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Pa ; ae . - : 
Canst thou destroy divine Cömipassion? Compassion 


i 
m 
t 


no attribute. It is the Law of Laws—eternal Har- 
ony, Alaya’s Self; a shoreless universal essence, 
e.light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 


things, the law of Love eternal. Tle more. thou dost 


become at one with it, thy being melted in its Being, 


the more thy Soul unites with that which Is, the more. 





thou wilt become Compassion Absolute. Such is the 


Aryan Path, Path of the Buddhas of perfection. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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“A LAMP UNTO MY FEET” 


That is what the old Hebrew 
psalmist called the scriptures of his 
people—‘‘ a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.” And that 
is the rôle of all the great scriptures 
whose light, like that of the ever- 
burning lamps whose preparation is 
a lost secret of antiquity, does not 
dim with the passage of time. The 
perpetual lamps of old will retain 
their fire when the arc-lamps of mod- 
ernity have burned out. The light 
they give is varicoloured, but in each 
of those old scriptures'shines a ray 
of the white light of Truth ; however 
overlaid today with superstitions, 
rituals, creeds, the points of general 
agreement are in all. They indicate 
a single common source, a body of 
archaic knowledge, well worth the 
effort that its rediscovery entails. 

In the last century science de- 
throned superstition and set up Law 
in its stead, a great achievement, 
surely, for law, however understood, 
is better than the caprice of a 
Personal God. But the law which 
science offers is a cold, dead thing. 


Causation as determinism, put for- 
ward'by the science of the West, is 
a cul-de-sac, as discouraging to effort 
and as repellent to man’s innate 
sense of justice as is its Eastern 
equivalent, the misunderstanding of 
Karma as fatalism. Both have to 
be discarded. Men have to be 
convinced of their responsibility and 
encouraged to demonstrate the 
superiority of present effort over 
self-made destiny; the ancient 
scriptures carry that conviction and 
that encouragement. 

For science cannot guide men all 
the way to truth. It has led the 
vanguard of the thoughtful out of 
the valley of irrationality, bu it has 
left them stranded in the desert of 
negation and despair. Scientific 
education enthrones scepticism and 
imprisons spirituality. Reliance on 
the old faiths is crumbling fast, 
undermined by scientific teachings, 
and nothing is more needed by 
mankind today than a sound basis 
of philosophy on which to re- 
construct a way of life. Agnesticism 
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is at best a temporary. halting-place. 

Clear thinkers who have seen the 
inadequacy of modern knowledge— 
and their number is growing—are 
bound to seek a better basis. And 
where shall they turn for it but to 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages, 
and especially to old Asiatic litera- 
ture? The Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhist philosophies, and those of 
India’s grgat neighbour to the East 
can throw a flood of light on modern 
problems. 


Lin Yutang is a modern who has 


recognised the materialistic interpre- 
tation of life for what it is, a signpost 
on the road to chaos and despair. 
Himself “a lover of books that are 
eternal in their wisdom,” he has 
brought together in a rich anthology, 
The Wisdom of China and India, 
ideas of ancient sages which can 
furnish inspiration for our life today. 

The comparative study of religions 
is the natural recourse of the 
thoughtful whom science has freed 
from orthodoxy. That such study 
has so often been sterile is the fault 
of the approach. The searcher for 
truth has sometimes been submerged 
in the philologist and the heart 
doctrine lost in intellectual subt- 
leties. Studying the ancient scrip- 
tures as but the record of the 
religious views of civilisations long 
since dead and gone is like half- 
- hearted stirring of dead ashes. It 
. fails to disclose the glowing embers 
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whick they hide and which must be 
uncovered and fanned into a flame 
for the illumination they can throw 
upon our path. . 

The chief defect of modera knowl- 
edge :s that, dealing with the world 
of the senses alone, it has failed to 
place on a firm basis the concep? 
of the brotherhoad of man. That 
brotherhood rests upon a unity of 
spiritual essence far beyond the 
reach of scientific probe oz micro- 
scope. It is the flouting of that fact 
of brotherhood thaz has brought the 
world to its present sorry pass. 


Clear, unequivocal conceptions of 


ethic ideas and duties are nzeded as 
the basis of social reforms which 
will satisfy the right and altruistic 
feelings in man. The grow:ng urge 
to justice must find channels of 
expression. The ancient scriptures 
offer the necessary lead. 

The ground is not all covered by 
Lin Yutang’s anthology. He should 
have 2mulators to collate the gems 
from other ancient treasuries and 
reset them for us. All of the great 
religions and philosophies of the past 
have shown a single way of life, not 
different ways. But we need all the 
light that all can shed upon our 
modern problems, both individual 
and corporate. The Light of the 
Ancient East, however dim it may 
appear, does burn and the use of it 
in human service has become an 
imperative necessity. 


: THE CLASSICS ° ° 


| 


f Mr. E. H. Blakeney has had a distinguished career as an educationist, a 
poet and a classical scholar. He writes here out of lifelong familiarity with the 
classics of Greece and Rome, several of which he has edited, Much that he says 
of those is applicable to the still older classics of the ancient East.—Ep.] 


i Ingenuas didicisse fidelitur aries 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. 


We commonly speak of the 
“classics” without always reminding 
ourselves how the word passed into 
everyday use. Originally classicus 
meant belonging to the highest class ; 
then.we find the word modified later 
by the sense of “ used in the classes 
of schools.” In the seventeenth 
century, it took on the signification it 
usually has today: that is, it was 
applied to the standard Greek and 
Latin writers, though it ultimately 
was expanded so as to embrace any 
writer of established reputation. 
And'the word is often now applied 
to art, style, appearance. In the 
present article “classic” will be 
used! mainly in its old restricted 
meaning, though it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that, when we talk 
of the “classics,” we have every 
right to attach that designation to 
literatures that have no connexion 
with Greece or Rome. Many years 
ago a splendid series of volumes was 
published in Oxford, entitled The 
Chinese Classics—translations from 
the great works that have so long 
been treasured by the Chinese people, 
as part of an immemorial heritage. 
And what would be thought of us in 
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England if we failed to recognize the 
“classics” of ancient India? The 
vast peninsula of the East, where 
learning and religion, poetry and 
art, have pursued their path for 
more than three thousand years, is 
(so to say) the matrix from which 
has issued—to name but a few— 
such splendours of the past as the 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda, or the im- 
posing Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
It would be easy indeed to mention 
other “ classics ” which have left an 
indelible mark on the thoughts and 
speculations of the Orient—the 
Avesta, the Dhammapada, the Kor- 
ân : but their name is legion. Century 
after century these books, many of 
whose authors.are unknown to us or 
but dimly surmised, have silently 
but surely affected the lives of men 
in a hundred ways, stimulating 
thought, quickening activity, kin- 
dling imagination. How could it be 
otherwise for those who, day by day, 
year by year, have listened to the 
message of the books, and tried, 
however imperfectly, to pat the 
teaching into practice ? 

Matthew Arnold, in a well known 
essay on the Study of Poetry, rightly 
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emphasized the importance, in any 


fully civilized community, ofa just- 


appreciation of all that is best in 
literature,—especially the best in 
poetry, which is literatare at its 


highest lével. And this because of 


the supreme destiny of poetry as a 
“criticism of life.” That famous 


phrase is right, up to a point, be- - 


cause it is powerful in propcrtion as 
it helps tó keep the domain of the 
excellent, in life and in art, free 
from the incursions of the inferior 
and the half true. But the defini- 
tion.is not enough : I, for one, should 
prefer to speak of great literature as 
an interpretation of life, because ‘‘ in- 
terpretation ” has a wider scope than 
“ criticism,” though it implies the 
presence of the critical faculty at all 
‘times: What, we may ask, may the 
best in literature accomplish for us ? 
Surely this: it can both sustain and 
delight us, and therefore become, as 
it were, a “ discipline, ” touching to 
fine issues both mind and emotion. 
In so doing, it has no rival,—save 
religion itself, which may in some 
degree aptly be termed the poetry 
of God, as revealed to mankind in 
moments of intense emotion, and 
noble aspiration. All the most vital 
poetry of the world has. the power 
to awaken that transcendental feel- 
ing, which we can never wholly 
explain, though we are (in cur most 
precious hours) conscious of its 
presence in our inmost hearts. 

The value of the Classics {that 
is, the highest thought of the 
world’s greatest men enshrined in the 
written page ) cannot easily be over- 
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estimated. Consider for a brief space 
one cr two examples of the power of 
the “Word” in its impact on life. 
Has the literature cf the past or pre- 
sent any more magnificent assevera- 
tion of the glory and immensity of 
the Divine than these lines in the 
first Mandala of the Rig-Veda ? 
He giveth life, He giveth strength, 
Whose hiding-place is immortality, 
Whose shadow death. 
Or that pregnant saying in the 
Upanishads? “Know thou that the 
divine Spirit is one alone; He is the 
bridge of immortality.” And it 
would be easy to pick out many 
jewelled words frora Indian Epic or 
drama, words which, once uttered, 
have enriched the thought of all 
subsequent generations and, there- 
fore, relped to ennoble character. 
Bu: to return to the “classics, ” 
in the ordinary sense of that term. 
Naturally we think first, and per- 
haps foremost, of Homer, whose 
Iliad and Odyssev take us to a 
period at least “ a thousand summers 
ere the birth of Christ.” For a Jong 
while Homer’s lays remained un- 
written; yet they were familiar 
enough, recited as they were by 
minstrels at important gatherings in 
royal’courts and elsewhere. These. 
lays—later assembled together in the 
order in which they have come down 
to us—are full of fine chivalric feel- 


‘ing, starred with many a goodly 


maxim, inspired with wisdom of 
the past; and yet how surprisingly 
modern, in some ways, they still 
seem zo be! Human nature remains 
pretty well the same all through the 
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ages. It was inevitable that men 
and women as they listened, rapt, 
to the poetic outpourings of those 
wandering minstrels, should have 
their imaginations quickened, their 
thoughts enlarged, their souls 
moved. Heard in youth, these Epics 
were treasured in old age. And when, 
finally, these poems were written 
down, they remained a treasury of 
splendid memories ; nay more, they 
became, as it were, all but a manual 
of devotion. Their influence on 
character must have been immense. 
It is true that Plato would have 
banished Homer from his educational 
system, and the reasons he al- 
leged are not contemptible, because 
Homer’s theology appeared to him 
so ‘terribly defective—as indeed it 
was; but then how he must have 
delighted in the poetry of the Epics, 
for he is constantly quoting from 
them. 

What shall we say of the influence 
of such poets as Pindar, whose 
poems were sung at festivals when 
multitudes gathered to hear choirs 
chant his odes? Well may they 
have been stirred alike by his patri- 
otism and his deep sense of religion. 
There were many others, too, like 
Tyztaeus and Simonides whose utt- 
erances left an indelible mark on 
the’ thought and aspirations of their 
time. Perhaps the famous eleven 
words of Simonides are worth quo- 
ting here, written as they were to 
commemorate the heroic stand of 
the Spartans at Thermopylae when 
they were called upon to face the 
embattled hosts of .the Persian 
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invader :— e i 
Go, tell the Spartans, thou that pas$est 
by, 
That here, obedient to their words, we 
lie. é 
The echoes of that distich have 
reverberated down the files of time. 
Of the great Athenian dramatists 
of the wonderful fifth century, it 
would be easy and delightful to 
speak at length ; enough to indicate 
here the massive thought of Aeschy- 
lus, with his almost Hebraic note, 
as it is exemplified in (let us say) 
the choruses- of the Agamemnon, 
where the vital lesson is driven home 
that sin must bring punishment in 
its train deacavta waer. When 
we come to Sophocles, in whose 
hands the Attic drama reached its 
perfection of poise and beauty, we 
may think, with special admiration, 
of his noble play, the Antigone. 
Deeply impressive are those lines 
where the heroine, choosing at the 
risk of her life “to obey Ged rather 
than man, ” utters these memorable 
words: “ The laws of righteousness 
are not for today nor yesterday: 
nobody knows whence their source, 
but they live for ever.” Can it be 
supposed that, if this maxim were 
duly acted upon, we should still be 
cursed by war and revolution? 
Such a sentiment must have pro- 
foundly moved the poet’s audience, 
and the best of his hearers would 
instinctively be aware of its reaction 
on their outlook upon life. Again, 
how deeply must the tragedies of 


‘Euripides have helped to modify 


religious and ethical thought, and 
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so helped to mould character! That 
pott’s rationalism was a jus: protest 
against all debasing views of the 
Gods commonly worshipped, and did 
much to break the entail of that 
popular mythology which had too 
long usurped the place of any true 
conception of the Godhead. | 

As for the lessons which Plato 
strove to impress on the minds of his 
disciples, these have long become 
part of the world’s intellectual and 
moral possessions. We need those 
lessons today, and it is not without 
significance that Christiarity was 
not slow to embody in much of its 
teaching something of the Platonic 
nos. Similarly it may be said 
of his greatest pupil, Aristotle— 
“master of those that know,” to 
employ the phrase of Dante—that 
his powerful influence, through the 
books he wrote, became part of the 
tradition of the world, in almost 
every department of human thought. 
Perhaps no two men have ever 
controlled the ethical and mental 
life of Europe more than, in their 
several provinces, did Aristotle and 
Augustine; for centuries their su- 
premacy was never disputed. And 
they are with us even now. In such 
philosophers as Plato, in poets like 
Homer and Aeschylus, and at a later 
date, Virgil himself (the truest 
representative of the Roman tradi- 
tion at its loftiest ), one is curiously 
conscious of a @eroy qu a divine 
quality, which holds within it’ a 
subtle nature, hard to define, yet 
with a presage of “something far 
more deeply interfused ’’—the prom- 
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ise and potency of a life beyond 
the material being of this world. 
How then can we doubt that noble 
literature has its appointed part in 
the disciplining and moulding of 
human character? It is mainly, 
perhaps, the poetry, of the classic 
writers that, taught and inculcated 
in school and college, and recollected 
in after years, has had the most per- 
manent effect on individual conduct 
—next, that is, to the permeating 
influences of religion in its highest 
flights. Nor should this surprise us, 
if Wordsworth was justified in his 
assertion that poetry is the finer 
breath of all knowledge. 

It would be easy and attractive 
to illustrate my theme by laying 
stress on the “classic” writers of 
later ages than those of ancient 
Greece and Rome—to say nothing of 
the immensely significant and endur- 
ing work of the psalmists and seers 
of Israel. Such illustration might 
be given from the writings of men 
like Aquinas, Dante, Pascal, Goethe 
abroad ; of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Ruskin, in‘ our own land. They 
have all, in their several ways and 
provinces, left their mark on the 
minds of individual readers, and 
possibly of whole nations. Enough 
perhaps has been said, in however 
slight and imperfect a degree, to 
indicate the value of the written 
word in all times and in all circum- 
stances. We are the heirs of the 
ages, with intellectual and spiritual 
treasures, stored up for our admon- 
ition and instruction, in the pages of 
books, 
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The great literatures of the world 
—those “classics” that have left a 
permanent impress on the life and 
development of mankind—are never 
without their ennobling reactions 
alike upon manners and morals. 
They have dope even more: they 
have helped to bring us into closer 
communion with Beauty itself in all 
its ‘manifold manifestations. And 
Beauty, we do well to remember, is 
an integral and necessary part of 
the divine scheme of things. 


ADDED NOTES 


(A) It may be observed that I have 
said nothing about historians and 
orators, whether Greek or Latin. This 
is owing to lack of space: I am fully 
cognizant of their great importance. 
But I may just chronicle here such 


outstanding authors as (among the 
Greeks Thucydifes—the "father eof 
scientific history, indicating as he does 
its true province, ż.e., that of philos- 
ophy teaching by examples with a 
rigorous atlherence to fact; and 
(among the Latins) to such men as 
Tacitus and Ammianus Marcellinus. 
Among, Greek orators Demosthenes 
stands first ; among Romans, Cicero, to 
whose genius and geniality we are so 
much indebted for enlightenment. 

(B) Those (and they are in the ma- 
jority ) who cannot read the ‘‘classics”’ 
in the originals, need not therefore feel 
shut out from acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of antiquity. There are 
many admirable translations easily 
obtainable, such, for exaraple, as 
Jowett’s renderings both of Plato and 
Thucydides. 
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The Universities’ functions include 
the kindling of the fire of service in 
the hearts of their students, Sir R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetti declared in his 
Convocation Address at the Annamalai 
University on the 30th November. 
Voluntary social service by individuals, 
he emphasised, has an important réle 
in supplementing the larger schemes 
for social security and human happ- 
iness. Such larger schemes will never 
do away with the need for the human 
touch, for personal exertion for others, 
personal sympathy with the suffering, 
personal service to the afflicted. The 
basis of society is unfair and unjust. 
Granted. And that must be remedied. 
But work for the distant greater end 


entitles no man to refuse assistance to 
the suffering at his door. If every 
human being would but do his duty to 
those weaker and poorer than himself 
whom he contacts directly the sum of 
human misery would be reduced to an 
appreciable extent. It would be a 
grave indictment against any religion 
that it failed to kindle this spirit in the 
heart of its votaries. India of all 
countries has a long and glorious record 
of dedicated lives. If the impulse to 
service is weak in the moderns, the 
greater their need to renew their 
inspiration at the ancient springs from 
which those great exemplars drew 
their impetus to serve. 


BUDDHISM AND THE CULTIVATION 
OF BEAUTY. 


[ Two years ago Mr. [lifford Bax, in sending us his review of a Buddhist 
anthology, suggested ‘‘ Buddhism-versus-Beautv’’ as a great theme. “It is 
useless,” he declared, “ to stand complacently half way between the Artist and 
the Ascetic....We can’t say ‘The world is maya I turn away from it, except 
for its music and architecture.’ It isn’t cricket.” 7 

The denial of such an authority on Indiar. art as Shri O. C. Gangoly of 
any irreconcilable antithesis between the ascetic and the esthetic will come as 
a reassurance to many who-have looked but a little way into Buddhism and 
found it bleak. As well claim that the love of truth may prompt a man to 
folly, or love of virtue to an act of crime as that the love of beauty leads a man 
to the essential ugliness of vice! That indiscipl:ne so often marks the life of 
the esthetic is not the fault of his love of beauty but of the limitations of that 
love, of his inadequate appreciation of beauty’s ‘higher aspects and its implica- 


tions, which are not different from those of goodness and of truth.—Ep. ] 


It has been frequently asxed 
whether Buddhism was inimical to 
the cultivation of Beauty. The 
answer is dependent on what sne 
understands by Beauty -and the 
Beautiful. If we take the words as 
suggesting the sensuous snares of 
shapely forms which merely celight 
the eyes, without ennobling the 


` Spirit, they were certainly regarded 


as antagonistic to the early terets 
of Buddhism, which, while they 
enjoined self-culture or self-illumina- 
tion (atta-dipa, anañña-saraņnā), be- 
gan by inhibiting all manner cf sen- 
suous indulgence. Early Buddh:sm 
set up a summum bonum closely 
akin to the Christian mystic con- 
ception of “ self-naughting.” And 


. the “ Psalms of the Sisters” ( Thzri- 


gathas ), although they now and then 
draw little vignettes setting dcwn 
the beauties of natural scenes, are 


-beauty, 


unequivocal in their condemnation 
of all manner of sensual indulgence, 
or of the enjoyment of Beauty for 
its own sake. Thus, one Sister 
exclaims: “Speak not to me of 
delighting in aught of sensuous 
pleasures! Verily ail such vanities 
now no more may delight me.” 

A Religion of Asceticism (such as 
Early Euddhism or Early Christian- 
ity ) would naturally shut its, doors 
against all manner of beauty 
understood as sensual pleasures. 
Yet, we find even Early Buddhist 
monuments (Pataliputra, Bharthut, 
Sanchi, Amaravati) covered with 
exquisitely designed, if somewhat 
primitive or “ crude” forms of 
illustrating the stirring 
stories of the life of the Buddha and 
other edifying legends, and with the 
representations of -significant sym- 
bols put into patterns of superb, if 
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somewhat intricate, forms. Even 
long before Mahayanism introduced 
the “Image” into the cult of the 
Buddha, the symbolic worship of the 
Buddha-paduka (vestigium pedium ) 
had, offered to the sculptors of 
Amaravati in the early phase (c. 100 
B.C.) excellent opportunity for 
designing votive tablets in marble 
of somewhat severe symbolism, in 
satisfying forms of Beauty. And, a 
little later, at the same centre of 
Buddhist culture, the same theme— 
the. Paduka-Vandana, inspired a 
marvellous masterpiece of beauty 
(Madras Museum), depicting a gar- 
land of women worshippers who 
express, in their semi-nude gesticu- 
lating limbs, thrown into exquisite 
poses and graceful gestures, their 
passionate devotion to the personal- 
ity of the pious preacher of Asceti- 
cism. The sensuous and sinuous 
grace of their bending knees, their 
bowing heads and their clasping 
hands, as they assume moving 
and pulsating poses of supplication 
and of prayer,—break out into 
exquisite ripples of luscious curves 
and garlands of beauty—which in 
their sensuous appeal appear to be 
emphatic protests against all forms 
of asceticism. Again, the extremely 
dramatic scene where the Buddha 
tears himself away from the bed- 
chamber where His sleeping wife 
unconsciously stretches herself in 
an ientrancing pose, amongst the 
group of women musicians, in dis- 
gusting poses—is similarly exploited 
in another marble relief (Madras 
Museum ) to set forth the charms of 
i 
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the human body in moyihg forms 
of beæuty of great intensity and 
nobility of design. Even the early 
cult of the Chaitya~-Vandakas—whe 
confined themselves to homage to the 
memorial mounds of the Stiipas,— 
inspired the early school of Buddhist 
builders—as at Asokan Sanchi 
(c. 250 B. c.), at Anuradhapura of 
Duttha Gamini (IoI-77 B. C. )— 
(Abhayagiri Dagoba, Thuparama 
Dagoba, with their moving “ Moon- 
stones” and pious pillars )-—and at 
the Chaitya shrines and pagodas of 
Pagan (Burma),—to construct 
wonderful forms of architectural 
beauty,—even where there was 
little opportunity for sculptura! 
forms, votive or iconic. We necc 
not allude to the beautiful monu- 
ments of the Gupta, the Pala, 
the Nepalese and the Indonesian 
Schools—and the array of beautifully 
conceived painted frescoes and sculp- 
tural masterpieces in stone and 
metal, which the development oi 
the different phases of Mahayanism 
richly contributed to the glowing 
pages of Buddhist art—for several 
centuries. Indeed, the whole array 
of Buddhist art, inspired by Bud- 
dhist culture, constitutes a valuable 
contribution to the world’s culture 
of beauty. l 

Yet the Message which the Buddha 
preached does not appear to have 
been a Message of Beauty by any 
manner of means. It was a call 
to Asceticism,—a call to abandon 
social life and joyous living, and to 
accept a life of seclusion and soli- 
tude. Yet this call to live in forest 
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retreats oy mountgin caves was no 
appeal to hold spiritual communion 
with Nature, in a Wordsworthian 
sense. It was only a pointer to a 
way of spiritual isolation—a path of 
psychic development through con- 
templation (dhyana) of which Zen 
Buddhism later developed | many 
mystic and philosophical phases. 
But Primitive Buddhism differs 
essentially from Zen Buddhism in 
its attitude towards Nature. The 
call of the Buddha to the higher 
types of men, capable of attaining 
arhaita, to leave the market-place in 
order to develop a forest sense of 
things ( arañña-saññino ) and love of 
the solitude of the hills—is not 
basically a doctrine of the worship 
of Nature—to find in natural objects 
the symbols of the Great Mystery 
within,—in the Socratic sense—‘‘ to 
find within God whom I find every- 
where without.” It is recognized, 
no doubt, that 

Great things are done when men and 

mountains meet. 

They are not done by jostling in the 

street. 

But the Buddhist cave-dwellers 
turned their gaze away from the 
Beauty of Nature—to dive within 
themselves in introspective medite- 
tion. 

He who attains the State of 
Awakening ( Buddha-hood ) is un- 
responsive to the call and the appeal 
of Nature, unconscious of the sights 
and sounds of Nature. This is 
made quite clear by the Buddha 
Himself—in the Maha-Parinibbana 
Suita where he holds up to highest 


admiration the man who “ being 
conscicus and awaxe neither sees 
nor hears the sound thereof when 
the falling rain *ts beating and 
splashing, and the lightnings are 
flashing forth, and the thunderbolts 
are crashing.” Let,us place these ` 
words beside those uttered by the 
Zen visitors to the Chinese island of 
Puto, whe, when asked to explain 
their religious belieis, said: ‘‘ Our 
eyes have seen the ocean, our ears 
have heard the winds sighing, the 
rain descending, che sea waves 
dashing, and the wild birds calling.” 
This appears to be echoed by the 
words of Blake: ‘‘ When thou see’st 
an eagle, thou see’st a fragment of 
God” and “ The pride of the peacock 
is the glory of God.” 

Let us take another pair of con- 
trasts. -It is related of a Zen philos- 
opher, the Sage Huez Sha, that when 
he was on the point of beginning a 
sermon to an assembled congrega- 
tion, a bird was heard to sing very 
sweetly close by. Huen Sha im- 
mediazely descended from his pulpit 
with the remark that the Sermon 
had been preached, justifying the 
principle of Zen Brddhism that che 
Universe is the scripture of Zen. 
The Face of Nature is “the Sermon 
of the Infinite. ” 

Let us recall the story of Citta 
Gutta to illustrate the monastic 
aloofness and indifference to the 
beauties of Nature preached by the 
Hinayanist doctrines of Primitive 
Buddhism. It is xecorded in the 
Visuddhi Magga chat the Monk 
Citta Gutta dwelt for sixty years in 
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a painted cave, before which grew a 
beautiful tree—a rose-chestnut. Yet 
not only had he never observed the 
paintings on the, roof of the cave, 
but’ he only knew when the tree 
flowered every year, through seeing 
the fallen pollen and the petals on 
the ground. È 

This attitude towards the beauties 
of nature is actually justified by the 
doctrines of Early Buddhism, set 
down in various passages in the 
Hinayanist texts. Thus, in the 
Cetokila Sutta ( Majjhima-Nikaya, 
I, pp. Ior-r04), the Buddha says 
that there are Five Mental Enslave- 
ments, or Bondages of the Mind 
(Cetaso vinibandha) from which 
every monk has to free himself in 
order to achieve the highest goal— 
(1) Attachment to sensual pleasures 
( kama ), (2) Attachment to the body 
(Rave), (3) Attachment to visible 
forms (ripe), (4) Attachment to 
mundane riches (ake), (5) Attach- 
ment to Angelic Powers ( devatte). 
In the same text it is enjoined how 
monks should set their faces against 
“Forms of Beauty accessible through 
the eyes” ( cakkuvitiveyya rapa ) and 
attdin the state of aversion to visible 
forms ( rape vita-rago hott). In the 
Digha-Nikaya the Buddha similarly 
rebukes all “cravings for things 
visible—things that are dear, things 
that are pleasant.” 

Somewhat similar injunctions are 
recorded in the Buddhist formula of 
“ Grace before Meat” in the Sutla- 
Nipata (II, 14, 12) :— 

Before thou seekest thy meal, clear 
thou thy mind of zest for forms, sounds, 
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odours, taste and touch—-which turn 
men’s ,heads.... formless ‘is calmer 
than what has Form. Cessation is 
calmer than Formless....From license 
purge thy life and keep thy heart from 
things of Beauty (rape sneham na 
kubbaye }. 

In another passage in the same 
text, it is pointed out that the 
objects of sense are variegated, sweet 
and attractive, and in their transfig- 
ured forms pulverise the mind 
( kamma hi citra madhura manorama 
virupa-rupena mathenti citldm). There 
are other passages in analogous 
texts which prohibit the contempla- 
tion of beauty in any form, and 
offer bans against the arts of forms: 
“Form, sound, taste, smell, touch, 
these intoxicate beings; cut off the 
yearning which is inherent in them ” 
(Dhammika sutta). Likewise, the 
Dasa Dhamma sulta asserts : “ Beau- 
ties are nothing to me, neither the 
beauty of the body, nor that which 
comes from dress,” 

Enough citations have been giver 
which go to establish that from the 
point of view of the early phases oi 
Hinayana, Art and the cultivation 
of beauty were regarded as inimical 
to spiritual discipline. 

Then, must we regard Buddhisi 
art—( with its richly radiant pages 
shining with superb colour and 
form), as a protest against the let- 
ter of the doctrines of Buddhism ? 
Were the monk-artists of the Abbey 
of Ajanta, the devoted Icon-makers 
of the ateliers of Mathura, faithless 
to the letter and the spirit of their 
own Faith ? It is said that “ Much 
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that pasges for Christianity lacks 
the spirit’ of Christ.” Doea Bud- 
dhist art lack the spirit of the 
Buddha? The answer is an emphat- 
ic negative. Buddhist Art through 
forms of elevating beauty has 
preached and propagated the doc- 
trines of the Buddha. ` Long before 
any Buddhist texts were translated 
—the sight of an Image of the 
Buddha—, the handiwork of devoted 
sculptors and painters)—has con- 
verted to the Faith whole regions 
and races—in far-off places beyond 
the boundaries of the birthplace 
of Buddhism. And the Buddhist 
monumental mound, the Stipa and 
the Image have been potent esthetic 
instruments in awakening faith in 
the Doctrine in the hearts of millons. 
The story of the conversion of the 
King of Roruka, the story o: Mara 
and Upagupta, and the Dream of the 
Chinese Emperor Ming-Ti are typical 
illustrations of this esthetic eppeal. 
And we may seek in the words of 
the Buddha Himself supports for the 
effective use of Beauty as a visible 
instrument for the propagation of 
the Faith. Thus, the Hinayanist 
text which records the assertion of 
the Buddha ‘‘ that whoever gazes at 
Me looks at my Doctrine ” has been 
` interpreted in Mahayanist form- 
ulation as encouraging the æsthetic 
use of Images of the Buddha in 
winning ever new converts to the 
Faith. So that the Arya-Ganda 
Vyuha (a Mahayanist text) asserts 
in emphatic terms: “ For this reason, 
the mere sight of the Image of Jina 
(the Buddha) is conducive *o the 


accession of spiritual knowledge.” 
But this mode of exploitation of the 
paths of beauty for the propagation 
of the Faith owes perhaps its origin 


to the recommendation of the Bud- 


dha ( Digha-Nikaya, II, 141, 142) to 
set up memorial mounds ( cetiyas ) 
at four “sightly places,” by which 
believing clarismen should be deeply 
moved by. zsthetic thrills (cattari 
kula puttassa dassaniyani samvejant- 
yam thīnāni). And looking at the 
monuments set up at: the Four 
Sacred Places, or Pilgrim Stations, 
the visitors could say “Here the 
Buddha was born!” “Here he 
attained to a Total Awakening,” 
“Here did he first set going the 
incomparable Wheel of the Law” 
and “Here was he despirated with 
the despiration ( zbéana ) that leaves 


no residuum of occasion of be- 


coming!” 

As we know from the surviving 
archeological evidences, in addi- 
tion to actual monuments set up at 
the Four Sacred Places, serving as 
reminders of the great moments of 
the Buddha’s life, tablets in stone 
depicting the Four Great Events 
were set up in private chapels or 
carried about as vetive icons, the 
sight of which awakened “shocks” 
or esthetic thrills (samvega) in the 
hearts of monks or laymen. This 
emotional experience was very much 
akin tc and perhaps identical with 
feelings experienced in the presence 
of a work of ars In tracing the 
history of the connotation of the 
word semvega through Vedic sources, 
Coomaraswamy has demonstrated 
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that it has an emotive significance 
and suggests an agitation of the 
mind through esthetic stimulation 
leading to a “shock of conviction 
which an intellectual art can deliv- 
er.” And the Buddha in using, in 
the ‘Sermon referred to above, the 
word samvega (esthetic agitation ) 
has, perhaps uncogsciously, extended 
a charter of liberty to artists to 


formulate, in the path of beauty,’ 


devices and designs of iconic or 
monumental import,—intended to 
awaken in the hearts of pilgrims 
elevating zesthetic emotions in which 
thrills of awe, or religious raptures 
commingle in happy unity. In the 
deepest experience that serious and 
worthy works of art invoke within 
us,, our whole being is shaken 
(samvijita) to its root. And the 
power of exciting such horripilation 
—which is the special function of 
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artifacts of beauty—is soy eP 
proprigtely derfonstrated in the 
story of Rudrayana of Roruka 
( Divyavadana, Ch. xxxvii, p. 547) 
in which the first sight of a portrait 
of Buddha makes a whole crowd 
break out into exclamations expres- 
sive of esthetic thrills and into the 
words “Homage to the Buddha!” 
(Namo Buddhaya) which excite horri- 
pilation (sarva-roma-kupani dahris- 
thani ) in the assembled crowd. On 
this occasion also the portrait was 
painted under the express direction 
of the Buddha Himself—and sent to 
King Rudrayana as a message of 
invitation to join the Order. 

Could not the Buddhist artists 
rightfully claim that the Path of 
Beauty as a direct route to Right- 
eousness derived its authority from 
the very lips of the Blessed One ? 


O, C. GANGOLY 


THE DEFEAT OF VICTORY 


Mr. Robert Herring points to some 
home truths in his September editorial 
in Life and Letters To-day. 


Victory as such always seems to me like 
a glimpse of sky seen through the sockets of 
a skull. One is glad to see the sky again, but 
it is! only at the price of having gouged out 
the living eyes, since our passion for destroy- 
ing jis greater even than our courage in 
defending. 


As Laotse puts it :— 


The slaying of multitudes should be mourn- 
ed with sorrow. A victory should be celebrated 
with the Funeral Rite. 


He reminds his reatlers that only 


Å 


afterwards will the realisation come of 
how much has been destroyed that it 
was not intended to destroy. And that 
“a victory of arms...will turn out io 
be no victory at all if it is not followed 
by a victory of brains. ” 


It will not be enough to have answers either 
ready or improvised for the questicns ; “What 
is to be done about Germany?” “What is 
to be done about Europe ? ” and slink into a 
tepid torpor, doing nothing about ourselves. 
“What is to be done about us?” is as 
important a question as any other. And it 
is to be answered by each one of us taking 
the trouble to obtain conquest over the dark 
forces in ourselves. 


THE FRDERATION OF THE WORLD 


{ Many readers will remark, after finishing this article by our old friend 
Mr. J. D. Beresford—‘ Not much new; we have heard allethis before.” It 
raises, however, a few points which deserve atter:tion. 

The article stresses the economic aspect of the post-war world ; till leaders 
arise who give second place to economic theories and view and value them in 
the light of moral principles, giving to the lat-er the first and fundamental 
position, there will be no salvation for humanity from the miseries of war. 

Then, it is a mistake for Mr. Beresford to place Japan in “an entirely 
different category.” Japan has copied Western politico-economic modes and 
methods in a thoroughgoing fashion: ii Britain were to plan and organise her- 
self, not for muddling through projects and problems but for realising desired 
objectives, Britain would be like Japan. Europe has talked of organisation 
and efficiency, and Germany has shown itself an adept in that line; Japan has 
only gone Germany one better in the application of econcmic “laws and 
principles ” to itself. 

Then, Mr. Beresford complains about many citizens of the U.S.A. prefer- 
ring isolationism in world affairs; but does Britain really desire the U.S.A. to 
“interfere ” in world-affairs, including its own imperial affairs, e.g., in India ? 

Again, in suggesting a plan Mr. Beresford keeps only Europe in mind. 
There can never be lasting peace in the world without a just settlement of 
Asiatic problems. 

And, finally, no use looking up to the Himalayas for guidance when the 
simple truths of Its Wisdom that are echoing in the world of today are not 
heeded ! 

It is in the hands of publicists like Mr. J. D. Beresford to educate his 
countrymen to destroy their pride of caste, their spirit of exploitation and their 
selfish desire to keep what they have regardless o? what may happen to mankind 
as a whole. Reform, like charity, should begin at home. Though this is 
implicit in the following article, a more direct effort along the same line is 
urgently needed, for Britain can wield enormous power for weal or woe, and her 
own sons and daughters are the makers of her destiny.—Ep. | 


The ideal of a World Common- 
wealth, a fellowship of all mankind 
with a common aim, may seem 
hopelessly distant at a time when 
the nations are so unanimously con- 
cerned in sowing hatred and dissen- 
sion, not only by the brutality and 
reckless cruelty of total war, but by 
the furious antagonism of their 
ideologies. Nevertheless, some of 


our best minds are now realising, as 


they so signally failed to do at the 


conclusion of the last war, that the 
only possible remedy for the horrible 
disease from which we are all now 
suffering, must be by way of the 


“ Parliament of man, the federa- . 


tion of the world.” 
Politically, psychologically and 
religiously, the main streams of 
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modern tendency can be recognised 
as coming from two sources. The 
first is shown in the various forms 
of Fascism, exemplified in the 
government of such nations as Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain and Japan. Its 
ultimate purpese is regimentation, 
the enslavement of its people to 
the service of the State. The perfect 
model, however dimly visualised by 
the Dictators, is to be found in the 
hive, the ant-hill and the termitary. 
Every man and woman is to be 
trained and educated to fulfil a 
specialised function in the comm- 
unity, and to have no other purpose 
or desire. The directorate might 
come in time to replace the function 
of ‘‘natural selection,’ and with 
a perverted eugenism breed the 
desired type of citizen, something 
aftet the manner described by H.G. 
Wellsin The First Men in the Moon, 
or Aldous Huxley in his Brave New 
World. We may picture the species 
Homo Sapiens coming at last to one 
of those ‘‘dead ends” that have 
been reached by other species as a 
result of the evolutionary process, 
and finally becoming extinct,—an 
inconceivable result, but clearly 
foreshadowed by the tendency of the 
various forms of Fascism. And it 
must not be forgotten that regi- 
mentation of this order is willingly 
accepted by that familiar type of 
mind which prefers obedience to 
orders to the trying necessity for 
exercising initiative. We need not 
look further for an instance than the 
members of the Roman Catholic 
community. ` 





The second sogirce is lgs clearly 
distingtishable. We speak of *it 
rather indeterminately as “ democ- 
racy,” as government of, by and 
for the peqple, the stress for present 
purposes lying on the relative free- 
dom of the individual. But how 
far can we include Communism in 
this category ? Politically, it appears 
as a rival method of government. 
Actually, judging by the direction in 
which the Russian experiment is 
steadily moving, its aims should not 
be incompatible with the general 
principles underlying the broad 
theory of democracy. And it would 
seem that the trend of political 
evolution during the past half- 
century has been steadily towards 
state-ownership. 

As an instance of a definite step 
towards this object, Sir Richard Ac- 
land’s initiation of a promising move- 
ment known as Common Wealth 
deserves special attention. The first 
plank in Sir Richard’s platform is 
the abolition of private ownership, 
undoubtedly one of the fruitful 
causes of war in the past and respon- 
sible for so many of the flagrant 
injustices of our present society. 
This tendency towards a form of 
Communism is not, however, incom- 
patible with what he calls “a vital 
democracy,” and government on this 
model would not be seriously at odds 
with that of the U. S. S. R. 

Another indication of progressive 
thinking in the desired direction, is 
found in a recently published book, 
Social Studies and World Citizenship 
by L. J. F. Brimble and F. J. May, 
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the former an eqyicationist and a 
scientist, the latter a practising 
head-master. This work is not 
ostensibly: political, although the 
substance of its teaching, would cer- 
tainly not be destructive of the 


` principles of Common Wealth, but 


the kind of education here advocat- 
ed would, if it were put into general 
practice, have a great influence upon 
the thought of the next generzetion 
in relation to home as well as world 
affairs. It is, for instance, almost 
inconceivable that young men and 
women whose opinions had been 
formed on the lines here laid down 
could possibly tolerate the present 
economic system, while a sufficient 
antidote to Fascism is provide by 
the conception of world citizenship 
as a primary necessity for laying the 
foundations upon which to build a 
safer and more progressive state of 
society. , 
There are also other societies in 
Great Britain, founded in the ccurse 
of the present war, whose objects 
are specifically the same, such as, to 
mention one only, the World Unity 
Movement. They are, at present, 
working under immense disadvant- 
ages, but it-is reasonable to hope 
that when they are released irom 
the restrictions imposed by “ military 
necessity,” all such societies will 
amalgamate. and have a powerful 
influence upon public opinion. Final- 
ly, in this relation, it should not be 
forgotten that the will to peace is 
evidenced in the Atlantic Charter in 


the fifth clause by the “desire to 


bring about the fullest co-operetion 


between all nations in the economic 
feld.” 


If then we may assume from such 


indications as these that the move- 
ment towards world unity is taking 
shape as a practical policy, as it 
certairly was not twenty-five years 
ago, and that there is at least a fair 
probability that the movement will 
gather force after the war, it is evi- 
dent that the first and greatest 
problem with which we shall be faced 
will arise from the conflicting the- 
ories o? government*oosed by Democ- 
racy and Fascism. 

In the first place, it will be as well 
to consider how far Fascism is the 
expression of a world movement, 
and tow far it is the result of 
national reactions arising from the 
state of the world after the war of 
14-18. In the earliest case, that of 
Italy, Fascism was in its preliminary 
stages largely a purgative movement, 
and. it cannot be denied that it was 
at that time beneficial. Unfortunate- 
ly a dictator can only retain power 
by a series of progressive demonstra- 
tions which, as things are, must 
ultimately take the form of war. 
When the will of the people gives 
signs of resistance to cuthority, it 
can be diverted only by the lure of 
national ambitions. 


of the underlying resentment against 
the conditions imposed by the Treaty 
of Versailles; and it was a compar- 


atively easy task for a single-minded 


leader of force and courage to unify 
the -ambitions of the suppressed 
German people. In Spain, the rule 


In Germany, 
Fascism was almost the direct result 
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of Fascism was less organic in its 
origins and was achieved only at the 
expense of a disastrous civil war, won 
by Franco with „foreign assistance. 
There are no indications in Spain of a 
unified people with a common pur- 
pose. But Japan is in an entirely 
different category. Japan is a young, 
vital and unethicgl nation and has 
achieved what is so far the nearest 
approach to the model set by the bees 
and ants, the submission of in- 
dividual will and desire to the needs 
of what is regarded as the good of 
the community having reached a 
stage of automatism for which we 
shall find no parallel in Europe. , 

It would seem therefore, from this 
very brief analysis, that the phe- 
nomenon of Fascisra—excluding the 
instance of Japan—is the result of 
local and temporary circumstances, 
and not symptomatic of a phase of 
world-wide degeneration, though we 
may pause to wonder if some of our 
present troubles may not be due to 
the reincarnation in large numbers 
of the non-moral, pugnacious le- 
gionaries of the Roman Empire. 
Wherefore, if we may assume the 
probability of a victory of the Allied 
Nations the ideal of world-unity 
should enter upon its opening phase 
in the negotiations for framing an 
acceptable peace. 

There are immense difficulties to 
be faced, incurring psychological 


factors that must not be underrated. . 


One such factor is the noticeable 
tendency in a large body of Amer- 
icans to return to their policy of 
“isolation,” a policy indirect antag- 


onism to the spirit of world-co- 
operation, and one that would 
inevitably lead to fatal dissensions. 
For the only possible outcome of 
“isolation ” in this connection will be 
the prosecttion of national, com- 
mercial ambitions, the most fruitful 
cause of war in modern times, The 
second factor will be the consolida- 
tion of our friendship with Russia, 
a desirable object that will arouse 
fierce opposition from those British 
and American capitalists whe repre- 
sent the control of vested interests, 
an opposition that can be overcome 
only by the expressed will of the 
people as a whole to change our 
present economic system by support- 
ing such a policy as that of Sir 
Richard Acland. 

The third factor is of a different 
order. It may be defined briefly as 
the desire to “ punish Germany ” ; 
and if this lamentable object should 
find expression in the peace terms, 
the hope of world-co-operation wil! 
be postponed for at least another 
generation. It may seem almost 
incomprehensible that with the 
lessons of the last twenty-five years 
before them, the representatives of 
the Allied Nations should again fal] 
into the patent error of believing 
that any good can ultimately result 
from a policy of revenge end re- 
prisal. Even in our prison reforms 
we are beginning to recognise that 
punishment induces nothing but 
resentment, and never leads to a 
new way of life. Every wise man 
knows that hate and anger can only 
breed their like, that good can never 
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come out of evil, tpat vendetta ends 
im the extermination of botheparties. 
Common-sense not less than true 
morality condemns the practice of 
reprisal. But in the present state 
of man’s, evolution Ris animal 
instincts often overcome his reason, 
and the danger of vindictiveness in 
the framing of peace terms is’a very 
real one. 

Having now, however, taken brief 
stock of the many imposing but not 
necessarily insuperable obstacles that 
lie before us, we may consider, 
equally briefly, the broad lines of 
the plan we wish to lay down. 
The first step would be towards a 
` Federation of all European countries, 
founded on-a policy of mutual good- 
will, excluding as far as possible 
all trade rivalries, permitting each 
country self-determination in the 
matter of its home policy, but refer- 
ring all international questions to 
the judgment of an international 
court. It is obvious that this would 
be a work of time, and it would prob- 
ably be initiated by a solid bloc of the 
principal countries concerned, no- 
tably Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, Great Britain and Italy, 
gradually absorbing the smaller 
nations which would inevitably be 
induced to join sooner or later in 
the interest of their own peoples. 
In this work we should seek the co- 
operation of the U. S. A., whose 
representatives would have a voice 
in any arbitration involving world 
affairs. l l 

With such a basis, the work of 
world co-operation would be well- 





found2d. By degrees, national ri- 
valries and antagonisms would be 
absorbed in the conception of the 
commonweal, all .foreign ‘‘ posses- 
sions” would be abandoned and the 
idea of an “ Empire ” ruled by any 
single nation become an absurdity. 
Through free intercommunication 
and intermarriage the foolish preju- 
dices of race hostility would grad- 
ually die out, and Tennyson’s fore- 
cast of the “Federation of the 
Worlc ” be realised inrfact. 

This is but the roughest outline 
sketch of the plan which if it could 
find general acceptance would change 
the face of the earth. Can there be 
any question that such a change 
would be desirable to an overwhel- 
ming majority of the world’s inhab- 
itants ? What, then, stands between 
us and the making of Utopia? The 
answer seems to be, “the force and 
initiative of the few, who stand to 
lose, whether in money or power, by 
the tuilding of a world common- 
wealth; and the inertia of the 
many.” And where are we to look 
for the new rulers who are willing to 
serve mankind with no thought of 
personal ambition? Two thousand 
four hundred years ago, Plato de- 
scribed all the qualifications for 
such a ruling class, as the ideal 
“guacdians”’ of the Republic; and 
last year Mr. Gerald Heard gave us 
a very similar account of them in 
his Man the Master, in which they 
were called the “ Neo-Brahmins.”’ 
But where shall we find in the world 
today those representatives of a new 
order. thosé old souls who in the 
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last stages of their Earth lives are 
seeking release from the wheel, not 
by isolating themselves in contem- 
plation but by the service of human- 
ity?; Yet find them we must if we 
are to be saved from disintegration, 
spiritual rulerg in full accord with 
one ‘another, or in some descending 
hierarchy from a new World-Teach- 
er, ‘Lords of Compassion endowed 
with a power and an authority 
beyond the scope of common man. 
Such rulers as these would clarify 
for us the great central truths of all 
religions, illuminate the futile ab- 
surdity of all the petty differences 
of dogma and ritual which to the 
churches have come to mean so 
much more than the plain duty of 
man to his neighbour, and thus es- 
tablish the rule of love and justice 
in daily life, leaving the individual 


free to develop fhe potentiality of 
his ows spirit. So few and so read- 
ily comprehensible are the precepts 
of what might become a world faith ! 
And in the practice of it, the diff- 
erent creeds would learn to forget 
those grotesque conceptions of tribal 
gods and superstitious rites which 
have so long enslaved them. 

Unity as a spiritual condition has 
forever existed, but the recognition 
of it demands that it must also be 
sought for in everyday life. For 
whatever stage of development has 
been reached by the individual, it is 
an essential part of true knowing to 
realise our fundamental brotherhood. 
That, indeed, is a teaching that is 
as old as the Ancient Wisdom, but 
it seems that every generation must 
learn it afresh. 

J. D. BERESFORD 


GAIN A WORLD OUTLOOK! 


Delivering the Convocation Address 
at the ANahabad University, Dr. B. C. 
Roy answered questions which face 
the. thoughtful young Indian today. 


Co-ordination between the discoveries 
of science and the teachings of philos- 


ophy, understanding between the East 
and the West, preservation of intellect- 
ual ideals, development of a vital 
cultural consciousness leading towards 
real unity, were some of the points on 
which he gave emphatic answers. The 
former uncritical adoption of Western 
ideals of thought and behaviour with- 
out’ reference to their suitability had 
given place to a considerable extent 
to an antagonism no less undiscrimina- 
ting. India should profit by science 
to gain the strength and ‘independence 


I 


that its application can bestow. But 
India has a definite contribution to 
make out of her living philosophy, 
endowing such concepts as nationalisni 
with a new content which shall lif; 
them above the political, racial and 
economic antagonisms that are the 
roots of war. Knowing our cultura: 
ideals and living up to them would 
make for unity. 

A synthesis of all that may promote 
human happiness, whether such know!- 
edge came from East or West, could 
lift one’s outlook above short- sighted 
loyalties. Through a living faith in 
her culture and philosophy, a united 
India not only can regenerate herself 
but can contribute to the happiness of 
humanity by laying the spectre oi 
annihilation, through her message. 
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[ Dr, Radhakumud’ Mookerji has rendezed yeoman service to Hindu 
religious culture. His numerous books have shown the depth of spiritual 
thought and the splendour of material life of ancient Aryavarta. In this 
article he gives the reader a glimpse of a way of life which even today is not 
only possible but desirable. It must not be cverlooked, however, that what 
our friend says of Hinduism is true of every other great religious philosophy. 
In this day and generation truly educated people everywhere are seeking for a 
way of life described and explained in universal instead of in sectarian terms. 
Also, knowing as we do that Hinduism itself springs from a more ancient source, 
it is fitting that we go to it. This is found adequately outlined in the works of 
H. P. Blavatsky. Furthermore, without the key which they provide, the very 
ideas of Brahamanical and Buddhistic tradition will not be fully comprehended. 


Wrote Madame Blavatsky :— 


Archaic Occultism would remain incomprehensible to all, if it were rendered otherwise 


than through the more familiar channels of Buddhism. and Hinduism. 


For the former is 


the emanation of the latter ; and both are children of one mother—ancient Lemuro-Atlantean 


Wisdom, 


The ideas presented so lucidly in this article deserve to be calmly reflected 


upon.—Ep. | 


Hinduism is a particular religion 
in the sense that it originated in a 
particular country, “the Land of 
the Sindhu,” which the Achemenian 
Emperor, Darius II, in his Bahistun 
inscription, spelt and pronounced as 
Hi(n)du, whence India became 
known as the land of the Hindus, or 
Hindusthan. But the religion of 
the Hindus is not to be understood 
as the religion of a particular people. 
It is a body of doctrines and 
practices which apply and should be 
acceptable to all human beings. It 
is a universal religion, establishing 
on a scientific’ basis the principles 
and practices which should govern 
man’s struggle for salvation and 
emancipation. It is a system of 


Release from the ills to which the 
flesh is heir. 

Hinduism starts with the assump- 
tion that life on this “ petty spot in 
the universe which men call earth” 
is subject to suffering, to certain 
fundamental ills and limitations 
which seem to make life, as it is, 
not worth living. The sight of 
suffering has turned many a 


* thoughtful man away from life, and 


made im lose interest in it. A 
sensitive soul like Gautama, for 
instance, who was born a prince 
and surrounded by all the pleasures 
of the palace, was rudely awakened 
to the realities of lite, which made 
him realise how every human being 
is ‘‘ subject ‘to birth, to growth and 
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decay, to disease, to death, to 
sorrow and to stain, ” and filled him 
with misgivings regarding the very 
purpose of life. *And then his pent- 
up feeling expressed itself in the 
following words of resolve: “What 
then am I dojng? Myself subject 
to birth, growth and decay, sickness, 
death, pain, impurity, and seeking 
also what is subject to these—how 
if I' seek the birthless, the ageless, 
the diseaseless, the deathless, the 
stainless?” Buddhist thought has 
admirably summed up the meaning 
and. the mission of life in the Four 
Noble Truths (Arya-Satyas) con- 
cerning (1) Dubkha (suffering ) (2) 
Dukkha Samudaya (origin of suff- 
ering ); (3) Dukkha nirodha (the 
cessation of suffering) and (4) 
Duhkha-mirodha-gamim-pratipad (the 
path to the end of suffering ). 

Hinduism thus believes that the 
central fact of life is the Fact of 
Death, that life is a biological 
process of inevitable growth, decay, 
decline and death. The question 
is—On what principles should life be 
lived so as to reconcile it with its 
inevitable destiny of Death? How 
should the Fact of Death affect the 
scheme of Life? Should Man accept 
death as his doom? Or should Man 
the mortal consider the attainment 
of' Immortality as his Supreme 
Mission? Does not Siva call himself 
Mrityufijaya, the conqueror of 
death? This appropriate designa- 
tidn gives the pointer to the mission 
ofi man. It is his achievement of 
anwritatva or Immortality. 

‘Hinduism has no ¢oncern with 


those who do nof take this view of 
the lintitations of life or feel the need 
of emancipation from its inevitable 
suffering. 

Thus the problem of attaining the 
Immortal in mortal existence be- 
comes the all-absorbing problem. 
If life is to be dedicated to the pur- 
suit of what is true, what is lasting, 
and not of what is untrue and for 
the moment, one has to live for the 
whole Truth and nothing but the 
Truth, and to give up the pursuit of 
phantoms, falsehoods, fallacies, half- 
truths, subsidiary truths and inter- 
mediate truths. Religious life must 
be a total pursuit of the Real anc 
renunciation of the Unreal. 

One must grasp the principle of 
death, as well as the principle o! 
life or immortality. It is the per- 
sonal that dies. The Whole does not 
die. Man must join himself to the 
Whole to escape from the clutches 
and the jaws of Death. This “ join- 
ing” is called “ yoga” by which the 
individual soul is merged in the 
universal soul. By Yoga, the Jiv- 
atima is united to the Paramatma, the 
primary source from which it has 
sprung. The individual is a spar 
from the Flame of the Divine. Death 
lies in Viyoga, in disjunction of the 
Individual from the Universal. Their 
conjunction conquers Death. Such 
a process of conjunction or Yoga 
depends upon the disjunction ( V:- 
yoga) of desires from their objects, 
of the Mind from Matter. 

Thus the central practice of relig- 
ion must mean the practice of detach- 
ment of the mind from the world o: 


oe 
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objects. ‘Fhe supime duty of the 
individual is to be less ard less 
an individual and to become more 
and more universal in his out- 
look and his sympathies. Keligion 
thus reduces itself to “a process 
of self-expansion on the basis of 
a progressive broadening and puri- 
fication of the heart. ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 


God.” The purification of the heart , 


depends upon the cultivation of 
certain attitudes and virtues. Patai- 
jali’s Yoga-Satras indicate some of 
these. One must cultivate and be 
full of Maitri, which means that one 
must have a sincere desire for the 
happiness of others as if it were his 
own, and also must be able to enjoy 
the happiness of others as if it were 
his own. Sarve sukhinah bhavantu : 
“ May all be happy ” should be our 
prayer. 

This feeling of universal fellowship 
shuts out the taint of that common 
human foible known as Jysha@ or 
Para-sri Katarata (Envy). Maitri 
is an antidote to that sin. Sim- 
ilarly, one must be full of Karuna, a 
natural sympathy for the suffering. 
Karuna or compassion means that 
one must feel for another’s suffering 
as for his own, and must exert him- 
self to remove it, as he-does to 
relieve his own suffering. 

Besides these positive virtues by 
which chittasuddhi or purification of 
heart may be achieved, there are 
also prescribed certain negative 
virtues or abstentions. The first is 
Ahimsa, “ abstinence from malice or 
violence towards all living creatures 


` 
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in every way (sarvatha) and at all 
times í sarvadā).” The Yogi-Yajiia-_ 
valkyam defines Afimsa ( non-vio- 
lence) as abstinerce from causing 
pain { Klesa-Jananam) by body, 
mind or speech. The next Yama or 
abstention is Satya, “struth of speech 
and thought corresponding to what 
is seen, inferred er heard.” Truth 
of speech means that the hearer is 
not deceived by it and does not 
mistake its meaning and its implica- 
tions, and that it is not purposeless. 
Truthfulness is also to be limited by 
a higher consideration for the good 
of all beings and should not cause 
injury (sarvabhitopakarartham na 
Bhitopaghataya ). Therefore, one 
should speak the truth which is 
consistent with the universal good 
(Tasmat Parikshya Sarvabhatahitam),. 

All this purification of the heart 
or expansion of the self depends 
ultimately upon the discipline of the 
mind. The central point of the 
Hindu system is the training of the 
mind as an instrument of self-fulfil- 
ment and the increase of its potency. 
All human beings must agree that 
there is no other way to improve the 
mind and to magnify its powers 
than to follow the very first injunc- 
tion laid down in the Yoga Sutras, 
viz., Chatta-uritti-nirodha. The mind 
is recognised in the Yoga system as 
remaining in the five states called 
Chutta-bnanu. In the first state, 
Kshipia, the mind is restless, dis- 
tracted, wandering ( Bhramati ) from 
one object to another. In the second 
state, Madha, the mind is more 
steady but ts absorbed in Vishaya 
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or pleasures, and is also prone to 
passions like anger. In the third 
state, Vikshipta, there are lucid 
intervals of concentration, a state in 
which the mind generally cultivates 
the ‘pleasant and avoids what is 
unpleasant. Next, in the Lkagra 
state the mind is able to concentrate 
on the thought of. one object. The 
highest state of the mind is Nivuddha, 
marked by “concentration and in- 
hibition of conflicting functions so 
that the mind is left with the sub- 
stratum of its innate dispositions as 
its only content ” ( Niruddha-sakala- 
oriithant Sanskara-avasesham ). 

The aim of Yoga is thus to lead 
the mind away from the first three 
conditions, which are not congenial 
to concentration, and to fix it on 
the last two states which constitute 
the; Yoga-bhitmi, the mental plane 
favourable to the practice of Yoga 
or concentration. 

There can be no doubt that the only 
way by which man can achieve self- 
expansion is by the instrumental- 
ity of the mind possessed of infinite 
potentialities, and that the only way 
by which the innate potency of the 
mind can be indefinitely magnified 
by ‘the mental process called Chitta- 
uritti-nivodha or the detachment of 
the mind from matter. The first 
step of religion is thus to stop the 
functioning of the mind as the 
avenue or vehicle of objective knowl- 
edge, the inhibition of individuation. 
Individuation is the process by 
which the mind is linked through 
the senses with external objects, and 
begins to enjoy and to run after 


them, becoming gpsorbed more and 
more im the pursuit of pleasuses 
which are fleeting. It is the pursuit 
of what is not real. The Real is 
what is changeless, everlasting. To 
cultivate individual objects is to 
cultivate the perishable, to tread 
the path towards death. Thus the 
principle of individuation is the 
principle of death. 

The progress towards the death- 
less, the whole, the absolute, is to be 
achieved by the contrary process, 
by which individuation must cease 
and the Individual must approx- 
imate more and more to the Uni- 
versal. Therefore the mind must 
be radically transformed. It must 
be purged of all impurities which it 
has gathered by its contact with 
matter. These impurities are the 
impressions or Sanskaras which are 
left imprinted on the mind by 
its perception and enjoyment of 
individual facts and objects. When 
the mind gets out of the fetters 
of individual experiences and their 
reactions, and rests in itself free and 
self-contained, there dawns upon it 
automatically the knowledge of 
things in the mass, the knowledge 
of the whole, Omniscience. Thus 
the religious process is the process 
of Chitta-vritti-nirodha. 

Individuation may be described 
as going along the Pravriiti-marga, 
a process of “ Outgoing’’ as con- 
trasted with the process of sivritii 
or ‘“Ingoing.” The outgoing ten- 
dency is part of the creative process 
of which the universe is the outcome. 
The Rigveda tells of the cosmic 
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principle of creat and the scheme 


ofthe universe. The cosmic law of 
universal being fixes the law of 
every being in the universe. The 
universe is the outcome of the 
impulse by which the One was 
stirred to manifest Himself in the 
Many. Sa Akamayata bahusyam 
Prajayeya (He the One desiréd that 
He should grow into the many). 
The One desired ( Asisha) that He 
should have the enjoyment of crea- 
tion ( dvavianum Ichchhamanah ) but 
there could not be any creation 
unless He inhibited this primary self 
( Prathama Chchhai). Then alone 
could He externalise Himself in 
objects into which He had also to 
penetrate (avaran avivesa). The 
supreme Being, bent upon creation, 
was at pains to find the material 
out of which the world could be con- 
structed and the foundation upon 
which it could rest. He had <o find 
both in Himself, for nothing is 
besides Brahma. The Creazor as 
Virāt Purusha had to offer up His 
Virat-deha as sacrifice for His pro- 
jected creation. Nay, more; He 
has also to sustain His creation by 
constantly breathing life into every 
particle of this Universe thus 
created. The Creator cannot go to 
sleep over His creation even for a 
moment. 
into the subjectivity of His primary 
self as Hiranya Garbha, it will mean 
the dissolution of the creation into 
the original source out of which it 
arose. Therefore, God cannot have 
any respite from His labours for His 
creation. ‘He is Gudakeéa, the Con- 


If He does so and retires . 
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queror of sleep. He is organically 
connected with his creation, as the 
mother with her child in embryo. 
One vitalises the osher. Thus Hindu 
thought arrives at the fundamental 
position that God is in every crea- 
ture by His outgcing process of 
objectivity, of which the creation is 
the outcome, and that, further, 
every creature has as its ultimate 
destiny relapse into Him in the 
irresistible ingoing process. 

The supreme Being offers up His 
creation as a sacrifice to Himself. 
Creation includes a process of evolu- 
tion and its dissolution by a process 
of involution into the source from 
which it originated. 

Every human being is the creator 
of his little system to which he must 
be related as God is to His creation. 
Dharma is the relationship which 
binds the Creator to His system, 
which holds and sustains the system. 
The Virat-Purusha is the exemplar 
of Dharma. The law by which God 
creates and sustains His Creation, 
must be the law for every individual 


creature. Man is made after God’s 
image. The part takes after the . 
whole. God creates and sustains 


the Universe by His infinite self- 
sacrifice. Man also must sustain his 
own system by his own self-sacrifice. 
He is not capable of the complete self- 
immolation of which the Almighty 
is capable, but he should undergo 
the self-sacrifice of wiich he, a finite 
being, is capable. The religious texts 
prescribe a programme of daily 
sacrifices for each individual by 
which his stlf is expanded and his 
i i 
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heart, purified and widened. These 
Pancha-Mahayajias are modelled 
upon the primordial Purusha-Y ajia, 
the cosmic self-sa¢rifice of the Virat- 
Purusha. Thus religion is another 
name for self-sacrifice by which the 
narrow self of the individual is more 
and more merged in the universal. 


The first sacrifice is the offer of 
worship to the Devas ( Deva Yajña), 
the gods or the Ishtadevata, to 
whom the individual owes his first 
loyalty. The second sacrifice is that 
offered to the pitris, the ancestors, 
to whom the individual owes so 
much. One must be proud of his 
pedigree and pay all honour to it. 


The third sacrifice is the worship of 


the Rishis, the fathers of learning 
and ‘culture to whom mankind owes 
its intellectual and spiritual heritage. 
By the fourth sacrifice man is train- 
ed to a catholic and cosmopolitan 
outlook by the worship he has daily 


to offer to humanity as a whole,’ 


symbolised in the guest to whom he 
is not at all related (Nriyajia). 
Atiihi Devo Bhava is the injunction 
of the Upanishads. The guest is to 
be worshipped as a God. Lastly, 
there is the widest possible expan- 
sion' of the heart achieved by the 
daily worship of all created beings 
( Bhuta-Yajaia) so that the individ- 
ual may feel his kinship with the 
entire creation and be able to live 
in the One, the Brahma. 

Thus Hinduism in its essence and 
fundamentals is not a body of doc- 
trine and practices to be followed 
by a particular community. It lays 


J 


down the princips of self-culture, 
the way of life for all seekers after 
salvation (Mumukshw). It views 
religion as a code of conduct by 
which its principles are to be re- 
alised and applied to life. Supreme 
Knowledge, the Knowledge of the 
Atman or the Brahma as the sole 
Reality, is the fruit of Karma, a lifc 
of discipline and Brahamacharya. 
Religion is a process of self-expan- 
sion or self-fulfilment. It means the 
progressive approach of the Individ- 
ual towards the Universal by his 
steady cultivation of the cosmopoli- 
tan outlook and of the widest sym- 
pathies as indicated in the virtues of 
Maitri, Karuna, Ahimsa and Satya, 
which must be assimilated as part 
of his nature. This widening or 
purification of the heart can only be 
achieved by the co-operation of both 
head and heart. The mind must 
aid in the purification of the heart. 
It must cease to think in terms of 
individual objects to which it must 
not be attached by the senses. The 
contact of mind with matter contam- 
inates and materialises the mind 
and tends to destroy its inner 
essence. A materialised mind mani- 
fests itself in materialism. The only 
escape from this debasement is to 
free the mind from the clutches of 
matter by training it to detachment 
from objects, as explained above. 
Such detachment can be achieved 
only by the practice of Yoga and its 
various regulations, physical, moral 
and mental. 
RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 
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LTIYATING HONESTY 


{Miss Elizabeth Cross sees moral isstes with refreshing clarity. “Her 
plea for mental honesty is timely. For cant not only is “fte most loathsome 
of all vices.” It also clouds the vision of nations as of individuals. And in 
the coming months there can be few needs greeter than of clear sight of honest, 


open minds.—Ep. ] 


“What is truth?” still remains a 
rhetorical question, used by many of 
us when we want to dodge more 
awkward ones. The fact being that 
we all, without exception, have a 
very good idea indeed as to what it 
is, in thought, word and deed. The 
honest way to behave is usually as 
obvious as the good way (being 
identical with it) but is generally 
hurtful in some measure to our more 
selfish urges. Honesty is not easy, 
but a lack of honesty piles up im- 
mense difficulties for the self and 
the community. 
~ Advocates of truthfulness often 
lay stress on the airing of unpleasant 
thoughts towards others, failing to 
realise that this particular exercise 
is merely the expression of their 
own private spite! What is of far 
greater importance is for us to 
cultivate an honest attitude towards 
ourselves, to view our own capacities, 
achievements and failings in an im- 
partial manner, so that we may 
have some hope of improvement. 

Honesty must begin with the 
individual before it can spread bene- 
ficially outwards from the individ- 
ual’s social and workaday life. For 
the most part we are a mass of 
illusions concerning ourselves and 
these false ideas harm us first of all, 


and then harm the community. 
We al have our favourite illusions ; 
some believe themselves to be partic- 
ularly sensitive, so that they must 
avoid all crude and unpleasant 
scenes. or work. They take pride in 


this pseudo-sympathy, saying “Oh, 


I shouldn’t be the least use in an 
accident.... I faint at the slightest 
thing.” so leaving the work to the 
truly sympathetic who control their 
naturel recoil and use their energy 
in selfless help. Other people have 
false ideas as to their capacities both 
artistic and intellectual, and when 
these so-called talents fail to find 
appreciation in the world they con- 
sider themselves the victims of 
persecution. (We have all met the 
man whose colleagues band together 
to prevent his obtaining promotion, 
or the woman whose love affairs are 
always ruined by interfering friends 
and relatives. ) 


The majority of us waste valuable 
energy and accumulate much sorrow | 
througa this false assessment of our 
talents and characters. Once we can 
manage to “come down to earth”’ 
and admit that we aren’t really so 
remarkably gifted, so highly born or 
so wonderfully cultivated, then we 
do stand the chance of learning 
someth:ng.* “For the lord’s sake,” 
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said my old farm foreman, “don’t 
send 'me one of they agricultural 
college young chaps, for he'll know 
everything and we'll never get noth- 
ing done I?” He meant that he 
would have no chance to explain 
our special local conditions or say 
what particular kind of work we 
found most successful. “ You can’t 
teach ’em nothing,” he said. “ They 
know it all.” This may sound ex- 
aggerated, but it is a real example 
of lack of honesty due to false ideas 
of the self and the person’s talents. 
Really great men and women take 
an honest pride in their achieve- 
ments and capacities, but they have 
an equally honest realisation of the 
immensity of knowledge and the 
infinity of improvement open to each 
individual soul. 

A great deal of the general dis- 
honesty that clogs the individual is 
due 'to our subservience to what we 
know to be worldly and false stand- 
ards. We know that money and 
possessions are, in the final count, 
of no intrinsic value, yet how few of 
us fail to be impressed by the man 
who drives up in an immense car or 
the woman who is draped tastefully 
in expensive furs and who drips with 
valuable jewels. We say, with bated 
breath, ‘‘ He’s done wonderfully well 
you know” and ‘She married very 
well,” meaning that he has made a 
great deal of monty, no matter how, 
and that she has captured a rich 
husband, no matter how unpleasant. 
The same attitude is apparent in the 
phrases “ He’s bound to get on,” 
“He's really successful?” which is 
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understood, by thé Westerner at any 
rate, té refer entirely to world 
success. This attitude colours our 
whole outlook and makes for per- 
sonal dishonesty and subtle bragging. 
Some people succumb more com- 
pletely than others, but it is so very 
wide-spread that if, by contrast, you 
admit quite simply that you cannot 
afford a certain article, that you 
have very little money, it is taken 
as a joke. It is so unthinkable 
that any one should admit poverty 
cheerfully ( without making plentiful 
excuses about the war and hinting 
at an affluent past), that no one 
believes you; they think you are 
merely mean and making a pretence 
of poverty. A cheerful avowal of 
poverty is so startling to most shop- 
keepers that they will then press 
goods upon you, on credit, believing 
that you must be rich! A mad 
world indeed, my masters. This 
dishonesty when it comes to the 
question of money may seem! trivial, 
but it is truly serious. it leads 
people into innumerable difficulties, 
debt and a dreary life of “ trying to 
keep up appearances.” 

In a less common form we get the 
dishonesty of pretending to be more 
cultivated, more “ high-brow,” more 
refined than one really is. This, 
although less wide-spread than the 
passion for appearing rich, is equally 
deadly, for it precludes the sufferer 
from finding out, cultivating and 
improving his own real tastes. Very 
large numbers of people, at any rate 
in England and America, spend very 
large quantities of time being bored 
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art shows and 
lectures, coming away more bewil- 
dered than ever and rarely finding 
the thread that might lead them 
towards appreciation. They cannot 
be honest—and humble—enough to 
realise that they need gentle teach- 
ing, and need also to make some 
earnest efforts before they can join 
the elect. 

There js no time to discuss the 
prevalent attitude of dishonesty in 
trade, advertising, religion and poli- 
tics. They are all reflections of the 
individual’s false ideals of worldly 
success. They flatter, and also 
appeal to all the snob instincts that 
we have cultivated so successfully 
during the past hundred years. The 
only hopeful sign is that such dis- 
honesty has been so overdone that 
it is beginning to lose its potency. 
In advertising, at least, there are 
signs of reaction. The most success- 
ful advertisers today are adopting a 
policy of understatement, such as 
“ We don’t say our stuff is wonder- 
ful, or the very best, but it is the 
best you can get for the money,” 
and so on. 

What can the ordinary person do 
about all this? At first sight it 
seems hopeless. Dishonesty is en- 
trenched, supported by all our false 
ideals and backed up by a smug 
- hypocrisy that is harder to fight 
than any startling evil. However, 
starting in a quiet manner each one 
can do something and car help 
others at the same time. It is sur- 


stiff at concert 


wt 


prising how. one individual, who has- 


taken honest stock of his own 





character and capacities and is con- 
tent to admit his imperfections 
(whle working for improvement ) 
will 2ncourage othtrs to do the same. 
Once false pride is destroyed it is 
amazing how much can be done to 
help others. This applies particularly 
to any who are in a position of 
authority or who have charge of 
children or young people. For 
example a class was astonished when 
the teacher answered a question by 
sayirg, “I haven't the slightest 
idea ” One child said, ‘I thought 
you knew everything!” The teacher 
repliec. “ Don’t be silly, how could 
any one? But I’ve a good idea 
how :c find things out and I’ll show 
you kcw, too.” That is, surely, the 
right attitude for any teacher, one 
of ensouragement and honesty. Far 
too many adults have a false dignity 
when dealing with children; they 
must remain superior, even at the 
risk cf a dishonesty the children dis- 
cover. 

It :s of course, with children that 
our greatest chance of cultivating 
honesty of attitude really lies. 
Child-en can be shown how to 
accept their own capacities and also 
their own limitations; how to culti- 
vate their gifts and enjoy whatever 
work they choose. They must be 
shown (by someone who really 
believes in them) the worth-while 
standards of life, so that they may 
be sared from the money and snob 
attitude. Children, quite naturally, 
have excellent judgment and usually 
prefer a happy, poor father, to a 
disagreeable rich one, while they 
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also like a cheerful companionable 
mother who may not be a very good 
housewife, better than a nagging 
woman who has tidy cupboards! 
Children, too, must be allowed the 
freedom of their own emotions. 
They should not be punished and 
theri coerced sinto being ‘‘sorry”’ 
for ,ill-behaviour, for often the 
expression of sarrow is entirély 
hypocritical. Punishment is a sub- 
ject: too large to be considered here, 
but it certainly must not include a 
dragooning of the emotions, or a 
play upon children’s natural feelings 
for their parents. ‘Mother won’t 
love you if....” is still too often 
heard and is mere blackmail. As 
adults we all pretend too much when 
it comes to feeling; we pretend to 
be sorry, we pretend to love our 
relations, when very often we're 
not: sorry a bit and we loathe 
the: sight of certain people, only it 
would be so-shocking to admit it. 


Dishonest expressions of emotion 
are offen accompanied by honest 
and unpleasant actions, witness the 
loving fathers who prevent their 
daughters’ happy marriages, and 
the loving*mothers who keep their 
sons tied to their apron-strings. No, 
let us allow children to keep their 
emotions honest, even if we help 
them ‘to contro] the expression of 
these emotions. It is necessary, this 
control, but it must not be applied 
too early, or we find that’ the well- 
trained toddler grows up into the 
vicious adult, having all his early 
rages bottled up inside. 

Surely the world has had enough 
of bluff and swank, both of which 
have made their not inconsiderable 
contribution to the present war. Let 
us stop pretending to be what we 
are not, to have what we are never 
likely to have. Let us be ourselves, 
and being ourselves prepare to be 
something truly better. 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


THE HEART ALSO 


The special needs of girls’ education 
were emphasised by Sir Mirza Ismail, 
Prime Minister of Jaipur, in his address 
on 25th November at the opening cere- 
mony of the Birla Balika Vidyapeeth, 
Pilani. Every nerve must be strained, 
he declared, to persuade parents gen- 
erally that girls simply must be edu- 
cated. That is a proposition that should 
not need debate. Self-realisation and 
happiness do not depend upon educa- 
tion but education can lay foundations 
on, which these have at least a better 
chance of being reared. Wives and 
mothers educated on right lines can fill 
their rôle better than the uneducated. 
Domestic science is an indispensable 
part of women’s education, Sir Mirza 
recognised. He approved its being a 
compulsory subject but he emphasised 
that a proper educatiort whether for 

: 


boys or girls was not in the main 
vocational. 

Its chief aims are to develop natural gifis, 
among which those of the mind are very 
important; and to produce intelligent and 
well-informed citizens. 

He recommended the development 
of “a-sort of athletic fitness of mind ” 
in every pupil, boy or girl, along with 
physical fitness. And along with train- 
ing of.mind and body, we are sure Sir 
Mirza would agree, there must go 
training of the heart. Great standards 
of conduct must be held up, noble 
characters studied, the sense of nationai 
and human unity fostered, the urge tc 
serve one’s country and those les: 
fortunate aroused. Then only shall we 
have whole men~and. women as the 


‘ products of our schools,~free, steady, 


strong, to face all difficulties that the 
future holds, 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A SOCIAL REVELATION * ` 


The first evacuation of English towns 
in the early stages of the present war 
revealed certain distressing aspècts of 
the living conditions prevailing in Eng- 
lish towns, particularly the industrial 
towns with their overcrowding and 
absence of fresh air and light. From 
the reception areas went up a wave 
of protest and accusations against the 
habits and the conduct of the evacuees, 
mothers and children. The present 
survey—one of the few existing social 
surveys of its kind—was undertaken 
by a small group of experienced social 
workers with professional qualifications 
and familiar with poverty-stricken 
areas. The investigation in their hands 
presents a well-documented cross sec- 
tion of certain unexpected and un- 
suspected conditions found in English 
towns. 

Habits of wrong spending, on drinks, 
tobacco, football pools and other things 
in parents; bad feeding and sleeping 
habits among children; prevalence of 
juvenile delinquency, want of dis- 
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cipline, bodily dirtiness, skin diseases ; 
lice and filth, insanitary habits—the 
most shocking revelation of all; large- 
scale prevalence of enuresis and bed- 
wetting in children even up tothe age 
of twe.ve to fifteen years in some cases ; 
ignorance and poverty coupled with 
the piaying of insurance companies | 
upon chis insecurity; clothing clubs; 
pawnsneps and ticking; all these are 
closely examined. There are also 
constructive recommendations for the 
improvement of these conditions and 
the lines on which future hopes may 
be based are indicated. The book also 
contains an excellent Liblicgraphy and 
several useful appendices. It ‘is an 
earnest attempt to bring to light the 
squalor that still prevails in English 
towns. Our Towns— A Close Up is an 
eye-opener for all field workers in 
social service and as such is a valuable 
guide fo those who have at heart the 
betterment of those “living below the- 
standard.” 

TARABAI M, PREMCHAND 


[Since the above review was requested from our esteemed friend Sbrimati Tarabai 
Premchand, we received from our London Office the following survey by George 


Godwin.—Ep.] - 
_In a brief preface Miss Bondfield 
says: “ This book will be, I hope, the 
last of its kind.” When one has read 
to the last page, indeed, long before 
that, one appreciates the hope ex- 
pressed. It is a terrible book. 





But Arst a necessary word as to its 
genesis. It is published without any 
named atthor by the Hygiene Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Group on Public 
Welfare in association with the Nation- 
al Courcil of Social Service. It is a 





* Our Towns : A Close Up. WOMEN’S Group on FuBLic WELFARE ; with Preface by 
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A SOCIAL REVELATION 





Report, as Booth’s Life and Labour in 
London and its successor, issued under 
the auspices of the London School of 
Economics a few years ago, were 
reports. 

That is to say, Our Towns is the 
objective presentation of sociological 
material gatheréd during field research. 
That research was made among the 
evacuated children’ and women who 
left our towns and cities to become the 
“ guests ” of country “hosts and host- 
esses.” 

In this way there resulted the impact 
of two widely-separated standards of 
living, namely, that of the submerged 
town-dweller, economically and socially 
considered, and that of the rural cott- 
age dweller and householder., 


“The book, therefore,’ states the 
Introduction, 
represents the attempt of a small group of 
working professional women, all familiar at 
first hand with the conditions of poverty, to 
make a nation-wide survey of the conditions 
of town life in England which might be held 
responsible for those features in the physical 
condition, habits and conduct of the evacuees 
which were the subject of complaint by their 
hostesses. 

War had thrown in the way of this 
group of highly-intelligent women an 
abnormal avenue of investigation of 
conditions pre-existing—and destined 
to continue to exist in the post-war 
world in the absence of the adoption 
of reforms and measures in many 
directions. How such measures and 
reforms should be applied are indicated 
through the book, chapter by chapter. 

This method, and the purely object- 
ive approach, sans any attempt to work 
up the reader’s emotions, is most high- 
ly to be commended. Reading these 
foetid pages, the reader engenders his 
own reactions of disgust, indignation 








and revulsion of fe€ling. 

And ewhat, it may be asked, are the 
conditions which produce such feelings. 
The answer is that they are the condi- 
tions existing in towns and cities 
throughout “England among large sec- 
tions of the population. 

It is not possible in short space to 
indicate more than some of the major 
aspects of the general deplorable total 
picture of ignorance, laziness, dirt, ver- 
min and disease which the report, in 
its entirety, builds up. 

With the book before me, but with- 
out turning back its pages, let me list 
some of the terrible facts. We learn 
of mothers who have never cooked a 
meal in their lives ; of women who have 
never handled a needle; of women who 
claim that head lice are a natural 
phenomenon in children (some assert- 
ing them to be the result of sponta- 
neous generation and indicative of the 
strength of the host). We learn of 
children who have never slept in a bed 
or eaten a cooked meal. (Their sus- 
tenance has been fish and chips and 
tinned foods.) We are told of children 
who are sewn into calico for the winter, 
and of children who thieve, lie, use 
obscene language quite naturally, and 
defecate on the floor, 


Somebody has said of this book that 
nobody who has not a strong stomach 
should undertake the reading of it. 
But since the facts it sets forth form 
part of the pattern of the life of 
England today, there would seem to be 
a strong case for making the reading 
of it compulsory. And in particular 
among all those who assume raoralizing 
attitudes, as, for example, some of the 
palace-housed Anglican bishops, so 
often vocal upon social reform, but so 
remote from the realities of life as lived 
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by men and womeh in a competitive 
sqciety. ° 

From initial disgust at the behaviour 
and standards of such people, one 
passes on to a consideration of the 
environmental factors which Lave re- 
sulted in the product. Disgust is then 
tempered by pity, and pity edged by 
indignation. 

For, it seems quite clear, thase sub- 
merged people are exploited ana robbed 
with impunity. They are robbed by 
their landlords, by hire-purchase 
rogues, by the harsh trade of the illicit 
money lender. All that they buy is 
bought dear and is shoddy; and what 
they sell, their labour, is sold in a 
market where it commands so small 
wages that want becomes the normal 
condition of life. 

I remember, some years ago, hearing 
a well-meaning woman animadvert 
upon the dirtiness of the very poor. 
“At least they could afford soap,” 
she protested. But having been ex- 
ceedingly poor myself, I was able to 
attempt some explanation, namely, 
that as morale declines and the battle 
against superior odds goes agairst one, 
self-respect and the will to fight on 
weaken. People reach a point where 
they accept dirt and vermin, reck- 
oning themselves fortunate if they have 
sufficient clothing to maintain bodily 
warmth and such nutrition as will keep 
body and soul together. 

The degradation, the sloth among 
the women, and their drunken habits; 
and the consequences of these defects 
in their children, stand as an indict- 
ment of our social system. 

Let me quote briefly from the Con- 
clusion. 


A conversation overheard on a bus is not 
without appositeness here. As the vehicle 
passed down the main street of a prosperous 
seaside town, a group of poverty-stricken 
children was seen st&nding on the kerb. 
‘* They don’t look much, do they ?” said one 
housewife to another. ‘Well, anyhow,” 
replied her companion, “that’s what Eng- 
land always falls back-on } ” 


They are indeed what Britain falls back on, 
for in 1937 one-thirg of her families had 
breadwinners earning less than {2.10.0 a 
week; and four-fifths of her population live 
in towas. , 

I suppose that extremes of poverty 
produce similar results wherever it may 
be. It involves its victims in a steady 
process of regression, ina vicious circle 
of want, under-nourishment, debt, poor 
health and the inertia that comes of 
it: disease. Vice. 

That the folk of the English country- 
side are revealed as having a far high- 
er standard, despite the fact that their 
own margin above the want line is a 
small one, suggests that there is an in- 
herent evil in urban life for all who 
cannot escape it, and for whom it is 
the total experience of life. 

In conclusion I would like to say 
that this book is commended. to all 
who under normal conditions of peace 
lived fatly in this land and who, for all 
I know, dream today of living fatly 
when the last bomb has dropped and 
the last human life has been exting- 
uished on the battle-field. 

England must be changed. Only 
when this sinister chapter of our urban 
existence is ended can we hope for an 
end tc such degradation and tragic 
waste of human life as the pages of this 
terrible book set before us. 


GEORGE GODWIN 
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Professor Coupland proposes to cover 
the constitutional problem of India in 
three volumes, of which these are the 
first two. The last is reserved for the 
possibilities of“ an ultimate constitu- 
tional settlement.” 

Indian's, and indeed some Eng- 
lishmen,' who are aware of the urgent 
necessity, to awaken British public 
interest in the Indian case, will regret 
that Professor Coupland has chosen a 
form of survey which, from this point 
of view, can only have a soporific 
effect. While there is, of course, much 
masterly: scholarship in the 160-odd 
pages ofi The Indian Problem, it is 
regrettable that it is so often exercised 
in arranging the facts in strategically 
advantageous positions for the British 
defence. | Occasionally this manceu- 
vering leads to comic results, For 
instance, Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s “Red 
Shirts” į(the Muslim equivalent of 
the Chribtian Church Lads’ Brigade) 
are described as being on “a military 
basis,” and classed with terrorist forces 
said to ‘challenge the very existence 
of the British Government.” 

If sometimes Professor Coupland 
descends! to a biassed and ridiculous 
marshalling of evidence, other passages 
show fairness and good sense. He 
points out that “the Act of 1935 
committed India—the Provinces com- 

pletely, the States in part—to the 
parliamentary system.” But there are 
throughout this book veiled hints that 
Indians may find the solution to the 
problem of self-government elsewhere 
than in jadaptations of the British 
parliamentary system. We shall there- 











/ 


fore await the last volume with hope 
and interest. 

In these volumes he has laid the net 
of difficulties? constitutional and other, 
that le between India and self- 
government, with skill and a good 
fisherman’s judgment. There is no 
doubt that he will catch many for- 
midable fish in the succeeding one. 

“ Makes you realise what were up 
against in India, doesn’t it?” said an 
Englishman who had read the first 
part. 

It does. But we wish that more 
Englishmen would realise that the 
problems of constitution which Indians 
are up against are considerably more 
than half British-made. 

It seems that the greatest creative 
periods of political thought are those 
which offer the most striking contrasts. 
Professor Coupland’s second volume 
shows, perhaps unconsciously, the vast 
gulf fixed between the ideas of Chur- 
chill and of Gandhi, even more clearly 
than it does Hindu-Muslim differences, 


‘on which the author has lavished so 


much skill and space. Indeed, this 
second volume reveals but dimly how 
the Act of 1935 brought India a form 
of “ constitutional progress ” which re- 
sulted in an inevitable clash between 


_Muslims and Hindus in 1937, when the 


Act came into operation, and entirely 
obscures the reasons for provincial 
autonomy’s eventual collapse when the 


elected representatives of the Indian, 


people either.resigned or went to jail. 
Yet, even Professor Coupland’s schol- 
arly obscurantism, his most: careful 
selection of fact and quotation, -has 





ET he Indian Problem : 1833-1935; Indian Politics: 1936-1942. By R. COUPLAND. 
( Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London. 6s. and 7s. 6d. respectively.) 
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not enabled him \, conceal the con- 
trast between the British Government’s 
policy as defined in the first sentence 
of that historic speech by Churchill :— 

The crisis in the affairs of India arising out 
of the Japanese advance ha8 made Britain 
wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to 


guard their land from the menace of the 
invader. s 


‘And Gandhi’s equally histeric +— 


I claim the liberty of going through the 
streets of Bombay and saying that I shall 
have nothing to do with this war, because I 
do not believe in this war and in the 
fratricide that is going on in Europe. 

Not since the clash between Jesus 
Christ and Roman Imperialism has 
there been a greater conflict of faiths 
than this. Here are two fighters— 
the one believing in war-without- 
violence and taking a Hindu view of 
the Sermon on the Mount; the other 
believing in war-with-violence and 
taking an Anglican view of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Both men have, 
of course, human liberty as their star. 
But Churchill sees liberty through the 
eyes of the ordinary Englishman. The 
liberty to talk, to discuss politics in 
pubs, and occasionally to vote within 
the very strict limits laid down by the 
government already in power. Gandhi, 
on the other hand, takes a curiously 
uncommon man’s point of view. He 
thinks, as Bernard Shaw once put it, 
that the only kind of liberty worth 
having is the liberty of the oppressed 
to squeal when hurt and the liberty to 
remove the conditions which hurt them. 

To be detached in the midst of an 
historical epoch such as this, when a 
very large section of humanity is 
seeking to throw off its chains, is 
admittedly difficult. But it surely 
does not require the merit of a 
Bodhisattva for a scholar like Professor 


- of educated Indians 


ne a w 


Couplend to remain scholarly even 
though defending his own government. 
Such jibes as: “On October ł3— 
waves of German kombers crossed the 
Flentish coast that day and some of 
taem reached London—the Working 
Committee accepted Mr. Gandhi’s plan 
cf campaign and promised him “the 
fallest co-operation in all that he may 
raquire or expect them to do,” are 
tnworthy of the moral fairness and 
keenness of intellect of which, at his 
test, Oxford’s Beit Professor of Colon- 
ial History is so capable. And surely, 
ia view of the stream of war supplies 
and armaments which until recently 
fowed from Britain to Japan, he 
night have refrained from the not- 
too-scbtle crack about “ the eagerness 
to see their 
country purged at last of all foreign 
control and standing on its own foot- 
ing beside other countries, with a 
government that is Indian in the same 
full sense as the government of neigh- 
bouring China is Chinese.” 
Indians have mnay hard present 
problems to face, in the solution of 
which Professor Coupland might, with 
more vision and less obscurantism, 
have helped them. For instance, how 
are they to meet Mr. Amery’s con- 
dition of coming together to form 
their own constitution, when the 
>eople’s elected representatives of the 
largest party are without exception in 
prison, and allowed no communication 
among themselves or with minority 
narties outside? This would have 
>een an immediate problem of con- 
stitution worth solving. But, un- 
aappily, Professor Coupland ignores 


t entirely. We offer it to him as a 
suggestion for the final volume of his 
zeport. g 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 
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LECTURES WORTH READING» 


This representative selection from 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s lectures is 
likely to find considerable success in 
the Everyman series. Its influence 
should be wide,and beneficent. The 
author belongs to the central tradi- 
tion in English criticism, and the 
battle he fights against pedantries and 
specialisations—attacking, as their way 
is, from many directions—is a defence 
of the citadel. His declared “ first prin- 
ciple” is “that in studying any work 
of genius we should begin by taking it 
absolutely’’—for what it is, not as a 
subject for enquiries of ‘‘ secondary 
importance.” This is his definition of 
genius :— 


As we dwell here between two mysteries, - 


of a sonl within and an ordered universe 
without, so among us are granted to dwell 
certain men of more delicate intellectual fibre 
than their fellows--men whose minds have, 
as it were, filaments to intercept, apprehend, 
couduct, translate home to us stray messages 


between these two mysteries, as modern ` 


telegraphy has learnt to search out, snatch, 
gather home human messages astray over 
waste waters of the ocean. 

I do not remember a better defini- 
tion in our time. 


The admirable essay “On Jargon,” 
with its doctrine of the active verb 
and concrete noun, needs today no 
advertisement ; but it bears rereading. 
The other essays are concerned less 
with writing—the teaching of which is 
not, as Sir Arthur allows, his main job 
as a university professor—but with the 
more difficult business of reading. To 
write adequately is within the compass, 
if not always the practice, of most 
educated people; but the ability to 


LECTURES WORTH READING 





read adequately, that is, without gross 
prejudice or elementary blunders of 
one sort or another, is far more rare. 
Sir Arthur is throughout an excellent 
guide to appreciation, carrying his own 
wide reading lightly, deft and suhtle 
in allusion, but even more helpful in 
strong grasp of the major outline. 
Looking back on the intellectual 
fever and emotional paralysis of the 
inter-war period, one cannot, it is true, 
claim for these lectures an obvious 
influence: rather they stand apart, or 
above, the polemics of recent criticism, 
breathing, if not a rarer, certainly a 
kindlier and more humane air. Perhaps 
those most deeply influenced have 
remained less vocal. There is no harm 
in that :— 
...the man we are proud to send forth 
from our Schools will be remarkable less for 
something he can take out of his wallet and 
exhibit for knowledge, than for being some- 
thing, and that “something” a rnan of 
unmistakable intellectual breeding, whose 
trained judgment we can trust to choose the 
better and reject the worse. 
Evidences of such judgment have not 
been widespread in print; but we are 
today perhaps on the edge of a new 
vision more catholic and more sane, 
including an understanding of our 
literature as “that which sundry men 
and women have written memorably in 


English about life’’—~as repository, 
therefore, of a living wisdom. ‘The 
defence mechanisms are, of course, 


legion; and we need to be reminded, 
again and again, of the basic truths 
insisted on in these pages—that “ there 
is not, nor ever has been, really fine lit- 
erature—like Isaiah—composed about 





* Cambridge Lectures. By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. 


J-M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 3s.) 


( Everyman’s Library, 
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nothing“at all ” ; that a nineteenth-cen- 
sury poet may be as directly “inspired ” 
as the author of Revelation ; and that 
trué education serves not knowledge 
merely but Life itself, and its pur- 
pose :— of l 
_ So long as I hold that the Creator has an 
idea of a, mau, so long shall I be sure that no 
uneven specialist realizes it. f 
The most controversial piece con- 
cerns “the lineage of English’ liter- 
ature,” regarded as, in its essence, 
cosmopolitan and inclusive, with roots 
splaying wide and deep and sap 
gathered from the Mediterranean 
cultures of the ancient world. Teuton- 
ic origins are dismissed, perhaps, a 
trifle too curtly. The case argued 
against Beowulf and Anglo-Saxon prose 
becomes less strong when one remem- 


_bers The Wanderer and The Seafarer 


at one end of the story and Words- 
worth’s Prelude, with its deliberate 
re-ection of classical mythology, at the 
other. Some, but not all, may be 
willing to regard these as exceptions. 
To insist on the generating importance 
of the Provençal lyric‘’appears eminent- 
ly wise; and yet again the significance 
of the sea in our’ national literature— 
th2 grey, Nordic sea—raises a doubt. 
One can, however, readily expand 


‘Sir Arthur’s thesis whilst leaving its 


central emphasis undisturbed. ` 
The book’s procuction is a creditable 
wer-time achievement. There is one 
slip in discussion of King Lear on p. 
157—elther a lapse of the author’s or 
a misprint—confusing Gloucester and 
Kent. 
G. WILSON KNIGHT 


FATE AND FREE-WILL * 


About fifty years ago Ernest Haeckel 
wrote: “The great struggle between 
the determinist and the indeterminist, 
between the opponent and the sustainer 
of the freedom of the will, has ended 
today, after more than 2,900. years, 
completely in favour of the deter- 
minist.” How unworthily dogmatic 


and how false this pronouncement was, _ 


the subsequent history of this con- 
troversy abundantly shows; even now 
a final solution seems no readier to 
hand than in Haeckel’s dey, and as 
Dr. Davidson observes—bequeathing 
the problem to posterity—seems even 
to recede with every fresh discovery. 
That is too gloomy a view perhaps, 
though a justifiable one on the evidence 
which the author assembles, since 


scientists and even theologians have 
menifestly failed to work out any 
common agreement. Nor does Dr. 
Devidson assist them. Admirably 
objective in his treatment, he presents 
his subject historically and impartially, 
as an interpreter who pleads no cause 
but calls upon the chief witnesses cne 
by one to state their case, whether it 
be for the prosecution or the defence. 
Beginning with a brief chapter on 
Arcient Babylonia whose “astral fat- 
alim ” influenced the Greek systers, 
Dr. Davidson considers the problem as 
it appears in Greek and Roman philos- 
ophy and in the Hebrew conception 
of the origin of evil which so markedly 
affected Christian theology under the 
direction of teachers like St. Paul and 





* The Free Will Controversy. By M., DAVIDSON, D. SC., F.R.A.S. (C. A. Watts and Co., 
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St. Augustine and the sixteenth-centu- 
ry Reformers, all of whom believed in 
original sin and all of whom, with 
varying emphase?, were predestina- 
riang. Pelagius the heretic was a 
notable exception but his name is 
abhorred by the orthodox even today. 

Chapters folld)w on Descartes, who 
held that animals are automata but 
that man’s will is within limits free ; on 
Spinoza and Leibnitz, whose systems 
converge in the thought that freedom 
is found through reason and insight 
into the nature of God; on Kant who 
posits free-will as a moral necessity ; 
on David Hume, John Stuart Mill, 
Ernest Haeckel and some lesser lights. 
Further chapters describe the problem 
in the light of recent developments in 
Biology and Physics, with special 
attention to the Principle of Indeter- 
minacy and the quantum hypothesis 
as 'developed by Eddington, Max 
Planck and others. 

In a concluding chapter, forsaking 
impartiality, the author subjects Dr. 
William Temple ( Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) to searing criticism for some 
muddled thinking and in particular for 
displaying “an inner knowledge of the 
mind of God.” In doing so he suggests 
that the number of Hindu gods “runs 
into millions,” and asks, without 
answering, ‘Where is the theistic 
scheme in the Hindu Pantheon?” It 
is evident here that he is speaking from 
hearsay rather than knowledge. 

The book must be assessed for what 


; 
i 


it is, a historical study, and not for 
what itenight be, an argued presenta- 
tion of the case for or against the 
doctrine of free-will. Even so, the 
author’s reserve is itself an implicit 
indication of his own outlook on the 
problem he discusses. It is evident 
that he looks for no answer from 
spiritual experiencé, nor even allows 
that an answer is, or can be forthcom- 
ing from this source, He holds the 
mystics’ testimony in low regard. 
Exigencies of space, he says, prevent 
his dealing with the moral aspects of 
his problem. But these omissions arc 
crucial. That we have an awareness of 
free-will is a significant fact. Without 
this assurance we might exist as a 
unified concourse of atoms, but we 
could not hve as conscious beings, 
alertly, strivingly, co-operatively. Con- 
sciousness loses its essential meaning in 
a closed deterministic system, for con- 
sciousness assumes choice, and if there 
be no possibility of choice ethics is a 
mere utilitarian device for preserving 
social order and the spiritual quest is 
a fantasmal pursuit. When Einstein 
avers that he “cannot understand 
what people mean when they talk 
about freedom of the human will” he 
is speaking as a scientist within the 
scientists’ causal ‘ universe.” Frec- 
dom of the spirit is the transcending 
of that “ universe ” ; as St. Paul poct- 
ically describes it, deliverance from the 
“bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 
Les_re BELTON 
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‘The Figure of Beatrice. 
Danie. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. ( Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., London. tos. 6d.) 

The works of great poets can so 
easily become the sepulchre of comm- 
entators, and when they invite the 
attention of ecclesiastical censors or 
theologians, the danger is all the 
greater. For this reason Dante has 
suffered in this way more than Shake- 
speare and it is a rare refreshment to 
read a study of him by a poet whose 
conception of the Christian mystery, 
of the meaning of the divine reconcile- 
ment of heaven and earth, of spirit and 


body, is so truly and finely imaginative. - 


There are times when a certain dcctrinal 
complacency dulls and dries a little 
Mr. Williams’s sensitive interpretation, 
but for the most part he restores 
Dante’s great work to that ground of 
human experience, open to the hum- 
blest of us, where its roots have always 
been. To say that his book is a study 
of Romantic Love is almost to vulgarise 
it in modern ears. So terribly has the 
loftiest of human devotions been 
debased in the modern usage of that 
word “romantic.” As he himself writes, 

Since Dante the corrupt following of his 
way has spoiled the repute of the vision. 
But the vision has remained. People still 
fall in love, and fall in love as Dante did. 
It is not unusual to find them doing it. 

How heartening it is to find a critic 
beginning at the beginning with the 
simple human experience. And Mr. Wil- 
liams’s excellence is never to forget 
the beginning in the end, while fore- 
seeing, as Dante surely did without 
knowing what he saw, the end in the 
beginning. It was to know what he 
saw on that May morning of the year 
1283, in a street in Florence when 
Beatrice dressed in white looked at 
him and ‘‘saluted” him, that he 


A Study in . 
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travelled the awesome and ecstatic way 
of whica his poetry from the Vita Nuova 
to the Paradiso is the imaginative 
record. Towards tlte end of that way, 
in the realm of Gemini beyond the 
planetary heavens, he heard the voice 
of Beatrice saying, “Open your eyes; 
see what [ am.” : 


This is the great offer, comments 
Mr. Wilizms, 
and the great demand....This is what 
Dante’s poetry had all along been trying to 
do, from the very first moment. Beatrice 
and Lov2 nad then both been “unknown 
modes of being.” He had imaged them in 
the Vita, then he had analysed them in the 
Convivio: ne had renewed them in the 
Commedia, 


Now he sees and knows her as she 
is, And the wonder of it is that she is 
not only the image of adorable love, 
of heavenly perfection, but also the 
Florentine girl of the May morning. 
It is because Mr. Williams maintains 
the humanity of Beatrice even at the 
loftiest transhumanised height that 
her reality grows and grows as it did 
for Dante instead of fading into a 
spiritual abstraction. As he says of 
one of her sayings in the Paradiso, 
only truly to be experienced if it is a 
woman who speaks as well as Love and 
Wisdom incarnate, 

This urion of laughter and knowledge, 
modesty and magnificence, humility and 
infallibility, may be difficultto imagine. The 


alternative is a cultured female psychiatrist, 
with an officially spiritual smile. 


Too often, alas! Beatrice has been 
reduced by learned commentators to 
something like that. Mr. Williams 
restores her to her full, her infinitely 
expressive stature. She becomes the 
true image of heavenly human perfec- 
tion which Dante journeyed and la- 
boured aad suffered to see. 


x 
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As'a guide to that journey, to the 
text of it and the meaning, step by step 
through the Hell of wilful falseness to 
the vision to the Heaven of the vision 
redcemed and shared, this book is of 


Scngitaralndkara of Sarngadeva. 
Vol.I, Adhyaya I. Edited by PANDIT 
S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI. (Adyar Li- 
brary, Adyar, Madras. Rs. g/-) 

A melancholy interest attaches to 
this publication because the great 
schclar who was its editor died before 
it could see the light of day. He had 
got ready for the press all the seven 
Adhyayas of the immortal work on 
Indian music by Sarngadeva but died 
before writing a critical and com- 
prehensive introduction to the work. 
He was a great authority on the Indian 
arts of music and the dance as well as 
on Indian philosophy and religion. 

Sarngadeva’s great work is the 
staiidard treatise on Indian Music. 
Pandit Subrahmanya Sastri’s edition 
is superior to all the previous ones 
because additional manuscripts of the 
commentaries of Kallinatha and Simha- 
bhupala (Kalanidhi and Sudhahara ) 
have been scrutinised with care by the 
editor. The later portions of the great 
treatise are likely to be published soon 
in ‘the Adyar Library Series. The 
seven chapters of the work deal with 
Swara, Raga, Prakirnaka, Prabandha, 
Tala, Vadya and Nritya, respectively. 

The author says that his family 
belonged originally to Kashmere. His 
father Sodhala was patronized by King 
Singhana who ruled at Deogiri (the 
mddern Dowlatabad:) from 12r0 to 
1247. Sarngadeva calls himself ‘ one 
learned in all sciences” ( Kalitasakala- 
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the greatest value. Itis that rare thing, 
a marriage of learning and experiences. 
What Mr. Williams has thought of 
Dante, he has also profoundly and 
sensitively felt. 

. Huen PA. FAUSSET 


shastrak), Verse 10. He refers also to 
many previous expert writers on the 
subject. 

The basic general and preliminary 
ideas in the work are of great beauty 
and value and are in accord with the 
traditional Indian ideas as contained 
in Bharata Natya Sastra and other 
famous works, Sangita is the name 
given to the composite entity made up 
of Gita (vocal music), Vadya (instru- 
mental music } and Nritta ( the dance ). 
It is of two kinds, Marga and Desi. 
Marga is the classical general type. 
Desi is the local special popular type. 
Of the three elements of Sangita, vocal 
music is the most important because 
instrumental music follows it while the 
dance follows the instrumental music. 
Vocal music is said to have been 
distilled from the Séma Veda. Music 
appeals to all and dowers us with all 
the attainments of life (Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha). 

The author then enters into the 
philosophy of music. He calls music 
the captivator of the universe and the 
destroyer of samsara (Geyam Vitan- 
vato Lokaranjanam Bhavabhanjanaxt ). 
He then proceeds to deal with VAdi, 
Samvadi, Vivadi and Amvadi Swaras, 
Grama, Moorchana, Varna, Alankara, 
Jati, etc. The work has an appendix 
relating to swaraprastéra. Thus the 
work evolves the intricate harmonics 
of music from-the basic primieval 
harmonies of the Spirit. 

K. S. RAMASWAMI SASIR 
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Letter to Andrew. By Rom LANDAU. 
(Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 


Let it first be fully conceded that 
this is an honest and sincere book. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to doubt 
the sincerity of a man who, dealing out 
death from the gun turret ofan R.A. F. 
plane, can ask: “ Why does God allow 
young men to be killed?” One begs 
leave, however, to doubt the wisdcm of 
his perspective and the clarity of his 
thought. “It would seem that Rom 
Landau possesses to a high degree 
what E. M. Forster has described as an 
Englishman’s “power of confusing his 
own mind.” 

The book is addressed to Andrew, 
who was not only the author’s personal 
friend and gunner companion, but 
obviously symbolises for him the many 
young Englishmen who have met their 
death prematurely in war. ‘‘ You were 
so happy during the last few weeks,” 
he writes, “so eager about the ‘final 
refitting of your plane and about each 
detail of your own gun turret.” But 
far from facing the spiritual and logical 
implications of such an attitude, and 
searching deep in his soul and heart 
and mind for an understanding, he 
dismisses it with a single sentence: 
“What you’and many like you have 
died for, should by now be self-evident.” 

Self-evident to whom? To the 
children who are whipped for shouting 
peace slogans down the sordid lenes of 
Indian slums? To the starved corpses 
for whom “measures have been taken 
for quick removal.’ from the streets 
of Calcutta? To Mahatma Gandhi, 
perhaps ? 
” « Probably no problem brought about 


service. 


by the war is more puzzling to those 
who believe in God than that of 
‘undeserved’ suffering and death,” 
Rom Landau adhits. But having 
posed <his problem, he devotes a whole 
chapte- to the case of Captain Brown, 
a sex maniac at large in the R.A.F., 
and another to an ingénuous panegyric 
on-a public demonstration of love by a 
young zouple in the corner of a railway 
carriage, so that by the time he reaches 
his real problem there are no more 
pages left. If only he had extended 
his brief chapter on “ The Meaning of 
Sufferirg ” into a volume, we could 
add to our respect for his sincerity and 
honesty the virtue of illumination. One 
paragraph will suffice to show what, at 
his best, he is capable of :— 

... few forms of happiness bring with them 
the subHme peace which we find within 
ourselves when sorrow has led us back finally 
to the true source of our being. Buddha 
called this state of unification Nirvana. For 
Nirvana corresponds in no sense to the 
conventional picture of it as an unconscious 
bliss in which the individuality has been 
extinguisaed. Nirvana is in the first place 
the wanirg out of suffering; then, an exalted 
state of consciousness, the Upanishadic turiya, 
in which che personal self gradually becomes 
absorbed in God-awareness ; and finally it is 
God-identification. In Christian mysticism, 
we find this idea expressed in the words of 
Meister Eckhart, ‘God absorbs the soul, 
leaving no trace.” ` 

If Rom Landau will take that as his 
standar, and write another book 
without mental confusions; moral eva- 
sions, and otherwise putting on R. A. F. 
“ blinkėrs,” he will be doing the young 
Andrews, who may be called upon to 
die as gunners tomorrow, a great 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 
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Unity. By MAHATMA GANDHI AND 
OTHERS; edited by J. P. Gupta. 
(Hamara Hindostan Publications, Bom- 
bay.. As. 8) , 

The Hamara Hindostan Publications, 
proclaiming that “ Unity is our aim 
and freedom of our land is our goal,” 
have' brought owt an inspiring collec- 
tion lof extracts from the writings and 
speeches of Mahatma Gandhi, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad etc., under 
the striking title of Unity. They all 
reiterate in their characteristic way the 
imperishable truth of the Brother- 


Give Democracy a Chance. By 
“Cactus.” (Karnatak Publishing 
House, Bombay 2. Re. 1/12) 

Indians of South Africa. By BHASKAR 
APPASAMY. (Current Topics Series 
No. ;12, Padma Publications Ltd., Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay. 
As. 12/-) 

How to Secure Indian Independence. 
By |“ SUTLEJ.” (Oxford University 
Press, Bombay. As. 8) 

“Cactus” attempts to present “a 
political and economic cross section of 
Europe between the two world wars.” 
A revealing analysis, necessarily brief, 
of the complex of forces that made 
possible the rise of Hitlerism and the 
present disaster. He strikes the right 
note in his insistence on freedom, 

I ` 


Let India Fight for Freedom! By 
K. A. ABBAS. (Sound Magazine Pub- 
lication Department, Bombay. Re. 1/8) 

‘We congratulate K. A. Abbas on his 
book. It refutes the lie that the leaders 
of India have ever been pro-Fascist. 
One by one Mr. Abbas takes up the 
calumnies against Jawaharlal Nehru, 


hood of Man that has inspired ana 
guided all great movements in history. 
Gandhiji’s words strike one as the 
reverberating echo of the message of 
the sages of all lands. Jawaharlal 
Nehru reiterates the same Message 
charged with deep human sympathy 
and understanding. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad reminds one of the philoso- 
pher-statesmen of Islam who kept 
burning the flame of human culture in 
the engulfing darkness of medieval 
Europe. They prove the unity of India 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
M.A.B. 


security and democracy for all, if con- 
temporary travail holds any warning 
for the future. 

The story of racial hatred in South 
Africa makes one less sanguine. Smuts 
tightens up discrimination while the 
Allied. war lords are proclaiming 
democracy from the house-tops. Shri 
Appasamy tells a sorry tale. 

“Sutlej” brings us to India which 
he divides into Hindustan, Pakistan 
and Princes-stan (grouped in nine 
other sovereign states) with option 
to federate. Britain’s willingness to 
quit and also the minorities’ and the 
princes’ readiness to play a different 
rôle than that of pawns in the imperial 
game are too lightly assumed. 

V.M], 


against Gandhiji, against the Indian 
National Congress, and proves them 
baseless. This book should convince 
the most sceptical of “India’s Front 
Against Fascism ” and of the opposition 
of India’s greatest leaders to aggres- 
sion anywhere. 

M.A. 3B. 
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The Revelations of Saint Meikandar. 
By Yocr SRI SHUDDHANANDA BHARAT- 
IAR. (Anbu Nilayam, Ramachandra- 
puram, Trichy Dist. Re. 1/8) 

Sri Shuddhananda Bharatiar js a 
well-known Tamil poet and critic. In 
this small book he translates into plain 
English the aphorisms of a mediæval 
saint and seer, Meikandar. The latter’s 
twelve aphorisms are lucidly comment- 
‘ed upon and interpreted for the 
ordinary „reader. They embody the 
basic teachings of the philosophical 
system called Siddhanta, which takes 
its origin in the Sanskrit Agamas or 
approaches to divine knowledge, which 
are intended to purify and prepare the 
imperfect man for final approach to self- 
realisation and Divinity. The twelve 
pithy aphorisms which are translated 
here from Tamil are claimed by the 
commentator to be more suggestive, of 
deeper and wider significance than 
the Sanskrit Sutras themselves. They 


The Dhamma-Cakka-Pavatiana Sutta 
or The First Sermon. of the Buddha 
Delivered at the Deer-Park (Sarnath ) 
about Two Thousand Five Hundred 
Years Ago in the Month of July 
( Asādha ). (Sister Vajira, Maha Bodhi 
Society, Sarnath, U. P. As. 4) 

Beyond the Intellect.. By W. J. GABB ; 
The Way of Becoming: A Psychological 
Study of the Noble Eightfold Path. By 
CLARE CAMERON. (Nos. 2 and 3, 
Foundations of Peace Series, The 
Buddhist Lodge, London. od. eack ) 

The third of these little books is a 
commentary on the Enlightened One’s 
Noble Fightfold Path, His first exposi- 





embrace the subjects of Deity, the-soul 
and the universe, their nature and their 
relationship. The modes of attain- 
ing intimate knowledge of these truths 
are suggested and the final goal of the 
human soul is explained. The answers 
and the explanations are given in the 
light of the philosophical teachings of 
the Shaiva Siddhanta. 

The inflated claims for the system 
apart, che emphasis upon the need for 
real knowledge and for self-help, upon 
the reality of the graded progress of 
humanity on the evolutionary path, 
and above all upon the need to look 


-within, is valuable. Shri Shuddhananda 


Bharatiar’s commentary makes a brief 
but illcminating handbook of Shaiva 
Siddhanta, the principal teachings of 
which are epitomised in the revelations 
of the early-thirteenth-century saint 
and are lucidly explained by. the 
modern one. 

V. M. INAMDAR 


tion of which is republished, in. the 
first booklet, in Pali (Roman script) 
and English text. That sermon hardly 
needs a commentary, it is so simple 
and so clear, but Miss Cameron’s 
thought turns the Wheel of the Law. 
The practice of Zen is defined. by 
Mr. Gabb as “the pursuit of purpose- 
lessness in the light of faith,” and Zen 
as “the unfettered life of the spirit.” 
But the startlingly inconsequent an- 
titheses which mark.Zen dialogue seem 
a far cry from the Buddha’s own 
straightforward presentation, rich in 
examples and in homely similes ! 


t 
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Wisdom of Men. Edited by J. A.G. 
Bruce, with a Foreword by the ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. (Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., London.. 5s.) - 

A few anthologies, perhaps because 
they spring from a genuinely inspira- 
tional impulse in their compilers, have 
lived and lived deservedly ; our shelves 
would be the poorer without The Golden 
Treasury and The Spirit of Man. But 
it is' doubtful whether, in days when 
paper is so short that many new books 
must go unpublished, any positive 
service is done us by the collection and 
republication of most of these extracts. 
This book contains much that is first- 
rate, but much that is at best second- 
rate. (for example, the mawkish and 
ill-written extract, on page 39, from a 
letter of Rupert Brooke’s) ; and a good 
deal: of the first-rate material is so 
familiar as to be available to any one 
who' possesses a Bible, a Shakespeare, 
a Pilgrim’s Progress, and a translation 
of The Symposium. Why, one wonders, 
add’ to the compiler’s labour the 
reader’s irritation on finding well-liked 
passages torn from their contexts ? 

The book’s general effect is dull. If 
the remark does not seem too discourt- 
eous to a great profession, one may say 
that, had one not been told so by the 
publisher, one would have guessed that 
this anthology was the work of a 
schoolmaster—a conscientious school- 
master, but one not infallible as far as 
either literary taste or philosophic 
insight is concerned. The book has 


i 
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the misfortune to'be *‘ uplifting” ; it is 
also regrettably reactionary and coif- 
servative in much of its tone (though 
something has been done to strike a 
balance and make the best of two 
worlds): thé extracts under the head- 
ing of Religion are largely drawn frori 
our stuffier churchmen, and there are 
some distressingly unmemorable pass- 
ages from royal and archiepiscopal 
broadcasts. 

Apparently the ‘book is intended 
more particularly for young persons. 
Some of us would consider many of 
the opinions it would seek to inculcate 
so reactionary as to be pernicious; we 
shall not help youth to make a decent 
future if we set them for precept the 
academic and unrealistic pomposities 
of a past directly responsible for an 
indecent present. Happily, however, 
one or two more progressive spirits 
have penetrated Mr. Bruce’s defences-— 
William Blake and Mr. Lewis Mumford, 
for example, and even D. H. Lawrence, 
though of course neither he nor any 
one else is allowed a direct word about 
sex, a subject on which, we are presuni- 
ably meant to infer, men are lacking 
in wisdom. Happily, too, we can fairly 
take it that the reaction of the average 
youth to these rather boring examples 
(for the most parts so sadly dissociat- 
ed from the wisdom of God) of men’s 
spiritual and philosophical achievement 
would be one of instant flight; we can 
safely say that the book will do little 
harm. 

R. H. Warp 
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NEGATIVE FACT 


I am immensely benefited by Mr. 
R. Naga Raja Sarma’s criticism, in his 
review in THE Aryan PATH for 
October 1943, of some of the. points in 
~ my Negative Fact, Negation and Truth. 
There is, however, some misrepresenta- 
tion of my point of view, which is apt 
to cause confusion, I am therefore 
impelled to say a few words more 
about negation and negative fact. 

For example, the conclusion that in 
a situation of negation the ideal plays 
as important a rôle as the real, con- 
siderably neutralises the philosophic 
potency of my main conclusion. 

Mr. Sarma withholds what he con- 
siders irrefutable reasons for negative 
fact, contenting himself with defining 
the different kinds of negation with 
which Indian logicians deal. “ Annyo- 
nya-abhava’’ is discussed threadbare 
in my book. As regards the rest, the 
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-CORRESPONDENCE 


kinds of absence are determined by 
the relevant contexts of expėrience ; 
they are absence all the same. On 
what absence is I find no reason to 
modify my view. 

Mr. Sarma points to a forged curr- 
ency note as a pure negative fact, 
although it presents a positive appear- 
ance. There need be no confusion 
between falsity of judgment and a 
corresponding negation. To recognise 
that this is a forged note is not to say 


‘that this is not a currency note. 


Again, I have not as much Sanskrit 
as Mr. Sarma has; none-the-less I can- 
not accept the interpretation he puts 
upon the Vedantic meti-neti. It is 
absurc to hold that ‘ nett ” itself ends 
in redncing a positive to a pure nega- 
tive. 

ADHAR CHANDRA Das 
Calcuta S 


“INDIAN ARCHITECTURE” | 


I have again read with the greatest 
care Mr. Percy Brown’s description of 
the Mandu monuments and must most 
positively repeat that the North Palace 
and the water pavilions on the west 
side of the Munja Talao are not men- 
tioned. Mr. Percy Brown describes cnly 
the Hindola Mahal and the Jahaz 
Mahal which, as a consultation of 
Yazdani’s authoritative book on Mandu 
proves, are not identical with the mach 


older North Palace and with the com- 
paratively small, but important water 
pavilions opposite the gigantic structure 
of the Jahaz Mahal. The singular 
positioi of these latter buildings in the 
history of Indian art has been pointed 
out by me in the Journal of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, Volume viu, Part 4, 
1940. 

H. GOETZ 
Baroda. 


| ENDS AND SAYINGS | 


. 
| 

The ill effects of the materialistic 
concept of the Universe and man pro- 
pounded by the scientists of the last 
century have not yet exhausted them- 
selves; their cumulative influence is to 
be seen in the precipitation and even 
in the conduct of this war. Though 
science itself is no longer materialistic, 
having received its death-blow.in the 
closing years of the last century, it 
itself is powerless to control the devil 
it evoked. Many a false doctrine of 
politics and economics responsible for 
the'!grave position of mankind today 
is traceable to that materialistic con- 
cept. This view is very ably presented 
by the Chinese scholar and thinker Lin 
Yufang in his latest book—Between 
Tears and Laughter. ; 

The dead hand of Science is upon the West. 
Science or the objective study of matter has 
coloured man’s thinking and brought us all 
three, Naturalism, Determinism, and Mate- 
rialism, Science therefore has destroyed the 
human values, Naturalism has destroyed the 
belief in the power for good and co-operation. 
Materialism has destroyed subtlety and in- 
sight and faith in things unseen. Determin- 
ism ‘has destroyed the capacity for hope. 

In lucid manner Lin Yutang not only 
proves his case but suggests the remedy 
for! the foul disease of our civilisation. 
He has little respect for the “ scientific 
specialised knowledge” which has 
given us ‘‘swine-and-slop economic 
postwar planning.” Nor does he point 
to Russia; that State’s economics and 
politics seem to possess no charms for 


this clear thinker. Abandoning the 
| 





st ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


West he turns to the wisdom of China 
and of India and especially does he 
quote Gautama the Buddha, whose 
view of the conduct of life is diamet- 
rically opposite to that of the men 
of modern knowledge. Mencius, the 
disciple of Confucius, is quoted ai 
some length. Lin Yutang concludes :—— 


I have tried to show that war is inseparably 
related to power politics, power politics to 
the naturalistic view of human society, and 
the naturalistic view of human society ta 
the influence of scientific materialism and 
determinism upon the human studies and 
modern thought. The deeper question of war 
and peace hinges upon what we think ot 
man, whether he is a chemical compound 
and therefore a slave of mechanical laws cf 
struggle, or whether he bas the freedom at 
the will of which Buddha and all teachers of 
the past spoke.... 


Materialists cannot end wars or devise a 
peace. They have not the brains for ii. 
Materialists have not the courage to hope. 
They are not hoping now. 


Funny little man, how he conquers the 
world and is afraid of a little idea, determin- 
ism, as if from it he had no escape ! A subtle 
thought might one day seep into man’s mind 
and lend him an escape. It will be just a 
little idea, come like a tiny key, which the 
angels shall send us and which shall gently 
and easily open the chains of mortal man, 
and that little key is called Free Will. Then, 
with that little key, Promethens shall be 
unbound. 


Between Tears and Laughter is a 
great book written by a man of deep 
insight. It deserves more than one 
reading. 
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The aim of the needed national 
system of. education should be the crea- 
tion of a new type of administrator 


fitted to%conduct the government ‘of ` 


post-war India, declared the Rt. Hon. 
Dr. M..R. Jayakar on 26th November. 
Much of his Convocation Address at the 
Patna University was given to the 
Universities’ part in the achievement 
of that aim. The working out of a 
new conception of citizenship’ and the 
cultivation of the appropriate ideology, 
he warned, was not a task for the 
politician but for the Universities. 

The new administrator must be “a 
truly representative Indian,” calm -in 
judgment, with the toleration and the 
impartiality born ‘of broad sympathies. 

University distinctions are an admirable 
achievement in their own way. But they can 
be no substitute for the spirit of sacrifice, 
the capacity to bear each other’s burdens, 
which are so needed in the outer world. 

A nexus had to be created between 
the University and India’s seven lakhs 
of villages. Their regeneration waited 
for educated youthful leaders -whose 
training was adequate, whose instincts 
were sympathetic and whose methods 
modern. 

The foundation of broad sym- 
pathies must be laid in the University 
years, which offered ideal facilities for 
broadening contacts. One friendship 
formed at college with a member cf a 
different community or race, “will 
save us in later life from the extremes 
of racial or communal antipathy which 
are always the result of ignorance end 
prejudice.” f 

But the development of mutual 
understanding is too vital to be left 
entirely to student initiative. It is the 
duty of the University itself to lay the 
foundation of ʻa common veneration 
of one another’s culture and civilisation 
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in India.” . This has the most intimate 
relation to politics. 

History records not a few instances of 
nations being built out of elements, uniting 
in a common endeavour to understand, 
appreciate and revere the cultures and 
civilization of the component sections. That 
furnishes the adhesive glement which ul- 
timately clasps them together in bonds of 
steel. f 

Dr. Jayakar recommended a “ Fac- 
ulty of Indian Culture” as a compulsory 
branch of study at the University. 
Such study would reveal assimilative 
processes in art and culture at work in 
medizval as in ancient India. ` The 
course of Muslim history in this 
country, he declared, “is replete with 
instances of cultural and other occupa- 
tions which they laboured, jointly 
with the Hindu, to pursue, perfect and 
perpetuate with the utmost devotion.” 
Appreciation of each other’s cultural 
achievements is a long step towards 
understanding of each other’s point-of | 
view. There is something very wrong 
with our educational system when so 
scholarly a product of it as Dr. Jayakar 
must confess.that he is “ignorant, like 
an unlettered man, of all that is great 
in other literatures and histories in my 
own country.” What are the Univer- 
sities going todo about it? . 


Increasingly the concept of the 
regional cultures as shining bits in the 
mosaic pattern that is India is gaining 
ground, Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti 
in his Convocation Address at the 
Annamalai University on 30th Novem- 
ber defended the revival of interest in 
the various linguistic cultures. He was 
not one who looked upon the spirit of 
renaissance in the different languages as 
a fissiparous tendency threatening the unity 
of India, In fact I consider that those who 
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oppose this spirit are the enemies of Indian 
nationalism. Vor, they forget that Indian 
culturé and Indian nationalism are the 
synthesis of different, cultures and multi- 
national forces, each with great traditions 
and a strong individuality. 

It was the attempt to impose partic- 
ular ideas and cultures on all India 
that caused discord. Sir Shanmukham 
regretted bitterly, when he took up iv 
later; years the study of the ancient 
Tamil classics, his earlier neglect of the 
treasures of his own land. He is not 
the first to find these fit to rank among 
the immortal works of the world. When 
will .the Universities awaken to the 
opportunity they are neglecting, to 
turn out graduates with adequate ac- 
quaintance with their ancient heritage ? 

It was the same note of the inspiration 
of the Tamil classics that Dewan Baha- 
dur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri struck in 
his P. E. N. lecture at Bombay on 6th 
December on “ Tamil Poetry—Ancient 
and Modern.” And he too visualised a 
national cultural synthesis to which the 
culture of the Tamil Nad, with its 
history of thousands of years and its 
great modern poet-patriots, should 
make its worthy contribution. 


The Indian ideal of Dharma as the 
coadjutor and the sustainer of political 
power was stressed by Shri K. M. 
Munshi at the bimillennial Vikram- 
aditya Celebrations at Cawnpore on gth 
December. Vikramaditya he described 
as “our Pillar of Fire, leading us on 
from bondage to the Land of Promise.” 
Shri Munshi traced the glorious tradi- 
tion of power wedded to Dharma from 
Asoka through the Empire of the 
Guptas, Shri Harsha, Mihira Bhoja, 
Bhoja the Magnificent, Akbar, whom 
India adopted as her own, and Sivaji. 
In the eras of confusion and conflict 
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that intervened between and*followed 
these mighty men of glorious renown 
there were many “ Vikramadityas of 
frustrated destiny.” These laid their 
lives down in defence of Dharma and 
their people’? freedom. 


In India, as perhaps nowhere else in 
the world, the inseparability of power 
from responsibility, the application of 
noblesse oblige to the king himself, is 
fully accepted. Bad rulers there have 
been and are, but no glamour of 
“ divine right” excuses their flouting 
of Dharma, “the overarching law of 
life.’ But is it not a flouting of the 
ideal of Dharma to declare that “we 
went under, for we were too humane.. 
we lacked the art of organised destruc- 
tion”? Let us not confuse the obvious 
proximate with the underlying real 
cause. Not for being too humane but 
for being disunited; not for a too 
tender conscience but for such sins 
against brotherhood as untouchability 
represents, did India fall prey to 
foreign domination. She forged her 
own chains; who would dare to hold 
in servitude an India risen to the full 
height of her Dharma ? 


The basic importance of the teacher’s 
attitude and point of view were em- 
phasised by Shrimati Hansa Mehta in 
a symposium on “Education and 
Democracy ” held at Bombay on the 
7th December. Teachers, she declar- 
ed, should eschew communalism and 
provincialism and. themselves be clear 
that all in India were members of one 
nation, before they could inculcate 
tolerance in their charges. How could 
a teacher whose own outlook was not 
democratic teach what democracy 
meant and implied? 
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“Eduéation for Democracy ” would 
be a better subject than “ Etucation 
and Democracy,” she’ said. Democ- 
racy meant more than the power to 
vote, but a free individual who had 
that power needed moral education 
to exert it wisely. He ought to 
know right and wrong before giving 
his support to a principle or voting for 
the upholder of a particular policy. 
Lack of character was a great obstacle 
to true democracy (the greatest, we 
should say). Children should, Shri- 
mati Hansa Mehta said, be taught to 
judge for themselves, to place prin- 
ciples before personal considerations, 
to believe in tolerance, justice, liberty, 
` equality. 

There is no more mapot function 
of education or democracy than the 
production of individuals equipped in 
character to discharge worthily the 
duties of citizens. India cannot wait 
to produce democrats. until freedom 


puts a democratic form of government - 


within her grasp. Official rectitude, a 
sitte.qua non of democracy, must rest 
on the broad base of civic probity, and 
that on proper moral education. 


“The Tyranny of Things” is the 
subtitle of a brilliant article by Miss 
Storm Jameson on “ Literature Be- 
tween the Wars” in The Times Literary 
Supplement of 18th September. Others 
than writers can gain from her analysis 
of that literature’s “ weakness, laced 
by a drop of wit.” ‘‘ More books than 
ever before, a great air of energy and 
industry, and no great writers.” It is 
a fair description of our age. The 
poverty, she traces partly to “the 
vertigo 9 hange ” and partly to the 
outstripping of lay comprehension by 
scientific’ ‘and: technical knowledge. But 


its roots lie deeper, firstly in the grow- 
ing mechanical complexity of our 
civilization. F 

More things are béing made and forced 
upon us than ever before, society approves 
of the possession of more and more things, 
and success is measured in things. We are 
distracted by the screan:s uttered by things 
in their furious need to make us ‘attend to 
them.. 

And secondly, the maebonoing of 
civilisation goes on beating faster and 
faster, not giving us time ‘ to adjust to 
it our Ceeper intuitive reactions.” The 
complexity of civilisation has made the 
artist’s hold on reality superficial. “The 
deeper accents of life he has not heard. - 
Since it is beyond him to resolve the 
disorde-ed tangle and since he must 


live in the midst of distraction, Miss 
Jameson stresses the need for “‘ a severe 
effort cf detachment { the opposite of 
indifference ), until it becomes possible 
and natural to see, separated from our 
fears and hungers, and thus to know, 
the world of objects. ” 

The object which first blocks our sight is 
precisely our self. Only when we make our- 
selves free of it we are able to write with 
real knowledge—earned ty living attentively 
—and without self-love, or the self-pity. which 
blurs mush of the new war poetry. A greater 
attentiveness is not possible unless we change 
our lives, to make them simpler. 

One simplicity which she has in mind 
is not deprivation enforced by un- 
toward circumstance but the deliberate 
choice among one’s possible devel- 
opments, which is “ the art of accum- 
ulating and using riches” of one’s 
interior world as well as of the larger 
world o: thought and concrete images. 

The writer, vowed to his technique, has to 
find a way of living among the riches of all 
the human beings he might have been, 
without cistraction, bringing under the con- 
trol of his chosen method as many of these 
ideas, doubts, contradictions as it can use. 

But. that demands self-knowledge 
and the formulation of a purpose and a 
plan. And those in turn demand “the 
real freedom, bought at the cost of 
time and energy, of silence in which to 
listen more “attentively, look deeper.” 
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CULTURAL OSMOSIS 


Mr. E. M. Forster is right when he 
says, in introducing Dr. K. R. Sri- 
nivasa Iyengar’s recently published 
Literature and Authorship in India:— 


It is; unwise to ignore sensitiveness : 
you may win the short battle by so 
doing but you will lose the long one 
and will be condemned by the tribunal 
of history. It is unwise to suppose that 
culture is unimportant and that distance 
in space and differences in idiom are a 
sufficient excuse for superciliousness and 
obtusejiess. 


The ancient Indian poet who 
prayed to be spared the fate of 
“having to submit delicate things 
of beauty to the obtuse” was an 
unconscious prophet of his country’s, 
nay, of modern Asia’s, plight. For, 
though Mr. Forster is addressing his 
remonstrance to his countrymen for 
their indifference to India’s culture, 
his words have a wider application. 
Europe and America in general must 
answer to the same indictment of 
knowing little and caring less about 
the vivid, varied culture of the 
Orient! 


The last centuries have seen a vast 
spread of the sway of Western 
nations over Asiatic lands, but there 
has not been a proportional increase 
in assimilation of the cultures of the 
territories thus brought within the 
Western sphere of influence or under 
Western rule. Without such assimila- 
tion, amalgamation is not possible, 
nor is the achievement of organic 
unity. Such acquisition of territories 
may be likened to the physiological 
phenomenon of taking food. In 
any healthy organism ingestion is 
followed without a break by diges- 
tion and assimilation of everything 
that can be built into the bodily 
structure. A break in the process 
may mean discomfort, pain, disease 
and, if long continued, death. Inter- 
national groupings are organisms. 
When the extent of added territories 
is greater than the assimilative 
power, when, as it were, the reach 
exceeds the grasp, the necessary 
conditions are absent for healthy 
growth or even sometimes for the 
maintenance of the status quo. With- 
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out assifnilation of another people’s 
culture how can there be appreciation 
of its background, understanding of 
- its difficulties, sympathy with its 
aspirations? ' ` 

Galsworthy traces all the troubles 
of our time, disharmony and greed, 
ugliness and restlessness, cruelty and 
wars, to there not being ‘enough 
lovers of beauty among men :— 

Men may have a mint of sterling 
qualities—be vigorous, adventurous, 
brave, upright, and self-sacrificing ; be 
preachers and teachers; keen, cool- 
headed, just, industrious—if they have 
not the love of beauty they will still 
be making wars. 

He was not far wrong. True 
beauty is the hall-mark of the spirit. 
Not for the form itself is any cul- 
tural expression to be valued so 
much as for the beauty which that 
form enshrines. And beauty knows 
no geographical frontiers. 

Esthetic obtuseness is no better 
than intellectual stupidity. Words- 
worth’s philistine vis-a-vis the yellow 
primrose is a not uncommon type. 
Such a man may be successful in 
business but he is a cultural moron 
all the same. Human evolution 
is only partly measurable in terms 
of increased control of the instru- 
ment and the environment. Increase 
of sensitiveness is no less important 
a criterion. 

To return to the homely simile of 
ingestion and assimilation. The in- 
ability of the body to absorb partic- 
ular nutritional elements is a symp- 
tom of disease. Unless there is 
lowered ability of the tissues to 
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absorb a certain element, such as 
sugar in the case of diabetics, the 
nutritional value js only toa limited 
extent dependent on the medium. 
Wheat is wheat, whether in English 
bun or Indian puri, and all can learn 
to relish foreign fares 

There are those whose pulses are 
not quickened by beauty under any 
guise. But for the rest, if they but 
lay aside their insularity, beauty is 
beauty, whether in European 
stained-glass window or Ajanta 
painting. Canons of beauty differ 
and change, but only in so far as 
they are defective. The truly beau- 
tiful achieves a quasi-immortality. 
The meretricious ‘may be praised 
today but it is sure to sink into 
deserved oblivion tomorrow. The 


‘beauty that we cannot recognise . 


today, as shining through an un- 
familiar medium, tomorrow may 
reward our study and enrich our 
lives. 

Europe has, as Mr. Forster says 
of England, sent out soldiers and 
administrators and money-makers to 
the East, but few scholars and fewer 
artists. And Eastern scholars and 
artists who might have served as 
interpreters of the feelings of their 
people and their ways of expressing 
those feelings have not been ade- 
quately welcomed anywhere in the 
West. 

The converse is only partly true. 
We are not thinking of Japan, which 
has adopted Western civilisation 
en bloc, with devastating thorough- 
ness. Many in the East have made 
most earnést efforts to absorb the 
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culture, as distinguished from the 
civilisation, of the West. The English 
poets, the Russian masters of fiction, 
have’ exerted no less powerful an 
influence upon the literary devel- 
opment of the East than the Western 
thinkers have, upon its political 
theories. The effort is commendable 
in so'far as it has sought the under- 
standing of an alien culture, in so 
far as there has been emulation, not 
imitation ; adaptation, not blind 
adoption of unfamiliar canons; dis- 
criminating selection, not blind 
acceptance of exotic ways. True, 
an ebb-tide has set in which must 
be checked; “rich gifts wax poor 
when givers prove unkind.” 

The point that we want to make 
here is that reciprocal give and take 
is a primary condition of wholesome 


relationship. Take all and give | 


nothing and you are an exploiter 
and a despot. Give all and take 
nothing and you play the philan- 
thropist at the expense of your 
beneficiary’s self-respect. The West 
has taken from the Asiatic countries 
much in physical wealth which they 
could ill afford to lose. But Asia’s 
cultural riches, which she could have 
shared without impoverishment, 
have largely been ignored. The 
impact of Western culture upon the 
East has, as said, been culturally 
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stimulating. It is to the. West’s 
inestimable loss, that she does not 
seek payment in cultural kind. All 
these years she has, so to say, been 
carrying away triumphantly com- 
mon lead when there have been and 
are diamonds of the spirit for the 
taking. The East has not withheld 
them, but the willingness to receive 
has not been equal to the readiness 
to instruct. ; 

The promotion of a living synthe- 
sis between Eastern and Western 
thought is one of the important aims 
for which THE ARYAN PATH was 
launched and is conducted. For 
cultural osmosis is the cure for 
mutual suspicions, rivalries and fail- 
ure to appreciate each other’s best. 

So much depends on genuine 
rapprochement between East and 
West that it should not be left to 
casual contacts to effect a blend of 
ideologies. The average traveller is 
an indifferent cultural ambassador. 
There should be planned exchange 
of some of our best minds as well as 
of our noblest works of art. Ex- 
change professorships and schol- 
arships are well-established institu- 
tionsin the West. The Universities 
of Asia should be drawn into the 
scheme. The possibilities of cultural 
osmosis for mutual gain and for 
world amity are vast indeed. 





TAGORE AND SCIENCE 


[ Shri P. G. Shah brings out here a little-realised fadet of Rabindranath 


Tagore’s world-view. 


As is to be expected of such a great synthetic mind, he 


gave science its proper pface—a means and nothing more than a means, for the 
knowledge of the physical universe—what grammar is to the understanding of 


a poem,—Ep. ] 


‘When the history of the Renais- 
sance in India in the twentieth cen- 
tury comes to be written Rabindra- 
nath Tagore will occupy a prominent 
place. Even though no more, he 
stands as a beacon shedding lustre 
far and wide throughout this ancient 
land. ‘Though known by the univer- 
sal and endearing epithets of “Poet” 
and “ Gurudev,’ and though his 
fame rests on his numerous works 
as a dramatist, a novelist, a philos- 
opher and a thinker, little is known 
about him as a realistic student of 
modern science, its method and its 
philosophy. 

The present writer was brought 
into direct contact with the scientific 
mind of the poet when the latter 
had planned to write a text-book of 
science in Bengali and had asked 
for the co-operation of workers in 
scientific’ terminology in the re- 
gional languages of India. In a long 
talk during one of his visits to 
Bombay about ten years ago, the 
poet discussed his views on simplify- 
ing scientific terminology without 
eschewing Western words. Though 
described as a dreamer and a 
visionary he has always remained 
on terra firma, as was made clear 
during these discussions, and it is a 
matter for satisfaction that the 


present writer’s views on the subject 


had a large measure of support from ` 


this unexpected quarter. The poet’s 
text-book on Science in Bengali was 
not published till 1938 but not only 
the title Vishvaparichaya, also the 
masterly and comprehensive treat- 
ment of science in all its branches 
demonstrates the deep scientific 
background of the mind of this great 
literary genius. 

A man of international contacts 
like Tagore, who had travelled 
round the world not once but 
several times and who had closely 
examined the progress of new coun- 
tries like Russia and Japan, could not 
have escaped the influence of science. 
There is sufficient internal evidence 
in his writings to indicate that his 
study of science was not skin-deep, 
and his metaphors and similes evince 
deep scientific study. For want of 
space I have omitted long quotations 


‘but a reader taking up any of his 


sérious books like The Religion of 
Man or Creative Unsty will find a 
large number of scientific phrases 
like “ dark bands in the spectrum of 
our consciousness,” “ chronic malig- 
nity of a disease,” and “explosive 
atoms whirling in space” which 
exhibit a wonderful familiarity with 
scientific thought and literature. 


e. 
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If Maharshi Debendranath Tagore 
dedicated Santiniketan to India, 
the. greatest monyment of the poet 
Tagore is the “Shri Niketan ’’—the 
institute of rural reconstruction. 
Visva-Bharati, the international cen- 
tre of culture, never satisfied the 
inner: soul of the poet, whose heart 
always yearned for the realistic and 
scientific solution of the problems of 
the country. The mere enumeration 
of the departments at this institute 
of rural reconstruction ( ‘‘ Shri-Nike- 
tan ” ) gives a picture of the mind of 
Tagore: agriculture, dairying, an- 
imal husbandry, poultry-raising, car- 
pentry, smithing, weaving, tanning, 
sanitation and health-work. His 
graphic condemnation of city life’s 
proving a burden on the rural life of 
the country is worded in brilliant 
language, showing a scientific grasp 
of the problems as well as the feel- 
ing heart of a social worker :— 

Cities there must be in man’s civil- 
ization, just as in higher organisms 
there must be organized centres of life, 
such as the brain, heart or stomach. 
These never overwhelm the wholeness 
of the body; on the contrary, by a 
perfect federation of their functions 

-they maintain its richness. But a 
tumour, round which the blood is con- 
gested, is the enemy of the whole body 
upon which it feeds as it swells. Our 
modern cities, in the same way, feed 


upon the whole social organism that - 


runs through the villages ; they contin- 
ually drain away the life-stuff of the 
community, and slough off a huge 
amount of dead matter, while assuming 
a lurid counterfeit of prosperity. Thus, 
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unlike a living heart, these cities 
imprison and kill the blood and create 
poison centres filled with the accumula- 
tion of death. 


Even though he thus condemned 
the congested and artificial life of 
cities, he never departed from the 
conception of organic evolution of 
village’ life as a whole. His centre 
of culture, his ideal of a university 
is described thus :— 

Our centre of culture should not only 
be the centre of the intellectual life of 
India but the centre of her economic 
life also. It must co-operate with the 
villages round it, cultivate land, breed 
cattle, spin clothes, press oil from oil 
seeds; it must produce all the neces- 
saries, devising the best means, using 
the best materials and calling science 
to its aid.t 


Science was a subject dear to the 
heart of Tagore, and his study and 
exposition of the philosophy and the 
facts of science were so thorough 
that he could beard a scientist like 
Einstein in his own den. In the 
brilliant conversation at Einstein’s 
residence in Germany, between the 
propounder of the theory of relativity 
and the philosophic interpreter of 
Indian philosophy, it is Tagore, who 
fights his battle with the weapons 
of his opponent, that comes out 
more successful and who compels 
the scientist to exclaim at the end 
of the interview, “Iam more relig- 
ious than you are!” In explaining 
that the divine according to him is 
not isolated from the world, and 
that the infinite personality of man 








1 Creative Unity, p. 193. 
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comprehends the universe, the poet 
illustrates with a scientific fact. 


Matter is composed of pratons and 
electrons with gaps between them: but 
matter may seem to be solid. Similarly, 
—humanity is composed of individuals, 
yet they have their interconnection of 
human relationship, which gives solidar- 
ity to man’s world. a 


Here are some more of Tagore’s 
sallies :— . 


This world is a human world—the 
scientific view of it is also that of a 
scientific man. 


Science is concerned with that which 
is not confined to individuals, it is the 
impersonal human world of truths. 


In science we go through the dis- 
cipline of eliminating the personal 
limitations of our individual minds 
and thus reach that comprehension of 
truth which is the mind of the Uni- 
versal Man. 


But Tagore, though a lover of 
science, was never a blind worshipper 
at its shrine. While appreciating its 
achievements and its glories, he 
recognised its misuse as caused by 
inherent limitations of the average 
human mind. The contributions of 
science to the methods of study, its 
constant insistence on reality and 
exactness, its impersonal jucgment 
of evidence, has made all students, 
even of subjects like history, econom- 
ics, law, literature and poetry, con- 
stantly appeal to scientific methods 
of investigation in their own sub- 
jects. In addition, the spicit of 
science, the humility of the scientific 
investigator, the  self-abnegation, 
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self-sacrifice and devotion of the 


scientist, as evinced in the lives of 
all great scientis{s throughout. the 
world, form a glorious chapter in 
the history of the advancement of 
human knowledge. The abuse of © 
science for the cruelspurposes of war 
and personal aggrendisement is not 
due to the inherent weakness of Sci- 
ence, Put it to the moral failure of 
the leaders of society. Even poets 
and philosophers throughout the ages 
have been used by the princes in 
power for personal gains, and the 
misuse of science indicates the bank- 
ruptcy of human civilisation caused 
by its own lack of appreciation of 
spiritual values. 


If the dazzle of a material and 
utilitarian civilisation prevents man 
from realising the inherent superior- 
ity of honesty and contentment 
as positive virtues in the life of 
nations, and if ruthiess self-aggrand- 
isement either in individuals or 
nations cannot be cured—even if 
the lessons of anthropology and 
psychelogy are lost on politicians 
and militaristic leaders of society— 
it must be recognised that science 
has given help in reducing the self- 
inflicted suffering caused by war, 
pestilence, ignorance and famine. 
Tagore’s significant words are :— 

I am not foolish to condemn science 
as materialistic. No truth can be that. 
Science means intellectual probity in 
our knowledge and dealings with the 
physical world, and such consciousness 
has a spiritual quality that encourages 
sacrifice and martyrdom. But in sci- 
ence the ‘oft-used half-truth that 
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“honesty is the best policy” is 
completely made true. 

While appreciating science, like a 
true seer Tagore was prepared to 
give it a proper place of dignity and 
utility. 

Science has it$ proper place in anal- 
ysing this world as a construction, just 
as grammar has its legitimate office in 
analysing the syntax of a poem. But 
the world as a creation is not a mere 
construction, Itisa poem, which we 


are apt to forget, when grammar takes 
excessive hold of our minds. 

With this wise reservation, Tagore 
is a great supporter of science and 
the scientific attitude of mind which 
he acclaims in no uncertain terms :— 

Science is Europe’s great gift to 
humanity for all time to come. We in 
India must claim it from her hands, 
and gratefully accept it in order to be 
saved from the curse of futility by 
lagging behind. 


P. G. SHAH 


' BEAUTY 


Of, interest in connection with Shri 
O. C, Gangoly’s “ Buddhism and the 
Cultivation of Beauty,” which appear- 
ed in our January issue, is Mr. T. F. 
Harvey Jacob’s “Artist, Spectator 
and the Subconscious ” in The Dublin 
Magazine, October-December 1943. 
The Western concept of art and its 
function, as the latter defines it, has 
certain points of approach, under its 
different terminology, to the zsthetic 
theory of ancient India. Mr. Jacob 
repudiates the attitude that “art has 
nothing to do with philosophy or morals 
or ordinary human emotions.” He 
quotes Dean Inge :— 

Beauty gives neither information nor ad- 
vice, but it satisfies a part of our nature 


which is not less divine than that which pays 
homage to truth and goodness. 


The perception of beauty, in Mr. 
Jacob’s view, is ‘‘ something immediate, 
and hardly at all dependent upon 


detailed examination or the thoughts 
aroused by prolonged acquaintance 
with the beautiful object.” Intense 
esthetic satisfaction consists largely, 
he claims, in “unconscious associa- 
tions,” “a ‘multiplication of echoes’ ” 
from the contents of the subconscious 
mind. 


Substitute ‘‘superconscious’’ for 
“unconscious” and ‘‘subconscious”’ 
and you have a clue to Shri Gangoly’s 
claim for the regenerating power of 
certain Buddhist works of art. For 
the source of the highest art is not 
emotional but spiritual. The release 
of his own emotions was not the serious 
artist’s aim in ancient India er ancient 
Greece. The ancient works of art were 
deliberately designed as supports of 
contemplation, to effect, as Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy has put it, “our own 
metrical reintegration through the 
imitation of divine forms.” 


THE POET'S INFLUENCE ON THE WORLD 


[R. L. Megroz, distinguished poet and critic, essays here the assessment 
of imponderables, which often are more real tkan objectivity itself. The poet’s 
highest function is to help keep alive in man his spiritual intuitions. “The 
body’s instinct for self-presezvation is not mcre fundamental than the mind's 
conviction of a larger-than-life reality.” But it is not necessary to regard the 
poet as the spckesman of “sthe unconscious will of mankind,” to concede 
Mr. Megroz’s point of the greatness of his influence. There is a mysterious 
dream foundation of our collective consciousness, formed of the floating reminis- 
cences of the race and the broken links of the chain of time which those 


reminiscences unite. 


Upon that common fund of images created by man’s 


thinking the poet may indeed draw, but if he ke a true genius the result is sut 


generis. 


not, then, from “the dreaming mind of the race. 
sions of reality come from the superconscious, His own diviner part. 
of true genius is lit by the hand of one’s own Spirit. 


The ‘‘ divine energy ” that finds expression through the poet’s penis - 


” 


The true poet’s apprehen- 
The flame 
That, in the ordinary man, 


is veiled from view ; through genius it shines forth.—ED. ] 


No sooner do we look for practical 
consequences of poetry than there 
arise some stubborn old difficulties 
of definition. Some of these difficul- 
ties can be side-stepped here, for the 
argument has to cover much ground 
inside the short span of this article. 
I can count on a rough measure of 
general agreement about the mean- 
ing of “poet” and “poetry,” for 
instance, though it is worthy of note 
that in essentials the argument here 
could apply to “ poet” in a wider 
than the literary sense. It happens 
to be most convenient to consider 
especially the masters of language 
and to take their work as the most 
obvious manifestation of the creative 
power which we believe influences 
and moulds the world of men. 

The “world” is not a pretty 
picture today, and it is not surpris- 
ing if impatient and defeatist critics 


of all xinds are often content with a 
bitter and sweeping generalisation 
before turning a contemptuous back 
upon the prospect. This is however 
a very futile gesture, since the critic 
is ineradicably a part of the world. 
The bitter and desperate attitude is 
usually the result of concentrating 


too much on the more striking and 


temporary factors of social disinte- 
gration. It requires to be emphasised 
today that the mass violence and 
destruction of war is net necessarily 
the prine danger at all. Rather is it 
a symtom of more enduring and 
perilous evils. The seemingly more 
trivial consequences of human greed 
and stupidity which in combination 
so often frustrate the nobler motives 
are far more serious in their implica- 
tions. The lowering of standards of 
behaviour by individuals and groups, 
the numerous little antisocial vic- 
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tories of the meaner motives in the 
human make-up, do gradually eat 
into-the moral foungations of society. 
Every: worker who has no care to do 
his job well, whatever it may be; 
every ‘individual of influence and 
power who in action is egotistical 
and selfish; every committee— 
whether public or private—which 
stultifies itself by putting truth and 
justice aside to avoid influential dis- 
approval—all these are familiar and 
typical traitors to the general wel- 
fare, and not one of us can pretend 
that such things have nothing to do 
with ourselves. 

But what has the poet to do with 
the ills of society? Is he not nec- 
essarily indifferent to such things, 
being dedicated to the pursuit of 
subjective experience? No, perhaps 
this need not be argued. Even 
Walter Pater’s xsthetic philosophy 
did not go quite so far as that, though 
it is safer to recall the extremely 
romantic view of the poet before 
considering the reality. 

It becomes easier then to realise 
that the typical poet’s conflict with 
the world is always and primarily 
with the chicaneries and deadly 
meannesses of individuals and groups 
who shelter behind the established 
society that they are undermining. 
So: to take up a just attitude we need 
only remind ourselves that this con- 
flict of the poet with the world is 
implicit in the creative spirit, and is 
not confined to poets in the nar- 
rowest sense. 

Another point. The poet may not 
be ostensibly attacking a particular 


evil when writing poetry. Usually he 
isnot. Sometimes heis. Shakespeare 
for example in most of his work is 
by no means the explicit critic who 
wrote :— 


s 
Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 
And captive good attending captain ill.... 


Nor is Milton’s poetry usually an 
explicit statement of such directed 
anger as it is in the sonnet of “ The 
Late Massacres in Piedmont.” 

A still more extreme example is 
that of the self-centred dreamer, 
Rossetti, who while still young so 
surprisingly wrote that sonnet, “ The 
Refusal of Aid Between Nations.” I 
hope every reader remembers it, but 
lest some do not :— 


Not that the earth is changing, O my God ! 
Nor that the seasons totter in their walk,— 
Not that the virulent ill of act and talk 

Seethes ever as a winepress ever trod,— 

Not therefore are we certain that the rod 
Weighs in thine hand to smite thy world; 

though now 
Beneath thine hand so many nations bow, 

So many kings :—not therefore, O my God!--- 

But because Man is parcelled out in men 
Today ; because, for any wrongful blow 
No man not stricken asks, ‘‘ I would be toll 

Why thou dost thus; ” but his heart 

whispers then, 
“He is he, I am I.” By this we know 
That our earth falls asunder, being old. 


These examples of explicit crit- 
icism of society are representative of 
poets generally, first in the kinds o; 
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meanness, cruelty and selfishness 
which are targets of their wrath, and 
also, in that they are a very small 
portion of the poet’s work. Having 
emphasised the existence of this 
direct criticism in poetry and the 
fact that it comprises a compar- 
atively unimportant part of the crea- 
tive effort of poets, we can approach 
with firmer steps to the essential 
nature of the poet’s power over 
society. 

It is very convenient and space- 
saving to refer at once to Shelley’s 
“ Defence of Poetry.” This is so 
well worth rereading, even by the 
very latest version of the perennial 
Snob of culture, that it is a public 
service to mention it out loud, as if 
it had only just been published. 

It is easier to accept the claim 
that “ poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world” if we re- 
member that Shelley carefully avoid- 
ed attributing any such inten*ion to 
them. Indeed he insisted on liken- 
ing the poet’s disinterested activity 
to that of a nightingale singing to 
cheer himself in the dark, and main- 
tained that though men were moved 
and elevated by his words they did 
not know how or why. But—no 
hesitation in statement here—poetry 
remains “ the source of whatever of 
beautiful or generous or true can 
have place in an evil time. ” i 

Shelley naturally included as posts 
all creative writers in prose, not 
least the philosophers, from Plato 
to Bacon, and today he would 


‘certainly have stressed the inclusion 


of story-tellers like the author of 
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Evewhon and pleywrights like the 
author of Heartbreak House. If the 
general view of.the poet and of 
poetzy were still as just as Shelley’s, 
it wculd not be possible to think of 
a W.B. Yeats, for instance, as an 
important poet of his period without 
thinking also of such authors. 

But this implies a wide range of 
work, in which the application of 
the foet’s thought to problems of 
society may be as obvious as it is in 
Evewkon or as remote and indirect 
as it is in the lyrics of The Wind in 
the Keeds. Nevertheless indirect- 
ness cf application is nothing—all 
depends on the survival of power 
to influence other minds, not ra- 
tionally “but imaginatively. But 
behind the poet’s integrity is a deep 
hatred of whatever degrades human 
nature 

How then can we define what the 
poet does for the community ? The 
work cf art is more than a repre- 
sentation of images passing by in 
the stream of time. It is also more 
than the result of selection and 
rearrangement of sensory impress- 
ions. Besides these characteristics 
of the work of art there is also 
necessarily an expression of belief, 
the kinc of inherent, possibly merely 
implicit but essential belief that 
Blake meant when he wrote that if 
the Sun should doubt he’d imme- 
diately go out. This belief is to the 
imagination what air is to the lungs. 
The bod»’s instinct for self-preserva- 
tion is not more fundamental than the 
mind's conviction of a targer-than-life 
reality. The poet’s gift of expres- 


mr 
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siveness makes him a spokesman of 
mankind’s deepest knowledge. 


It seems highly suggestive that 
many 'resemblances can be traced 
between the experiences of the 
creative process and those of religious 
mysticism. Dr.“Rosamund Harding’s 
book, 'An Anatomy of Inspiration, is 
mainly a compilation of testimony 
about the ways and means of artist- 
ic creation, but in it the reader will 
find interesting comparisons. Thus 
the stories of absorption and absence 
of mind of men and women of genius 
when.“ compelled ” by an idea are 
often comparable with the devotee’s 
rapture ; so too are their tribulations 
in the periods of dryness, depression 
and doubt. 

Interesting in our context is also 
the conclusion that Dr. Harding is 
led to by the testimony she has 
collected. 

Inspiration places the recipient for 
the time being into a phase of existence 
different from that of his everyday 
world because in working out his the- 
ories in the pursuit of his artistic crea- 
tion his own wishes and desires are 
overruled by his knowledge of natural 
sequences of events, colours, forms, 
rhythms, tones. This may be summed 
up by saying he follows and must 
follow where the truth leads him. 

This devout and disinterested pur- 
suit'of truth in the guise of beauty 
is to the poet a pleasure, however 
arduous the effort involved ; indeed 
it is better regarded as creative play 
than work, and as such is in itself a 
model of the most desirable state of 
existence for an individual. The 
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finest Utopia ever envisaged could 
not improve on this strenuous and 
creative play as a substitute for the 
routine drudgeries of the individual 
in our present society. Thus, what- 
ever sordid or tragic elements there 
may be in his life, the poet is, as 


‘poet, himself an image of the richer 


life that all human beings could live 
in that paradisal society which Man 
has never ceased dreaming of, pray- 
ing for, and—as some thinkers 
maintain—remembering from some 
far past age of gold. 

But there is more than an image 
and a promise of the better world in 
the creations of the poets. These 
are charged with a positive spiritual 
energy that influences the environ- 
ment of the most autocratic of rulers 
not less than that of the State’s 
humblest subject. As Tolstoy dem- 
onstrated in War and Peace, the 
apparently all-powerful sovereign 
and the “great” military commander 
are both the slaves of a necessity 
that they and their contemporaries 
do not realise. This unrealised com- 
pulsion of events comes from the 
dreaming mind of the race. The 
highest and most subtle statecraft 
can do no more than prepare the 
way for that unconscious will of 
mankind whose chief spokesman is 
the poet. It could be shown that 
through all the vicissitudes of civilisa- 
tion the artists (and the scientists 
too) have been seeking forms which 
will externalise and control the 
divine energy that is in the dreaming 
mind, The forms found by the poet 
convey that divine energy through 
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language. Each word of the poet, de- 
clared Browning, writing of Shelley, 
“is as a spark, a burning atom of 
inextinguishable thought.” 


To sum up: Shelley said truly that 
poetry is 


the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best 
minds....{[t is as it were the inter- 
penetration of a diviner nature through 
our own: but its footsteps are like 
those of a wind over the sea, which 
the coming calm erases, and whose 
traces remain only, as on the wrinkled 
sand. 
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The language is charged with 
renewed energy to express the poet’s 
apprehensions of.reality in conerete 
forms of beauty. The creating of 
such forms is as severe and accurate 
a mental process as a scientific 
investigation, thougk it may be less 
fully conscious. 

The poet’s perceptions thus leave 
their traces on the world by affect- 
ing other minds, enlarging, enfran- 
chising and sensitising them through 
contact, by the medium of words, 
with the divine impulse in life. 


R. L. Mecroz 


THE POWER OF LOVE 


My children, know Love is not Love alone, 

But in her name lie many names concealed : 
For she is Death, imperishable Force, 

Desire unmixed, wild Frenzy, Lamentation ; 

In her are summed all impulses that drive 

To Violence, Energy, Tranquillity. 

Deep in each living breast the Goddess sinks, 
And all become her prey; the tribes that swim, 
The fourfoot tribes that pace upon the earth, 
Harbour her ; and in birds her wing is sovereign, 
In beasts, in mortal men, in gods above. 

What god but wrestles with her and is thrown ? 
If I may tell—and truth is right to tell— 

She rules the heart of Zeus without a spear, 


Without a sword. Truly the Cyprian 
Shatters all purposes of men and gods. 


' ROMAIN ROLLAND AND INDIA 


[Dr. A. Aronson, M.A. (Cantab.) PH. D., of Santiniketan, Bengal, is a 
frequent contributor to several of our Indian journals, especially to The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly, The Modern Review, and The Calcutta Review. He is also the 
author of Rabindranath Through Western Eyes which was reviewed in our 
November 1943 number. We are glad to publish his article on such a powerful 
contemporary figure as Romain Rolland, bringing out especially his relationship 


to our India.—ED. ] 


Romain Rolland’s preoccupation 
with things Eastern, and in partic- 
ular with India, is not the result of 
some abstract and purely intellectual 
conflict between the principles of 
contemplation and action, between 
the Oriental tendency towards intro- 
spection and the Occidental con- 
ception of a permanent dualism in 
the life of man: India for Romain 
Rolland was, first and foremost, an 
intensely personal experience, indeed 
almost a revelation which from his 
early youth served the purpose of 
creating an equilibrium, a stability, 
so sadly lacking in the life of most 
Westerners. The intensity of Roll- 
and’s Indian experience explains 
both his strength and his weakness 
as a champion of Indian thought 
and culture. Frequently purely 
mental phenomena are invested with 
an , emotional glamour’ foreign to 
them, and, on the other hand, the 
Westerner’s attempt to rationalise 
sometimes brings about an (to 
Indians) almost intolerable anti- 
clirnax and bathos. Whenever exagg- 
erated emotions or rationalisation 
are introduced, Rolland the French- 
man seems to lose himself in an 
indefinite vagueness which at times 


is both painful and disconcerting. 

Personal experiences, however, 
are undoubtedly of this kind: they 
begin as a voyage of discovery, 
exploring ever new vistas in as yet 
unconquered territory, until some 
unsurmountable obstacle is reached, 
a mountain which it requires super- 
human strength to cross. Here the 
explorer hesitates, casting lingering 
glances at the snow-covered. peaks 
and looking for valleys which would 
lead across the mountain to the 
plains beyond. And when, after 
overcoming all the difficulties, the 
tired traveller sets foot on the 
promised land, the sudden light 
blurs his vision, and blind and weary 
he stumbles across the plains. But he 
knows that it was worth it: for there 
is fulfilment in discovery and a 
never-ending joy in having reached 
one’s destination. 

Romain Rolland’s Indian experi- 
ence was such a voyage of discovery. 
Not the painstaking labours of a 
philologist, nor the far-fetched 
comparisons of a philosopher, nor 
the preconceived ideas of a social 
reformer nor the sentimentalising 
glorifications of a poet: it was an 
almost inborn tendency, inevitable 
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like life itself. And Rollend knew 
it, when he wrote in a letter :— 


I am a Frenchman of France born 
in the heart of France in a family 


which has been nurtured on the soil © 


for centuries. And when I was barely 
twenty I had no knowledge of the 
religions and philosophies of India.... 
I believe therefore that there ‘is some 
direct family affinity between an Aryan 
of the Occident and an Aryan of the 
Orient. And I am convinced...that 
it was I who must have descended 
down the slopes of the Himalayas along 
with those victorious Aryans. I have 
their blue blood flowing in my veins.1 

Let us follow Rolland on this 
voyage of discovery. The journey 
will lead us across many gigantic 
rivers, each one a landmark in the 
explorer’s progress. And only after 
having crossed all of them, will 
Rolland realise that they all flow 
into the same ocean and that the 
same clouds shed their rain on ell of 
them alike. 

The fascination for Rolland of 
human greatness is of an intensely 
complex kind. The genius of three 
great artists attracted him before the 
last war; three men in whom a con- 
tinual and self-destructive dua‘ism 
was striving for a solution beyond 
the boundaries of common human 
experience: Tolstoy, Beethoven, and 
Michelangelo. The struggle of the 
artist with his own art, with the 
limitations imposed upon him by his 
medium of self-expression, the werd, 
the sound, tone and colour, the ever- 
repeated attempts to express the 
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inexpressible, his ultimate failure to 
give the one and only perfect shape 
to the intensity of his experiences, it 
was always the same struggle, “ al- 
ways the same Man, the son of Man, 
the Eternal, our Son, our God reborn. 
With each return he ‘reveals himself 
a little more fully, and.more enriched 
by the universe.”* Each one of them 
a creator of myths, unsurpassable 
and inimitable. And yet the moun- 
tain was still towering above them, 
unexplored and unconquered. Only 
an occasional glimpse of the plains 
beyond, in The Death of Ivan Ilytch, 
in the Appassionata, in the frescoes 
in the Sistine Chaps]. And Rolland 
turns towards a different medium of 
integrating reality; no longer the 
word, the sound, or the colour, but 
the mind of man itself. In one of 
his early plays (1917), he creates a 
character, Saint Louis, half fictitious, 
half historical, who for the first time 
approaches the “ideal,” the great 
and urique synthesis, which none of 
the three artists could achieve. Saint 
Louis is certainly no artist, no 
dreamer of dreams. His medium is 
faith, and his defeat on earth is his 
victory in the realm of the spirit :-—~ 

His leading quality is gentleness, but 
he has so much of it that the strong 
grow weak before him ; he has nothing 
but his faith, but this faith builds 
mountains of action. He neither can 
nor will lead his people to victory ; but 
he makes his subjects transcend them- 
selves, transcend their inertia and the 
apparently futile venture of the crusade, 
to attain faith. Thereby he gives the 





1 Romain Rolland in a letter to Dilip Kumar Roy, October 1924; published in Anami, 
2 Romain Rolland: The Life of Ramakrishna, 1931, pd. 12-13. 
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whole nation the greatness which 
springs from self-sacrifice. In Saint 
Louis, Rolland for the first time presents 
his favourite type, that of the van- 
quished victor. The king never reaches 
his goal, —the more he seems to be 
crushed by things, the more does he 
dominate them. 


Indeed we wonder whether Rolland 
remembered his Saint Louis when, 
five years later, he began his book on 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


The clue to a proper understanding 
of Rolland’s Indian experience lies in 
his early attempts at finding a new 
frame of reference in the lives of 
great men. The step from Tolstoy 
to Mahatma Gandhi, from Beethoven 
to Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, is 
indeed much shorter than many 
people seem to believe. Already’ in 
his early book on Tolstoy, published 
in 1911, references to India can be 
found, and once even a comparison 
between Tolstoy’s inherent dualism 
and ‘the Hindu synthesis of thought 
and action :— 


But as he (Tolstoy) was no Indian 
mystic, for whom extasis is sufficient, 
as in him intermingled the dreams of 
the Asiatic with the Westerner’s mania 
for reason and his need for action, he 
had to translate his revelation into 
practical faith and to deduce from this 
divine life rules for his day-to-day 
existence,” 


This seemed to Rolland the ulti- 
mate problem all through his life. 


And nothing pained him more than 
Tolstoy’s inability to live up to his 
faith. Rolland’s early and unbound- 
ed admiration for Tolstoy was 
responsible fér his first great disillu- 
sionment with the West; but it was 
also the first stepping-stone leading 
across the mountains to the plains 
beyond : “ But I must say neverthe- 
less that Tolstoy is a bad guide. His 
tormented genius has always been 
incapable of finding a practical way 
out.’’? And when one year later his 
book on Mahatma Gandhi appeared, 
he found that “ everything in Gandhi 
is natural, simple, modest, and pure: 
whereas in Tolstoy, pride fights 
against pride, anger against anger, 
everything is violent, not excepting 
even non-violence.’”* 

It was during the last war-—the 
period of greatest disillusionment 


„in Rolland’s life—that his Indian 


experience took a more definite 
shape. In neutral Switzerland many 
men of intellect, free-thinkers, rev- 
olutionaries, social reformers, used 
to meet. We do not know whether 
Rolland met any Indian there, either 
before or during the war. But in 
the course of conversations with 
friends India and the East were 
mentioned more than once. Tagore 
had delivered his lectures on Na- 
tionalism in Japan. Rolland read 
them, translated extracts from them, 
and printed them at the end of one 
of his own books. Neither the war 





4 Quoted in Stefan Zweig’s Romain Rolland, The Man and His Work, p. 81. 


2 Romain Rolland : Life of Tolstoy. 


3 Letter to Dilip Kumar Roy, March r922, published in Anami. 
ý Romain Rolland: Mahatita Gandhi, Madras, 1923. 
5 See “ Aux peuples assassines,” first published in Demain, No. 11/12, Nov./Dec. 1916. 
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nor the peace brought a final 
solution to the tortured European 
‘soul. The alternative between East 
and West became in the eyes of 
Rolland the choice between two 
diametrically opposed attitudes to 
life. And already in 1918 he 
. writes :— ' 

Out of this battle of the nations two 
‘colossal powers will emerge, one facing 
the other: America and Asia. Europe 
will be engulfed by either of them.... 
I am no prophet and nobody can say 
which of the two currents will engulf 
Europe. But I believe that the salva- 
tion of humanity, the hope of its 
future unity resides in the latter.t 

Rolland is even more definite in 
his Preface to the French translation 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s Young India. 
Speaking of “the spiritual tide 
rising from the East,” he concludes : 
“This tide will not recede until it 
has covered the shores of Europe.” 
Again and again, after the last war, 
Rolland makes the same kind of 
statement. His disillusionment with 
the West is boundless, and so is his 
hope for some light from the East :— 

We are a certain number of people 
in Europe who are no longer satisfied 
with European civilization....There 
are among us some who look towards 
Asia....1 do not suggest to Europeans 
to adopt an Asiatic faith. I only want 
them to taste of the blessing of this 
magic rhythm, this large and slow 
breath. They will learn there what 
the soul of Europe (and America) is 


. nanda. 
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most in need of: quietness, patience, 
virile hope, serene joy.? 

The evolution bf Rolland’s Indian 
experience is also his own personal 
evolution from the artistic impulse 
considsred as the most: vital factor 
in human life to Faith in its most 
Spiritual expression; it is his own 
personal development starting from 
Tolstoy, Beethoven, and Michel- 
angelo, and ending in Mahatma 
Gandhi, Ramakrishna, and Viveka- 
And each one of the biog- 
raphies he wrote was indeed part of 
his own autobiography. Does he 
not admit it himself at the beginning 
of his book on Ramakrishna ? 

Neither Shakespeare nor Beethoven 
nor Tolstoy nor Reme, the masters 
that nurtured me, ever revealed any- 
thing to me except the ‘‘ Open Sesame ” 
of my subterranean city.? 


But the standards by which 
human greatness is measured are the 
same everywhere. Again and again 
Rolland comes across similarities in 
the struggle for self-realization, and 
his comparisons between Occidental 
artists and Oriental religious leaders 
are intensely illuminating. For the 
dualism of the European “ tragic 
hero” is resolved in the Indian 
saint. What neither language, nor 
music, nor painting could do, was 
fulfilled by Faith. A new frame of 
reference had been discovered. Once 
again reality could be integrated :— 





But he g Ramakrishna ) had realised 


1 Open: letter published in Avanti, Oct. 1918; quoted in P. J. Jouve: Romain Rolland 


Vivani. 1921. 


author. ) 


( Translated by the author. ) 
2 Preface to the translation of Coomaraswainy’s Dance of Siva. 


(Translated by the 


. 


. 3? Romain Rolland: The Life of Ramakrishna, 1931, p. I1. 
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cosmic joy more fully than our tragic 
heroes. Joy appeared to Beethoven 
only as a gleam of blue through the 
chao’ of conflicting’ clouds, while the 
Paramahamsa—the Indian swan—rest- 
ed his great white wings on the sapphire 
lake 'of eternity beyond the veil of 
tumultuous days....It was not given 
to his proudest ‘disciples to emulate 
him. The greatest of them, the spirit 
with ‘the widest wings—-Vivekananda— 
could only attain his heights by 
sudden flights amid tempests which 
remind me over and over aga of 
Beethoven. 1 


Romain Rolland spent the last 
few years writing a new book on 
Beethoven. Significantly enough, 
this book is in the main an analysis 
of some of Beethoven’s last works, 
those in which he attained the very 
highest and probably the most 
abstract form of self-expression. 
Beethoven’s complete deafness at 
that time led him to a degree of 
non-attachment to the things of this 
earth very rarely achieved by any 
Western artist. Has Rolland re- 


alised the ultimate similarity of the 
process of creation in the East and 
in the West? Did he reach the 
shores of that immense ocean into 
which all rivers flow? And did he 
find in thoge abstract and yet 
intensely simplified sound-structures 
of Beethoven’s last quartettes the 
collective and anonymous voice of 
the uncounted millions who, in the 
East as well as in the West, long for 
the ultimate knowledge of freedom ? 
We are inclined to believe it. For, 
like all human experiences, Rolland’s 
Indian experience led him back to 
where he began. Only the angle 
of vision, the application of values, 
the level of experience, have shifted. 
And we would like to think that 
his last book will be a synthesis 
of the two contradictory elements 
that had given shape to his life: 
contemplation and action made one 
again, and a new and stronger faith 
born out of the never-ending wonder 
of creation, 


A. ARONSON 


CIVILISATION 


H. Hamilton Fyfe asks in the 
quarterly Hibbert Journal for October 
1943 ‘‘ Civilisation—Benefit or Curse ?” 
The argument results in a draw— 
civilisation can be either, depending on 
the tse made of it. But the analysis 
is on the whole unflattering to civilisa- 
tion and a vigorous repudiation of its 
spread by force. Every civilisation of 
the past, he declares (though surely 
he should except India), “has killed 
itself, They all produced, in the 
striking phrase of Dr. W. J. Perry, a 
toxin which proved fatal to them.” 

Civilisation in essence, declares 
Mr. Fyfe, is “being civil—friendly, 
helpful, tolerant, doing to others as we 
would they should do to us.” Motor- 
cars,'aircraft, telephone, radio, electric 
light, the cinema are but “the trap- 


pings and the suits of civilisation.” 
They do not make us civilised. 

“Each civilisation in turn has gone 
through much the same phases,” he 
declares, ‘‘and these phases have been 
intensified by the growth of cities.” 
The more cities, the greater the in- 
equalities of wealth and the increase 
of charity which, Mr. Fyfe agrees with 
Emerson, ought not to be required. 
‘‘Man is the only animal to thrust his 
fellow-creatures into indigence and 
then claim credit for saving them from 
starvation.” It is under civilisation 
that these inequities and sufferings 
abound, 
yet both religious and political leaders have 
joined with “commercial adventurers in the 


pretence that it is good and useful to take 
civilisation to the uncivilised. 








3 Romain Rolland: 


The Life of Vivekananda, 1931, P- 4. 


SPIRITUAL CURIOSITY 


[ Shri J. M. Ganguli rightly regards the modern absorption in the fhings 
of sense as a step backward from the once mcre common preoccupation with 
things of the spirit. Birth and death—what are the realities behind these 


phenomena ? 


Prayer—what are its nature and its functions? 


The ancient 


scriptures might supply the answers, but on condition of the right approach. Let 
seekers put their questions to, the Gita and the Upanishads, the Koran and Sufi 
poetry, the Bible and the Kabalah, not as religious scriptures to be read but as 
books of science to be studied and they will see what light their pages throw 


on life.--Ep. ] 


A soul comes and makes its exit; 
wherefrom it comes and whither it 
goes few care to know. Its advent 


is welcomed, its exit is mourned for. 


a time : and thereafter it is forgotten. 
Its activities in the short span of its 
manifested existence are apparently 
of little lasting significance. Even 
if it did some great things, which 
caught the public imagination, these 
scarcely seem to leave behind, be- 
yond a reference to them in the 
history books, results and impress- 
ions which endure through time. 
All its acts fade out ; at a shorter or 
a longer distance on the horizon of 
time they pass into oblivion. 

Is that, then, all that the soul 
manifests itself for? Is it for such 
naught-doing that it comes from a 
region unknown and mysterious and 
disappears into the same again? 


What is that elusive thing itself, . 


which playsits game so mysteriously 
for a time, without letting the senses 
perceive it, the imagination penetrate 
it or the reason explain and divulge 
‘it? Such provoking questions are 
left unanswered by people when they 
go to console the bereaved at 


moments of a break in the equilib- 
rium of living and they remain un- 
pursu2d in the Iclls of deceptive 
tranquillity. 

Human culture is advancing, one 
reads and is told. But are not the 
urge to follow the unknown, and 
curiosity to know tke mysterious, the 
natural characteristics of culture? 
If wizh culture intellect develops, 
inquisitiveness should also become 
keener and subtler. The test of its 
subtlety and keenness must obvi- 
ously be in the objects which excite 
it and which it pursues. In that test 
how miserably is found to fail the 
modezn Western culture, which is 
spreading over other parts of the 
world displacing many better native 
ideals and institutions. Civilized 
men’s curiosity and interest are very 
generally confined to the more mate- 
rial and the physical. It is only these 
whick appear to them of useful 
significance. It is these.only which 
activate them, which set their minds 
to working, which excite their curi- 
osity, hold their imagination and 
bring their skill and ingenuity into 
play. - 
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Things in one form have been 
turned into another ; they. have been 
combined and ie oe in many 
ways for the sake of newness ; colours 
have been juxtaposed and contrasted 
to produce attractiveness; and this 
jumbling, superposing, topsytur- 
vying of things, has been called art. 
The measure of one’s culture and 
intellectual development is supposed 
to lie in the measure of one’s art 
sense, by which the beauty in the 
above is appreciated. True, apprecia- 
tion of beauty therein, and in other 
things as well, requires esthetic 
culture and development of the 
intellect; but how very poor and 
limited that culture and development 
must be when they give us the 
perception of only the thin material 
surface of things and nothing of the 
vast; underlying, immaterial spirit 
that! gives the consciousness which 
perceives matter and appreciates the 
beauty which, in different forms, 
natural and artificial, matter pre- 
sents ! 

Judged from that stand-point, 
does it appear that human culture, 
by which is generally meant today 
the ways of living and thinking in 
Europe and America, is advancing ? 
In olden days, before the advent of 
the present culture, there was more 
sense of the dissatisfying incomplete- 
ness of life than there seems. to be 
in the men of education and culture 
today. And that consciousness and 
realization much affected their life 
and their thoughts. In worshipping 
Nature ; in deifying idols; in sancti- 
fying altars and temples; in pray- 


t 
i 
i 


ing to the Sun, the Moon and the 
stars above ; in shedding tears before 
symbols; in referring doubts, fears, 
sorrows and disappointments, as 
also desires aad longings, to a Being 
mysterious and unknown, they only 
gave vent to the feelings of a soul 
that felt an inward urge to sense 
and to commune with the Missing 
Link in the chain of its thoughts 
and reasoning, with the Essential 
Unit needed to fill the void in its 
experience and existence. People 
then ate, moved, laughed and lived 
like the “ civilized people ” of today, 
but that inward urge in them, con- 
scious and subconscious, that. feeling 
of the unreality and evanescence of 
things appertaining to matter, that 
sensing of Something Incomprehen- 
sible standing beyond Matter, made 
them pour out their emotions of joy 
and sorrow, of love and devotion to 
the personified and deified idol, 
stone, tree or cross. The civilized 
men of today deride what they call 
the silly superstition of their pre- 
decessors and remain self-contained 
and self-satisfied in their daily work 
and pleasure. 

Does not comparison between the 
two show subtlety of perception 
and keenness of intellect in those 
who cannot free their minds from 
the yearning for something worth 
knowing ; and bluntness and crude- 
ness in those others who do not 
feel the urge to know, to go beyond 
the hazy limits of their poor 
imagination and the narrow bound- 
ary of boastful reasoning ? The un- 
satisfied burning curiosity to pursue 
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and to know the vital, Lasting 
Thing, which impelled the former to 
seek it in the wonders and the mys- 
teries of Nature and in the novelty 
and strangeness of theis unexplained 
experiences, and which drove the 
more intense and eager among them 
to renounce the world with its attrac- 
tions and to sit with closed’eyes in 
rapt meditation beside a lonely rock 
or inside a dark cave, does not 
worry the moderner, who considers 
such meditation idle and such re- 
nunciation unprofitable. His mind 
distracted by the surrounding envi- 
ronment and his thoughts prsoccu- 
pied with the interests of his deshly 
self, he dismisses spiritual curiosity, 
if it ever awakens, by calling that 
idle thinking and an unprofitable 
pursuit, or even by denying the 
possibility of the existence of any- 
thing spiritual and immaterial. "If 
there be a God, He must be a 
perfect mathematician,” says the 
scientist-astronomer, and there he 
stops and turns back to his telescope 
and to the things that matter to 
him. -The study of mathematics is 
of interest to him, but not the find- 
ing out of the Mathematician. It is 
more or Jess the same with all the 
moderns,—scholars, professionals or 
money-making traders. The follow- 
ing of trends of knowledge from 
the limited sense-experienced world 
into the realm of the Unknown and 
the Mysterious has not for them 
the exciting interest that could stir 
them from the stupor of their day- 
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to-day -ife which remains absorbed in 
sense enjoyments, and in labouring 
for the means for securing such 
enjoyments. 

Can such a condition of stupor; 
can the mind that roams in dull 
satisfaction within *the limits of 
crude sense experience and enjoy- 
ments; can the want of sustained 
interest in the pursuit of Truth, of 
the Absolute, the Spiritual and the 
Mysterious, can these which are the 
common features of civilized life 
today be signs of progressive culture, 
of keenness of intellect, of evolving 
civilization? Mere material and 
industrial progress, the rising stand- 
ard of living and the increasing 
complexity of work and engagements 
which are taken as the measure of 
culture, are rather things which turn 
back imagination from its upward 
flight and keep the mind forgetful of 
the spiritual Self and absorbed in the 
littleness and unreality of surround- 
ing matter. That men do not realize 
that and show no dissatisfaction 
with leaving unriddled the Spiritual 
Mystery is more an indication of 
intelleccual dullness and cultural 
retrogression than of progress from 
the time when so many felt so un- 
satisfied with the unlasting and 
insignificant things of matter that 
they renounced the world, simplified 
their life to barest existence and 
retired to forest and mountain fast- 
nesses, determined to seek out in 
meditation the deeply Hidden 
Spirit. 

J. M. GANGULI 


! REFLECTION AT EVENTIDE 


` [Quiet and reflective, the American writer, Merton S. Yewdale, brings 
home here a truth too often obscured by the pseudo-scientific inhibition that 


Nature is something objective and distinct from ourselves. 


To the perceiving 


mind She is “a great unity of which we are an essential part.” The recurrence 
of natural phenémena like day and night, the march of the seasons, and, on the 
plane of human life, birth, growth, death and life again are but expressions of 
an invariable cosmic rhythm that works under ‘unfailing universal law.—Eb. ; 


It is evening. The sun is slowly 
sinking behind the horizon, and 
shadows are gathering under the 
great trees that surround the house. 
The noises of the day are subsiding, 
and silence is beginning to creep 
around. Outside my study window, 
a robin is splashing in the bird-bath. 
In a corner of the garden, a wild 
brown rabbit is sitting near the 
trellis nibbling leaves. A gray squirr- 
el with a nut in his mouth is hurry- 
ing across the lawn. On the branch 
of a giant willow near-by, a thrush 
is ‘singing: ‘‘ Feooleelée—ée-ce-oo— 
Eeooleelée—ée-ee-oo."’ From a dis- 
tant church comes the sound of the 
evening bell. The day is done, and 
the night is drawing near, when 
everything will be asleep and the 
visible world will be dissolved in the 
darkness. Such is the unceasing 
drama of the day and the night. 


There is an Eternal Rhythm, 
which is before all else and to which 
everything is subject. It expresses 
itself in a never-ending cycle of 
alternating periods of manifestation 
and non-manifestation, both cosmic 
and earthly. By it, all things in the 
universe, as well as the universe 
itself, periodically come into exist- 


ence, live out their appointed time, 
and then return to the place of 
stillness whence they came, there tc 
remain in slumber until the time fo: 
their reappearance. Of this endless 
evolution and involution, day and 
night are the ever-present symbol 
and model, whether it be the earthiy 
day and night of twelve hours each, 
or the Day and Night of Brahma of 
a thousand ages each. In the words 
of the Bhagavad Gita, 

Those who know the Day of Brahma, 
a thousand ages ( Yugas) in duration, 
and the Night, a thousand ages in end- 
ing, they are the knowers of day and 
night. At the coming of the Day all 
manifestations are born into being out 
of the unmanifest, at the coming of the 
Night all vanish or are dissolved in it. 
This multitude of existences helplessly 
comes into becoming again and again, 
is dissolved at the Night...and is born 
into being at the coming of the Day. 

In earth life, we arbitrarily divide 
time into past, present, and future. 
But when we refrain from con- 
sciously thinking about it, the threc 
periods dissolve into an eternal 
present. Indeed, the universe is a 
vast panorama of the eternal pres- 
ent: the part of the universe we 
have already experienced, we cali 
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the past; the part we are still ex- 
periencing, we call the present; the 
part we have hot yet experienced, 
we call the future. It is the sum 
total of man’s memoryrof the past, 
his awareness of the present, and his 
vision of the future, that constitutes 
the eternal present. It is the cease- 
less action of the Eternal Rhythm, 
in its evolutionary and involutionary 
movement, that constitutes Eter- 
nity. 

Lao Tsze, the great Chinese meta- 
physician, wrote in his Tĝo Teh King 
of the Law of Ever-Recurring Life :— 


Amid the supreme peace, 
In the Great Void, 
All things blossom in harmony, 


And their cycle of activities is 
discernible. 
After they have completed their 


luxuriant growth, 
They return to their Primal Source. 
The return to their Primal Source is 
called attainment of Peace, 
This peace is the law of ever-recurring 
life, 
The progression of ever-recurring life 
is called Eternity. 


There are two ways in which we 
regard Nature. If we view her with 
our rational mind, she stands off 
from us, and, as a world of inter- 
related parts, forces and laws, offers 
herself to us for objective study and 
practical use. But if we view her 
with our intuitive mind, she presents 
herself to us as a great unity, of 
which we are an essential part; and 
also as an eternal vision of loveliness, 
which is a delight to our senses and 
a therapeutic means of alleviating 


our pains and lightening our burdens. 

In his chief w@rk, The World as 
Will and Idea, Scllopznhauer, the fa- 
mous German philosopher, in comm- 
enting upon the calmness and the 
relief derived from a contemplation 
of the beauty of Nature, wrote :— 

Whenever it discloses itself suddenly 
to our view, it almost always succeeds 
in delivering us, though it may be 
only for a moment, from subjectivity, 
from the slavery of the will, and in 
raising ts to the state of pure knowing. 
This is why the man who is tormented 
by pass:on, or want, or care, is so 
suddenly revived, cheered and restored 
by a single free glance into Nature: 
the storm of passion, the pressure of 
desire and fear, and all the miseries 
of willing are then at once, and in 
a marvellous manner, calmed and 
appeasec. 

Expressed in terms of Oriental 
philosophy, when we gaze upon 
natural beauty, the self, which is 
the root of all human trouble, is 
silenced for the time being, and we 
partake of the restfulness of the 
Divine Self, of which Nature is the 
visible earthly appearance. 

A view of still waters is partic- 
ularly soothing. In fact, there is a 
marked similarity between water 
and the mind. Both are quiet when 
they are in their naturalstate. The 
water, when it is churned up by 
wind and storm, or by submarine 
upheaval, waits but for the moment 
when the causes of its disturbance 
are removed, so that it can return 
to its peaceful level. In like manner, 
the mind,, when it is agitated by 
outer hostile forces or by inner 
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conflicts, waits also for the moment 
when the disturbing influences are 
withdrawn, so that it, too, can 
recover its accustomed quietude. 

In a similar vein, when the day is 
sunshiny and the wind quiet, and 
the surface of’ the water is smooth 
liké a sheet of glass, we can see 
reflected in it the sun, the clouds, 
the birds flying overhead, the boats 
on its surface, the overhanging trees 
and shrubs on the shore and other 
objects near the water’s edge. Also, 
when we look down through the 
shining surface we can see, in the 
transparent depths, the fishes, the 
rocks, the vegetation, the shells, and 
other forms of marine life. But 
when the day is dark and the wind 
has ruffled the surface of the water, 
nothing can be reflected in it and 
nothing can be discerned in its 
clquded depths. 

Likewise, when the mind is com- 
posed, it is like a two-sided mirror— 
one side reflecting the visible phys- 
ical world, the other reflecting the 
invisible spiritual world. But when 
the mind is harassed by trouble and 
worry, the mirrors become clouded 
and nothing can be seen in them. 
It is only by being one with the 
Divine Self, that man can achieve 
an unclouded mind; and it is alone 
by his unclouded mind that he can 
erivisage the eternal truths of the 
physical and the spiritual world. 

‘It is faith, not belief, that makes 
clear the mind and gives it ease, 
confidence and poise. Faith is 
instinct manifested in the heart, and 

‘it’ often remains even when the 
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objects upon which it is centred 
have become changed; for faith is 
greater than the objects of its gifts. 
Faith is a spiritual principle--dynam- 
ic and expanding. Belief, on the 
other hand, is instinct manifested in 
the intellect, and may become weak- 
ened or shattered when the reasons 
upon which it is based appear no 
longer to be valid. Belief is eclectic 
tule—static and restricting; and it 
now and then degenerates into mere 
opinion, which is but an expression 
of surface observation and a reflec- 
tion of personal inclination. It is 
by faith alone that the great inevit- 
able human works of the world are 
produced, for faith is universal and 
timeless. 

As we survey the progress which 
the human race has made through 
the ages, it is plain that, from an 
ethical point of view, man has 
advanced individually much more 
than he has collectively. Indeed, 
it is a question whether collectively 
he has made much of an advance 
at all. 

For example, there was once z 
time when it was the custom for 
men to bear arms on all occasions ; 
when duelling was permitted anc 
when it was considered both legal 
and honourable to kill an opponent 
in a private quarrel. Teday, only 
properly delegated persons may have 
deadly weapons in their possession ; 
duelling is forbidden by law and the 
man who kills another in a persona. 
encounter is adjudged neither hon 
ourable nor courageous, but, on the 
contrary, is considered guilty o: 
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murder. 

But whereas duelling has been 
outlawed, war is still accepted as a 
legitimate means of settling dis- 
putes. It is constantly urged by 
many persons that war has always 
been in the world and always will 
be. Nevertheless, the practice of 
killing men in private duels has 
been abandoned, and it is equally 
possible and likely that the practice 
of killing men in public wars will 
also be eventually abandoned. And 
this may come at a time not far 
distant ; for the present-day world 
has almost reached its capac:ty to 
digest any more war. A new dis- 
pensation is in the offing. 

When that time arrives, the race 
of men generally will regard war as 
the lowest form of endeavour for 
resolving human difficulties. Like- 
wise, it will be a mark of courage 
and of honour to refuse to shed the 
blood of one’s fellow-beings. In 
fact, they who refrain from war will 
be the only truly free men, and 
they who yield to the call of leaders 
bent upon conflict will become out- 
laws from the free society cf the 
world. 

The present epoch, like the day 
that is almost spent, is drawing to 
a close. We must live through it 
and see it to its end. Some day we 
shall look back upon it; and it will 
seem like a frightful dream. Or, in 
a more rational mood, it will present 
the picture of a world struggling in 
its last mortal illness. 


In this titanic war, many human: 
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beings are passing from the earthly 
scene, end many more are crying 
out, as did thé Psalmist many 
centurizs ago, in similar plight :— 

Be merciful unto me, O God, be 
merciful unto me: for my soul trusteth 
in thee: yea, in the shadow of thy 
wings will I make my refuge, until 
these calamities be overpast. 

Yet it is again only the symbol of 
day and night: after the light of 
day comes the darkness of night, 
and after the darkness of night comes 
the ligkt of day. Those who have 
fallen in the war have but gone from 
day to night, and at their appointed 
time they will come again into day. 
In the immortal words of Krishna, 

It is not true that at any time I was 
not, nor thou, nor these kings of men; 
nor is it true that any of us shall cease 
to be hereafter. As the soul passes 
physically through childhood and youth 
and age, so it passes on to the chang- 
ing of the body....Know that to be 
imperishable by which all this is 
extended. Who can slay the immortal 
spirit? Finite bodies have an end, but 
that which possesses and uses the body, 
is infinite, illimitable, eternal and 
indestructible...it is not slain with 
the body. 

In the Eternal Present there is 
neither life nor death, only sleeping 
and waiing—and the new day is 
ever the promise of better things. 
The light of the sun by day is the 
symbol of that greater Light which 
knows reither day nor night, and 
which ever shines in the heart and 
the mini of man, to guide him in 
his sojourn on this earth. 

MERTON S. YEWDALE 


in LEAF y ROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
` OF AN ARYAN 


.[Gurdial Mallik has been a very familiar figare for many years at 
Santiniketan where, beloved by colleagues and pupils alike, he has served the 


5 


cause of Indian education in a noble and efficient way. 


In this “leaf” we 


come upon the source of his influence which has made him so attractive a figure 


to his many friends.—Ep. ] 


It'is said: that on one occasion 
Kabir was asked by an aspirant 
after the spiritual life to state the 
precise hour when he was initiated 
into the mystery and majesty of 
Truth. He replied that this happ- 
iness had been bestowed on him 
before Brahma, the Creator, “had 
put on the cap and clothes of form.” 

Likewise, it will not be an extray- 
agarice to say that the soul of man 
was christened as “ Aryan”’ prior to 
its being given the garment of the 
flesh. But this title to nobility has 
to be proved in the long course of 
human evolution. For, if“ Nature,” 
as the poet says, “is the garment of 
God,” so must the body of man be- 
come the transparent-walled temple 
of the Divine. 

When exactly, however, the wings 
of the bird of the soul are first a- 
flutter in the cage of the finite no 
one-can tell, This will ever remain 
a mystery. But all the same we 
grow increasingly aware of the 
“ flutter, ” which is nothing more 
than the longing and love of the bird 
for the sky which it glimpses, as now 
and again the door of the cage 
stands ajar. 

This opening of the door happens 


in the life of everyone ; of course not 
simultaneously, but at different 
moments of the clock of eternity. 
Today, looking back over my present 
physical incarnation, I find I can 
locate the several milestones on the 
path of my spiritual unfoldment. 


When I was about twenty-seven, 
I had a vision, which made me con- 
scious, in a categorical and conclusive 
manner, of a Presence and a Power 
other than ourselves. I sat all alone 
one day at noon in a secluded spot, 
not far from a forest hermitage, 
when suddenly I “saw” a Being, 
whose stature stretched from the 
sod to the sky. He looked like a 
veritable pillar of light, and from 
him radiated forth a perfume, the 
strength and the sweetness of which 
were surcharged with the electricity 
ofecstasy. The vision lasted hardly 
for the twinkling of an eye. And 
no sooner had it departed than I 
burst forth into a song. (This was, 
by-the-by, the first time in my 
present life that a song, complete 
with text and tune, ‘‘came out” of 
my heart and lips.) Just for a whilc 
in the beginning I seemed to hear 
‘‘unstruck music” being sounded 
in ether and then I, as it were, 
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“ recollected” it and sang it with 
the spontaneity of the Shelleyan 
skylark. The words were in Hindi ; 
translated into English they would 
run :— ° 


I slept in the shadow of the wall of - 


my house when thou, O lord of my 
life, camest to the door. 


Woe betide me, I did not waken and 
so, finding the door closed, thou went- 
est back. 


When at last I opened my eyes I 
heard the sound of thy departirg foot- 
steps. It was then that I realized with 
a pang in my heart that thov hadst 
come to the door. 


I continued singing for hour upon 
hour, to the tune of tears of pleasing 
pain, oblivious of the world around 
me as well as of my daily duties. 
And even after I stopped singing at 
midnight, joy still tingled in my 
blood. The benediction of the Pres- 

_ence I had seen, however, sustained 
me through a number of bereave- 
ments,—the loss by death of a very 
dear friend, the loss of what limited 
financial resources I had, and other 
similar deprivations which followed 
in quick succession. I had all along 
a very strong feeling that the pond 
of my personality had opened itself 
out to an inlet and an influx from 
the Ocean of the Oversoul. 

The second “ milestone’’ on the 
path of my spiritual unfoldment was 
gained nearly seven years after- 
wards. In the small hours of the 
morning, one day I was walking 
along the sea-beach. Suddenly my 
heart began to beat in unison with 


the rhythm of the waves. I was 
filled with ineffalfle joy. The spell 
was short-lived, But its memory has 
remained with me till this day, 
enshrined in a couple of songs :— 


Who came to my door at dawn ? 


The night had just ended when some- 
one knocked at my door and I asked, 
“ Who is there ? ” 


He answered, “ It is I, who have 
come tcday to you as your guest. 
How wil. you entertain me ? ” 


And I blushed with shame. 


In the wake of the first song came 
anothe- :— 


The Beloved has come to my court- 
yard. 


Leaving His. palace, He has pitched 
His tent in my courtyard. 


He is a master-musician; He has 
come to listen to my song. 


He is an exquisite artist; He has 
come to look at my picture. 


The ieelings of vital delight which 
surged up with the songs, I need not 
say, lifted me into a radiant region 
of my being, of which I had had a 
vision, cr of which I had heard ru- 
mours occasionally. And even later 
on when I returned to the workaday 
world with its dust and din, I felt 
like the pilgrim who has just had a 
bath in the Ganges and is still ex- 
periencing the purity and the pro- 
found peace of the sacred river. 

Another cycle of seven years 
supervened. Then once I lay at 
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death’s door. A serious malady had 


seized me. The doctors had de- 


spaired of my life., All of a sudden, 
from somewhere, Breath was wafted 
towards me and I began to sing, 
while those who surrounded my bed 
stodd in fear of the physical collapse 
any moment. Some of them actually 
begged of me, with tears in their 
eyes, not to strain myself. But the 
current of song carried me along :— 

O Divine Dyer, have compassion on 
me and dye my garment. 

I have dyed it again and again, but, 
alas, the colour has always come out. 


Thou art a skilful dyer and all thy 
colours are fast. 


I like the kingly ochre colour best of 
all.. 

Ò Divine Dyer, dye thou, then, my 
garment in ochre. 


When the song was over I felt 
like a new man. The doctors ex- 
claimed in joy, ‘‘ The crisis is past. 
God be praised ! ” What shall I say 
of my subsequent reactions to the 
song? Cumulatively they under- 
lined my idealism and my activities 
thereafter with a deeper sense of 
renunciation—‘‘ of enjoyment of the 
world.” as the Isopanishad says, ‘‘ by 
renunciation.” Thus had the third 
“ milestone ” been revealed to me. 

The fourth “ milestone ” was 
reached about five years afterwards. 
I was in the train. The compart- 
ment in which I was seated’ was 
filled to suffocation with fellow- 
passengers. . Physically, therefore, I 
was at alow ebb. And yet, in the 
midst of the press and push of the 
crowd, the skylark of my soul 
started singing :— 

‚Today the Beloved has come to thy 
house; fulfil thou His heart’s longing. 
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He has come with the gift of His 
love, which He has carried for thee 
age after age. 


Launch out thy boat of life, then, 
with Him as its helmsman. In 
sunshine and¢in shadow, in rain and 
in thunder, He will be thy guide. 


Today the Beloved has come to thy 
house ; fulfil thou His heart’s longing. 


At once the compartment was 
converted into a garden, rioting with 


the perfume of the rose. There was 
complete silence. The elbowing and 
the abusing had ceased. Everyone 


sat listening intently to the song. 


Such has been the “ song-way ” 
of my life of the spirit. The 
“musical milestones” have been 
more than mere snatches of melody. 
They have endowed my work and 
my worship with significance and 
with what, for lack of an apter 
phrase, may be called “the singing 
quality.” An expansiveness of the 
heart has been the net result. The 
songs have built up for me with 
effortless ease a kind of Jacob’s 
ladder between earth and heaven. 
along which He comes down to the 
door of my consciousness and I ge 
up into His perfumed Presence. 
They have provided me with 
“ golden hours,” which, in terms of 
wealth, have outstripped that of 
Croesus and of Midas. The air of 
blessedness has blown through my 
house of clay, littered with worldly 
trinkets and tinsel. It has flung 
open many a window in the mansion 
of the mind, uncovering to my view 
the One-in-All and the All-in-One. 

I have told my tale truthfully 
But what has been told is but the 
beginning. For, who can Canute- 
wise say to the ever-flowing Spirit, 
“ So far and no further ” ? 


GURDIAL MALLI: 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD,’ 


HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM * 


This book sets forth the central 
teachings of Hinduism and early 
Buddhism with a view to indicating 
the exact relation between them. It 
is divided into two parts, each devoted 
to one of these religions. The first 
part begins by referring to current 
misconceptions about Hinduism and 
then recounts the creation myth as 
recorded in early Hindu literature. 
The meaning of the myth, in all the 
diverse forms in which it appears, is 
the unity and spiritual character of 
the source from which the world of 
variety emerges. That world, when it 
has emerged, does not however stand 
apart from the source, but is pervaded 
through and through by it. As a 
consequence, the unitary spirit is 


differentiated or broken up, as it were, 


- into a plurality of empirical selves. 
Although the one thus lapses into the 
many, it is not lost but only remains 
hidden by them. It accordingly comes 
to have two forms—one proximate and 
the other ultimate. But they are 
really one; and it is their essential 
identity that is the meaning of the 
` Upanishadic saying, “ That thou art.” 
The final goal of man consists in the 
realisation of this identity, or the 
regaining by the individuated self of 
its true and original character from 
which it has lapsed. 

The rest of this part of the book 
describes the sadhana or the course of 
discipline to be followed for the 
achievement of this ideal. There are 





two distinct stages of it. The first is 
one of karma or of active life. In 
describing it, the author explains very 
well the original significance of sacrifice 
and shows how, through gradual sub- 
limation, this ritualistic conception 
came to stand for the detached 
performance, as taught in the Gita, of 
one’s duties, whatever they may be. 
But this training in disinterested action 
does not lead to the goal by itself; it 
only qualifies for entering upon the 
higher and final stage of the discipline 
for reaching it through right knowledge. 
In explaining this ideal, Dr. Coomara- 
swamy brings out clearly the exalted 
character of the “anonymous life” of 
a jivanmukta who voluntarily relin- 
quishes everything; and represents it 
as the qu:rtessence of the Hindu social 
order. The mere presence of such men 
in society, he says, is enough to change 
its whole attitude towards the values 
of life. 

The second part, treating of early 
Buddhism, also opens with some general 
remarks. It then narrates the ever- 
entrancing story of Buddha—first as a 
royal prince, then as an ascetic striving 
for spiritual illumination and lastly as 
a teacher of mankind. His teaching 
was represented, till a decade or two 
ago, as a deliberate reform of Hinduism 
and a protest against its rigid social 
distinctions. That view has ceased to 
prevail now; and the one which has 
largely replaced it is that early Bud- 
dhism was an expansion within, and 





* Hinduism and Buddhism. By Amanna K., Coomaraswamy. (Philosophical Library, 


New York. $1.75) 
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not against, Hinduism. Doubtless there 
are divergences between the two; but 
in them Buddhism sjdes, for the most 
part, with Upanishadic teaching as 
distinguished from the earlier ritualism 
of the Brahmanas. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
subscribes to the essentials, though 
not to every detail, of this new view. 
“The more profound our study,” he 
writes, “the more difficult it becomes 
to distinguish the two religions”; and 
his exposition fully bears out this 
intimate kinship between them. For 
instance, earlier interpreters thought 
that, Buddha denied the soul or ego, 
explaining it as a mere aggregate of 
certain factors none of which had any 
permanence. It is shown here clearly 
that its repudiation was no part of the 
original teaching of Buddhism. When 
the Buddhistic scriptures speak of the 
soul as a composite of fleeting elements, 
they refer only to man’s empirical 
personality, and not to the subsistent 
Self. immanent in all beings which, like 
Hinduism, early Buddhism also rec- 
ognised and to which it sometimes 
even applied the Upanishadic term, 


The Disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 
(Swami Pavitrananda, Advaita Ash- 
rama, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. 
Rs. 4/-) 

The primary interest of this collec- 
tion of sketches of lives touched directly 
by Sri Ramakrishna is naturally for his 
followers. But it is valuable also as a 
laboratory study in comparative relig- 
ion, for, in the features common’ to 
practically all these short biographies, 
the strength—and the weakness—of 
Bhakit-Yoga stand clearly revealed. 

Nowhere perhaps is the preoccupa- 
tiori with God-realisation’ so intense 
and so contagious as in India. The 
ancient Sages proclaimed a God with- 
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Brahman. The ultimate aim of life 
is to grow into this Self, so nirvana 
means not annihilation, as it was once 
misconceived, but the realisation of the 
divinity which jis latent in oneself. 
From a note at the end, the book 
seems to consist of certain lectures 
delivered by the author. It is replete 
with useful and interesting information ; 
but the treatment is too brief, consid- 
ering the nature of the subject. The 
reader is therefore likely to: feel the 
need for further explanation, partic- 
ularly where parallels are cited from 
religious and philosophic doctrines 
other than Indian. The author is not 
unaware of this shortcoming, for the 
profuse notes which are appended to 
each of the two parts, he says, are 
meant “ to assist the reader to build up 
a meaning content for several terms 
that could not be fully explained in 
the lectures as delivered. ” These notes 
are drawn from a very wide field of 
study, and will be of great value to 
students not only of early Indian 
thought but also of comparative 
religion. 
M. HIRIYANNA 


out attributes, unchangeable, unthink- 
able. But, as in Krishna’s day, for 
“those whose hearts are fixed on the 
unmanifested the labour is greater ” ; 
the yearning for a tangible object of 
devotion is strong. And so forces of 
Nature may be reverenced under the 
aspect of particular deities; their 
images may be worshipped; or the 
chosen Guru, as in the case of Rama- 
krishna, may be regarded as a divine 
incarnation. Certainly the power to 
transform men’s lives was Skri Rama- 
krishna’s in a marked degree. The 
most sceptical must recognise the work- 
ing in these men and women of a force 
unaccountable on materialistic lines. 


E.M. E 
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THE ROAD TO HEL* 


This brilliant study of some hitherto 
unexplored branches of Norse eschatol- 
ogy is the fruit of profound erudition, 
rare enthusiasm and tireless industry. 
These exceptional qualifications have 
enabled the authoress to undertake a 
first-hand examination of virtually all 
available sources of information in this 
sphere, and to interpret them with an 
eloquence and a lucidity in every 
respect worthy of the greatness of the 
theme. This book may indeed justly 
rank as a pioneer attempt to ascertain 
whether, in the writer’s own words, 
“from the vast accumulation of evi- 
dence relating to the dead it is possible 
to make out any definite and consis- 
tent presentation of the other world, 
and the fate of man beyond the 
grave.” In the course of this fascinat- 
ing inquiry Miss Ellis has compressed 
within a comparatively small space a 
wealth of illustration drawn from 
the inexhaustible well-spring of those 


wonderful old Icelandic sagas, which. 


furnished so much of the inspiration 
for the Wagnerian operas. This revela- 
tion of soaring imagery, poetic fancy 
and sombre dramatic power in endless 
tales of gods and heroes in a literature 
composed before the thirteenth century 
undoubtedly prompts comparison with 
the masterpieces of Ancient Greece. 
As Miss Ellis says, ` 
the appreciation of mighty issues in the lives 
of simple folk which we find in them is some- 
thing as new as the perfect mastery of a 
narrative prose style ; neither was to appear 
again in Europe for centuries. 

In the limited space at the reviewer's 
disposal it would be impossible to do 
full justice to the impressive scope of 
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Hirpa RODERICK ELLIS, M.A., PH.D. (Cambridge University Press. 


A Study of the Conception of the Dead in old Novse Literature. 


Miss Ellis’s cant) achievement, but 
some idea of its main trends may 
perhaps be derived from a rapid survey 
of its subject-matter. Thus Chapter I 
treats of archeological evidence dis- 
cernible in funeral customs, the dispos- 
al of the dead in heathen times, the 
funeral ship. In Chapter 11 we have the 
evidence of literature, cremation and 
inhumation, human sacrifice, the fu- 
neral feast. Chapter nı deals with the 
conception of the future life exemplified 
in Valhöll (Valhalla), the Valkyries, 
the realm of the gods; the under- 
world r2alm of the dead or Hel (not 
Hell!) from which the book takes its 
title; the dead in the mountains. 
Chapter Iv discusses the cult of the 
dead, the worship oz the dead and 
of the grave-mound or howe; elves 
and land-spirits. In Chapter v the 
writer considers the conception of the 
soul, shepe-changing, the animal fylgja 
or form closely connected with the 
individual; the guardian hamingja or 
dis, 7. e., a guardian spirit sometimes 
in the form of a huge woman clad in 
armour attached to a particular family; 
the idea of rebirth and survival. 
Necromency is examined in Chapter 
vi. The term comprises such eerie 
matters as the waking of the sleeper, 
the animation of the dead, and the 
restless corpse. 


Chapter vu, the last, describes the 
journey to the land of the dead 
through the wall of fire, and the 
entrance into the burial mound or 
howe. In this context, as studies in 
the macabre and the horrible it would 
be difficult to match the writer’s 
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account of the ancient Scandinavian 
beliefs concerning tte malevolent force 
impelling the dead to leave the grave- 
mound and to inflict evil upon the 
living, and the terrific personal combats 
between heroes who have broken into 
the ‘howe to carry off the treasures 
hidden inside, and the draugar or dead 
guardians who keep jealous watch 
over their possessions. Here, indeed, 
we have a sinister phenomenon clearly 
différentiated from the Western belief 
in ghosts as the spiritual essence of 
the deceased, inasmuch as the Norse 
draugr was in no sense a spirit, but 
the bodily substance of the dead man, 
dreadfully reanimated with super- 
human strength enabling him to defend 
his treasures in the grave-mound or to 
sally forth at night to harry the living. 
And obviously there can be very little 
in ‘common between the gruesome 
conception of the state of the dead 
thus presented and belief in the 
survival of the soul or spirit of man 
beyond the grave shared alike by 
Western deism and theism. 

Miss Ellis herself recognizes that 
her conclusions cannot be free from 
tantalizing lacuna which only further 
study of “the rich and powerful 
literature of old Scandinavia” can fill. 
Nevertheless, apart from the recog- 
nized worship of Othin (Odin) and the 
conception of a Valhöll (Valhalla ) 
dependent thereon, reserved for the 
aristocracy, the authoress is able to 
show that references to some kind 


T. he Triumphant Spirit: A Study of 


Depression. By E. GramAaM Howe. 
(Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 
8s, 6d.) 


‘The keystone of Dr. Howe’s new 
book, that which holds it secure as a 
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of under-world of the common dead 
are very frequent in Norse literature, 
although it has to be conceded that 
the “ Norse mind was not particularly 
interested in the clear-cut conception 
of another world beyond the grave.” 
And it is surely significant that the 
literature invariably emphasizes the 
journey to Hel, upon which the skaldic 
poets have lavished the apparently 
limitless resources of their vivid 
imagination, in preference to extolling 
the joy or anguish of an after-life. 

In the masterly development of her 
theme and in order to reveal traces of 
outside influence on Norse mythology, 
the authoress goes as far afield as 
Asiatic Russia, pointing out the parallel 
to be observed between accounts of 
shamanistic ideas about. the soul and 
the conception of the journeying of the 
spirit outside the body, which plays an 
important part in Norse literature, 

It occurs to the reviewer that this 
admirable book would perhaps be less 
“caviare to the general” and might 
have an even wider appeal if in any 
subsequent edition a glossary were 
supplied of Icelandic words reproduced 
in the text. Further, would it not 
simplify perusal for the tyro if Icelandic 
proper names were wholly transliterated 
into Latin characters instead of retain- 
ing certain distinctive individual letters 
not universally familiar ? In their pres- 
ent form their correct pronunciation is 
likely to baffle the uninitiated. 


E. J. HARRISON 


work of wisdom and balance, and so 0: 
urgent importance, is its essentia! 
realism. For long now (and only ir. 
slightly more marked degree sinet 
September, 1939) we have been suffer- 
ing for our unbalanced and unrealistic 
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attitude of reliance either upon idealism 
dissociated from compatible practice 
or upon materialism dissociated from 
the inspiration of faith. Dr. Howe’s 
emphasis falls upon gynthesis, the 
synthesis of spirit-and-matter, of 
female-and-male, of good-and-evil. 
But he is careful to disabuse us of the 
idea that the spiritual is of necessity 
good, the material of necessity bad; 
the four elements of which ‘we are 
composed—intuition, thought, feeling 
and action—are good or bad according 
as they are rightly or wrongly related 
and well or ill used. The importance 
of this book—and it cannot be over- 
estimated, any more than the diff- 
iculties involved for us in making its 
wisdom our own should be under- 
estimated—lies (let us repeat) in its 
profoundly realistic understanding of 
man as a creature having his head in 
the clouds and his feet upon solid earth 
while moving in a middle course 
through his circumstances: medio 
tuttssimus ibis was Horace’s summary 
of man’s nature and his road and may 
be said to be Dr. Howe’s also. 

The book is a fitting symbol of its 
content: while it is in the fullest sense 
inspired, it is in the fullest sense 
practical. It is the work of a poet 
who is a doctor, which is to say tha: it 
is the work of a true poet and a true 
doctor. Its style is not its least 
important feature. There are those— 
and they will include any who have 
forsaken balance for either the intellest- 
ual or the mystical, the academic or 
the romantic emphasis—who will find 
this style irritating. Parable and 
metaphor are the language of the poet 
and the healer ( there have been some 
outstanding examples), more easily 
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apprehended by the common people, 
whose apparent stupidity is often their 
unconscious wisdom, than by the 
pandits. Dr. Howe’s language ‘being 
that o2 poetry, his word-play makes 
for significance, his use of simile for 
illumination. Some of our familiar 
words must be re-apprehended if we 
are to appreciate him fully, just as we 
must look through rather than with 
the eyes if we are to do justice to his 
diagrams and pictures. It is true that 
some parts of the book, particularly- 
the later chapters, show signs of 
looseness, hasty writing and redun- 
dancy, but the writing of the book as ` 
a whole remains in the proper sense 
splendic; language is refreshed and 
washed clean by it, meaning made to 
shine. 

It mzy easily be argued that Dr. 
Howe seys nothing new. (What poet 
has ever claimed that there was 
anything new to say?) The content . 
of his thought is that of Eastern 
philosophers, or those influenced by 
them, from Lao-Tse to Jung. But it 
is newly expressed, and expressed for 
the Western mentality, which is 
already voicing its desire to hear it by 
(for exeraple) an ‘increasing interest 
in Blake The effect of- the book asa 
whole is remarkable for its range and 
depth: here, if you like to see it, is a 
diagram of an age and a map of its 
road to health; here is a portrait of 
my neighbour which will compel my 
compassion for him, and a portrait of 
myself which I may disapprove but 
may not refuse to acknowledge. In- 
deed, the full and honest reading of 
this book by a man of cur age requires 
a certain courage and there will be 
many ways of escape into rationalized 
rejection where that courage is lacking ; 
but the reward of daring to read with 
a receptive mind and heart will be a 
high ‘one. Where that receptivity 
exists, criticism is disarmed; the book 
merely says, and says with justification : 
Read ; aczept ; and be healed. 


R. H. WARD 
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Tomorrow. (Part 1). Edited by RAJA 
Rao and AnMED Arr. (Padma Pub- 
lications Ltd., Sir Phirozeshah Mehta 
Road! Bombay. Rs. 2/8) 

This volume, mostly of translations, 
brings together fourteen items—five 
stories, two pieces of literary criticism 
and seven poems—drawn from writers 
of France, Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
India and China. The young writer 
today is anxious to escape the false 
note which traditional writing almost 
invariably betrays. The best of re- 
alists selects, thus re-creates and then 
presents life. That a true picture of 
life can teach better than moralising 
on a false one is the new faith. If in 
giving this true picture, in bringing to 
the common man an awareness of 
himself, of the world and of the 
complex of contemporary forces, the 
writer finds traditional reticence an 
embarrassment, it is because of his 
earnest effort to present reality as it 
really is. 


Religion and the Indian Problem. By 
Sır R. P. PARANJPYE. (C. A. Watts 
and Co., Ltd., London. 6d.) 


There is nothing new in this pamphlet 
and very little at which intelligent 
Indians will not either smile or sigh 
wearily. All the well-worn museum 
pieces about the religious credulity of 
the Indian masses, the corruption of 
thei’ priests, the evil influence of 
astrology, the differences between Mus- 
lims'and Hindus, are brought out of 
their glass cases and dusted. Even 
lovers of fossils will wonder why these 
ancient Anglo-Indian relics should be 
exhibited once again to the British 
public in the year of grace 1943. The 
answer is quite frankly stated in the 
foreword :— 
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This is what one feels on reading 
Mikhail Sholokov’s “ Hate,” S. H. 
Vatsyayana’s “ Butterflies ” or Ahmed 
Ali’s “ The Prison-House.” The first is 


` a powerful narrative depicting the Nazi 


cruelty that provoked in the Russian 
fierce hatred for the foe and intense 
love for his own country. The other 
two stories present vivid pictures of 
suffering minds—suffering from life 
itself. Vilem Haas’s constructive in- 
terpretation of Franz Kafka is typical 
for its thoroughness as the gleanings 
from Lu-Hsun are for their compact 
wisdom. The poetical part of the 
anthology throbs with an agonised 
consciousness of the present, a will and 
a hope that look beyond the disorder 
of today. Special mention, owever, 
must be made of Evelyn Wood’s 
impassioned ‘‘ Prothalamion for India’’ 
which together with Sholokov’s con- 
tribution makes the reader look for- 
ward to the second part. 


V. M. INAMDAR 


.they throw a clear light upon the 
obstacles to unity and independence in the 
Indian Empire. 


They certainly throw a light upon 
it, somewhat blurred by the author’s 
ingenuously Western focus. 


Yet this is not to say that the 
pamphlet is devoid of good points. 
There are some illuminating observa- 
tions on the elementary education of 
children, and some criticisms of the 
Hindu caste system that the unbiassed 
will welcome. But these are as seeds 
scattered among old chaff. One imagines 
that very few people who know India 
today will agree with the author’s 
main thesis that excessive deference to 
authority and unreason are the chief 
characteristics of the Indian people ! 


D. G. STOLL 
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Isavasya-Upanishad-Bhashya. By SRI 
VENKATANATHA, edited by K. C. VARA- 
DACHARI and D. T. TATASHARYA. 
( Devasthanam Press, Tirupati. Rs. 2/- ) 


This fifth volume of the Sri Venkate- 
swara Oriental Series, under the general 
editorship of Mr. P. Ramanuja- 
swamy, contains the text of Sri Ve- 
danta Desika’s commentary ( Bhashya) 
on the Isavasya-Upanishad, ecited by 
Dr. Varadachari and D. T. Tatacharya 
with practically all the conccmitants 
of modern critical editing. An In- 
troduction in English which deals 
exhaustively with the life and work of 
Vedanta Desika, a comparative study 
of the two versions of the Upanishad 
itself (the Kanva and the Madh- 
yandina), a rendering of Vecanta 
Desika’s work in English and the 
identification of the citations found in 
Desika’s work are the striking features 
of this research undertaking. The 
Sanskrit text is printed in Devanagari, 
explanations where required being in- 
dicated in foot-notes. 

Notwithstanding the fantastic ex- 
planations given by some critics as to 
why Vedanta Desika should have 
chosen this Upanishad for especial 
comment, namely, that it is the first 
Upanishad (in fact, this is only the 
publishers’ arrangement, as any Upani- 
shad may be printed first) and that it 
has something to do with the horse- 
faced Deity ( Hayagriva, whose favour- 
ite Desika was) and so forth, the 
nearest approach to a correct corjecture 
seems to be that the Jsavasya is a 
compact Upanishad which prominently 
emphasizes the theistic truth of God 
as the Indweller of the Cosmos ( Tsa- 
vasya); that`is perhaps why it was 
singled out by Desika. The nature 
of the cosmic Indweller, significant 
details of a dedicated approach to 
that Indweller as the only means of 
self-realization or realization of the 
summum bonum of existence, and 
connected matters are the contents 
of the Upanishad. 

The Editors remark that, excluding 
Venkatanatha, most commentators have 
not contributed anything original by 
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way of interpreting the Upanishad and 
that they alternate between “ Sankara 
and Uvvata” but, in fact, it is difficult 
to see in what respects precisely 
Venkazanatha himself has attempted 
interpretations not attempted by any 
of his predecessors. It is claimed that 
loyalty to “ textual unity, to tradition, 
and to rules of interpretation,” is 
the most prominent characteristic of 
Vedanta Desika’s work, but- it must 
be remembered that a claim like this 
has been urged passionately and zeal- 
ously on behalf of aimost all classical 
writers like Vedanta Desika. 


If, in this short Upanishad, Vedanta. 
Desika had a context demanding 
originality of interpretation it lies in 
Stanza 16. (Pooshan-sohamasmi.) No 
use endeavouring to dispose of this 
stanza, which is brimful of monistic 
(advaizic) implications, as dealing 
with the so-called Aham-graha-upasana 
and qucting irrelevantly the view of 
Madhva, as some have done. Vedanta 
Desika’s criticism of “ Advaita” in 
this context is of the usual stereo- 
typed species. That cannot be helped. 
Originality of interpretation per se 
does not indicate philosophic gain or 
soundness. The maiter cannot be 
allowed to rest with a mere repetition 
of the catchword Aham-graha-upasana. 
The question should >e asked why, in 
avowedly non-advaitic or non-monistic 
systems of thought, a form of worship 
is advocated the essence of which is 
contempiation of oneness or identity 
between the finite worshipper and the 
Infinite Immanent in the Solar Orb or 
Disc, when this very identity is vehe- 
mently denounced as a doctrine. 

The Editors have rightly mentioned 
prominently that Vedanta Desika’s 
striking contribution consists in his 
philosophical and practical emphasis on 
the organistic conception of Visishta- 
dvaita, and the realistic logic through 
the instrumentality of which that sys- 
tem has been constructed, the main 
pramana being of course Sruti, as in all 
Vedantic schools. In this connection, 
there is no use whatever in blaming 
“inductive logic” as incapable of 
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overstepping ‘its own shadow or pre- 
suppositions. ’ ’ For, in the unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the validity of the 
Scripture ( Sruti) all Vedantic systems 
have their permanent postulate or 
presupposition from the “shadow ” of 
which they can never hope to escape! 

In common with other theistic 
thinkers and metaphysical master- 
minds, Vedanta Desika has placed at 
the centre or focus of philosophical or 
spiritual consciousness the fact that the 
Supreme Lord should be viewed and 
understood as an Immanent Indweller 
of the cosmos. If realized in all its 
implications and significance, the fact 
would enable an aspirant to see and 
study the world and its transactions in 
an altogether new perspective. 


Men in the Same Boat By J. D. 
BERESFORD and EsME WYNNE-TYSON, 
( Hutchinson and Co., (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 


Two well-known novelists have here 
collaborated to give us a gripping and 
remorseless novel. Seven men who a mo- 
ment before were on board an Atlantic 
liner, find themselves in an open life- 
boat. These seven men—a refugee, a 
Jew, a padre, an operator, a seaman and 
a philosopher—constitute a veritable 
microcosm that conveys to us excruci- 
atingly the pathos of the human predic- 
ament under the conditions of a global 
war., One by one these seven men die ; 
and even as they die, they cannot help 
looking before and after; they die 
regretting, hoping, doubting, arguing. 
One dies of thirst, another of exposure ; 
a third in sheer despair jumps into the 
sea and is drowned; but, however they 
meet their end, their last moments are 
spent thinking wildly, even speculating 
on a problematic future life. And—‘‘as 
the tree falls...so shall it lie”; the 
old man and the refugee, the padre and 
the seaman, the Jew and the operator, 
the Atlantic swallows them up, and yet 
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far and to what extent this Indwelling 
of the entire cosmos by the Supreme 
Lord is philosophically consistent with 
the annoying and frightfully embarras- 
sing presence of Evil in the very cosmos 
so indwelt by the Supreme Lord is a 
problem of metaphysics to which ev- 
idently the Lord Himself does not 
want man to find a solution! Per- 
haps it is the fruit of the forbidden 
tree. While congratulating the Editors 
on their excellent edition, let me point 
out that Citation No. 3, “Paramatmant- 
yo-rakto-vivakto-a-paramatmani’’ noted 
as “ unidentified ’’ occurs in Narada- 
pariwrajakopanishad (p. 264, Bombay 
Ed., No. 18). I owe this identification 
to Srimathi M. A. Ruckmini, B.A., B.L., 
Advocate, Madras. 


R. Naca Raja SARMA 


they do not die; they are back again in 
the world of the living, they continuc 
their singular careers, their souls’ gyra- 
tions know no end. As we read this 
strange and moving story, we have a 
feeling that we, the readers, are our- 
selves involved in the destinies of these 
seven people; our very consciousness 
is heightened and we know that these 
storm-tossed, shipwrecked souls are 
with us kere, we have seen thera before, 
we shall see them again. Things come 
back to us—as they seem to come back 
to these seven men—as in a dream: 
“ Surely somewhere, at some time, all 
this had ne before? Inadream, 
probably ! 

The first half of Men in the Same 
Boat is almost a prose version of The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner ; it is as 
terrible and as ruthless as that. The 
second half articulates a timely warning 
to us: we are winning World War II, 
perhaps; but shall we deserve and 
preserve the forthcoming peace? Or 
will our peace be only an uneasy prelude 
to World War III? Echo merely re- 
peats the question ! 


K. R. SRINIVASA [YENGAR 
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The Making of the Indian Princes. 
By Epwarp THomrson. (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. 20s.) 

Dr. Edward Thompsqn has stepped 
into the marsh-Iand decades of a past 
century, seeking the roots of the Indian 
Princes. No era in our history is so 
damp with decadence, as it avere, so 
utterly drained of a civilized corscience 
(barring rare instances); and Indian 
chroniclefs, even if vested with philo- 
sophic calm, could cover the space only 
’ with dragging strain. A foreign observer 
can command more detachment. It is 
a matter of luck that Dr. Edward 
Thompson is as good a novelist as a 
historian ; else, perhaps, he would not 
have sought to humanize the characters 
(a great many of whom have been lay- 
figures ) that occupy the scene under 
depiction, Mahratta, Muslim, English, 
a queer confounding assemblage. The 
technique of humanizing historical 
figures is still to be gained by our own 
interpreters. It is time that we learnt 
that preoccupation with source-material 
would attain depth and yield the best 
results when allied with imaginative 
understanding. The work of front-rank 
Western historians is enriched often by 
this inward amalgam. 

The swampy yet significant decades 
1789-1819 (“The Indian Prince, far 
from being, as most suppose, an impres- 
sive survival from antiquity, as such 
entitled to the veneration called forth 
by the spectacle of never-challerged 
right, is the creation of Lord Wellesley, 
in his half-dozen years of demonic 
activity.” ), when the map of Modern 
India was essentially drawn, explain all 
the years that have followed, and a 
comprehensive account of them, based 
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on contemporary diaries, letters, Min- 
utes and unpublished Persian and 
Mahratti documents, as also the inevit- 
able India Office Records, would carry 
no little historical weight. And the 
account under review attains value as 
much from the bold, unbiassed mind of 
the author as from the:material he has 
put together. 


“ Our writing of India’s history,” Dr. 
Thompson admits, ‘‘is perhaps resented 
more than anything we have done.” 
And he has not hesitated, as others 
have, tc record this about Arthur 
Wellesley, who in after years achieved 
eternal glory in the British mind as the 
victor cf Waterloo: “ In the operations 
before Seringapatam he had slept when 
under orders to conduct a storm, a 
greater dereliction from duty than many 
for which he executed men without 
hesitation. ’’ Or this about the defeatist 
attitude of British soldiers during the 
siege of Bharatpur: “The European 
spearhead refused to follow their 
officers.” Or Metcalfe’s memorandum 
submitted to his Governor-General: 
“Our pewer in India rests upon our 
military superiority. It has no founda- 
tion in the affections of our subjects.” 
Or Metcalfe again: ‘‘Our troops, 
European and Native, have been re- 
pulsed by inferior numbers with sticks 
and stcres...charged by the enemy 
sword in hand, and driven for miles 
like a ficck of sheep.” 

The Indian Princes of today, Dr. 
Thompson concludes, can lay no claim 
to sovereign rights by an appeal to 
history. In the years of their making 
they were tolerated “as buffers, and 
also as cesspits, into which the accum- 
ulated miseries of the rest of India could 
seep.” Indeed, they saved the British 
victors from submergence. The last 
three chapters in the volume, slender, 
filling seventeen pages in all, dwell upon 
the Princes as a current constitutional 
problem. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 
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Winter Solstice. By GERALD BULLETT. 
( Cambridge University Press, London. 
Is.) .: 

But: the Earth Abideth. By WILLIAM 
Soutar. (Andrew Dakers, Ltd., Lon- 
don. | 5s.) 

Thé physical suffering caused by war 
inevitably attains such prominence 
that everything else seems minute by 
comparison. Nevertheless, the spiritual 
ordeal is no less fearful than the 
physical; although poets—and only 
poets—can reveal the agony of the 
spirit, when, one after one, the lights 
go out. 

The agony of the flesh let no man belittle, 
But the agony of the flesh must have an end. 
The agony of the spirit is the agony or terror 
Of the going out of lights, one after one. 

Here are two volumes of verse which, 
in vastly different degrees, and on 
utterly different levels, bear witness to 
the isolation of the spirit on a heath 
more terrible than Lear’s. Mr. Bullett’s 
remarkable poem, from which the lines 
just quoted are taken, might have been 
written if war had not devastated the 
earth and yet—if the phrase is 
permissible—possibly the war contrib- 
uted to the coming of the experience 
which his poem expresses and enshrines. 
Even we, even I, Iin my middle years 
Who have so far survived, with others of 

my age, 

Thé two wars of our incomparable time, 

Even we have known pain and fear 

(Small pain, much fear, since the heart is a 
child ) : 

And we understand something, though little 
enough, 

Of, the long night and the breaking heart. 

And so he brings us his “ pennyworth 
of pain. ” 

He brings more, much more. Behind 
this poem is inner compulsion—a 
certain sign that, for its ‚creator, the 
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experience from which it derives bore 
the crest of destiny. 

Can the essential quality of that 
experience be stated ? 


Too far to be fgund, too near to be known, 
Meaning eludes our nets, the mystery 
Cannot be stated. 


But it can be known, and the poet 
has known it—the impossibility of 
communication. It has been said that 
genius is revealed only to genius. And 
there are themes which, mo matter 
how masterly their expression, cannot 
compel, but can only invite, collabora- 
tion. 


.. if you untie the hard knot of the will, 

Something happens that is like a miracle, 

The last star quenched, the last light gone, 

The last and longest and cruellest which is 
hope, 

Darkness like a rose dawns at the still 
centre, 

And the spirit is home. 


If those lines mean nothing, the 
poem will mean nothing. It is clear 
that Mr. Bullett recognised the order 
of the theme with which he was 
concerned, otherwise he would not 
have prefaced his poem with this 
sentence from The Cloud of Unknowing : 

Be wary that thou conceive not bodily that 


which is meant ghostly, although it be spoken 
in bodily words, as be these. 


This is a most remarkable poem. 


It is certain that Mr. Soutar’s verses 
would not have been written if war 
had not overwhelmed the world. 

Our age is dying of its wound, 
And in its judgment-day 

The accusing faces gather round 
Out of calamity. 

What gives these verses value is 
their recognition of universal tragedy ; 
of human apostasy ; of the crucifixion 
of Everyman—everywhere. 

We are the conflict and the cause, 
The pestilence and curse; 


Our misdeeds still obey the laws 
Which ward the universe. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
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The Art of Kathakali. By GAYAN- 
ACHARYA A.C, PANDEYA. ( Kitabistan, 
Allahabad. Rs. 5/4) 


There are thirteen movements of the 
head (besides its natusal position), 
seven movements of the eyebrows, 
thirty-six glances of the eye, nine 
attitudes of the neck, nine actions of 
the eye-balls, nine actions of the eye- 
lids, six actions of the nose, six move- 
ments of the cheek, six movements of 
the lower lip, six actions of the chin, 
four kinds of facial expressions and six 
actions of the mouth. 


Such, the author tells us, is the analy- 
sis of the movements of the head and 
its parts as made by the great author- 
ity on the Indian dance, Bharatha. 
Then he says that of these only ‘‘nine 
movements of the head, six movements 
of the eyebrows, eleven glances of the 
eye and four attitudes of the neck” 
are used in Kathakali. But he does 
not say which or why they might have 
been selected. Why, for instance, 
should the nose, cheeks, and chin be 
immobile? Is it because of the heavy 
make-up? Then why omit the eyelids, 
eyeballs, and lower lip or curb the eye ? 
Which glances of the eye are taboo? 
This information would have given the 
reader more insight into tne psychology 
peculiar to this highly stylised dance 
than barren tabulations, interesting 
though these may be from the point of 
view of the general technique of the 
Indian dance. 

Enlightening also would have been 
a description of the ragas and raginis 
employed. These are not mentioned, 
though a whole chapter is given to falas 
for which a script unintelligible to the 
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general reader is used. But the list of 
drums given is fascinating. 

The mudras, or poses of the hand, 
are well and clearly defined. Sixty- 
four poses of the hand, we are- told, 
form a vocabulary of 500 words. That 
is most exciting and we are just getting 
enthusiastic about this precise and 
elaborate language of gesture when we 
are deflated by the statement that the 
average Kathakali dancer attains per- 
fection in the use of only four. The. 
drawings would have been more help- 
ful if each had been placed beside its 
respective definition. 

The three photographs of the head- 
dress end make-up of Ravana and 
Hanuman are fine, a distinct enhance- 
ment of the text. Why are there not 
more? There is not one of the dance 
in progress, nor the full costume of a 
single dancer. The innocent reader 
might easily be led to conclude from 
such illustrations as are given that both 
Uday Shankar and Nataraj (vide cover 
design) are Kathakali artists. Are 
they? Is “The Rhythm of Life” 
considered to be a Kathakali drama? 
It is inexplicably the only dance-drama 
to receive more than passing mention. 
And the reference to Wagner is un- 
fortunate. Dancing plays no part in 
his operas, which are song-dramas. 

Though marred throughout by a 
regrettable looseness of thought, the 
book shows learning and research. 
Considered as an introduction to the 
art of Kathakali for the foreigner, its 
language presents a formidable obstacle. 
But it should prove a useful handbook 
for Indian dancers who Co not read their 
own langiages—if there are any such. 


Lira Ray 
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The Truth About Herbs. By Mrs. C. 
F. LEYEL. (Andrew Dakers, Ltd. 
London. 4s. 6d.) 


The present war has caused a serious 
shortage of many essential drugs and 
medicines. It is a sign of the times 
that attention is being paid to a variety 
of indigenous herbs, which have suffer- 
ed in the past from neglect and 
perhaps the contempt bred of familiar- 
ity. Herbalism is defined as the art 
of healing by the use of non-poisonous 
herbs, administered internally and 
externally in various forms. But this 
book, which would otherwise deserve 
a welcome, is unfortunately handi- 
capped by two faults. Firstly, it is 
partisan, being the herbalist’s case 
against the Pharmacy and Medicines 
Act of 194I; and, secondly, it makes 
definite popular appeal to the credulous 
layman. 

Herbalism, properly practised, doubt- 
less has a place in society, and Mrs. 
Leyel is careful to point out that she 
wants “to work in collaboration with 
doctors and not in opposition to them.” 
She tells us of her work as a consultant 
herbalist and how she became one not 
by intention but purely as a result of 
the demand for medicinal herbs, The 


Lord of the Horizon. By JOAN GRANT. 
( Methuen and Co., Ltd., London. 9s.6d.) 

Here is a novel that professes to 
describe a certain chain of events rela- 
ting to the Egypt of five thousand years 
ago; the names are unfamiliar ; some 
of the customs described are rather 
strange, and we never once hear of a 
Baby Tank or of a Flying Fortress. 
But! we presently realize that Miss 
Grant’s theme is primarily Man, and 
that her book is of today and of all 
time. No doubt Miss Grant knows her 
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publisher’s note tells us, further, that 
this book is addressed ‘‘above all to 
the sick and ailing, especially those 
suffering from so-called incurable 
diseases. ...”, It is at this point that 
we begin to ask questions, for Mrs. 
Leyel is not a doctor. She tells us that 
each herb “has a specific sphere of 
influence on the body ” and she is able 
to quote examples such as the “ blue 
forget-me-not, which acts on the left 
lower lung.” She also tells us that 
the herbs, being non-poisonous, can do 
no harm even if they do no good. 
But this is not enough, for delay 
means disaster in many cases. Pre- 
scribing medicines, whether orthodox 
or unorthodox, surely demands a 
detailed and accurate basic knowledge 
of physiology, anatomy, pathology etc. 
With such a basis there still remains 
plenty of scope for divergence of 
opinion, for disagreement amongst 
doctors is proverbial. But that basis 
must be there before any scheme of 
medicine can be regarded by the 
thoughtful layman as scientific. The 
obvious solution is for Mrs. Leyel’s 
pupils to take medical degrees before 
commencing to practise herbalism. 


IRENE R. Ray 


Egypt thoroughly; this and her two 
previous novels and many short stories 
on the subject show that the Egypt of 
five thousand years ago is ground as 
familiar to her as is modern London to 
Mr. H. G. Wells. It would, however, 
appear that Man’s problems are ever 
the same; the problems are solved 
again and again, and yet they dis- 
concertingly spring up, assuming new 
names and new features. 

The “Lord of the Horizon” is 
Roidahn, leader of the Eyes of Horus; 
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it is Roidahn that puts an end to the 
tyranny of the eleventh dynasty and 
places Amenemhet on the Fharaohs’ 
throne. The new régime starts build- 
ing national happiness on the secure 
base of the individual’s happiness; 
fear is banished from the people’s 
hearts and as a general rule love reigns 
in its stead. While the self-divided 
and anguished Amenemhet dominates 
the human story, considerable space is 
also given to describing the methods 
followed by the new régime to ensure 
the happiness of the people; institu- 
tions, like the Exiles’ Village and the 
Home of Orphans, are repeatedly 
referred to; and questions of policy 
are often debated at length. The 
burden of the novel is that victory in 


The Rig-Vedic Culiwre of the Pre- 
historic Indus. By SWAMI SANEARA- 
NANDA, with a Foreword by BHU- 
PENDRA NaTH Dutta. (Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Mutt, 198, Raja Rajkrishna 
Street, Calcutta. Rs. 4/8 and Rs. 5/-) 

Since the publication by the late 
Lokamanya Tilak of the Arctic Home 
of the Vedas, Rig-Vedic culture and 
civilization havé attracted the atten- 
tion of Orientalists, and the excava- 
tions at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
have been responsible for sensational 
discoveries. In this booklet Swami 
Sankarananda has.undertaken en orig- 
inal systematic refutation of the 
theory urged by Sir John Marshall that 
the prehistoric Indus-Valley civiliza- 
tion should be deemed *‘ Non-Aryan”’ 
in origin. Dr. Dutta has pointedly 
refuted the theories usually styled 
“Aryan,” “Nordic” and ‘ Proto- 
nordic” as speculations, having no 
existence in the world of realities. 
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war could become a tragedy “if in 
peace we were to forget the need for 
leadership.” Fortunately for Ancient 
Egypt, Amenemhet and his associates 
supplied this leadership and brought 
peace and prosperity to the Two Lands. 

The Pharaoh, the Lord of the 
Horizon, Ra-ab Heteb the narrator, 
and the other principal characters are 
a study in leadership; but they are 
also actors in a terse human drama, 
bordering on the eerie and the tragic. 
It cannot be said that these two as- 
pects quite coalesce into a harmonious 
work of art; but Lord of the Horizon is 
none-the-less a notable achievement— 
it is a good story, it is an inspiring 
testament, and it is a tract for the 
times. 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


In a series of arguments such as the 

absence from the Vedas of any mention 
of the temple, of horses, or of ass-drawn 
vehicles and the mention of the 
parabolic saw and the undeveloped 
mid-rikted spearhead, he has definitely 
distinguished the Indian civilization 
from tkat of the Sumerians. 
- The culture of the prehistoric Indus 
Valley was, according to the author, 
decidedly ‘‘ Vedic” in character and 
origin. He amplifies this statement by 
copious citations from the Rig-Veda 
such as ere also found in some cf the 
later Upanishads as in, for instance, 
“ Om-tte-asau-tapati,”’ where the “ Om ” 
significantly refers to the Sun and not 
to Saguna-Brahman as interpreted 
today. The author strongly controverts 
the association of the worship of the 
phallus symbol with any indecent 
sex-cult. The phallus is symbolical, 
accordirg to him, of Sun-worship. 

All the lines of evidence gathered by 
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the author in support of the Aryan 
origin of the Indus-Valley civilization 
cannot, be even fully indicated here, 
let alone discussed. I shall permit 
myself a single comment. The author’s 
view that in Satya-Yuga society and 
marriage were conspicuous by their 
| 


absence is unfounded. Both were ideal 
and perfect then. The authors of the 
main work and the Foreword are to be 
complimented on the new light they 
have shed on ag forgotten chapter of 
ancient Indian culture and civilization, 
history and chronology. 


M. A. RUCKMINI 


: CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUPREME 


A Committee, we are glad to learn 
from the December ARYAN PATH, has 
been working on a Declaration of 
Rights; widening the basis to make it 
world-wide. Time and again Declara- 
tions of Man’s Rights have been put 
forward, but with what result ? Noth- 
ing of abiding value has been achieved 
in the direction of real freedom. Thé 
cause lies hidden in the very roots of 
our modern civilisation. 

The serious defect in all the ““Declara- 
tions’* is that they are lacking in spir- 
ituality. And it is in reshaping the so- 
called rights of man on a spiritual basis 
that India can make a distinct contri- 
bution to the understanding of the true 
nature of freedom. 

While our leaders are vociferously 
demanding freedom from foreign dom- 
ination, they seem willing slaves to the 
political theories of the West. They 
speak of rights and freedom from the 
democratic or the communistic point 
of view. Gone are their roots in our 
ancient culture; firm is their faith in 
Western industrialism, communism, 
socialism. Let us set our face steadily 
against all these allurements, and ask 
how an apostle of non-violence should 
view human rights and human freedom. 


RIGHT OF MAN 


The basic principles of the numerous 
declarations of rights, including the 
Atlantic Charter, have been conceived 
against the background of a mate- 
rialistic society. Its foundations rest on 
the faith that this world is the begin- 
ning and the end of existence, that 
this life is the only life, and therefore 
that the satisfaction of man’s needs is 
the only goal worth striving for. These 
Western ideas of Rights and Freedom 
seek to ensure a certain type of “good” 
life. They vouchsafe satisfaction of 
hunger, sex and gregarious and acquis- 
itive propensities, and the allaying of 
fear and anger. But is a society in 
which man can have these primitive 
needs satisfied the goal toward which 
all human endeavour should be direct- 
ed? Decidedly not. Society is only a 
means toward an end—the realisation 
of man’s spiritual nature. And if in 
the pursuit of this spiritual goal man 
finds society a hindrance rather than a 
help, the most fundamental right of 
man is the right to disregard society, if 
necessary. This right was recognised in 
the ancient scheme of the four Asramas 
of Hinduism. The Vanaprastha and 
the Sanyasin have the right to renounce 
society and live away from it, while 
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claiming support from society. 


It is man’s goal that determines his 
rights. To the Hindu the goal is the 
realisation of Erahman. This world 
should be viewed only’ as an incident 
in the great scheme of evolution which 
ends in man’s finding his true spiritual 
nature in Deity. Society, at present 
organised on a physical basis, is bound 
to come into conflict with the higher 
spiritual ideals of man. It may, if 
the need arises, be set aside by those 
in search of the highest truth. One 
condition of support from society may, 
of course, be laid on the renouncer 
—that he should have earned it by 
service rendered in his younger days. 


Professor Joad, when Mr. Wells 
published his first draft of the “Rights,” 
wanted the “Right to Commit Suicide” 
added. Now, the desire for suicide is 
generated in the mind of a man who 
has fallen out with society, and yet is 
not able to see beyond it. What is 
needed is not the abolition of personal- 
ity by suicide, but the abolition of 
society, so far as the individual is con- 
cerned, by the latter’s renouncing it, 
as in pursuing the Sanyasin’s iceal of 
life. Where there is no renunciation, 
and no detachment, there can be no 
spirituality. 


What is the freedom that democratic 
countries consider worth fighting for ? 
The political philosophers have neglect- 
ed the psychological to over-emphasise 
the environmental factors. Freedom 
is free activity, in regard to which 
three factors have to be considered: 
(x) the behaving self, (2) its body, the 
seat of behaviour, and (3) the environ- 
ment, the scene of activity. The 
second and the third have been studied 
by the social psychologist and the 





sociologist. The first, however, . has 
not received the attention it deserves. 
The real springs of action lie,in the 
mind, not in the external world. There 
are certain innate propensities : fear, 
anger, sympathy, etc., which when 
stimulated impel man to a certain 
course to reach a particular goal. 
“ Free ” behaviour is behaviour which 
is progressing smoothly towards the’ 
goal prescribed by the innate psycho- 
logical structure of the mind of the 
behaving agent. It is in the goal that 
the s2cret of Freedom is to be found. 
Freedom is determined by the innate 
constitution of the mind. Action is 
controlled by the mental structure, and 
this in its turn determined by innate 
and acquired factors. So long as man 
is activated by innate propensities and 
acquired sentiments, that is; so long 
as man is moved by desires, so long 
will ke be in bondage to the external 
worlc. Freedom, therefore, is imposs- 
ible for one who is zm the world, and 
also of it. True freedom can come 
only through the annihilation of both 
native propensities and acquired senti- 
ments, only by drying up the spring 
of desires. E 
Man's behaviour is controlled by the 
scale of sentiment values with the 
master-sentiment which each deter- 
mines for himself. What should be 
the master-sentiment of a person who 
is free or seeking real freedom? Ff, 
following the example of the West, 
one makes self-regard, service or patri- 
otism one’s master-sentiment, then 
one will surely be caught in earthly 
desire. But if, following the Vedantic 
tradition, we make the final merging 
of the soul in the Godhead, our goal, 
then in the very process of attaining 
it, all desire will be consumed, all 
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instincts and propensities as well as 
sentiments dissolved, and true freedom 
attained. True freedom is freedom 
from slavery to earthly desires, and 
freedorh to attain the Godhead. The 
Jivan-Mukta is the only person who 
is truly free, 

The Supreme Right of Man, then, is 
the Right to realise to the fullest 
extent his spiritual nature, and, as a 


corollary, the Right nobly to defy the . 


society that hinders him in his search 
for God. All rights take rank below 
this Supreme Right in proportion as 
they contribute to it. This Right, 
which was impfied in the last stage of 
the four Asramas of the ancient 
Hindus, is what a sincere apostle of 
non-violence has to contribute to the 
discussion of the Rights of Man. 

P. S. NAIDU 


The University, Allahabad. 


-INDUSTRIALISM AND INDIA’S FUTURE 


In ‘India’s Problem of Problems: 
The Fixed Attitude,” in the December 
ARYAN PATH, Madan Gopal says that 
the hope of India lies in her industriali- 
sation. ‘The history of Europe shows 
that it can be left to the machine to 
shatter the existing social fabric.” In 
introducing this article the Editor 
adopts: the opposite attitude, fearing 
that industrialisation might indeed 
“shatter the existing social fabric,” 
and pointing to Western society as an 
object-lesson in the evils to be expected 
from industrialisation. 

Great Indian leaders such as 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma 
Gandhi, it seems to me, sum up very 
well the attitude of India. Do we want 
industrialisation ? Can we preserve the 
inherent characteristics of Indian life if 
we accept it? Ghastly tragedies have 
gone hand in hand with miachine 
domination in the West! Can India 
have anything to do with industrialisa- 
tion without becoming contaminated by 
it, and: calling into her quiet ways of 
life all ‘its furor and intensity ? 

These questions, being asked by 
enlightened men and women throughout 
this great country, are imperative and 


demand an intelligent answer, But 
who shall give it ? Look at the incredible 
mess the Westerners have got them- 
selves into. They are certainly the last 
we would think of turning to for 
advice upon an issue of such supreme 
importance to the future of India, And 
it is important. Let us not deceive 
ourselves with a comfortable shrug, and 
the assurance that this, in common 
with great problems of the past, will 
somehow fade away and leave behind 
the India we have always known and 
loved. It is true that, following the 
laws of the universe, this problem will 
fade away, as others have done, for 
nature is a great solver of the apparently 
insurmountable problems which human- 
ity makes for itself. But in passing 
it will NoT leave things as they were. 
The greatest law of the universe is the 
law of change. In the infinite universe 
there is no standing still! 

Most have refused to change, and the 
inexorable power of advancement, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes with un- 
expected swiftness, has engulfed them. 
The cycle has been repeated with such 
regularity throughout the short period 
of the world’s existence which we call 
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“ History ” that it seems incomprehen- 
sible how succeeding nations failed to 
learn the lesson from their predecessors. 
But they ascribed their predecessors’ 
downfall to everything except the right 
thing, and then went on to commit the 
same mistakes. 

Nevertheless, during all this time 
something wonderful has been taking 
place, however insignificant in the eyes 
of the worldly great. During all these 
thousands of years of rise and fall in 
the nations of the world, the common 
man has been learring to recognise 
himself as the greatest power in the 
world, and finding out that there is 
nothing he cannot achieve with suffi- 
cient industry. 

It is not necessary for me to detail 


, his achievements in the material realm 


within one hundred years. But if we 
are to obtain a true answer to whether 
the industrial era has meant a real 
advance we must go below the surface 
of material accomplishment, to examine 
the heart of man. For just as material 
achievements have come from the mind 
of man, so the answer to whether he 
can survive the impact of what he has 
made will be found in the heart of the 
ordinary man and woman. 

Despite the upheaval of the age of 
industrialism, if man can lift his mind 
above the material aspects of his 
achievements and learn to search his 
heart for guidance and fresh inspiration, 
he must inevitably come through this 
period of trial and refinement and learn 
to place his feet firmly on the pathway 
which leads to divine Life. And this 
will be achieved, as Tagore has said in 
other words, by the increasing eman- 
cipation of the ordinary man. The 
future of civilisation rests in his hands. 
If he wisely chooses to walk in the paths 
of the highest spiritual values, a glorious 
era lies before him. If, however, he 
allows himself to be blinded by the 
pride of his material accomplishments, 
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he will fall headlong into an abyss of 
chaos, from which he and his civilisation 
will not come out without decades of 
sorrow and striving. : 

We stand today not as separate 
nations with different problems, but as 
one globe faced with the same problem. 
It is not really a question of whether or 
not India should accept industrialism. 
Industry is not in itself an evil. Itisa 
tremendous agency for good. Itis what 
mankind does with industry that will 
determine whether evil or good follows 


` in its wake. 


India has always laid great stress on 


-spirizual values, and -the world has 


never stood in greater need of a right 
sense of those: values. The industrial 
era in the West brought with it exces- 
sive materialism, which has temporarily 
blunted the edge of the Western world’s 
perception of spiritual values. The 
West in the past had as keen a sense of 
these values as the East, and I do not 
doult that there will be a rebirth in the 
West when her peoples have suffered 
enough from their own folly to awaken 
them. But India stands today with all 
the accumulated experience and the 
mistakes of the Western nations at her 
disposal. Also at her disposal are all 
their worth-while physical accomplish- 
ments whereby they have been able to 
carry forward to a remarkable degree 
the emancipation of the ordinary man. 
Can India take these accomplishments 
and use them for the benefit of her own 
labouring and poverty-stricken millions, 
that they may be emancipated to give 
the world new ideas from their own 
fountains of inspiration? Can she do 
this and at the same time avoid the 
mistakes of the Western nations? If 
India, through her enlightened men 
and women can answer YES, then 
industrialism will bring to this country 
only blessings, and there will be no 
fear of a shattering of the social fabric. 
Instead, Indians will learn to weave 
new patterns of a broader and richer 
life experience upon their social fabric. 


L. E. Moore 





ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The Editor of The Indian Social Re- 
formér challenges in his 25th December 
issue Mr. M. R. A. Baig’s solution of 
the communal issue. In a recent speech 
at Bombay Mr. Baig proposed “a 
decommunalising of ourselves,” the 
voluntary giving up of communal 
habits by both of the largest, Indian 
communities. ‘‘ Nothing, ” he declared, 
“should be Indian that is not partly 
Hindu and partly Muslim.” 

The Editor pronounces Mr. Baig’s 
solution “a disguised plea for Wes- 
ternisation. ” Many in the older days 
expected to gain favour by Westernis- 
ing ‘themselves, he says. But they 
found 
that the nearer they got to the ruling class, 
the more they were disliked and in fact 
denounced as unrepresentative of India. 
Indianisation of Government services has 
only led to the denationalisation of Indians. 

Dominionhood, not independence, the 
Editor declares, would be the logical 
fulfilment of this Anglicising process, 

We do not favour the giving up of 
any element of value in any Indian 
community or language. One of the 
chief charms of the Indian scene is its 
variety of races, creeds and tongues. 
This variety is not our weakness but 
our! strength, a treasury of untold 
richness if we but view it in the right 
way, Fortunately sameness is not the 
price of harmony. 

If the proposal to do away with 
differences is designed to make us toler- 
able to each other it is not flattering 


eK 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 


HUDIBRAS 


either to intelligence or character. We 
do not want mutual toleration but 
mutual appreciation and mutual sym- 
pathy. Ifall the engaging: variations 
are to be done away with, what will be 
left to”appreciate when we develop 
sufficient! discrimination to accept each 
other at our true worth? It would be 
a deadly dull world if we had to meet 
ourselves at every turn! Let us study 
each other’s cultures so that we can 
appreciate them properly. 


The root of the problem of Univer- 
sity education was considered by Sir 
Mirza Ismail in his speech on “ Educa- 
tion and the New Social Order ” at the 
recent Jaipur session of the All-India 
Educational Conference. He viewed it 
as the due relation of the Universities to 
the social order. The creation of such 
a relation transcended in importance 
the questions of length of course and 
method of instruction, including the 
language medium. Substantial changes 
in both content and method would be 
necessary to bring education in line 
with the New Social Order which was 
emerging as a definite ideal. The cur- 
ricula from the primary stage onward, 
Sir Mirza declared, should give special 
emphasis to the problems of Indian 
society. 

Tf we always apply the practical test of 
citizenship, we shall not go far wrong, 


provided that we remember that the ‘ usec- 
less ” sort of study is of value in the deepest 
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sense. The citizen will be better even as 
citizen if his inward life is clear and fine. 

And Sir Mirza. recognises with a 
clarity we wish all our statesmen and 
‘educators shared, that edyicaticn “must 
deliberately endeavour to foster mutual 
understanding and friendly feeling 
between communities. ”’ 

It is well that the recogrition is 
spreading that something has to be 
done for our underprivileged milions. 
That they are perhaps the most patient 
people in the world offers no excuse for 
their continued exploitation. Let us 
not try their patience too far, lest we 
court a lesson in the truth of the prov- 
erb, “ Beware the anger of the patient 
man!” The Prime Minister of Jaipur 
State concluded his address with the 
uncompromising assertion that 


what matters first and most is that all our 
people should have food, clothing, security, 
comfort and hope. And not one step in 
education can be taken, or is worth attempt- 
ing, unless we are determined to satisfy these 
human needs. 





The importance of the primary school 
in the educational pattern was empha- 
sised by Mr. K. G. Saiyadain az the 
same conference. Presiding over the- 
Primary and Rural Education Section, 
the Director of Education of Jammu 
and Kashmir State drew a sorry 
picture of the ‘Cinderella of the 
educational family.” Education as a 
whole had received very step-motherly 
treatment in the matter of funds and 
public attention, but primary educa- 
tion, neither universal nor free nor 
compulsory, had fared worst. 


Whatever education is actually provided, 
is meagre, inadequate, poor in content, back- 
ward in methods, out-of-date in organization 
and entrusted to teachers, who are, as a rule, 
jll-qualified, untrained and paid scandalously 
low salaries. 


When we were intelligent and reason- 
able enough to do so, he said, we 
shoulc be amazed at the wealth of 
creative talent and capacity which 
education would release, and which 
now went disastrously to waste because 
the educational net was not wide 
enough. 

And the foundations of this waste are well 
and truly laid in our primary schools where 
a futile attempt is made to ‘“ educate” 
children at the annual cost of about Rs. 3 
per child as against a reasonable minimum 
of Rs. 132/— per annum worked out by the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India ic his Memorandum. 

The attitude towards primary educa- 
tion rested on the fallacy that talent 
and capacity and intelligence were con- 
centrazed in the socially and econom- 
ically more fortunate classes. The 
type oi primary education provided ta 
the comparatively small proportion of 
the masses who received any at all, 
was nct such as to give “any intellect- 
ual or cultural enrichment, or to 
develop any progressive ideology, or to 
achieve any kind of self-expression.” 
The lack of such results had been most 
unfairly pointed to as vindicating a 
low opinion of the potentialities of the 
masses. Better education was bound 
up with a better social order, 

The leck of continuity between the 
atmosphere of home and school, which 
the Wardha Scheme was addressed to 
remedying, is another major drawback. 
But even the Wardha Scheme is 
unworkable without funds. Everyone 
interested in the country’s good must 
echo Mr. Saiyadain’s plea for generous 
and irnaginative planning for the 
Indian primary school. 


The presidential address of Sir J. C. 
Ghosh ai the Annual General Meeting 


* 
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of the! National Institute of Sciences of 
India, held at Delhi on 30th December, 
dealt inier alia with the need for a 
National Research. Council for India. 
Such a Council, it is brought out in the 
adaptation of that address in Science 
and Culture for January, is an object- 
ive, not yet implemented, of ‘the 
Institute, founded in 1935. Article 2 
(d) reads :— 

To ‘act through properly constituted 
National Committees, in which other learned 
Academies and Societics will be associated, 
as the National Research Council of India, 
for undertaking such scientific work of 
national and international importance as the 
Council may be called upon to perform by 
the public and by Government. 

Every well-considered move towards 
better, co-ordination of constructive 
effortimust be welcomed. There is no 
doubt that such co-ordination as a 
National Research Council should make 

- possible would be in the interest of 
greater effectiveness. That, whether 
the joint undertaking were keyed to a 
destructive end, such as the strengthen- 
ing of war effort, or a constructive one, 
such as a concerted, urgently needed 
endeavour to improve living conditions 
in India. But much depends upon 
what the end is, The proposed devo- 
tion of one per cent. of the national 
income to research would be justified 
only if such research succeeded in 
improving appreciably the wretched 
state in which our Indian masses live. 
If it did that, it would pay dividends 
out of all proportion to the investment. 

The problems involved in such con- 
certed effort are a small-scale replica 
of those facing world confederation. 
Just {as a workable federation of 
nations is not possible without agree- 
ment to certain limitations pf national 
sovereignty, so co-ordinated research 


must involve some encroachment on 
the autonomy of institutions and the 
freedom of individual workers. The 
solution will lie in keeping that 
inevitable encroachment to the min- 


_imum consonant with success, and iu 


safeguarding science from 


domination. 


political 


Analysis is the very essence of science, 
as synthesis is of philosophy. Analyt- 
ical thought is the thought-form of 
the age, but the pendulum has swung 
too far towards divisiveness. Increas- 
ing specialisation in science is but 
one aspect of the general trend. The 
National Research Council will perform 
a useful function if it serves as a 
clearing-house (I1) of projects, to 
prevent unwitting and unnecessary 
duplication, and (2) of results obtained. 
To pool the specialised findings of 
separate sciences in a common fund 
of knowledge is the first step towards a 
synthesis, on which a true philosophy 
of modern science can be built. 


Prof. P. N. Shrinivasachari, in his 
presidential address at the Lahore 
session of the Indian Philosophy Con- 
gress on 21st December, ascribed the 
present threat to civilisation to the 
decadence of faith in moral values and 
human dignity. 

It is the suprome task of the philosopher 
to restore the higher ideals of life and 
reconstruct society on a moral and spiritual 
basis. 

Indian philosophy had always had 
as its dominant characteristic the syn- 
thesis of the theoretical and the 
practical sides of human nature. He 
emphatically refuted the charge that 
Indian philosophy was “ world-negat- 
ing, and indifferent to the needs of love 
and social service.” But what was 
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needed, he declared, was a “new 
synoptic outlook,” which would.“ com- 
bine the seriousness of the thirker with 
the social virtues cf the man of aetion.” 

India’s service to the*worlc was the 
gift of her spirituality. The pclitical 
ideals of the West could be spiritualis- 
ed if the deep meaning of liberty, 
equality and fraternity were recognised 
as Indian philosophy presents it. 

The freedom of man is the freedom of the 
seli-development of divinity in mar. The 
equality of men implies the recognition of 
the same Godhead in all human ‘teings and 
the ideal of brotherhood is a unity of mind 
and feeling based upon the inner spirituality 
of man. ' 

| . The Indian philosopher had a respon- 
sibility, he said, to point the way out of 
the present confusion. But it is not 
enough to point to the way out. We 
have to walk it. The salesman is a 
failure if he cannot demonstrate the 
way his gadget works. Let us but 
demonstrate convincingly the effective- 
ness of these ideals as a way of life 
and there can be no doubt the world 
will hear us gladly. Otherwise, not 
only may the truths that we inherited, 
but have not lived, fall on deaf ears but 
we shall risk the taunt “ Physician, 
heal thyself !”’ 


The Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission which met at Aligarh on the 
2and of December is doing a -valuable 
piece of work in the regional survey 
of records in private custody. Com- 
mittees have been recently formed in 





several Indian States and at least one 
Province to locate valuable’ and in- 
teresting material in private hands, 
to advise in regard to its preservation 
and to arrange if possible for publica- 
tion in the interests of scholarship and 
historical research. 


But, as the Hon. Sir Jogendra Singh 
implied in his presidential address, 
the accumulation cf such materials, 
important as it was, is only a step 
to the utilisation of the historical 
records so saved. Records unused 
may be the scholarly equivalent of a 
miser’s hoard. “ We must,” he declar- 
ed, “look deeply into the magic mirror 
of history and learn from the failures 
of the past the way io the successes of 
the future.” But it is not only the 
failures of the past from which we can 
learn the lessons of the present. Past 
successes also have much to teach us, 
and not least those which show how 
unity kas been achieved, as in “the 
happy fusion of Persian and Indian 
civilisation” to which Sir Jogendra 
referred. 

The voices of the past, treasured in the 
records ranged round us here today, speak in 
no uncerzain terms. They say we are limbs 
of one another and in unity is strength. The 
prophets of new times declare, the world 
must become one ifit is to live and make use 
of the powers of nature which it has subdued 
to its advantage. If these powers are used 
for selfish ends, they who use them must 
perish. ...India must become one, nay, the 
world must become one, if it is to survive 
anc enjoy the fruits which new discoveries 
promise to distribute. 
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WESTERN WAR-TIME THINKING 


The two major trends of Anglo- 
American war-time political thinking 
are clearly represented by two books 
published in 1943. Sir Norman 
Angell, under the title, Let the People 
Know (The Viking Press, New York), 
plausibly presents the thesis that 
this is the best of all possible wars, 
and that all is well with the world. 
Between the lines, the now conser- 
vative Angell reveals his “practical” 
philosophy. War is inevitable, but 
not all war. An enlightened Russo- 
Anglo-American balance of power, 
enforced by superior military as well 
as economic strength, can give 
maximum democratic security and 
the ‘minimum of armed conflict. 
Angell first considers the Russo- 
Anglo-American power bloc and 
indicates that world conditions may 
be successfully regulated by practical 
political agreements between these 
three nations. World federation is 
to be dominated by these three 
powers. 

Angell’s central thesis is that 
enlightened self-interest demands a 


“world federation” to prevent the 
upsetting of a “good” balance of 
power. The basic motive of every 
nation, however, he says, is its 
individual security. ‘‘ The first and 
last claim of every nation is to be 
able to do injustice to defend its 
right to existence.” It is rather 
difficult to see precisely how a world 
federation could permanently suc- 
ceed if each contributory government 
felt that its only uniting bond was 
in terms of whatever national advan- 
tage persuaded acceptance of a 
federative bargain. What is going 
to happen when any one nation 
decides that its own advantage can 
be best served without honest co- 
operation? Angell’s argument for 
world federation is weak because he 
believes such a consummation to be 
possible only when recognised as 
a measure of national expediency. 
This is basically what he “lets the 
people know,” although his principal 
emphasis is upon the inevitability of 
the war and the necessity for the 
participation in it of each one of the 
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United Nations when their economic 
or political security was threatened. 

Such attempts to be “realistic ” 
need improvement. Not only is 
Angell’s world federation something 
far short of the humanitarian dream 
of many sincere internationalists, 
but it also raises serious questions as 
to its practicability. Angell talks 
often of the need for protection 
against aggression from the “ out- 
side.” What is his ‘ outside”? By 
definition, who is “outside” world 
federation? Is it possible to have 
_ democratic vigilance to protect 
<: world federation” of the majority 
from the minority without putting 
‘minority nations outside the world 
democracy ? How can this be world 
federation in anything but name? 
Angell further suggests that the 
Western nations prove themselves 
capable of unity for protection 
against the Asiatics. After this 
disarming statement of trust in and 
respect’ for Asia, he continues to 
deplore the possibility that Asia 
should fail to co-operate with * us.” 
We do not think that this sort of 
directly racial counsel, inspired by 
purely Anglo-American ccnsidera- 
tions, can ever condition China or 
any other Eastern country to respond 
other than deplorably. 

Sir Norman Angell was once 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. He 
has made a lasting contribution to 
much of the factual enlightenment 
necessary for peace education. (See 
his The Great Illusion.) He is a 
sincere man, but his particular 
brand of sincerity at this juncture 


of history is rather discouraging. No 
hope of the “ new world” that so 
many long for can be derived from 
the logical extension of his- basic 
theses. No matter how delicately 
sugar-coated the pill, he still is 
recommending the perpetuation of 
the balance-of-power theory in a new 
and improved form. And, though 
this might mean a lesser number of 
difficulties before the next war, it 
can never achieve the cessation of 
war altogether. i 
Michael Straight, an editor of The 
New Republic and of Free’ World, 
believes that we caw “Make This 
the Lest War,” ( Harcourt Brace and 
Co., New York ), kut not before tea- 
time, or easily. He writes with the 
fervour of a ‘genuine liberal who 
lives today in mortal fear of the 
betrayal of his ideal by the policies 
so innocently phrased by Angell. 
Far more than his distinguished 
contemporary, Straight is a realist. 
He esks himself not what is the 
pleasantest way to look at the trends 
developing in World War II, but 
rather what those trends are—each 
and every one of them, and in what 
direction they are leading. He sees 
behind the battle field the world- 
wide economic upheaval which his, 
socialistic sympathies have led him 
to study in detail. He quotes the 
reply of the Nazi youth leader to 
President Roosevelt’s speech to the 
“youth of the world” with the 
penetrating observation that. von 
Schirach spoke more than lies when 
he criticised Rocsevelt’s glowing 
generalities on the hope of democratic 
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youth by referénce to American 
unemployment, unequal distribution 
of wealth through all levels of society, 
etc. ‘Further, Straight writes that 
possible gains in social liberation 
through warfare have been thwarted 
so far by the complete absence of 
any directive policy beyond the 
negative approach of “ attacking the 
Fascists.” 

But Straight is not a Nazi apol- 
ogist. He is a firm believer in the 
possibility of a united world. He 
simply asks the question which 
Angell glides gracefully over: How 
can we keep from producing Nazis 
who. have to be defeated in their 
production of more ‘‘anti-democ- 
rati¢” areas? Straight points out 
that,in lend-lcase production we have 
made each nation “fight for every- 
thing he could get, and so we have 


inflamed their national consciousness | 


by our own national bias.” 


Today it is the Fascists more than 
we who speak of the United Nations. 
The Fascists are telling the people of 
Britain that it is a scheme for an 
Atlantic imperium in which Britain is 
controlled by America ; they are telling 
Europe that it is a plan for an Anglo- 
American coalition to rule the world; 
they are telling the peoples of Africa 
and Asia that it is a plan for the 
dictatorship of the white race; they 
arei telling all peoples that the pretense 
of the United Nations is just a 
pretense; that the pose of the free 
governments is just a pose; that 
beneath the pretense and the pose lies 
the old imperialist greed. 


Lies the Fascists do speak, but 
not lies only. Straight feels that 
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this war may easily be lost with its 
“ winning. ” 

Victory is a stern lover—her hair is 
disordered today, her face wild, her 
clothes torn; But she is still young and 
fair. Tomorrow when we court her 
wisely, and win her, she may be 
withered and gray. 


There are a few things, says 
Straight, that we can profitably 
learn from the Nazis. They do not 
believe, as we do, that the disloca- 
tion caused by the reorganisation of 
the economic structure is so terrible 
that it must not be undertaken until 
breakdown is imminent. 


Unlike us they understand that the 
war is the peace, that the future does 
not wait until the war’s end to unfold 
itself, but is here, now, to be won or 
lost. 

What is there of permanent signif- 
icance for us in all that the Nazis 
have done? 

It must be finally clear that although 
the Nazis may create the basis for a 
united Europe, Europe cannot be 
united under their leadership. 


This is the task of the victors if 
we are to be the victors. If we fail 
to fulfil it we have lost the war. 


We have not fought with our real 
strength on the home front; we have 
alienated the oppressed peoples of the 
world ; we have failed to give leadership 
or aid to the peoples of Europe; we 
have raised the idea of world unity in 
the fighting concept of the United 
Nations, but we have never developed 
it. 

These weapons are rusting beside us. 
If we cannot wield them then we will 
seek other weapons; they can only be 


too 


weapons of the war of enslavement, 
force, hatred, love of power. As the 
tension of war grows and we fail to 
meet its demands, groups arise within 
the democracies to demand stern 
action in the colonial countries, greater 
regimentation on the home front.... 

The Nazis cannot resolve the crisis 
in their war of enslavement ;-but can 
we resolve the crisis in our war of 
liberation ? If we cannot, then Fascism 
will have triumphed. 


Straight is not an alarmist. Far 
from being a prophet of gloom, he is 
one of the bright lights of promise 
for the future—because he is trying 

“to see now those dangerous subtle 
_ realities which caused us to lose the 
last peace and which we became 
aware of only ten years after the 
last war had been “ won’’—~and 
lost. Exploitation, militarism, impe- 


rialism, economic unbalance—these . 


are the world’s enemies, and the 
more fortunate the country, the 
greater her direct responsibility for 
their defeat. So Straight continues 
to “let the people know” much 
that Angell omits. 


We should be insane if we did not 
recognize that the war aims for which 
we are fighting change with each shift 
in power. The increasing influence of 
our War and Navy departments over 
our war effort is itself a threat for the 
future. While we have been talking 
about a federation of Europe, talking 
about the democratization of Asia, 
talking about the internationalization 
of the colonies, our War and Navy 
departments have been preparing for 
the future of these regions. Our army 
is preparing now to occupy Europe, 
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and if its Basic Field Manual on 
Military Government is any guide, its 
policy will be to restore the economic 
and social structure of 1935. Our Navy 
is preparing to occupy recaptured lands 
in the Pacific and many of the men 
whom it is choosing as executive 
assistants for its governors are former 
emplcyees of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

The immediate aims of reaction are 
to bind our nation tightly in wartime, 
and at the end of the war, to rip out 
the wartime controls, in the casual 
hope that the lungs of private enter- 
prise, which now are wheezing, will 
once more begin to roar. In Britain 
there is a powerful movement which is 
preparing to restore imperialism. In 
China a reactionary movement exists. 
But the centre of this movement of 
reaction is, of course, the United States. 
Without reaction in the United States, 
reaction in Britain, in Europe, in 
China, is disarmed. 


Straight’s last appeal is a challenge 
to the Western nations. As Sir 
Norman Angell fails to do, he fully 
realises the inconsistencies and the 
fundamental dislocative influences 
of the oppression of India and 
of Asia by the democracies. Mr. 
Straigkt has by this time caused 
many to face the real issues of this 
war. These issues are not American 
issues, nor are they British, or Nazi, 
or Indian, nor are they socialistic 
or communistic. They are human 
issues, and the first step towards 
their solution is the attainment of a 
world view. A world view cannot 
be created by war, nor can peace be 
created by victory. 


SANSKRIT: THE PERENNIALLY TOPICAL 


Í Literature, said Schlegel, is the comprehensive essence of the intellectual 
life of a nation. For those who know that India’s intellectual and moral life 
has found expression, more clearly perhaps than anywhere else, in the Sanskrit 
literary tradition, the claims of Sanskrit do not need to be stated. But today, 
under‘ the influence of Western materialism and of the growing apathy to 
spiritual values which it has engendered, “ the language of the gods” is some- 
times ‘labelled as “dead,” in disregard of the basic values which its vast 
literature sets forth. If literature is great in so far as its appeal is universal, in 
so far ‘as the values it embodies are true and good for all time and for all men, 
then, surely, as Shri P. K. Gode points out here, Sanskrit is ‘ perennially 
topical ”—topical not in the sense that it reflects contemporary events, but in 
the wider sense that with true and spiritual insight into life, it anticipates 


futurity and holds an eternal message for the human spirit.—Ep. ] 


A nation is judged by its literature, 
a literature by its thought-content 
and the thought-content again is 
judged by its perennial value. If 
this test is applied to Sanskrit 
literature, with all the high thought 
it enshrines, we are amazed at the 
wisdom of our forefathers. They 
have left to us their richest heritage 
in the thought-content which runs 
like an underground current below 
the extant masterpieces of Sanskrit 
literature, and wells up instantly to 
satisfy our thirst for eternal wisdom 
as soon as we begin to probe their 
depths in a thoughtful mood. 

“ Literature is the thought of think- 
ing souls,” said Carlyle. Those of 
us who have studied the Upanisads 
can réalize for ourselves the correct- 
ness of Carlyle’s definition and 
its exact applicability to certain 
passages from the Sanskrit which 
possess a perennial appeal to think- 
ing souls in all ages and climes. It 
is this undying element of Sanskrit 


literature that has excited the 
admiration of Western thinkers as it 
has brought solace to many a 
stricken soul in this Bharatavarsa. 

Sanskrit literature with all ics best 
thought has become classical on 
account of its perennial quality and 
above all its capacity to minister 
to the spirit rather than to the body. 
The Indian conception of life is 
based on spiritual values and accord- 
ingly the four ends of human life 
( Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa) 
end in moksa or liberation from 
worldly existence. The stages of an 
individual’s life, viz., his education, 
his life of a householder, wherein he 
is to enjoy the pleasures of life, 
so-called, are concluded by Munturtts 
or the saintly outlook on life which 
ends in the abandonment of his 
perishable body according to yogic 
methods. 

Even the sovereign is no exception 
to this ideal of life. The Arthasasira 
of. Kautilya, the master politician 
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of his age, is dominated by these 
spiritual values. The life of a saintly 
king, as prescribed in this encient 
treatise of Indian polity, about 
2,000 years old, requires the king <o 
restrain his organs of sense, <o 
acquire wisdom by keeping the 
company of the aged, to keep up 
his personal discipline by receiving 
lessons in the sciences and to endear 
himself eto his people by bringing 
them in contact with wealth and by 
doing good to them. He is te avoid 
not only lustfulness even in dream 
but also falsehood, haughtiness ard 
evil proclivities and to keep awey 
` from unrighteous transactions. He 
may enjoy in an equal degree the 
three pursuits of life, charity, wealth 
and desire, which are interdependent. 
Such in brief is the Aryan Path for 
the king as laid down by Kautilya 
and, as the king has to enforce 
Dharma through his ministers, coun- 
cillors and priests, Kautilya requires 
all of them tc be of guaranteed 
purity and above temptation. 

In our daily life we value things 
of enduring worth. In our studies 
we esteem bcoks which possess 
lasting educational or reference 
‘value. This process of discrimination 
between what is transient and what 
is lasting is applicable to all spheres 
of life. It leads to the gradual 
evolution of the material interests 
` of an individual onto higher planes 
of thought and action, where the 
religious sentiment or spiritual values 
dominate a man’s life. At this stage 
he is face to face with the realities 
of his inner struggles and thirsts not 
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for technical knowledge but for 
knowledge that is lasting, absolute 
and capable of settling his philosoph- 
ical doubts. In short, he is a spirit- 
ual aspirant in search of para-vidya 
which leads to immortality (Vidyaya 
amytam asnute ). 

The Upanisads in particular and 
other works in Sanskrit literature, | 
early or late, are saturated with this 
para-vidya or higher spiritual knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of the aman or 
self, to be gained by introspection 
and not through microscope or 
cinema films. It is this thought- 
content of the pard-vidyd that causes 
thought-ferment in the aspirant and 
later brings lasting peace to his 
mind, thus stabilizing his wayward 
intellect and the entire web of 
his nervous system. The Sanskrit 
language is justly called the language 
of the gods or Girvana Vani and like 
the gods it is amarā or immortal 
on account of its thought-content, 
gathered through ages and expressed 
with child-like simplicity and a 
spiritual emphasis all its own. 

Those who are ignorant of their 
past and refuse to look to anything 
except what affects their body, or 
their brain or the safety of their 
immediate surroundings are tem- 
porarily proof against the message of 
any literature and much more against 
that of Sanskrit literature with its 
para-vidya. They are optimistic in 
the practical sense of the term but 
this cptimism is the result of their 
good breeding, good food, good 
education, good service or lucrative 
practice, in short, all the good that 
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can be squeezed out of artha or 
wealth. They have no experience of 
life, which, according to the Gitd, 
consists of birth, death, old age, 
disease, and is therefore an abode of 
misery, and, to crown this sorry 
scheme of things entire, it is per- 
ishable. As in scientific research 
conclusions based on a partial survey 
of the data on a particular problem 
produce no lasting results, even so 
the dptimism of a cocksure youth, 
based on a partial experience of 
life’s realities, is no guarantee of its 
correctness or security. We see 
numerous instances of such opti- 
mism’s being blown all to pieces 
with. a single turn of adverse fortune. 

Though Artha-Sastra is the be-all 
of practical life, as recognized by 
Kautilya and other ancient writers, 
it isnot the end-all of life. Even in 
Vatsyayana’s treatise on the Kama- 
sastia or the science of love, the 
pursuit of Kama is only indicated 
as one of the four ends of life, vtz., 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa 
and even in the Gita, Srikrsna 
identifies himself with that Kama 
which is dharma-aviruddha, i.e., “ not 
at variance with dharma.” 

This view of life and its limitations 
led'Kautilya to prescribe, for his 
king, association with the aged as a 
corrective to the false optimism that 
is engendered by wealth and power. 
If the experience of a thinking soul 
gathered during his lifetime had its 
value for Kautilya and his saintly 
king, how much more valuable is 
the experience of ages gathered in 
Sanskrit literature for the benefit of 





the human race and its spiritual 
well-being and symbolized by the 
term fard-vidya, which leads to 
salvation! True knowledge is that 
which leads tò liberation ( Së vidya 
ya vimuktaye ). 

As one adverse turn of fortune 
shatters the optimism of a cocksure 
youth so one world-war like the one 
we are passing through shatters the 
optimism of nations produced by a 
surfeit of wealth and power, which 
are wrongly designated by misleading 
labels such as “ progress,” ‘‘ civiliza- 
tion ” and such high-sounding titles. 
So long as the driving forces of this 
optimism are self and pelf there can 
be no lasting peace. Without world- 
unity there can be no world-peace 
and as the lasting peace of mind of an 
individual is the result of his inward 
progress, born of pard-vidya, the 
peace of the world depends on the 
education of humanity as a whole 
along entirely new lines, which shall 
inculcate not war-aims but peace- 
aims, based on the principles of 
justice, liberty and equality, 

As in our schools, colleges and 
universities, we are required to 
acquaint ourselves with English 
literature, it is time for Europeans to 
acquaint themselves with the best 
thought in Sanskrit literature with a 
view to sobering down their optimism 
born of mere scientific progress, 
which leads to the unhealthy com- ` 
petition and destruction that are 
the very negation of progress and 
civilisation. 

The condition of war-stricken 
humanity today closely resembles 
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that of Trita imprisoned in a well, 
on whose behalf the author of the 
hymn’ to Visvedevas (all the Gods ) 
makes his appeal for deliverance :— 


KA 
Where is the ancient law divine ? 
Who is its new diffuser now ? 


Mark this my woe, ye Earth and Heaven. 


Ye Gods, who yonder have your home 

in the three lucid realms of heaven 
What count ye truth and what untruth ? 

Where is mine ancient sall on you? 

Mark this my woe, ye Heaven and Earth. 

“What is your firm support of 
law?” the subject nations of the 
world today are crying. ‘‘ Mark 
this our woe, ye Democracies,” our 
surviving brethren in hunger-stricken 
Bengal are crying. ‘ Mark this our 
woe, ye Democracies.” 

Friends of India are asking the 
Democracies, ‘‘ Ye Geds who yonder 
have your home in the three iucid 
capitals of earth, London, Washington 
and Moscow, what are your war-aims ? 
Where is your Atlantic Charter? 
What is the future of India? What 
ave your peace-aims for the entire 
humanity?” 

May the Democracies hear these 
calls and bring deliverance to every- 
one in distress, as Brhaspati heard 
the call of Trita and released him 
from his distress, as the Rgvedic 
hymn tells us ! 

Sanskrit literature, from the ear- 
liest to the latest, is full of perennial 
wisdom. It is an unfathomable 
ocean of ideas expressed in the 
language of the Gods by ancient 
Seers who believed mcre in eternal 
verities than in the passing shows of 
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life and its frivolities; who believed 
more in jfanam or true knowledge 
of tne Self than in vijfianam or 
techrical knowledge. The subordina- 
tion of vijãānam to jñānam in which 
they believed is a process contrary 
to that followed by the machine age 
of today. Machines are in no way 
responsible moral agents. Those 
who direct these machines for the 
systernatic destruction of humanity 
are the real culprits, because they 
are guided by ideclogies influenced 
by the power of the machines, 
without any inward control of 
jānam. 

If the present world is to grow 
wiser by the experience of the past 
world, if out of the ashes of the 
world destruction and the ideologies 
that caused this destruction there is 
to be a rebirth of humanity we 
should be guided in our new world- 
planning by “loyalty to humanity 
instead of by a sectional devotion 
to one part of the human race,” 
as Sir S. Radhakrishnan puts it. 
For such world-planning we should 
cherish pure aspirations, as so 
beautifully expressed by our Vedic 
ancestcrs in the following words :— 

The Deities who are here, Prosperity, 
Shame at doing wrong, Fortitude, 
Penance, Intellect, Status, Faith, Truth 
and Dharma—may ali these rise along 
with me who am rising; may all these 
never leave me.? 


In such noble aspirations lies the 
Aryan Path for the future progress 
of humanity along right lines. 


P. K. GODE 


: THE NEGROES AND THE WORLD 


i Clifford Bax has earned a well-deserved reputation for his literary work 
if prose and verse alike and needs no introduction to our readers. In this article 
he brings out some interesting but provocative points about the Negro, especially 
the Negro transplanted to America.—Ep. ] 


I was thinking, a few days ago, 
that Europe and Asia have probably 
contributed about equally to the 
civilization of our planet ; and then 
I reflected that we ought not to 
expect great effects from the few 
millions who, generation by genera- 
tion, have inhabited Australia; and 
that' America, late-comer though she 
is among the continents, has already 
far ‘outstripped every nation and 
every age in physical comfort of life. 
I remember feeling, when I was last 
in New York (which, I am aware, 
‘is; not America’), that Europe 
was quite fifty years behind in the 
organisation of external things, and 
that, so far as I knew, the poor best in 
physical organisation which Europe 
could show would be Germany. The 
Germans have some catastrophic 
characteristics but they have also, 
let us admit, a good sense of cleanli- 
ness and order. But what of Africa ? 
Is'she a sterile continent? Why, 
noi—a thousand times, no! Is not 
Egypt in that part of our world’s 
body? And did not Egypt lead 
humanity for at least some centuries 
before the soul burned forth in India 
arid China? Yes, but since Egypt’s 
decline, and that is a good time ago 
even to those who think in terms of 
reincarnation, Africa seems to have 
stopped. : 


This made me ponder the question 
of the Negro. When we think of 
the multitudinous Negro race, what 
comes toour minds? Slavery, jazz, 
perhaps hoodoo. Have the Negroes 
contributed anything of real value 
to the world of men ? Well, who is to 
say? Europe and English-America 
dance night after night to Negro 
tunes—or should we say, rhythms ? 
Rhythm! The Negro excels in his 
sense of it. We see that sense in his 
boneless dancing, and we see it in 
his jazz-bands, and we see it even in 
his “ spirituals” or, as I find them 
better called, “ Sorrow Songs. ” Now, 
rhythm is, in my belief, based upon 
the beat of the heart, upon the 
heart’s systole and diastole; and so, 
as we ought to expect, it is to 
rhythm that man first responds, and 
rhythm that will be the outstanding 
quality in the art of asimple people. 
The Negro, still in touch with the 
drum-beat (which, better than any 
other instrument can get the bar- 
baric elementary effect of pure 
rhythm ), has set millions of white 
legs dancing just because the owners 
of those legs needed to return, if. 
only for a few hours, to the simple 
and the savage. The black man, so 
long despised and thrashed, mirac- 
ulously became the piper who called. 
the tune. Jazz is the sophisticatec 
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person’s last way of entry into the 
almost-lost subconscious mind. We 
jazz ourselves from Wall Street to 
the jungle. 

It was also during “that last visit 
to America that I asked an American 
friend whether he thought that the 
Negro in the United States now—at 
least on the whcle—gets fair treat- 
ment. My friend replied “Not in 
the sense which you have in mind. 
For instance, we must underpay the 
black man by comparison with what 
a white man would get for the same 
work. Why? Simply because the 
Negro has no ambition. When he 
has a little money in his pocket he 
stops work. And he won’t start 
again until necessity drives!’ If this 
is true, we may perhaps be in a 
position to understand why the 
Negroes are a “backward race.” 
Just as a great many of them have 
something of the charm of children, 

,so have they the child’s dislike of 

‘work. They want to treat the world 
as a play-room, and would rather be 
happy than “successful.” The men, 
women and children whom I saw in 
West Africa some four years ago, 
looked happier than any other people 
whom I can remember. No wonder 
if such an easy-going race became, 
like the mild Peruvians, instent 
victims of the races which pass- 
ionately desire more and more mon- 
ey, more and more power. 

And of course, once the enslave- 
ment of the Negro was well under 
way, the race had little chance of 
achieving intellectual distinction. 
Who, if we come to think of it, are 
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the Lest known of all black persons ? . 
Well, there have been two admirable 
charcpions of their people,—Frede- 
tick Douglas and Booker Washing- 
ton ; there have been several notable 
prize-fighters ; there was Josephine 
Baker as a front-rank dancer, and 
there are Florence Mills and Paul 
Robeson as voices of exceptional 
beauty. Lastly, there is one “ creat- 
ive” genius,—the ccmposer Coleridge 
Taylor. Thus we see that at present 
the black man has done well as an 
entertainer but has done little in the 
serious arts. True, there are some 
fairly competent short-story writers 
in the United States, but I doubt if 
any critic would claim that any black 
writer has ever come into the first 
class. An American critic, writing 
in The Negro Caravan, a large collec- 
tion 0: songs, essays, stories and 
biographies, says :— 

Too frequently, Negro writers on 
“ cultural” subjects have spelled cul- 
ture with a capital C. The lively arts 
of the Negro have not appealed to | 
them, in spite of their overwhelming 
appeal to the rest of the world. That 
this is urderstandable as the sensitivity 
of a minority group does not keep it 
from being unfortunate. 

The same critic also states that 
autobiog-aphical writing among Ne- 
groes is common enough, but more 
often it is like an object-lesson or ego 
gratification, rather than the ego ex- 
ploration of Montaigne, Lamb or Haz- 
litt. Even where the personal essay is 
attempted, the “problem ” raises its 
head; the personal essay becomes a 
social analysis, a complaint, an indict- 
ment. 
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This same minority-instinct to 
protest against subjection also spoils 
much, of the serious verse produced 
by Negroes. Most of it, however, is 
merely the sort of verse which 
dozens of white men might produce, 
only mot so good. But in the old 
days; when the American Negro 
did not really suppose that slavery 
would ever come to an end, he did 
often find his way into natural 
poetry, and poetry of a kind which 
no white man could possibly have 
penned. Consider, for example, this 
Sorrow Song :— 

I walk through the churchyard 

To, lay this body down ; 

I know moonrise, I know star-rise ; 

I walk in the moonlight, I walk in the star- 
` light; 

PI lie in the grave and stretch out my arms, 

TIl go to judgment in the evening of the day, 

And' my soul and thy soul shall meet that 
; day, 

When I lay this body down. 

Or again, even this fragment, sung 
by a ploughman :— 

Dere’s no rain to wet you, 
Dere’s no sun to burn you, 
Oh push along, believer, 

I want to go home, 

Perhaps, the truth is that all true 
art ‘is a self-communing and that it 
must never approximate to an ex- 
hortation or any kind of public 
speech. The Negro, singing to con- 
sole or encourage himself in his 
desolation, achieved some beauty of 
expression, but once he begins to 
think more about “the problem” 
than about his personal life, he is 
merely using language as a substitute 
for action. Moreover, if we are 
honest with ourselves, we shall admit 


that the man with'a grievance, 


however well justified, very soon 


becomes a bore. 


The Negroes, we might say, have 
passed through four phases. First 
—and for how many centuries—they 
lived on their continent, unmolested 
by the-outside world and probably 
as happy as most men have been, 
perhaps rather happier. Then comes 
the period of capture, inhuman 
brutality, complete subjection; and 
thirdly, the short period during 
which the black man was regarded 
as the essentially comic man, so that 
would-be humorists presented them- 
selves as “ nigger minstrels.” And 
now, in our own time, the Negro has 
infected a large part of the world 
with his nervous and jerky dance- 
rhythms. This extremely surprising 
event in our social history began 
about fifty years ago when cake- 
walking suddenly caught the fancy 
of High Society in New York. It 
is amusing to find that two early 
exponents, named Williams and 
Walker, were so disturbed by the 
result of their success that they 
actually wrote a challenge to Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt :— 


In view of the fact that you have 
made a success as a cake-walker, having 
appeared in a semi-public exhibition 
and having posed as an expert in that 
capacity, we, the undersigned world- 
renowned cake-walkers, believing that 
the attention of the public has been 
distracted from us on account of the 
tremendous hit which you have made, 
hereby challenge you to compete with 
us in a cake-walking match, which wiil 
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decide which of us shall deserve the 
title of champion cake-walker of the 
world. i 

What, then, of their future—as 
artists? We know that the Negro 
can sing, act, dance and fight. Some 
people assure us, not very convinc- 
ingly, that there is greatness in 
Negro sculpture : and Coleridge Tay- 
lor, a lonely figure, certainly wrote 
music with a highly personal idiom. 
But at present no Negro has achiey- 
ed wide renown as a writer, and it 
may be that none ever will. The 
Carthaginians, a powerful and tal- 
ented race, seem nevertheless not to 
have had any literary ability or even 
instinct. The Jews, again,—though 
this point would be disputed by 
many—excel more in the presenta- 
tion than in the creation of art. 
Every Irishman is a born actor, but 
it is the rarest thing in the world to 
find an actor who comes from Scot- 


land. There is no reason, therefore, 
to assume that the Negro as the time 
of his liberation lengthens myst oz 
necessity become the equal of the 
White Man in every art and every 
science. If the world had been 
peopled exclusively by persons who, 
like the present writer, had no in- 
stinct at all for machinery, it would 
have remained a quiet and pastoral 
planet. The Negro, I suggest, is a 
natural play-creature, and will not 
make any startling additions to the 
world’s mechanical inventions or 
metaphysical speculations. Had he 
remained in Africa he might have 
achieved a poetic literature of his 
own, but poetry and sophistication 
are wholly incompatible, and in the 
field oz poetry he has probably lost 
hischence. The Sorrow Songs have a 
distinctive quality, but fortunately, 
there will be no more Sorrow Songs. 


CLIFFORD Bax 


COLLECTIVE KARMA 


The challenge of Madhva’s Theism 
to contemporary civilisation, on which 
Dr. R. Naga Raja Sarma writes in The 
Hindu of and February, is an aspect of 
the challenge of ideal to “ real ” values, 
of metaphysics to materialism. Even 
by the pragmatic test civilisation makes 
a poor showing. None will cor:test 
Dr. Sarma’s statement that “ civilisa- 
tion as found now has not made for 
happiness, peace, and security.” He 
offers Madhva’s Theism as the correc- 


tive. Madhva offers an important clue 
to present suffering and points to the 
way out :— > 


the truth that individuals, communities, and 
nations have their destinies determined and 
regulated not on the basis of biological, 
economic, and scientific principles of progress, 
but on a mysterious mass of tendencies, 
dispositicns, and kindred considerations that 
retrospeczively point to countless previous 
births in the apparently endless time-space- 
series or continuum. 


THE “SCIENCE” OF VACCINATION 


[Vested interests are loud in their denunciation of “cranks” 


and 


“ faddists ™ whenever a profitable superstition is attacked. But facts such as 


Joseph Peat Swan presents here speak for themselves. 


He demonstrates the 


vaccination theory’s lack of scientific basis and urges sanitation for prevention. 


But vaccination not only has unsavoury antecedents; 


it not only fails to 


immunise ; the loathsome practice is also positively dangerous, as statistics 


amply prove.—ED. ] 


Although 145 years have elaps- 
ed since Jenner launched cowpox 
inoculation as a protection against 
smallpox, it is only now beginning 
to be admitted by pro-vaccinists that 
his views were entirely empirical 
and ‘quite devoid of any scientific 
justification. They were based on 
the į supposed validity of sundry 
assumptions including (x) that the 
origin of smallpox was the same 
as that of cowpox; (2) that the 
traditional belief of the dairymaids 
and cow keepers of his day that 
persons who had had cowpox were 
less likely to take smallpox was 
true in fact and sound in theory; 
and (3) that one performance of 
vaccination would protect for life. 
Subsequent experience has shown 
that all these assumptions had no 
more evidential foundation than the 
wishful thinking of their upholders. 

In recent years, 7.¢., since the 
advent of the germ theory of infec- 
tious-disease causation propounded 
by Pasteur and his followers, more 
plausible attempts have been made 
to'replace the century-old empirical 
basis of the practice by one based 
upon “ the science of modern bacte- 
riology,” but, as will be here shewn, 


these world-wide efforts have merely 
produced a vast array of futile 
experiments, mostly at the expense 
of the lives and sufferings of countless 
animals, without advancing the 
scientific aspect of the problem one 
iota. 

Here are a few brief proofs of the 
truth of this affirmation. 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
requirement of the case for cowpox 
inoculation is the need to establish 
the identity of cowpox and smallpox. 
Jenner saw that need and promptly 
claimed that cowpox was a bovinc 
form of smallpox. He also gave 
it a pseudo-scientific label-—variole 
vaccine, or smallpox of the cow, 
an unwarrantable and previously 
unheard-of designation. His clever 
manceuvre passed unchallenged by 
the London doctors who were then 
investigating his claims and who 
knew little or nothing of cattle 
diseases. It was a gross assumption 
and despite years of bacteriological 
research it so remains. All the 
available evidence points against the 
identity of the two diseases. The 
very name of “cowpox” indicated 
that it was a disease limited to cows— 
and as a matter of fact only milch 
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cows were affected. Why, if cowpox 
is a bovine form of smallpox? The 
only sensible answer to this query is 
that it isn’t. Moreover, the sores 
which cowpox set ‘up appeared 
locally only, on the teats handled by 
milkers, and thev formed ulcers and 
not an eruption of ‘‘small pocks”’ 
in all parts of the body aå in the 
aptly named human disease. Cow- 
pox was contracted only by direct 
contact with the contagious matter 
of the disease, usually by way of 
open skin abrasions on the hands 
of the milkers, whereas smallpox was 
a highly infectious fever which 
commonly spread both by contact 
and by aerial connection. 


From the scientific point of view 
the identity theory is as devoid of 
proof today as it was 145 years ago. 
Even some pro-vaccinists deny it 
and affirm that cowpox “protects”? 
-against smallpox not because it is a 
“similar disease but because it is a 
different disease! Despite werld- 
wide research in bacteriological 
laboratories, and the vain sacrifice of 
a holocaust of animals, the suppcsed 
specific germs of cowpox and small- 
pox are still undiscovered, and it is 
not possible therefore to establish 
‘any sort of bacteriological rela- 
tionship between the two diseases. 
The operation is, in fact, as mucha 
“ grotesque superstitior.” today as 
it was when Jenner first assumed 
the identity of the two diseases and 
thereby misled a credulous world. 


If vaccination does not “ protect ” 
against itself how can it “protect ” 


against smallpox? Jenner stated 


‘in his Inguiry (1798 ) :— 


Although the cowpox shields the 
constitution from che smallpox, and 
the smallpox proves a protection 
against its own future poison, yet it 
appears that the human body is again 
and again susceptible of the infectious 
matter of cowpox....It is singular to 
observe that cowpox virus, although it 
renders the constitution insusceptible 
of the variolous, should nevertheless 
leave it unchanged with respect to its 
own action, 


It is not surprising that Jenner’s 
London supporters strongly crit- 
icized this extraordinary statement. 
Dr. Pearson wrote “If a child can 
be re-vaccinated then it can take 
smallpox; ergo vaccination is not 
an equivalent for smallpox and 
where then is the good of it?” 
Jenner deemed it expedient to bow 
to the logical force of this argument. 
It was vitally important to the 
success of vaccination that he should 
have the support of Dr. Pearson and 
his London coadjutors. And yet 
nothing was more certain than that 
Jenner, though right in his facts as - 
to the human body being again and 
again susceptible to cowpox, was 
stupidly wrong in his assumption 
that this did not prejudice its anti- 
variolous qualities, while Pearson, 
on the other hand, though right in 
his logic was stupidly wrong in 
his facts. It is just possible that 
vaccination would have died in its 
early infancy if Jenner had decided 
to convince Pearson of his error. 
But Jenner did not wish his golden 
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calf tò die prematurely so he held 
his tongue. He banked upon Pear- 
son’s ‘ignorance of cattle diseases, 
pretended that his own early dis- 
criminations had not been “ suff- 
ciently nice ” and so acquiesced in a 
staterhent of fact which he knew 
was entirely erroneous. Later on, 
Pearson’s error was too obvious to 
be concealed, but vaccination was 
then ' firmly entrenched. Medical 
men in all parts of the world had too 
deeply committed themselves and 
their various governments to allow 
any doubts about the validity of the 
practice to be openly entertained. 
It was, therefore, glibly contended 
that the error only showed that the 
‘protection’ needed to be renewed, 
first at puberty and then at intervals 
in later life. An excuse which found 
all the more acceptance in view of 
its fee-producing implications. And 
yet Pearson’s robust demand—“ If 
vaccination is not an equivalent for 
smallpox, where then is the good of 
it ? ’’—still awaits an answer. 

So far from one performance of 
vaccination giving lifelong protec- 
tion, pro-vaccinists have found it 
necessary, in their endeavours to 
cover up the failures of the practice, 
to increase the number of the opera- 
tions. At first one revaccination at 
the age of puberty was prescribed, 
then the first revaccination was fixed 
at About ten years of age with 
another at about twenty and now 
we are told that in countries such 
as India where smallpox is contin- 
ually present and often , violently 
epidemic, revaccination should be 


renewed at least every five years. 
How strange that pro-vaccinists can 
not or will not see that this latter 
claim overreaches itself. If only 
recent vaccination has any protec- 
tive value it follows that the great 
reduction of smallpox which has 
taken place since the middle of last 
century in countries where the level 
of sanitation is high, such as Great 
Britain and the U. S. A., cannot have 
been due in any respect to quin- 
quennial vaccination, because that 
practice did not exist. In the United 
States it has been the general prac- 
tice to defer even primary vaccina- 
tion until the children enter school 
about the age of five and to perform 
the operation in one place only. 
The “unprotected” pre-five child 
population ought, therefore, to have 
been decimated by smallpox. Asa 
matter of fact they have suffered far 
less from the disease than the highly 
“protected” children of British 
India. 

Moreover, if experimental ev- 
idence is to be relied upon, there is 
ample evidence that vaccination can 
be successfully repeated on the same 
individual at least every two or 
three months. Modern experience 
and modern theory alike join to re- 
echo Pearson’s bomb-like query— 
“ Where then is the good of it ? ” 

Why is smallpox still so prevalent 
in British India and so rare now in 
England and Wales? Only one 
answer can be given to this query 
by those who are willing to look at 
the matter with open minds. It is 
because in England reliance has 
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been placed, not upon vaccination 
but upon sanitary and social re- 
forms, isọlation, etc., while in India 
these rational measures have for the 
most part been neglected while much 
money and human effort have been 
worse than wasted in the perfor- 
mance of millions of vaccinations. 


Consider the following figures :— 


Average annual ratio of smallpox 
deaths per million of population :— 


Period British England and 
- India Wales 
1898-1907 374 14.3 
1908-1917 363 0.37 
1918-1927 337 0.48 
1928-1937 281 0.35 


These figures bring to light the 
staggering fact that in England, 
during the last thirty years, small- 
pox has almost ceased to exist as a 
killing disease, and this notwith- 

. standing that during the same period 
` more than half of the children born 
have been withheld from vaccina- 
tion by their parents under the 1907 
“ conscience clause,” and practically 
no revaccinations have been carried 
out amongst the general population. 
In India, on the other hang, al- 
though vaccinations and revaccina~ 
tions are increasing in number from 
year to year, smallpcx shows little 
tendency to decline. Such decline 
as is indicated by the figures is 
probably due to the improvements 
iri general health conditions ( very 
inadequate as ye: ) which are begin- 
ning to make their influence felt. 
This influence is well reflected in the 
decline in the number of deaths in 
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British India per 1000 of population, 


as shewn by the following figures :—-` 


Zo years 1898-1907, - 33.62 

5 IQ2I-1930 `- 26.00 

5 years 1931-1935 - 23.50 
Pro-vaccinists may say it is not 
fair to compare the smallpox records 
of impoverished India with its low 


. sanitation level with comparatively 


well-off England. The answer is that 
it is perfectly fair' so long as they 
claim “ that adequate vaccination is 
the one sheet-anchor against small- 
pox”—as to both incidence and 
fatality. The experience of England 
and other countries with proper 
sanitation definitely proves that this 
claim has no basis in fact or common- 
sense. 

It is, however, gratifying that 
Indian medical officials (trained 
for the most part in the immun- 
izing shibboleths of British medical 
schools) are showing welcome signs 
of a more enlightened outlook. The 
annual report of the Public Health 
Commissioner for- the year 1936 
contains some notable comments of 
this character in Section II. The 
writer says inter alia that it is 
permissible to infer that immunisation, 
however efficiently carried out, cannot 
bestow complete protection on any 
given community. The sheet-anchor of 
human safety, therefore, appears to 
be the development of those essential 
conditions for a healthy life which 
improvement of the environment im- 
plied.... 

From the point of view of the comm- 
unity it is necessary to concentrate on 
introducing those permanent changes 


t 
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which will make ‘it possible for the. 


people ‘to lead healthy lives. Whilst 
vaccinés and, sera, drugs and other 
treatmehts, all have their place in the 
fight against disease, they are no 
substitutes for sanitary dwellings, fresh 
air, pure water and abundant and 
wholesome food. These are the founda- 
tions on which alone the super- 
structure of individual and communal 
health can be built. 


These are the most encouraging 
and hopeful words that we have ever 
met with in an Indian health report. 
We congratulate the Commissioner 
on their appearance, and yet we 
would fain remind him that English 
sanitary reformers arrived at precise- 


WARS ARE 


“Are Wars Inevitable? ” demands 
Mr. John R. Swanton of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in No. 12 of its-War 
Background Studies. And he answers, 
No. .He traces war to its roots in 
human nature, the moral defects of 
envy, hatred, combativeness, acquis- 
itiveness. The motives behind all wars, 
he declares, are identical in kind with 
those contests exhibited, or latent, 
between man and man. War, in short, 
is an expression of antisocial tendencies. 

Aside from formal areas of law, or 
nations, there are at present areas of 
good feeling from which war is virtually 
outlawed. War between the U. S. A. and 
Canada or between the Scandinavian 
states, for example, is, as Mr. Swanton 
points out, practically unthinkable. 
This encourages the hope that the 
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ly the same conclusion more than 
sixty years ago! 

Of course we recognize that Indian 
health officials have still a long way 
to go in the practical application of 
these sanitary ideals. But we ven- 
ture to hope that the complete 
demonstration of the futility of 
vaccination supplied by British ex- 
perience since the passing of the 
1907 ‘conscience clause” may 
speed up their ultimate conversion 
to the view here advanced, that 
vaccination is neither sound in fact 
nor intelligent in theory, but is, in 
short, a useless, dangerous and 
grotesque superstition. 


JosEpH PEAT SWAN 


AVOIDABLE 


continued spread of such areas may 
lead toa complete reign of law, with 
armies and navies assuming merely 
police functions. 


Collective pugnacity, Mr. Swanton 
claims to have proved, is an acquired, 
not an inherent trait. 

The masses of mankind today are induced 
to fight from a feeling of insecurity. Fear 


and not hatred is the underlying, if not the 
dominant motive. 


Allay this fear by determined agree- 
ment among the nations to settle all 
disputes by peaceful means and to 
co-operate against nations which persist 
in resorting to violence and 
the master nerve of war would be severed... . 
There is no mystery about the force required 


to terminate warfare. All that is needed is 
the will to do so, 





LIBERALISING RELIGION 
A NECESSITY IN PRESENT-DAY INDIA 


a c 
[ Rajasevasakta Shri A. R. Wadia presents here sound reflections on an 
important subject. Whether or not caste originated as an economic division 
of society is a moot point, but there is no question of the injustices of the 
system as it obtains today. , If the caste institution once recognised existing 
differences in natural qualities, the castes no longer fit the qualities. Anda 
functional division of society must find an honourable place forall. But the 
religious problem of Hinduism does not differ from that of other creeds in kind, 
however much it may seem to in degree. Every religion without exception is 
faced with the problem of gaining breadth without sacrificing depth, and of 
squaring practice with profession.—Eb. ] 


Some years ago a university 
student was writing a thesis on 
Religion and, after surveying its 
growth from animism to polytheism 
and on to monotheism, came to the 
conclusion that the history of relig- 
ion was a histcry of eliminations 
and ventured to predict with all the 

‘boldness of youth that it was only a 
._ matter of time until even the God 

of monotheism would be eliminated 
under the pressure of growing sci- 
entific knowledge, and then religion 
would automatically disappear from 


our world. There may be scientists - 


and there may be some young men 
who would cordially support this 
conclusion. But the whole history 
of mankind rather goes to show that 
men have refused to live by bread 
only, and that there has been some 
divine urge in them which has 
goaded them on from animism to 
polytheism and from polytheism to 
monotheism, and here the greatest 
and noblest souls have rested in the 
peace of God with an unshaken 


faith that 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 

True, this faith is not something 
which admits of ocular proof but it 
does not follow that it is merely 
believing what cannot be proved. 
There is a faith which transcends 
reason but is not therefore irrational, 
for it but marks the completion of 
our firite reason. No scientist can 
truthfully claim that he has solved 
all the problems of life and the great 
miracle of life itself has remained a 
profound mystery. That is why the 
scientists themselves have become 
more modest in their claims than 
their predecessors of the nineteenth 
century. They have come to rec- 
ognise the limitations of science 
and have themselves passed on to 
philosophy, as we can clearly see 
in William James, Eddington and 
Whitehead, Jeans and Max Planck 
and a host of others. And philoso- 
phers in their turn have arrived at 
the concept of God as their ultimate. 
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Even philosophers like Plato and 
Sankara have had to give a place to 
religion within the framework of 
their philosophy, while a thinker like 
Comte, after dethroning God, found 
such a void in the human heart that 
he made room for Humanity as God 
and became the founder of Human- 
ism as a religion. All such attempts 
bear! witness to the divine urge 
which goads men on to religion. In 
the last resort Faith itself remains 
as much a fact as any lump of 
matter, while its spiritual signif- 
icance far transcends the sway of 
matter. 

The history of science and the 
history of religion are fascinating 
studies. Both show a singleness of 
purpose and both show how the 
human spirit has to wade through a 
regular sea of errors before Truth 
emerges in all its purity and glory. 
Religion in the past suffered from 
countless defects: ignorance of 
elementary physical and biological 
facts necessarily led to crude beliefs 
and superstitions, cruel practices 
and blood-thirsty rituals. If the 
purified faiths of the great mono- 
theisms have purged religion of 
much of its ancient primitive gross- 
ness, it cannot be said that they 
have essentially purified men’s 
hearts. For the history of Judaism, 
of Christianity and of Islam is red 
with the blood of martyrs. Fanatical 
persecutions of men of alien faiths 
justify the cynicism of Swift that 
“We have enough religion to make 
us hate one another, but not enough 
to make us love one another.” But 
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Christianity has transcended this 
bloody phase, and Islam under 
Attaturk of modern Turkey has set 
an example to all Islamic countries, 
demonstrating that Islam as the 
religion of peace and mercy can have 
no truck with forcible conversions 
at the point of the sword. 

Europe and America have seen 
the futility of militancy in religion 
and have come to accept the policy 
of live and let live as the easiest 
solution of religious differences, 
provided of course that religious 
beliefs do not encroach in the name 
of religion on the civil liberties of 
others. 

The religious history of India has 
been markedly different from that 
of Europe. Hinduism as the dom- 
inant religion in India has been so 
conservative and caste-bound that 
it has not sought to “save” souls 
by trying to convert people whether 
through persuasion or force, It has 
been wonderfully tolerant of alien 
faiths and has not hesitated to make 
friends with other faiths. But oddly 
enough, while so tolerant of beliefs, 
it has been surprisingly intolerant 
of any reform within itself and 
especially of any attempts at tamper- 
ing with the solid structure of caste. 

The history of Hinduism is a histo- 
ry of remarkable deterioration from 
the joyousness of the Vedas and the 
catholicity of the Upanishads to the 
rigour of rituals and the cramping 
influence of caste. In short, the 
Hinduism of today is the Hinduism 
of the Dharma Sastras. It is not 
unusual to come across apologetic 
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Hindu savants ‘arguing that the 
natural growth of Hinduism has 
been hindered by the waves of 
foreign conquest, and that the 
British. legal systefn has made 
Hinduism more inelastic than it was 
ever meant to be. Perhaps so. But 
the fact remains that of all the great 
religions Hinduism has remained 
the most conservative. Not that its 
history -is bereft of great ardent 
souls consumed with a great reform- 
ing zeal. At the head of them all 
stands Buddha, the impress of 
whose teaching is writ large on 
Hinduism, but Buddhism itself got 
corroded by caste and was ultima- 
tely conquered by the dialectical 
genius of Sankara and the caste 
organisation of the Brahmins. San- 
kara himself was not lacking in 
reforming zeal, but his dialectic is 
esoteric, and the main structure of 
the Hindu social organisation has re- 
mained unaffected ‘by him through 
the centuries. Ramanuja was a 
bolder reformer but he had to face 
the intolerance of his contem- 
poraries, and his followers are con- 
tent to be as orthodox as other 
Hindus. The whole Bhakti move- 
ment was a revolt against the 
ritualism and ‘ caste-ness” of 
orthodox Hinduism; it created a 
wave of religious awakening, but 
the deadening hand of time has seen 
the birth of new sects settling down 
to a placid existence as castes. 
Islam in its conquering history 
succeeded in mass corversions and 
thus produced a religious homogene- 
ity in most countries conquered by 
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it, But India with her teeming 
millions of Hindus was a hard nut 
to crack and the Muslims of India 
have had to be content to be a 
minority, though a very numerous 
and, politically and culturally, a very 
influential minority. It did not fail 
to impart to Hinduism some of its 
monotheistic zest, but on the other 
hand Islam in Incia has also been 
Hinduised to a considerable extent. 
The pure democracy of Islam has had 
to compromise with the aristocrat- 
ic organisation of the Hindus and 
the Indian Muslim is not so free 
from caste feeling as his brother in 
predominantly Muslim contries. And 
the pure monotheism of Islam has 
not been able to withstand the influ- 
ence cf idol worship, and hence the 
tombs of pirs are far more common 
in India than in other Muslim lands, 
But with all this mutual give and 
take, Hinduism and Islam stand 
today in India as two confronting 
forces more conscious of their diff- 
erences than of their similarities, 
and prone more to emphasise the 
former than the latter. 

Even assuming that British Law 
has tended to fossilise the Hindu and 
Muslim social organisations in India 
today, it cannot be honestly denied 
that indirectly at least, if not directly, 
the British régime has set afloat 
liberalising forces in religion as well 
as in politics. If Raja Ram Mohan 


‘Roy was the first Indian to be 


saturated in Westernism, and can be 
looked upon as the first to seek to 
refashicn Hinduism on a more or 
less Christian model, we have to look 
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upon ‘Swami Vivekanand as the first 
to organise the forces of Neo-Hindu- 
ism on Western lines: a brilliant 
attempt to harmonise the spirituality 
of the East with the organising 
genius of the West. But even the 
“message of Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa might have proved just 
another chapter in the history of 
Hindu sects, but for the fact that 
politics under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi has supplied a new 
motive for a fresh religious outlook. 
Only now since the age of Buddha do 
we come across the phenomenon of 
the untouchables looking up defiant- 
ly and asserting their right to human 
and humane treatment at the hands 
of their social superiors. This con- 
stitutes perhaps the most arresting 
feature in the religious life of India 
today. This utterly new phenomenon 
of a politico-religious awakening has 
brought to the forefront very forc- 
ibly the question of liberalising 
Hinduism, and to some extent also 
Islam. 

Islam in itself is a liberal religion, 
and but for the rigidity of purdah 
could: have played a much more 
real part in the religious develop- 
ment of India. The Muslim leaders 
in India today are not religious 
fanatics, though they may find it 
expedient to play upon the religious 
feelings of the Muslim masses to 
compass certain political ends. But 
the real need of India today is a 
liberalised Hinduism. 

The Hindus today are faced with 
a terrible dilemma with reference to 
the untouchables, and they are 


easily divisible into political and 
orthodox Hindus. The former can- 
not be blind to the immense polit- 
ical significance of sixty million Hari- 
jans in a démocratic constitution, 
and it is only in the name of democ- 
racy that they can put up a political 
fight against Britain. Many of these 
political Hindus are indifferent to 
religion and it makes no difference 
to them whether the Harijans are or 
are not treated as Hindus; others 
are profoundly religious like Gandhiji 
himself, who see in the present plight 
of the Harijans nothing but a trav- 
esty of religion and an open blotch 
on the fair name of Hinduism. On 
the other hand the orthodox Hindus 
do honestly believe that the Harijans 
have no place in the structure of 
Hindu India, and any concessions 
extended to them in the matter 
of educational institutions or temples 
is an open violation of the very 
fundamentals of their hoary religion. 
If it came to a hard choice between 
attaining the political freedom of 
India and maintaining the structure 
of orthodox Hinduism intact, they 
would rather sacrifice the former. 
From their stand-point it would be 
far better if the Harijans became 
converts to Islam or Buddhism or 
Christianity. But such conversion 
is resented by the political Hindus 
and the net result is: the poor Hari- 
jans hardly know where they stand. 
If the Hindus are to justify their 
claim to tolerance, they must either 
help the Harijans to achieve their 
humanity as Christians and Muslims 
and Buddhists, or so revise their 
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notions of Hinduism that untoucha- 
bility becomes only a memory of an 
unhappy past. 


The one most prorninent means of 
liberalising Hinduism is to have a 
complete revaluation of caste, if it is 
not possible to annihilate it. The 
history of it goes to show that it 
was originally only an economic 
division of society, which later toox 
up a racial aspect as between the 
fair Aryas and the dark Dasyus, but 
even then a racial miscegenation 
was taking place which promised to 
develop a new nation. But then 
came in the fossilising age of the 
Dharma Sastras and caste came to 
be looked upon as a religious instit- 
tion and then there set in a decay 
of life, from which India is just 
beginning to rise. 

_ What India needs today is a Kabir 
burning with the religious passion 
that made him God-intoxicated with 
Allah and Rama rolled into one. He 
could rise above the petty prejudices 
of orthodoxy with a divine sense of 
humour as when he offered Ganges 
water to a thirsty Brahmin and 
when it was of course refused, he 
said devastatingly: “If Ganges 
water given by me cannot even 
purify your body, how can it be 
expected to purify you of your sins ?”’ 
Hinduism has turned its back on his 
sage advice. 


. wale afr amh, aa fae i ata; 
gei ana oa ga, sit fide ve da, 
To one who is pure in mind every 


place is Benares and all water is Ganges 
water. 
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The tragedy oi religion every- - 
where has been that every great 
prophet has preached direct com- 
munion with God and a high ethic 
which finds its home in the purity 
of our heart. But he has been 
succeeded by petty souls who in his 
name have developed a cult of 
dogr.es, and purity of heart has 
disappeared in an orgy of ceremonies 
and pilgrimages. 

There is a good deal to be said 
for the Western view that politics 
and religion must be kept apart, and 
the orthodox Hindu seeks shelter 
under that slogan. But if religion 
has any value in life, it cannot be 
treated as a water-tight compartment 
to be cleaned up on a Sunday or an 
Ekaceshi. Only when religions are 


. content to rise to the height of 


Religion, which has the courage to 
look upon every human being as 
worthy of our regard, t.e., only when 
Religion has so permeated our life 
that mere labels do not count, only 
when religions are seen to be but 
different manifestations of the spirit 
of God, then only can politics come 
in and say: I have nothing to do 
with religious labels. It can hardly 
be contended that India has attained 
that stage and hence her misfor- 
tunes both political and religious. 
Hinduism has been tolerant, if tole- 
rance merely means unwillingness 
to convert others under any circum- 
stances, or even willingness to respect 
the faiths of others. But India needs 
today a higher tolerance: of freedom 
of thought and worship, and mest 
of all a will to live like friends who 
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can think and live together, not 
merely in little cubicles called castes 
and sub-castes, each living its own 
life, rigidly demarcated from the 
wide , beautiful pulsating life of 
humanity around. 

Hinduism today is like a huge 
giant, lost in inertia. It needs but 
the breadth of freedom to break 





away from its own past, and once 
it can really live, and not merely 
talk about, Vedanta, or can make 
the Bhakti of its soul a universal 
possession, political freedora will 
emerge automatically, and India can 
still make herself the teacher of the 
world. 


A. R. WADIA 
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Writing on “ Chance, Free Will and 
the Social Sciences,” in Philosophy for 
November 1943, Dr. Henry A. Mess 
doubts whether sociologists will ever 
discover “scientific laws ” in the sense 
of “such uniformities as are discov- 
erable in the fields of chemistry or 
physics or even biology. ” Man’s power, 
within “a real though limited sphere, ” 
of “ making fresh beginnings,” 7. e., of 
free-will, has perhaps, he suggests, to 
be taken into account along with the 
immense complexity of physical and 
social phenomena. It has, indeed. 
The shape of the future is not entirely 
undetermined, however. Unless coming 
events be conceded to cast their 
shadows before, unless the future is to 
some ‘extent predetermined, of what 
use is the study of history? The only 
justification for poring over the records 
of the past is to assimilate their lessons 
as a guide to present conduct, that we 
may avoid proven pitfalls, repeat the 
successes and undo the errors of the 
past. ‘Historians would hardly gener- 
alise as they do unless they believed that 
“ historical knowledge does enable men 


and women to peer a little further 
than their fellows into the darkness of 
the future.” 


It is quite true, however, Dr. Mess 
agrees with Lord Tweedsmuir, that 
great men “cannot be explained in 
terms of any contemporary movement.” 
He puts his finger here on the crux of 
his problem. According to Eastern 
philosophy, neither great men nor 
small men are the product of their age 
alone. So long as the problem is seen 
in terms of a single life for every 
individual the sociologist is working in 
the dark. Leaving free-will out of the 
question, the predetermining factors 
self-generated in the past are masked 
from view. Writes H. P. Blavatsky :— 


No one could say that a bar of metal 
dropped into the sea...consisted only of 
that cross-section thereof which at any given 
moment coincided with the mathematical 
plane that separates, and, at the same time, 
joins, the atmosphere and the ocean. Even 
so of persons and things, which, dropping 
out of the to-be into the has-been, out of the 
future into the past—present momentarily to 
our sense a cross-section, as it were, of their 
total selves. 


INDIA, THE HOME OF HUMAN CULTURE 


[India’s immemorial claim to be the home of human culture rests, 
as Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri points out here, on the fact that, 
_despite contact with the West, India “has not alowed the spiritual values of life 


to be overborne by the material values. 


a? 


Culture is necessarily opposed to all 


‘that is unhuman, to war, for example, which the West would soon banish but 


for its lack of readiness or parhaps even willingness to do it. 


That is exactly 


where India with her spiritual tradition scores, holds a lesson for the rest of the 
world and justly claims to be what she has all along been, the home of human 


culture.—Ep. ] 


The Greeks had a great culture 
but they did not have a single and 
striking word for it. Similarly the 
Hindus. 
only an invented approximation. 
The new Tamil word Panpadu is 
another. Perhaps the Sanskrit word 
Sanghadharma is the nearest and 
most natural approximation. ‘‘ Cul- 
ture” comes from the Roman word 
“ Cultus.” The latter has affilia- 
tions with cult as well as cultivation. 
Thus culture implies a blend of 
external and internal excellences. 

It is wrong to say that culture is 
a thing of modern brand or is the 
result of capitalism. It is true that 
when the modern labour-saving de- 
vices came into being, a new enrich- 
ment of culture was possible because 
of the possible increase of leisure. 
But the West did not get such leisure 
or use it wisely and well, because of 
its mania for overproduction. Thus 
modern capitalism did not increase 
the sum of human culture despite 
increased industrialisation. On the 
other hand, mass production and the 
passion for profit sacrificed quality to 
quantity and excellenze to dividends. 


The word Négarikim is 


It may be that under socialistic 
production for use, as opposed to 
capitalistic production for profit, 
the seme defects will not occur. But 
there is no certainty of that. 

The love of beauty must be wide- 
spreal; the workman must take 
delight in producing a good and 
lovely thing and the buyer must 
have a keen desire to own such a 
production before culture can live 
and grow. But if the workman is 
to take such delight in producing a 
good and lovely thing, he must have 
a sufficiency of the necessaries and 
amenities of life. There are things 
in which speed of production and 
beauty of product can go together 
but there are others in which speed 
will kil quality. This is especially 
the case not only in regard to the 
fine arts but also in regard to the 
decorative arts. 

Probably the best results can be 
had neither under a Nazi or Fascist 
Socia-ist dictatorship nor under a 
Commrinistic proletarian dictator- 
ship ner under Capitalist Democracy, . 
but only under evolutionary demo- 
cratic Socialism in which there is no 
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abolition of private property but the 
conception of ownership as a means 
of public happiness; which leavens 
the cohcept of ownership, in which 
the key industries and heavy indus- 
tries and basic industries are nation- 
alised ; in which the other industries 
are run by private capital, agreeing 
to profit-sharing with Labour in 
addition to a decent living wage for 
the worker and a reasonable interest 
for the capitalist ; in which there is 
a proper balance of agriculture and 
industry, and of factory and cottage 
industries; and in which the profit 
motive is controlled in the public 
interest and in the interest of the 
beauty of the work produced. 


This seems to me to be the essence 
of Gandhism which is the typically 
Indian view of life. Fascism and 
Communism breathe tyranny of one 
sort or another and no great art can 
thrive in an atmosphere of tyranny. 
Democratic freedom is essential for 
the freedom of art but capitalism 
will take away what democratic 
freedom can give. The worker must 
live in a care-free as well as heart- 
free atmosphere if he is to be happy 
and produce good and lovely things. 
Under compulsion you may have 
Kultuy but not Culture. Under 
a combination of capitalism and 
national democracy you may have 
culture but it will be an uncertain 
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and declining culture because bereft 
of a feeling of security and happ- 
iness. Every worker can and must 
be an artist. The segregation of 
artists from workers is one of the 
achievements of and a detriment to 
capitalism. Dr. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy says well: “ The artist is not 
a specidl kind of man, but every 
man is a special kind of artist.” 

It seems to me that India. has the 
best chance of being a true home of 
culture today. She has had a great 
creative civilisation in the past. 
She has not allowed the spiritual 
values of life to be overborne by the 
material values. She has always 
been a lover of democratic freedom. 
She is now pulsating with keen 
national feeling as well. She is in 
love neither with National Socialism 
nor with Proletariat Communism nor 
with Capitalism. She is feeling her 
way towards evolutionary demo- 
cratic State Socialism of the type 
described above. Once she achieves 
her full freedom and passes from the 
age of deficit to the age of surplus, 
she will be in the van of the world’s 
culture and can achieve and spread 
all over the world the finer values of 
a creative civilisation, inclusive of 
the supreme spiritual values of art 
and religion, so that all men and all 
women can live beautiful lives in a 
beautiful world. 


So) SWAMI SASTRI 
K. S. RAMASWAMiI £ 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


GANDHIJ’S WAY FOR INDIA AND THE WORLD 


[Below we print two reviews cf books each of which has a message to offer. As 

months go by and Gandhiji Las to remain silent behind the prison-bars, his philosophy of 

‘life speaks to enquiring aad honest minds ia East and West alike, both fecundating thought 
and producing healthy ard vital discussions.—Ep. ] 


This book by a former Controller cf 
Indian broadcasting is refreshingly 
frank and personal. After painting an 
unflattering introspective protrait cf 
himself, the author proceeds to belie 
the moodiness and truculence, which 
he has led us to expect of him, with 
one of the most vigorous and enlighten- 
_ ed accounts of the Irdian scene ever 
` penned by an ex-British-Official. 

His several meetings with Gandhiji, 
whom he “ disliked instantly, ” make 
interesting psychologizal reading. Cf 
his first encounter on the Mahatma’s 
Day of Silence, Mr. Fielden admits: 
“I felt idiotic and wished I hadn’t 
come,” But he was not slow to 
perceive the goodness of the man: a goodness 
that may be as irritating to politicians zs 
Christ's was to Pilate, but nevertheless good. 
Yet there are the hippopotami and the 
blimps, and, after my first meetirg, I migkt 
well have been one of them. 

Happily Mr. Fielden avoided these 
latter not unfamiliar metamorphoses cf 
British officials in India. Indeed, he 
remained so far himself as to be able 
to ask the Mahatma: “Do you still 
think I am wrong to stay?” to which 
Gandhiji replied provocatively: “I 
leave it to you to dec.de whether you 
are satisfied with a job waich you hold 
only by virtue of the guns behind you.” 





* Beggar My Neighbcur. By LIONEL FIELDEN. 


London. 3s. 6d.) 


[* 


It speaks highly for the author’s 
intellectual integrity that he did not 
pass this off with one of those gay in- 
consequential laughs which have saved 
so many empire-builders the torment 
of thought. In x940 he answered the 
Mahatma’s challenge with action, net 
words. He resigned his official post. 

We are not surprised to discover that 
Mr. Fielden gives the main theme of 
his book—India’s claim to Swavaj—a 
moral approach. His ideas are far 
removed from the ruts of circumspec- 
tion into which most English writers 
on political India have sunk since the 
Cripps Mission. He has the courage 
to assume that moral values are the 
only sure guide to right political action, 
even in war time. Accordingly he 
examines India’s case for. freedom in 
the light of principles rather than of 
expedience. His findings may very 
likely annoy those who have long taken 
it for granted that ‘‘ there is no cause 
for alarm,”’ and that Indian problems 
can safely be put into ‘cold storage.” 
for the duration. Mr. Fielden con- 
cludes :— 


An India guided by a national government, 
could take the path of peaceful and satisfying 
evolution: but an India from which the in- 
fluence of Gandhi and the Congress leaders 
has been removed by British repression is 
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more likely. ..to veer into violence, blood- 
shed and disintegration. 

So much for his short-term view, 
which: has already been tragically 
justified in part. Over a long period 
he offers more hope, because he con- 
siders Indians are spiritually stronger 
than the British. 


That lis why India in the present paroxysm 
of acquisitive society, is not only an incalcul- 
able factor, but potentially, at any rate, a 
tougher one than Europe....The outlook of 
India, which the Western business man has 
so contemptuously dismissed as inefficient, 
may yét prove more enduring than that of 
grasping war-torn Europe; it may come 
nearer to the heart of mankind than the 
screams of Hitler and the grunts of Churchill. 
The only method of avoiding war is the 
method.of Gandhi: let the planners and the 
politicians prate as they will, there is no 
alternative, none....Certainly under British 
or Anglo-American control India must tread 
the path of industrialisation, and become, as 
with her resources she can no doubt become, 
a mighty and greedy exponent of material- 
ism, paying back in due time and in good 

f 


1 
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The Gandhian gospel cannot be 
confined to a popular or fashionable 
phrase, It is too vital for that. Ata 
time when plans for the reordering of 
the world are being everywhere dis- 
cussed: it is well to have such an 
able, though brief, presentation of the 
Gandhian political creed in relation 
not merely to India but to the 
whole world. 

The history of political evolution the 
world ,over has not yet crossed the 
ideological frontiers of the nation-state, 
with varying emphasis, now on power, 
now on race, now on economics. Non- 
essentials have so far been perilously 
stressed, with the result that while not 
all States are tyrannical, reckless of 





measure all the insults she has received.... 
But I should like to believe in a different 
destiny for India, a tapestry woven freely by 
Indian hands from the lovely varied thread 
of Indian differenges and Indian history and 
Indian thought. I should like to think it 
possible that India could freely build her own 
way of life, rejecting the follies which have so 
manifestly brought Europe to disaster. I 
should like to see India, not pruned and 
rootless if the barren soil of materialism, but 
firmly rooted in her own ancient traditions, 
bringing from the past a measure of serenity 
and dignity to grace a graceless pfesent...an 
Indian culture which might give to the West 
a wisdom other than the wisdom of expe- 
diency and wealth. But to such a road the 
only gateway is a freedom which cloes not 
bargain, a freedom freed from all taint of 
domination, a freedom unconditional. 


These few extracted passages, typical 
of Mr. Fielden’s constructively imag- 
inative view-point, will recommend his 
book to the potential reader more 
eloquently than any further words from 
its reviewer. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


II* 


individual welfare, most are indifferent 
to co-operation amongst the nations. 
At best, the modern State represents 
an efficient machinery that knows 
nothing except efficiency. 

The present chaos has convinced 
thinking minds that world politics is 
no game of chess; that fundamentals 
must be bravely faced. Such a thought- 
ful mind is the Mahatma’s whose 
lifetime’s experiments with truth have 
demonstrated the pertinence of ethical 
purpose, to disregard which either in 
individual life or collective politics is a 
direct invitation to disaster. If national 
rivalries and racial hatred and distrust 
are to be dissipated, we must make a 
bold bid for an order that takes an 





a Gandhi Eva in World Politics. By Y.G. KRISHNAMURTI, with a Foreword by Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan. (The Popular Book Depot, Lamington Road, Bombay. Rs. 3/12) 
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integrated, view of man and the world, 


an order the strength of which consists 
in the unexceptionable ‘ckaracter of its 
moral foundations. A plan which 
ignores the spiritual potentialities of 
man leaves vital considerations out of 
account and therefore must fail to 
supply the final solution, which is to be 
found only at the stage, aş Sir 5. 


TEE ARYAN PATH 
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‘Radhakrishnan points out in his Fore- 


word, * where law and love are one.”’ 
Gandàism aims exactly at that. The 
gospel of brotherliness and humanity 
does not need to be complemented but 
it must be said that any other solution 
for our present moral crisis can at best 
prove only a halting-place, fraught 
still with immense danger. 


V. M. INAMDAR 


FAITH IN THE DESTINY OF MAN ”* 


These two volumes are rich in beauty 
and suggestiveness. They bespeak the 
mind and spirit of one who has drunk 
deep at the wells of bezuty and 
learning in both East and West. 
Though the works are by no means of 
- uniform quality—indeed what poet’s 
are ?—they reveal a true poetic spirit, 


and sometimes ascend to heights of 


great beauty and power. What will 
strike the English-speaking reader is 
the amazing mastery o: the English 
language that the writer has attained, 
It makes one think of Joseph Conrad, 
the Polish-born wanderer, who became 
one of the greatest of “English” 
novelists. 

-Whether drama or simple poetry 
attains the higher place in this collec- 
tion may be uncertain, but what is 
clear is that it is the poetry of the 
dramas which lifts them above the 
ordinary, though the author’s mastery 
of the Elizabethan types of drama and 
masque is outstand:ng- The whcle, 
therefore, is primarily to be estimated 
as poetry, both simple and dramatic. 

Only a handful of the greatest posts 
that have ever lived have maintained 





* Collected Poems and Plays.- By SRI AUROBINDO. «2 vols, 


Pondicherry. Rs. 15/-) 


a uriform quality, or a gradually 
improving quality in their work; so 
when dealing with a “good” rather 
than a “great” poet we must be 
prepered for tide-like risings and 
fallings, or a gradual declension in 
powers, as was alsc true in the case of 
great poets like Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find a definite chronolog- 
ical pattern in the work of the present 
writer, starting from a charming but 
fairly low level with “Songs. to 
Myrtilla,” rising to perhaps the 
greatest height attained in “ Urvasie ” 
and “ Love and Death ” ; falling some- 
what through “ Viċula ” and “ Perseus 
the Deliverer’’ to “Nine Poems”; 
rising again to a considerable height 
in “ Baji Prabhou”’; from which 
“ Vikramorvasie’’ would seem to show 
something of a falling off; descending 
sharply to ‘‘ Songs of the Sea ”; rising- 
again through “The Century of Life” 
to “Six Poems,” which is the last 
peak; and in the final stage revealing. 
a continual loss of power and original- 
ity, ending with the commonplace - 
“ Mcther India.” Such a graph cannot 


(Sri Aurobindo Asram, 
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help but be somewhat crude, but on 
the whole it would seem fairly to 
represent the main course of Sri 
Aurobindo’s poetic life. 

As one would expect with an author 
whose fame rests on a number of 
philosophical and spiritual writings, the 
fundamental theme throughout these 
two volumes is man’s realization of his 
spiritual destiny. The last lines of 
‘Perseus the Deliverer’’ sum it up in 
these words :— 

Yet shall Truth grow and harmony increase: 

The day shall come when men feel close 
and one. 

Meanwhile one forward step is something 
gained, 

Since little by little earth must open to 
heaven 

Till her dim soul awakes into the Light. 

This idealistic philosophy runs 
through the entire work ; a philosophy 
which, in spite of its apparent logic, is 
castigated by Spengler as “ the ostrich- 
philosophy of idealism.” Yet whatever 
one may think of Idealism one must 
confess that it is richly caparisoned 
and eloquently expounded in Sri Auro- 
bindo’s poetry. 

Space forbids a detailed study of each 
drama and group of poems, though one 
is mùch tempted to furnish it ; for each 
stagé in this poetic journey is lit up 
with. a number of interesting sights, 
none of which, one feels, would have 
escaped the delicate sensibility and 
exposition of a Hazlitt, for instance. 
We must content ourselves with those 
high-lights already mentioned, while 
leaving to careful scholars the pleasant 
task ;of more detailed analysis. 

As already suggested, perhaps the 
highest level of poetic beauty attained 
is also the first. Two of the earliest 
poems, “ Urvasie”’ (1896) and “ Love 
and Death” (1899) are pure romantic 
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idylls with Indian, or rather Hindu, 
mythological backgrounds, and they 
reveal the heart and soul of ancient 
Hindu India with allits glory, spiritual 
and material,—if indeed one is justified 
in separating the two, for the spiritual 
is suffused with the material, and the 
material is at every stage lighted up 
by the spiritual. Urvasie herself is a 
great poetic creation. She possesses 
the grace, charm and purity of a 
Shakespearian heroine—as does her 
counterpart in the poet’s translation of 
Kalidas’s ‘‘ Vikramorvasie’’—and the 
reader loves.her as passionately as do 
her noble King Pururavus’s subjects 
love their idyllic king and queen. The 
beautiful final scenes in which Purura- 
vus challenges the mysteries of the 
heavens in order to be reunited with 
his beloved are reminiscent of the 
Orphic legend. The blank verse of the 
poem is masterly and well-suited to its 
noble theme, which is summarized in 
the lines :— 


O king, O mortal mightier than the Gods! 

For Gods change not their strength but are 
of old 

And as of old, and man, though less than 
these, 

May yet proceed to greater, self-evoived. 

Man, by experience of passion purged, 

His myriad faculty perfecting, widens 

His nature as it rises till it grows 

With God conterminous.... 


This is a philosophy that exemplifies 
the extreme of Vedantist teaching, 
against which Ramanuja and Kabir 
revolted. Its opposite extreme is found 
in Judaism and Islam, while probably 
modern Theosophy and similar creeds 
would affirm it. 

“Love and Death ” likewise has great 
moments, though there is at tiraes some 
straining after effect and an erotic ex- 
travagance which raars its beauty 
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and so: lowers it somewhat below 
“ Urvasie’s ” great height of achieve- 
ment. ` 

“Vidula” is a powerful, though 
somewhat too prosaic “and argument- 
ative, poem revealing the courage and 
determination of a Kshatriya dcwager 
rani. A similar spirit of urflinching 
courage, this time of the Mahrattas, is 
the central thought of ‘‘Baji Prabhou,” 
which is in the best traditions of 
patriotic’ poetry, and which within its 
more limited scope rises to the heigkt 
of “ Urvasie.’’ The vivid picture of a 
small band of Mahrattas holding the 
pass leading to Raigarh, in the burn- 
ing heat of a Deccan summer, against 
the flower of Moghul chivalry deserves 
to find its way into every Indian school- 
book of English poetry. It embodies 
the finest spirit of Indian self-sacrific- 
ing patriotism. 

“Nine Poems” includes some very 
good poetry and interesting philcsoph- 
ical thought, but on the whole the 
poems are pedestrian and prosaic and 
sometimes, as in “The Mother of 
Dreams,” there is too much cf the 
Swinburnian use of alliteration, with 
resultant harm to the beauty of both 
verse and thought. In general one feels 
that these poems ere too weighted down 
with philosophical thought. Metaphys- 
ics is primarily intellectual, poetry 
emotional. Poetry cannot therefore 
carry too great a weight of philcsophical 
disquisition without serious weakening 
of its poetic power. Sri Aurobindo 
seems sometimes to have forgotten this, 
not only in “ Nine Poems ” but in much 
of his other poetry as well. Whereas 
Tagore frequently presents somewhat 
muddy thought in brilliantly vivid 
pictures, Aurobindo Ghose is inclined to 
put forward beautifully clear examples 
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of raciocination at the cost of strong 
imagery and poetic power. 

“ Songs of the Sea ” never quite seem 
to come to life. This may be because 
they ace translations, but in any case 
their phrasing and imagery are generally 
commonplace and not up to the level 
of mest of the poems. On the other 
hand, the poems included in “The 
Century of Life,” though also transla- 
tions, have a freshness and a vigour 
about them that are quite delightful. 
“ Lovas Folly ” might be straight out 
of Shakespeare ; which is not to say that 
it is lecking in originality. ‘On Fools 
and Fclly” and “On Wisdom ” con- 
tain pithy epigrams, though one would 
not rark them as great poetry. It is 
true, moreover, that there is sometimes 
a trite tone in these poems, and the 
word Titan is over-used and sometimes 
loosely used, which unfortunately is 
also done in some of the best of Ghose’s 
work. And much of this group is to be 
ranked as verse rather than poetry, 
even though very delightful verse. 


In ‘Six Poems” we find new life 
and vigour of thought and form. The 
poet seems to be experimenting with 
new fcrms and new ideas. The poetry 
has sweep, power and precision, that 
most essential of poetic qualities. 
There is considerable use of alliteration, 
but it is an integral part of the poetry 
and not mere decoration. In “The 
Bird oz Fire” we feel the flaming 
brilliance of the bird, as well as see 
it :— 

Gold-wkite wings athrob in the vastness, 
the bird of flame went glimmering over a 
sunfire curve to the haze of the west, 

Skimming, a messenger sail, the sapphire- 
summer waste of a soundless, wayless 
burning sea. 

Now in the eve of the waning world the 
colour and splendour returning drift 
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through a blue-flicker air back to my 
breast, ' 

Flame and shimmer staining the rapture- 
white foam-vest of the waters of Eternity. 


In this,poem and its companions we 
see the first experiment with “ quan- 
titative metre,” which has apparently 
been the; chief poetic interest of Sri 
Aurobindo since that time, and which 
he has discussed at length in his 
admirable essay appended at the end 
of these two volumes; an essay which 
deserves wide currency and considera- 
tion by all those interested in the 
future of English poetry, and of poetry 
in general as well. For in it he seems 
to have struck at the root of the prob- 
lem which modern poets have been 
attempting to solve by recourse to free 
verse and violent variations of tradi- 
tional verse forms. Both argument 
and example are convincing, and one 
wonders |whether poets like Eliot, 
Auden and Spender have reached 
similar conclusions. At least they 
should be made aware of this consid- 
erable contribution to English prosody 
by an Indian poet. 


“ Transformation and Other Poems” 
show a considerable falling off from 
these delightful innovations. They are 
generally vague and weak and tend to 
wander too much in the realms of the 
abstract. | Probably the chief difficulty 
is that they generalize instead of 
presenting) the general through the 
particular; The last two poems, which 
are translations, show a tragic decline 
from Srij| Aurobindo’s best poetry. 
They present commonplace sentiments 
in commonplace form. One wishes they 
could be! buried somewhere in the 
middle of! one. of the volumes, where 
they would not be so painful to the 
reader who has tasted nectar in earlier 
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pages and is now asked to drink plain 
water. l 

“Perseus the Deliverer” and 
“ Vikramorvasig’’ have been left till 
the end, as, being dramas of consid- 
erable length, though both cast in verse 
form, they deserve separate treatment. 
In a sense they cannot be compared, 
as the first is an original work and the 
second a translation from Kalidas’s 
famous play. But the translator has 
rendered the original very freely, one 
suspects, and has in fact made a new 
play of it. Only the story and charac- 
ters and general atmosphere remain the 
same; otherwise the form and expres- 
sion are those of a five-act Elizabethan 
play. It may be because he was wark- 
ing with original material that in 
“Perseus” the dramatist attains greater 
heights of both drama and poetry, even 
though this play belongs to a very 
early period. “Perseus” is largely in 
blank verse, like ‘‘ Vikramorvasie,”’ 
and except for the first scene of Act V, 
which loses dramatic force because of 
its masque-like form, it is a straight- 
forward Elizabethan drama, which in 
parts rises to a level very near to that 
of the great Elizabethans. Characters 
like those of Cassiopea, Perissus and 
Therops are real achievements. On 
finishing the play one regrets that there 
is no living Indian stage for such plays 
to be produced on, for an Indian 
audience would prefer plays of this kind 
to the modern “ well made” variety. 

“ Vikramorvasie ” starts with great 
dramatic power, but before it has 
played half its length all suspense and 
dramatic interest are gone and one is 
left with something in the nature of a 
dramatic poem instead of a poetic 
drama. No doubt this is Kalidas’s 
fault rather than the translator’s, 
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though it does very much lessen the 
value of the work from the dramatic 
point of view. But what is lost in 
drama is at least partly compensated 
for by the beauty of the poetry, which, 
however, does lose some of its flaming 
beauty towards the end because so 
much matter-of-fact narrative is necess- 
itated. Had Kalidas known the dramas 
of Sophocles and Euripides the dramat- 
ic power of this play might have 
matched its poetic splendour. In any 
case Sri Aurobindo deserves great 
thanks for his superb Englishing of it. 

On reflection, what is chiefly inter- 
esting in these two volumes is the 
chronological picture it gives one of 
the history of Indo-English poetry in 
the last sixty years. To some extent 
one cannot help feeling sad, because 
he is conscious that there was more 
true poetic spirit abroad at the begin- 
ning of the period than at its end. 
But that is a charge that can also be 
levelled at English poetry in general. 
However, nostalgia does arise when one 
looks today for young Tagores, Ghoses 
and Naidus to take the place of their 
great forebears; for, like Professor 
Srinivasa Iyengar,* I feel that English 
poetry has a part to play in the future 
` of Indian cultural and spiritual life. 
Sad to say, most of the young Indo- 
English poets are mouthing platitudes, 
or talking airy nonsense in ugly lan- 
guage. 

Fundamentally it must be because 
they have no faith, either in themselves 
or their traditions. How diferent are 
they from Sri Aurobindo, whose every 
poem breathes forth the sweet, though 
sometimes pain-bearing aroma of faith 
in the destiny of man, of his ability to 
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overcome all difficulties, and to climb, 
step by step, to the feet of the gods! 
Is this an outworn creed for the New 
India? Are mob-minded socialism and 
fascism to claim its allegiance instead ? 
Or is it too much to ask a torch-bearer 
like Aurobindo Ghose to cast the old 
thought in new forms to suit the world 
of tomorrow? One feels that the 
treditional Hindu forms no longer suit 
the modern mind; a fresh appeal must 
be made if the present generation is not 
to make the tragic mistakes that their 
brothers in the West have made. One 
wisnes that in order to realize in 
practice such an idea Sri Aurobindo 
would gather round him a picked group 
of young people, including poets, prose- 
writers and public men, whom he would 
personally instruct in how to rebuild 
the traditional Indian ideals in a form 
acceptable to those who have come 
under the influence of modern thought. 
However great his poetry or prose 
w-itings, he will never be able to in- 
fluence people,—especially those of 
India, who are accustomed to personal 
teaching,—as he wishes to do, except 
by personal contact. India’s great 
need today is for a truly spiritual uni- 
versity where young men and women 
can be guided into those realms of 
thought and activity wherein a New 
India will become a visible reality 
irstead of a vague possibility, as at 
present. Probably only Sri Aurobindo 
could start such a university; for he 
aicne, as is revealed in his poetry, 
would seem to have that knowledge 
and understanding of the matter and 
spirit of both India and the West which 


must be the foundation of any true 
teaching for the India of tomorrow, 


BANNING RICHARDSON 


* In Indo-Anglian Literature, published for che P., E.N. All-India Centre by the Inter- 


national Book House, Ltd., Bombay. 
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This .is a detailed and sympathetic 
study’ of Sri Ramanuja’s system of 
Visistadvaitism. The main thesis is 
that Brahman, the ultimate reality, 
is saguna, not nirguna. Brahman or 
Isvara. is the ground, the controller, 
and tlje sole end for which the world 
exists’! He is nirguna or without 
qualities, only in the sense that he is 
free from every quality that represents 
imperfection or moral deficiency. The 
physical world and the individuals in 
it are real, not illusory. Brahman, 
however, is the “real of the real” in- 
asmuch’ as He is the inner soul or the 
antaryamin of both cit and acit. The 
relation, is best represented by that of 
the soul and the body, or sarira and 
saririn.. It is claimed that this view 
conforms to śruti or tradition, yukti or 
logic and anabhava or intuition. It 
safeguards the ultimate unity without 
sacrificing all differences. 

Cosmologically, Brahman is both the 
material’ and the efficient cause of 
the world. Nothing can come out of 
nothing., And so the cause of the 
world is'a real cause. In the causal 
state or pralaya, the intelligent jevas 
and the‘ non-intelligent matter both 
exist in 'a subtle or undifferentiated 
form. In Sristt or manifestation the 
world with all its differences is act- 
ualised. God wills the world or creates 
it in accordance with the Karmas of 
individuals. He is therefore not respon- 
sible for ithe evil and the apparent 
injustice which we find. He is free 
from every imperfection ( amalam ), 
absolutely, just and merciful. The 
world-process has a purpose,—and that 
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is the making of muktas or free souls. 
The process of salvation is a graded 
one. The individual suffers frora igno- 
rance and the effects of his past actions. 
His ailment is avidya-Karma. This 
can be gradually removed. The first 
stage is jäāna-yoga or Knowledge where 
the individual knows himself as a pure 
soul or atman that depends for its 


‘very being on God. The next stage is 


karma-yoga where the individual seeks 
to be free from the effects of Karma by 
disinterested duty’ or nis-kaéma-karma. 
This leads on to bhakti-yoga where the 
individual meditates on the transcen- 
dent qualities of God and seeks to live 
always in His presence. But even 
bhakti is a difficult thing. And so the 
individual ultimately has recourse to 
prapatti or absolute self-surrender to 
Isvara. Here the soul realises his in- 
capacity to reach God by his own effort 
and throws himself on the redemptive 
mercy of Isvara and his Krpa. 

This view of the soul’s quest after 
the real has given rise to a form of 
religion called Syi-Vatsnaivism. Sri 
stands for Lakshmi or the principie of 
mercy, and Vishnu stands for justice. 
Thus both love and justice are embod- 
ied in the Godhead. Sri mediates for 
the jivas, and through her intervention 
the individual is freed from the rigour 
of the law and gets redeeming mercy. 
The opposition of Karma and Krpa, or 
law and love, has given rise to two 
different schools of Svi-Vatsnaivism— 
the Vadakalais emphasising the fitness 
of the individual through works to 
deserve God’s mercy, and the Tenkalais 
emphasising the mercy of God as 
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given spontaneously and without man’s 
deserving it. 

The author has done a great service 
to Indian philosophy by giving us this 
work on a very important system of 
Vedantic thought. He has shown great 
scholarship and very wide acquaintance 
with other systems, botk Indian and 
European. But it must be admitted 
in the end that the book under review 
The author 
seeks to justify Visistadvaitism both 
as a philosophy and asa religion. While 
we appreciate his fervour and his 
insight into this particular system, we 
cannot agree with all that he says in 
justification of it or with his criticism 
of other systems such as Advaitism. 
In the latter case he shows, perhaps 
quite naturally, lack of understanding. 
lt is a human failing to ke whole-heart- 
ed and one-sided. 

Another defect of the work which we 
cannot help noticing is its prolixity. 
There is no evidence of any effort at 
concise expression of the leading ideas. 
Some of the chapters therefore make 
very tedious reading. And there is no 
such thing as the development of an 
argument. What argument there is 
will persuade only those who are 
already persuaded. 
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The crux of the whole Vedantic 
problem is the relation of jiva and 
Brahman, or the interpretation of the 
mahavikya “Thou art That.” The 
Advaiitic interpretation is simple and 
direct. The vakya means identity. 
The Vésistadvattic view is that the self 
is the inseparable attribute ( aprathak- 
siddhawigesana) of Isvara, and that 
while the self is different in denotation, 
it has the same connotation; for the 
term signifying the attribute indirectly 
signifies the substance of which it is 
the attribute. , 

In this restricted sense alone jiva and 
Brahman are one. The notion of jiva 
as an attribute of Brahman and also 
as a substantive in eternal relationship 
with Brahman also offers difficulties, 
into which we cannot enter here. The 
claim of the author therefore that 
Visistadvaitism is the most satisfactory 
system from both a philosophical and 
a religious point of view is not sub- 
stantiated. All that we can say is that 
it provides a good working hypothesis 
for those who are religious minded 
and who regard work and worship as 
an 2asier and a more congenial way of 
attaining the goal than knowledge of 
reality. 

G. R. MALKANI 


PAKISTAN * 


Pakistan is today perhaps the most 
controversial issue in Indian politics. 
Everyone is talking about it and 
taking sides, for or against. And yet 
actually very few are able to say what 
exactly Pakistan means in concrete 


terms of political readjustment. Mr. 
Jinnah and his followers use it merely 
as a slogan to stir the emotions of the 
Indian Muslims by holding forth the 
promise of a “truly Islamic” State. 
The Communists interpret (or mis- 








*The Pakistan Issusz. 
Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 
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interpret !) it as the Indian edition of 
the Soviet constitution, guaranteeing 
cultural autonomy to the various 
ethnic,, linguistic and cultural groups. 
But, broadly speaking, the Pakistan 
demand is crystallizing into a union of 
the Muslim majority provinces of Sind, 
Punjab, Baluchistan and the North- 
west Frontier Province. What will be 
the social and economic structure of 
this new State does not seem to have 
been defined by any one and sabre- 
rattling phrases like “ Divide and quit ” 
confuse the all-important question 
whether Pakistan is envisaged as a 
State within or outside the framework 
of the British Empire. 

The Pakistan Issue throws revealing 
light on the subject, for it brings 
together the important and protract- 
ed correspondence of Doctor Sayyid 
Abdul Latif (of Hyderabad, Deccan } 
with Mahatma Gandhi and the other 
Congress leaders on the one hand and 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah on the other. Dr. 
Abdul Latif is sometimes credited 
with being the original ‘‘father and 
founder ” of the Pakistan idea and it is, 
therefore, significant to observe his 
gradual alienation from the official 
position of the Muslim League. The 
worthy Doctor is one of those sincere 
(but, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
misguided ) idealists who are obsessed 
with the idea of maintaining and con- 
solidating a distinctive ‘‘Muslim Cul- 
ture” in India. 

According to the editor of the volume 
under review :— 

He (Dr. Latif) knew that a homogene- 
ous nation for India was not possible so 
long as the Muslims and the Hindus insist- 
ed on following cultures of their own, 
fundamentally different one from the 


other, And yet he felt confident that 
the two communities might form a nation 
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of the type of Canada where two different 
races lived in separate zones of their own 
while working together for a common 
country. He, therefore, suggested for the 
consideration of both the Hindus and the 
Muslims the establishment of a federation of 
cultural homogeneous states or zones to be 
evolved wherever necessary even by means 
of an exchange of population spread con- 
veniently over a number of years. 


It is* this plan that today has 
assumed the frightening proportions of 
the Pakistan bogey and it is evicent 
that Dr. Latif does not like the shape 
of the monster he unwittingly helped 
to create. He has serious differences 
with the policy pursued by the Muslim 
League under Mr. Jinnah’s leadership. 
In a statement (included in the volume 
under review) he frankly told Mr. 
Jinnah that “his present politics will 
decidedly lead to civil war.” His 
main differences with the League policy 
arise out of Mr. Jinnah’s insistence 
that in any scheme of future India no 
powers whatever will be vested in 
the Centre. In a Foreword to The 
Pakistan Issue he clearly formulates 
his position :— 

On what basis then is Mr. Jinnah so 
insistently telling the world that there should 
be no centre of any kind whatsoever, now or 
never, for India? Ifso, who is to administer 
the (Central) subjects mentioned in the 
Lahore Resolution till Pakistan is in a 
position to take them over? Does he want 
them to be vested in London ?... Will not 
then Pakistan be no better than a Dependency 
or a helpless Protectorate? Is that the fate 
for which we are to work? 

Compared to the fanatic champicns 
one hears on the League platform, Dr. 
Abdul Latif strikes one as a reasonable 
man who has been trying sincerely to 
bring about Congress-League Unity. 
He knows that geographical, economic 
and defence considerations militate 
-against the division of India into 
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water-tight compartments. One wishes 
there were more such cool-headed 
persons in the Leagte. But it isa pity 
that though he does not want the 
country to be politic@lly divided he 
wants the cultural development of 
Muslims and Hindus in India to be 
permanently on distinct and mutually 
exclusive lines, instead of moving 
towards a synthesis in which the best 
elements of both cultures would be 
present. - Indeed, it is significant that 
one of the reasons for his opposition to 
the vivisection of India is based on the 
fear that the Muslims in Hindu major- 
. ity provinces would be culturally 
“orphaned” and cut cff from the 
. “main current of Islamic life in India. ”’ 
It is this theory of cultural and 
religious exclusiveness that, sooner or 
` Jater, develops intc extremist demands 
like Pakistan. - 

The correspondence included in this 
volume belongs io the history of 
contemporary India and will provide a 


The Autobiography of a Chinese Girl. 
By Hsen Pinc-Yinc. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. tras. 6d.) 

This book is said to have moved 
half a million Chinese readers to tears 
and smiles. Possibly they read their 
own hopes and struggles into the little 
narrative of a girl who rebels against 
the old stratified culture, as typified in 
her family,—but would she have been 
a rebel in any family? With other 


schoolgirls she joins the Communists ` 


as a woman soldier, suffers other 
vicissitudes, and the book leaves her 
at Shanghai facing an unknown future, 
several years before the Japanese 
onslaught on China. 

Now it may be right to fight one’s 
parents for a principle, but not to 
pillory them in public. It is all very 
well to reject superstition and the 
tyranny of dead-letter convention, but 


it is foolish to throw overboard every- - 


conclusive proof -o the generations of 
Indians to come that at a time of 
ma‘cr national crisis, when the Con- 
gress and Congres leaders went to the 
uttermost length in meeting the 
demands made on behalf of the 
Musiims, it was the stubborn intran- 
sigence of Mr. Jinnah and his League 
that stood in the way of national 
unity. 

Mr. Meherally’s book is an entertain- 
ing chapter of au-obiography but sheds 
no light whatsoever on the Pakistan 
question. The ti-le, catching as it is, 
is an unfortunate misnomer. Written 
in a satirical style, “A Trip to 
Pakistan” records Mr. Meherally’s six 
months in the Punjab, most of which he 
spent in jail. &n {interesting assort- 
ment of political personalities—Minis- 
ters, party bosses, demagogues, patri- 
ots and revolutienaries—flit across the 
pages and lend piquant interest to the 
narrative. 

K. A. ABBAS 


thing from past tradition, merely in a 
spirit of self-de-ermination. There is 
an occasional reference to fighting for 
tke sake of all tae cppressed, but with 
a little too much youthful self-con- 
sciousness of the heroism of the 
attitude. One can respect the author’s 
perseverance ard indifference to hard- 
ship, but the autobiography is too 
purely personal in tone, too full of the 
self-centredness and inconsistencies of 
adolescence to make one willing to 
judge her by it. 

The book ha: a preface by Gordon 
Bottomley, and an introduction by 
Tsui Chi on prasent-day China, and, 
purely as a nacrative, it may interest 
some. But it will not satisfy those 
who look for tha characteristic Chinese 
genius—the power to pierce below the 
surface of things, the insight into the 
needs of humar. relationships. . 

: Be W.E. W. 


La 
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Famine. By MICHAEL ASQUITH; 
The Future of India. (Report on the 
Constitutional Problem, Part TTI). By 
R. Covpranp. (Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, London. 2s. 
and 6s. 6d., respectively ) 

The present distressful condition of 
India suggests a connection between 
these two books—the one by a Quaker 
social worker, the other by an Oxford 
scholar. While it is true that famine 
presents immediate human rather than 
academic problems, most people realise 
today that human welfare and political 
constitution cannot be dissociated. 
There can be no equitable control and 
distribution of food, nor even proper 
relief measures when supplies fail, if 
there is no unity of purpose and effort 
between the administrators and the 
people of a country. It is with regret, 
therefore, that we are obliged to admit 
that, although Mr. Michael Asquith’s 
study of famine-relief problems is 
successful within its limits, Professor 
Coupland’s attempt to resolve the 
constitutional deadlock utterly fails. 

Mr. Asquith is at an advantage 
because he is dealing largely with the 
past. His book gives an account of the 
Quaker relief work in Russia from 1921 
to 1923. There is, however, much 
practical and tested advice that could 
be applied in India today. All who 
are operating or planning India’s relief 
should read this book. 

The author’s diagnosis of famine, 
while not perhaps intended to throw 
light on the present peculiar food 
shortage, is illuminating :— 

In India, where famines were a regular and 
devastating feature of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the causes were, in the 
first place, the military and civil unrest at the 


time of the British conquests, and, more 
recently, the failure of the rain$ at the time 
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` of the monsoon. It appears, however, that 


the intensity and frequency of the later 
famines were largely due to the resourceless 
condition and chronic poverty of the cul- 
tivators, which prevented the ordinary people 
from taking the #mmediate action necessary 
to prevent the growth of famine. 


We turn to Professor Coupland’s 
The Future of India with hopes that 
are soon disappointed. In this, the 
third arid last volume of his report on 
the constitutional problem, he has left 
the firm ground of history on which he 
established his first two volumes. He 
has taken off in an academic balloon 
to the clouds of constitutional specula- 
tion. Most Indians will think it a pity 
that his chapter entitled “ Diagnosis ”’ 
at once throws overboard the very 
necessary ballast of All-India Congress 
and the practical “high command ” of 
Gandhiji. The Mahatma at his saint- 
liest is nearer terra firma than Oxford’s 
Beit Professor of Colonial History 
when he abandons, midway through 
his book, the recording of events and 
problems for speculation on their 
outcome and solution. 

We value this author’s work for 
scholarly statements of data, rather 
than for the conclusions reachecl. An 
exceptional passage, where both data 
and conclusions seem to us of equal 
merit, occurs in his chapter on “The 
Case for a United India ” :— 


Modern warfare is so “totalitarian,” so 
elaborate and so costly, that, unless some 
effective means can be devised for preventing 
its frequent recurrence, the free civilisation 
which goes by the name of democracy is 
evidently doomed. Too much time and money 
and wealth will have to be given to prepara- 
tions for defence, and too little to the solving 
of social problems, the raising of the standard 
of living, the extension of social services, 
especially of education—to those things, in 
short, without which democracy can never 
come-into its own. Nor will it only be 
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impossible to realise its ideals. The ideals 
themselves will wither in the perpetual 
shadow of war....Militarism, not democracy, 
is the natural costume of a war-ridden world. 

This timely warning is worth careful 
study by all politicians. But how to 
reconcile the author’s belief in it with 
his lack of sympathy, so apparent in 
his two previous volumes, for Gandhiji’s 
substitute for modern warfare— 
satyagraha ? 

Gifted as Professor Coupland is in 
arranging complicated material in neat 
patterns and showing us choice bits of 

detail through his powerful field-glasses, 
` one wonders whether visibility on 
certain points has not been obscured 
by the clouds to which his constitu- 


Don’t Be Afraid. By EDWARD 
SPENCER COWLES, M. D. ( Jarrolds Pub- 
lisher (London), Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

The relation of fatigue and fear, and 
their cure, is the theme of this book, 
based on work done at the Body and 
Mind Clinic, New York. Dr. Cowles 
views fatigue of the nerve cells as 
chiefly responsible for patients’ exagg- 
erated irritability to sense impressions, 
and their domination by fears, obsess- 
ions and impulses that normally would 
„cause no more than a passing thought 
empty of emotion. On the other 
hand, fear and the other emoticns 
deplete the nervous system far more 
than vigorous physical action, Thus 
there is a vicious circle, and both body 
and mind must be dealt with. Dr. 
Cowles uses a simple medication to 
lessen the hypersensitivity of the 
nervous system and to allow it to 
regain its normal energy, while at the 
same time he endeavours to re-educate 
the mental and emotional outlook. — 


tional balloon scars. In the course 
of some 200-odd pages, he does not 
allcw us a glimpse of the immediate 
problems of the Indian millions below, 
who are starving to death under the 
present British-made constitution. 


If only Professor Coupland could 
have dropped from his speculative 
heights a constitction that contained 
a fn.l measure of home-grown Indian 
rice! Or better still, the keys of the 
Aga Khan’s bungalow into the hands 
of chose millions who suffer. They 
know what he apparently has yet to 
learn, that the secret of India’s new 
constitution is locxed up in the great 
heart cf Gandhiji. 

DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


There can be no:hing but agreement 
with this as a general principle and 
wonderful results are claimed over a 
period of years. Eut one would need 
to know more before according un- 
qualified approval to the actual methods 
used. The book gives no details of the 
sedative (though the prescription is 
avaiiable to any physician), or of the 
use of ‘‘suggestion’’ in reorientating 
the mind. The term covers a wide 
range of activities, some helpful, some 
most harmful. In 1890 Mme. Blavatsky 
wrote :— ; 

Half, if not two-thirds of our ailings and 
diseases are the fruit of our imagination and 
fears. Destroy the latter and give another 


bent to the former, and nature will do the 
rest, 


But this is not the same thing as 
the ‘‘affirmations’” that. too often are 
miscziled “ mental healing ” and which 
only drive symptoms inwards again 
into dangerous later.cy. Therefore the 
reviewer is not in a position to judge 
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either the treatment or the permanency 
of the cures. But the book is of interest 
in that its numerous case-histories 
seem to corroborate the quotation 
above, and show incidentally how 
productive of unnecessary suffering 
materialistic medical science is in trying 
out its various theories on unfortunate 
human guinea-pigs. 

Though the position taken by Dr. 
Cowles on some points seems to have 
been derived to its detriment from.the 
materialistic view-point, the practical 
advice he gives on planning activities 
intelligently in terms of one’s own 
capacities, to save energy and emotions, 
is good. So also are the conceptions 
(a) that we have the power to mould 
our lives to our own choice, and 
(5) that there is a “surprise-creating 
element in life” which breaks down the 
feeling of imprisonment in circum- 
stances. But, in order to be more than 
affirmations of an empiric faith, they 
do need the scientific basis of Karma— 
the law of cause and effect that works 
on every plane. 


Also essential to any science of 
psychology and psychiatry is the 
recognition of the ‘‘astral light,” the 
invisible registrar of men’s thoughts, 
feelings and deeds, whose lowest layers 
are like the slag-pit of human ex- 
perience. Patients suffer from terri- 
fying compulsions, irrational fears, mad 
obsessions. These are not necessarily 
their thoughts, their impulses. The 
exaggerated sensibility of the nervous 
system, due to fatigue toxins, obviously 
makes the patient more vulnerable to 
the hypnotic impressions in the astral 
light. Freedom from self-identification 
with these would undoubtedly forward 
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the permanent cure. Incidentally the 
fact that an ordinarily normal person 
can, through nerve depletion, become 
hypersensitive £o these subjective im- 
pressions and suggestions is evidence 
that the hypersensitivity of the spir- 
itualistic medium is also a disease, in 
which the constitution is impregnated 
with at excess of the astral light, 
producing an enormous and abnormal 
tension—a state that characterizes also 
the case-histories here described. 
Since nerve depletion affords appar- 
ently no easily measurable physical 
symptoms it is often overlooked and 
the point made by Dr. Cowles is of 
interest—that the nervous exhaustion 
felt by neurasthenics in the morning 
denotes the true state, the tense liveli- 
ness displayed at night being only 
the reaction when the deadening of 
the nerve endings through constant 
irritation removes temporarily the 
awareness of exhaustion. This state 
is only too common, but is seldom 
recognised as a red light, indicating 
that the way of life needs more intelli- 
gent and ordered planning. If the book 
can persuade some to take themselves 
in hand before the condition has 
developed too far it will be worth 
reading for that alone. But—man isa 
trinity, not a duad of mind and body, 
and while it may possibly be implied 
in this book, there is no direct recogni- 
tion of the part played by the Spirit 
in man as the source of all power to 
energise, integrate and control the 
other aspects of his nature. The 
relation of body-mind cannot really 
be understood without taking into 
account Spirit as their background. 


W. E. W. 
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The Code of Christ: An Interpreta- 
tion of the Beatitudes. By GERALD 
HEARD. (Cassell and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 7s. 6d.) ‘ 

This little book is a sequel to Mr. 
Heard’s study of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which he calls the first part of Christ’s 
system. The Sermon on the Mount 
he considers the Prayer’s corollary. In 
his own words, “ The Prayer gives the 
power, the Sermon gives the policy.” 
These distinctions are characteristic of 
him and to some people may seem 
forbidding. Does the man, they may 
be inclined to say, want to reduce 
Christ’s teaching to a staze paper or 
even a blue print? Can the mysteries 
of the spirit be profitably translated 
into the terms of the higher technics? 
To which Mr. Heard replies,—‘‘ At any 
cost we must get away from that other 
attitude, which’ treats Christ’s gospel 
as poetry, ‘ Pickwickian’ poetry. ” 

The trouble with the “ religious ro- 
mancers”’ is that they don’t regard 
Christ’s proposals as real and intended 
to apply to our actual situation. Far 
better than this, he contends, is it to 
reject the propositions a:ter’ viewing 
them as narrowly and critically as a 
good lawyer scans a proffered contract. 
It is this sort of scrutiny that he brings 
to the Seven Beatitudes, though his 
terms of reference, as any one who 
knows his writings will not need telling, 
are altogether wider and deeper than 
legal. He is in fact a poet of a kind 
himself, but one who draws his meta- 
phors and similes from the realm of 
science or technology. Sometimes his 
facility in doing this may jar upon 
those to whom mechanics are alien to 
the realm of spirit or at best can offer 


but a crude analo;y. The words ital- 
icized in the following sentence are an 
example. i 

But while forgiversss only begins its action 
when wrong has becn done, is the repairing 
reaction to injury, th : “governor ” on ihe engine 
of Life, restraining fiey the engine has begun 
to vace and strain, Mercy is more vigilant, 
more initiative, mor» original. 

But to a generation which is more 
and more absorb:d in the handling of 
machines, such similes are apt with 
meaning. And they can be curiously 
exact as when he compares the Beati- 
tudes not to the :raditional rungs on a 
ladder but to tha “ Archimedes screw 
pump, ” by whi:h water is drawn up 
by revolving a slinted spiral tube, the 
water always fa_ling but always also 
rising. 

So, in the ascent >f the Beatitudes we both 
tise by a continual >rocess of dynamic hum- 
bling, what has been called by some moralists 
“falling upstairs,” and also, each stage is 
not sharply divided from the next—we pass 
into one as we proc:ed out of the other. 

Mr. Heard’s bcok, of course, does not 
consist of such ingenious analogies. 
But they are woven into its texture and 
suggest the contemporary relevance of 
his interpretation of Christ’s timeless 
sayings. Occasionally, in his insist- 
ence on the actual power of that 
changed order of being to which the 
Beatitudes are a key, he comes danger- 
ously near reducing spiritual genius to 
super-technical efficiency and saints to 


_dynamos. But he gives new and in- 


spiring meaning z0 such words as “poor” 
and “ meek ” and “ mercy ” and 
“righteousness, ’ and links the univer- 
sality of Christ’: teaching with that of 
the Upanishads, the Buddha, and 
Laotzu. 
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Maria Murder and Suicide. By 
VERRIER Etwin. (Oxford University 
Press, Indian Branch, Bombay. 
Rs, 10/-) 

The Maria are a tribe of the Gonds 
computed to be some 175,000 strong. 
They have a reputation for violent 
death, murder and suicide; and Mr. 
Elwin, who has himself married a 
Gond lady, though not of this partic- 
ular tribe, has analysed a hundred 
cases of murder and fifty of suicide, 
and drawn certain generalisations in a 
book which carries a foreword by Mr. 
Grigson, formerly a Sessions Judge in 
the court in which a number of these 
very cases were decided. The book is 
profusely illustrated. The delightfully 
written foreword endorses generally Mr. 
Elwin’s conclusions. The pictures are 
mostly photographs, a few, not so good, 
of scenery, the rest of human interest 
portraying the many-sided activities of 
these healthy, sturdy people; partic- 
ularly of their shapely young woman- 
hood. The few etchings are beautifully 
done. 

It would not be difficult to quarrel 
with the reading matter, The pub- 
lisher’s advertisement describes the 
book as :-— 

Primarily a scientific study and its impor- 
tance is for anthropologists and criminol- 
ogists, but it cannot fail to appeal to the 
ordinary reader who will find much human 
experience in its account of actual crime. 

The author, with greater modesty, 
and certainly greater accuracy, insists 
that :— 

This book is a contribution to social 
anthropology rather than to the study of 
crime. 

There is much about the book that 
betrays the amateur. The arrange- 
ment leaves much to be desired. The 


style is uneven, and in places most 
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unattractive, resembling nothing so 
much as the record of a judicial case 
in which are inscribed the. answers 
of witnesses, but not the questions put 
to them, a jefky staccato record. 
Characters flit across the pages, individ- 
uals obviously familiar to the author 
but to recognise whom, even when 
they have already been mentioned, 
means to the reader considerable 
research, so inadequately are they 
identified. A better effect would have 
been produced had the author first 
painted the picture of the life of his 
friends, then explained the extent to 
which it is coloured by the violent 
crime that is the main theme of the 
book and then analysed the causes of 
such crime with fewer illustrations more 
picturesquely rendered. The statis- 
tician, too, would find it difficult to 
accept the examples given as accurate 
samples. True, they have been selected 
haphazard and without bias, and there 
is Mr. Grigson’s support. But they 
seem a Slender basis on which to build 
anything but a tentative theory. In 
short, there seems to have been 
insufficient planning and inadequate 
revision. 


This said, the book is one which 
must find a place on the shelves of 
every official called on to take part in 
the administration of aboriginal areas. 
There is a wealth of detail to be dug 
from it, and a picture to be pieced 
together of a folk whose simple mode 
of life has virtue which contact with 
so-called civilisation is apt to con- 
taminate. Sensitive superstitious chil- 
dren of Nature, whose sensitiveness 
and poverty differentiate them from 
the harder-boiled world for whom the 
Codes of Criminal Law were designed, 
The author seems to find them always 
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-attractivé: but his sensibilities have 
perhaps been blunted. Otherwise, could 
he have passed over without comment 
the cruelty of such an episode as :— 

The Waddai arranged them in seven rows 
and made a chicken eat the rice, calling on 
Markami Bando’s magic to go away. The 
chicken ate the rice quickly. But this was 
not sufficient proof that the black magic had 
really been driven away, ‘‘because every 
hungry creature will naturally feed upon 
what it can get.” The Waddai, therefore, 


Anupasimhagunavatara. By VIT- 
THALA KRISHNA, edited by C, KUNHAN 
RAJA, M. A., D. PHIL. (Oxon. ). ( Ded- 
icatory Volume, Ganga Oriental Series, 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner ) 


It is appropriate that the dedicatory 
volume in the Ganga Oriental Series, 
which proposes to publish rare and un- 
published volumes in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, should deal with the greatness 
of the founder of this unique institution. 
Maharaja Anupsinghji started the col- 
lection of manuscripts during his stay 
in the Deccan, and the Anup Library 
contains one of the finest collections 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in India. 
Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra’s catalogue of 
manuscripts, issued in 1880, requires 
revision. We are glad to note that 
Dr. Raja has prepared an up-to-date 
catalogue which will be published in 
due course. 

The book suffers from the want of 
an introduction by the learned editor ; 
there is no information given about 
the critical apparatus or the author’s 
life and work and no critical apprecia- 
tion. The manuscript appears to be 
damaged in places, inasmuch as there 
are eleyen stanzas which are trutita 


tortured the chicken, first by breaking one 
leg, and still it ate: he broke another leg, 
and again it ate; :hen he broke the wings 
and the fowl, thouga in pain and agony, went 
on eating. It was now beyond doubt that 
Bando’s magic had been dealt with success- 
fully and the chicken was thrown away, still 
alive, and not sacriiced. 

If the book ruzs to a second edition, 
it would repay revision. There is so 
much that is good in it, that it is a 
pity it is not more perfect. 
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(mttilated) and aspashia (illegible), 
and it furnishes no particulars about 
the author. 

Taat Maharaja Anupsinghji was him- 
self a great schclar, poet and patron 
of iearning would appear from the 
number of works inspired by him. 
Anupasimhaguna-atara is divided into 
ten sections dealing with different 
aspects of the Mzharaja’s personality. 
Out of r03 stanzas, savdulavikridita 
(71) easily stands first, followed by 
svagdhava (16) and vasantatilaka (6). 
The work is a imne poetic piece with 
beautiful diction and easy and fluent 
style interspersec with rich imagery. 
One meets with many excellent in- 
stances of paronamasia and fine spec- 
imens of alliterition and wonderful 
flights of poetic fancy. The idea that 
Anupasimha’s country remains below 
because it weigks more heavily than 
heaven is very fire. 

The book is almost free from print- 
ing mistakes. 

The learned editor and the Educa- 
tion Department of Bikaner State 
deserve to be congratulated on this 
fine addition to published Sanskrit 
Ravyas. 

A. D. PUSALXER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE” 


{ We bring together here the reaction of Pror. M. M. Suuxta, Lecturer in the Secondary 
Teachers’ Training College, Baroda, to a proposition put forward by ProF. P. S. NAIDU, 
Lecturer in Philosophy in the Allahabad University, in his article on ‘‘ Obscenity in Litera- 
ture” in the December 1943 ARYAN Parts, and the latfer’s rejoinder to Professor Shukla’s 
criticism. 

More important than the disagreement of our esteemed contributors on what, for the 
lay reader, is after all a technical point, is the gratifying unanimity of their condemnation 
of obscene writing and their recognition of its pathological nature and its disastrous influence 
upon the public mind. We hold it to be definitely the effluvium of sick minds and the 
means by which the foul infection spreads.—Ep. ] 


I 


Prof. P. S. Naidu, discussing the 
Problem of ‘‘ Obscenity in Literature” 
from the psychological point of view, 
in the December issue of THE ARYAN 
Paty has permitted himself the asser- 
tion that great art is the “‘ outward 
expression of a noble sentiment.” 
As a statement of psychological con- 
ditions underlying art activity, this 
constitutes a grave error. 

The term “sentiment ” is used by 
the psychologists to denote an acquired 
organisation of emotional tendencies 
which controls an individual’s normal 
modes of social adjustment. Art activ- 
ity, on the other hand, is an unusual 
mode of adjustment. It serves the 
purpose of compensating for some 
defect in the artist’s environment, or 
otherwise providing satisfactory solu- 
tion of his mental conflicts. Art activ- 
ity has thus its origin in the subcon- 
scious depths of the artist’s mental life. 


Prof. M. M. Shukla’s arguments are 
entirely in my favour. He is evidently 
thinking in terms of the difference 
that we psychologists generally draw 
between sentiments and complexes. I 


An artist works under compulsion. He 
is inspired, as we say. The difference 
between lofty art and an indecent art 
product lies in the fact that in the 
former the mental conflict finds a 
truly social expression through the sub- 
limation of repressed psychic energy, 
whereas in the latter, the artist, failing 
to sublimate his thwarted emotions, 
reverts to primitive, though vicarious, 
modes of relieving the tension. The 
former is the indication of strength 
and spiritual resourcefulness, and is 
therefore socially and morally uplift- 
ing; the latter is the sign of weakness 
and spiritual bankruptcy and, in 
consequence, socially and morally de- 
grading. The one helps the race in its 
forward march of evolution; the other 
arrests moral progress and makes for 
social disruption, 

M. M. SHUKLA 


- Baroda. 


subscribe to the distinction myself. 
But there is a world of difference 
between calling a thing abnormal, 
and calling it unusual. A complex is 
abnormal ; a sentiment may be unusual 


a 
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without being abnormal. Art is of two 
kinds, one expressing the unusual senti- 
ment, the great sertiment, the inspired 
sentiment (the sentiment which is the 
basis of my analysis of art ) ; the other, 
expressing the abnormal and subnormal 
complex. It is the latter that leads to 
the obscene in art. 

Professor Shukla’s main - remarks 
relate to this latter class. Professor 
Shukla is arguing at the levels on which 
the psycho-analyst moves, while I am 
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arguing on the level of the hormic 


` psychologist of the McDougall type. 


All that Professcr Shukla has to say is 
ent:rely in suppcrt of my position, and 
the learned Professor’s “grave error ” 
consists in not seeing that he is arguing 
at the subconscious and unconscious 
levels, and that his arguments support 
what I have said about the working of 
the mind at the conscious level. 


P. S. NAIDU . 
Ar lahabad. 


NEGATIVE FACT 


May I point out, in reply to the 
observations of Mr. Adhar Chandra Das 
in THE ARYAN PATH for January that 
I have not been guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion of his point of view? I singled 
out the two main conclusions arrived 
at in his work and stated them in his 
own words. J did not withhold the 
reasons for the existence of negative 
fact. I clearly laid down that the same 
laws of thought, the same postulates of 
knowledge, in fact, whatever supports 
so-called positive fact would as well 
support negative. f The recognition of 
A-bhava as a distintt and independent 
entity (Padartha) is the final argument 
for negative fact. Unless negative fact 
be admitted, no one would be logically 
entitled to speak of a positive fact at all. 

The silver-appearing-in-shell has no 
metallic status as existent in Reality. 
Nor has the forged note any in the 
currency-cosmos! This is incontrovert- 


of positive and negative. 


itle evidence for the existence of 
negative fact. 

The doctrine of the Attributeless 
Atsolute (Néirguna-Brahman) is the 
direct outcome of “ Neti-neti ” { Not 
this—not this). A categorised descrip- 
tion of Brahman in positive terms is 
impossible. Any attempted description 
wi:l have to bein terms of ‘‘ Netd-neti.” 
I: Mr. Das had said that Brahman is 
bevond positive end negative, that would 
have been correct, but the pattern of 
positive and negative which he has in 
view just meet :n Brahman, 7. e., they 
lose their identi:y and cannot therefore 
be described in the usual terminology 
But deny 
negative fact, end you deny positive 
fact as well. Mr. Das’s insistence on 


ta2 existence of positive fact alone is . 


jast what vitiates his entire thesis. 
R. NAGA Raja SARMA 
Madras. 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta explains in 
the foreword to Circular Leiter No. I, 
issued by the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association, Maganvadi, Wardha, 
that during the suspension of the Gram 
Udyog Patrika these circular letters will 
maintain contact between the Associa- 
tion and members and workers all over 
India. They also will include helpful 
hints for the development of cottage 
industries, in which the Association has 
to its credit a record of such valuable 
work. . 

Important among its expanding 
activities is the manufacture of paper 
and of the Magan Dipa, which burns 
vegetable oil. The scheme for self- 
sufficiency in oil which this letter 
explains with practical suggestions will 
surely be welcomed by the countryside 
that now is suffering from an acute 
shortage of kerosene. The scheme 
suggested should make the villages 
self-sufficient in the matter of oil and 
so save not only money from going out 
but also the waiting and the worry 
which dependence upon outside supply 
entails. 

The development of rural industries 
is a question of knowing our own 
resources and developing them to 
advantage. There are probably few 
villages in the whole of India which do 
not grow oil-seeds—often for export— 
and there are also probably few which 
do not complain of shortage of oil. 

The best help, by all odds, is helping 
people to help themselves. The All- 


H A ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


India Village Industries Association is 
doing tħat and filling a great need. It 
offers co-operation by suggestion and 
by active help as far as possible with 
all who would revive the indigenous 
industries and so help not only in 
freeing India’s villages from present 
want but also in making them eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. 


The importance of the theatre as an 
instrument of enlightenment makes the 
People’s Theatre movement one of 
great significance. In our day, when 
enlightenment is so desperately needed 
by most leaders no Jess than by the led, 
the educative aspect of the stage far 
outweighs its recreational possibilities. 
This was implicit in Shrimati Sarojini 
Naidu’s message to the Indian People’s 
Theatre Association at New Delhi on 
the 26th of January. Since the earliest 
times, she pointed out, the theatre had 
been the people’s university and dramas 
the natural interpreter of life. The 
theme might have varied with the 
changing times, but 
today it is essential in India as in other lands 
that the great lessons of unity should be 
presented to the eyes and hearts of the people. 

‘It is the one great message of 
human solidarity that has to be brought 
home to all. Variety shows, such as 
the benefit performance which called 


‘forth the message, have their place as 


entertainment if artistically presented 
and unexceptionable in tone. No one 
would claim that all plays should be 


didactic, any more than that all con- 
versation should be exchange of moral 
platitudes. The progressive” element 
among our playwrights has scant 
patience with the people’s predilection 
for the smooth-worn themes of Maka- 
bharata and Ramayana fame. But the 
dramas built around those old traditions 
show how lessons can be unobtrusively 
conveyed without violence to dramatic 
art. And they have wielded a most 
potent nforal influence through many 
centuries. 

There are many ways in which the 
stage can convey the lesson of unity. 
The oneness of the fundamental pattern 
of life in different communities, in 
different parts of India and in different 
countries can be shown, the working of 
the law of action and reaction in the 
lives of all, and the ultimate identity 
of fundamental interests of all men 
everywhere. These can and should be 
brought out in our modern social plays 
and in a language not above the com- 
prehension of the average unlettered 
man, 


What kind of leacers does the world 
require? Mr. Richard J. Walsh, Editor 
of Asta and the Americas, gave his 
answer in a broadcast from New York 
which is quoted in The Hindu for 26th 
January. His prescription was for men 
of broad vision and world sympathy. 
No man of sectional bias or of regional 
prejudice can lead the way to the world 
understanding that can alone ensure 
world peace. He was paying tribute 
specifically to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
but the qualities that he recognised in 
him have a typal significance. He 
described him as “ one of the few really 
great men of the world today,” andas, 
“in a remarkable sense, a man of the 
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future, of the coming world.” In him, 
he said, the East and the West had 
truly met. 

Before we can be safe in our world, we must 
have hundreds of leaders like him-——perhaps 
millions of citizens who are, like him, mixtures 
of Ezst and West. 

A synthesis o? East and West is 
indeed the great desideratum but 
“mixtures” is not the happiest word 
in this context. A mixture is by defini- 
tion a composition in which ingredients 
retain their separate properties. What 
is needed is not an uneasy alliance of 
disparate factors but a harmonious 
compound of the better elements of 
East and West, with mutual apprecia- 
tion as its base. Every man in whom 
that synthesis has been achieved is a 
potential builder of the future on true 
anc noble lines. 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari paid high 
trikute in his Convocation Address at 
the Osmania University, on the 27th 
January 1944, to the vision and the 
courage to which that institution owed 
its existence. The Osmania University 
at Hyderabad (Teccan ), he acknowl- 
edged, was unique among Indian 
Universities in having an Indian lan- 
guaz2 as the medium of instruction in 
science and in the humanities. Shri 
Rajagopalachari urged the desirability 
of various Universities throughout the 
country which would impart instruction 
in cne or other of the ten great 
languages of India. Wealth and variety, 
he declared, were advantages and not 
a cause for quarrel. 

The culture of India with all its varieties 
is in fact one. It is single and indivisible, 
even as the climate af India is one, with all 
its varieties. The composition is itself a 
distinctive unit, as old as English culture. 
You do not analyse the colour of a peacock 
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or of a spotted deer or the tiger’s gorgeous 
coat but apprehend it as one whole. You do 
not understand it as a conglomeration of 
several separate colours. Soitis with what 
I call the culture of India, and it is of that 
you are trustees. 


In his address on the Anniversary 
Day of the great Orientalist, Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, who died on 21st January 
1943, Shri K. M. Munshi discussed the 
historical value of the Parasurama 
tradition, which supplies an important 
chronological link in India’s ancient 
history. Representing the first phase 
of the expanding Aryanisation of the 
Western coast and gradually of the 
South, the legends of the great hero 
are rich in historical facts. They wait 
only to be sifted to furnish the basis 
for the authoritative history of ancient 
India which remains to be written. Shri 
Munshi has epitomised some of his 
conclusions about the veracity and the 
significance of the Parasurama tradi- 
tion in two books: The Early Aryans in 
Gujarata (reviewed in these pages in 
February 1943) and the Glory That Was 
Gujaratadesa, Part I. These conclusions 
enable the historian to view the vast 
vista of antiquity in proper historical 
perspective, so far at least as Gujarat 
is concerned. 


Not less important than Shri Munshi’s 
specific conclusions are his general 
observations about the growth of 
historical traditions and the caution 
which every historian must exercise 
in differentiating legendary elements 
from historical facts. The memory of 
a great man is associated with an 
achievement which inspires a legend 
that is handed down for generations. 
The resulting tradition, enriched by 
imaginary details, assumes historical 
proportions. The historian who has to 
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unravel this web cannot ignore without 
peril the historical basis of the epics or 
of ritualistic and Puranic literature. 
It is work both delicate and laborious. 
But what a pasteit reveals ! 


Challenging entrenched privilege is 
always a difficult and often a thankless 
task. The difficulties that are put in 
the way of propagating unorthodox 
opinion are themselves a subtle compli- 
ment, a concession that the claims of 
the minority are sufficiently formidable, 
if they could gain a hearing, to threaten 
vested rights, And few vested rights 
are more firmly entrenched than ortho- 
dox medicine. 

We may not hold that ‘ the damned 
compact majority is always in the 
wrong, ” but surely the pretension that 
all outside the orthodox fold are char- 
latans and quacks rests on no sounder 
basis than the implied assumption that 
all inside that fold are competent to 
deal with all the ills to which the flesh 
is heir! While there are so many 
cases which orthodox medicine has. to 
confess itself impotent to relieve, 
should obstructions be put in the way 
of patients’ seeking help from Nature 
Cure or other unorthodox systems? 
Paracelsus was right :— 

Medicine... does not consist merely in 
compounding pills and plasters and drugs of 
all kinds, but it deals with the processes of 
life....The true physician studies the causes 
of diseases by studying man as a whole. 

Many a Nature Curer comes nearer 
that ideal than the orthodox specialist. 

We welcome the formation of the 
British Health Freedom Society, whose 
prospectus we have seen. Its aims are 
poles apart from those of a body witha 
deceptively similar name, the Friends 
of Medical Freedom, formed a few 
years ago in the U.S.A. to free ortho- 
dox medical science as far as possible 
from such restraint as, for example, 
objectors to the cruelty of vivisection 
might seek to lay upon experiments. 
The British Health Freedom Society 
seeks to unite medical nonconformists 
to oppose further infringement of public 
liberty in regard to health matters. 
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It seeks as members all in the British 
Isles who do not see eye to eye with 
orthodox .medicine. The grievances 
which it recites are real. The radio and 
the press are closed* to unorthodox 
views. It is illegal for patients to seek 
any treatment other than that offered 
by the medical profession for several 
diseases, including cancer, tuberculosis 
and diabetes. A monopolistic State 
Medical Service, such as the Beveridge 
Report envisages, would strengthen 
still further the present medical 
monopoly. 

A register of ‘“‘ncenconfermist ” prac- 
titioners, and a concerted effort to 
raise the status of all established schools 


of nonconformist healing, are con- - 


templated when the British Health 
Freedom Society has found its feet. 
These should go far to eliminate the 
menace of quacks, to ensure adequate 
physiological and pharmaceutic kniowl- 
edge and to raise the standing of 
unorthodox but bona fide practitioners, 

The adherents of the ancient schools 
of Indian medicine, Ayurvedic, Unani 
etc. may well take pattern and make 
common cause with the bone-setters, 
the practitioners of Nature Healing and 
other genuine physicians frowned upon 
by orthodoxy. And this not only to 
defend their rights but also to maintain 
the public’s right of choice among the 
healing arts. 


Today the conflicting claims of 
industrialisation as against rural devel- 
opment are engaging the minds of 


many thinking persons. It is reassuring ` 


to read the detailed report of the 
excellent work conducted by the Adarsh 
Seva Sangha, Pohri, Gwalior State, 
during the twenty-three years of its 
existence. There are many who have 
at heart the welfare of the vast rural 
masses. Fewer are those who have a 
true insight into the economic needs of 
the countryside and are aware of real 
ways of amelioration of the condition 
of the masses. These, who have applied 


themselves to the study of rural condi- | 
tions, see that the way to the salvation” 
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of India lies through the rehabilitation 
of her villages, economically and other- 
wise, To them the importance of rural 
uplift work does not need to be 
explained. : 


But there are many others who turn 
their gaze toward the West and ignore 
indigenous conditions at their feet. 
They are lured by the glamour of the 
machine and its efficiency, and never 
réclise its heart of danger. Nor do 
they take into account whether it is 
Suitable to local conditions. Most 
economic plans for India derive trom 
capitalist inspiration. There is one on 
the anvil of discussion now. 


To all these people the report of the 
Acarsh Seva Sangha has many lessons 
and warnings to convey. ‘The vast 
man-power of this land of villages has 
to be drawn upon for utilising the 
equally vast natural resources in a 
balanced economic planning that envis- 
ages seli-sufficient rural areas and 
villages. This aspect is neglected by 
those who would bring in the labour- 
saving machine and dislocate rural 
employment, 


Apart from tle larger question of 
industrialisation the Pohri rural centre 
has shown the lines along which much 
can be and remains to be done. An 
attempt has thera been made, and with 
considerable suscess, to solve the 
problem of our villages from all points ` 
of view. Besides. ensuring living wages 
to. the villagers the scheme touches 
vital points such as village improve- 
mant, not merely irom outside but 
mentally, morally and socially. The 
Sengha has considerably extended the 
scope of its activities during recent 
years. It has a network of institutions 
waich seek to train the youth of the 
ectntry for national service and true 
citizenship. Training is given in useful 
handicrafts anc cottage industries. 
Tae Sangha has thus proved a vital 
nucleus of workers for the rural uplift 
of India. A reading of the report can 
leave no noubt that the Sangha hds 
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and lost among the host—as does the evening ; ; 
star to those who tread their path in darknéss.! Sakae pea ad 
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THE MAKING OF TOMORROW 


There are no miracles in nature. 
Everything that happens, happens 
under law, eternal, immutable and 
ever active, however veiled its work- 
ings are from ordinary sight. Prob- 
ably not a statesman could be 
found who would demur to those 
propositions in theory. And yet 
it is as miracle-workers extraordi- 
nary that most planners of new 
orders stand forth on the world 
stage. A “new world” with the 
same prejudices and pettiness in all 
of us? A “new world” with the 
same selfish men at the head of 
affairs as before? Will that niot be 
the same old world, behind however 
smiling a new mask ? 


Man, alone among beings, having 
free-will has the power to break 
the fundamental law of harmony 
that underlies all life. But, having 
broken it, he does not- have the 
power to side-step the reaction. That 
will follow, as inevitably as the 
living bough pressed down springs 
back. 


The world today presents a study 
in reactions—all the sufferings in 
which so many are involved, the 
reaping of old poison-crops long 
sown. But if old scores are being 
paid in misery, new bills are being 
run up with a recklessness that 
threatens future moral bankruptcy. 
The voices raised against indiscrim- 
inate bombing and the other hor- 
rors of war are not the voices of 
sentimentality but of practical 
common-sense. But they are few 
and faint and they are quite drown- 
ed out. The one such voice which 
could make itself heard above the 
tumult of our times is forcibly 
silenced. It is posterity which will 
have to pay the bill that we are 
running up, for the excesses commit- 
ted by both sides in this great war. 
What will be the verdict of posterity 
on the long denial of Gandhiji’s 
guidance to the world which so 
sorely needs it? Time will show. 

Meanwhile the world-planners are 
trying to solve their problems and 
ours without taking adequate 
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account of the primary factor of 
continuity. It is true but to a 
limited degree that each dawn 
represents a fresh “beginning. We 
start that day afresh, but we start 
. inevitably from the point that we 
had reached the day before. Every 
morning represents an opportunity 
to further the successes and repair 
the faults of all the yesterdays. But 
it is never a clean slate the new day 
offers us. Why hope therefore that 
victory will serve as a damp sponge 
to wipe out all our errors and the 
foolishness that sometimes breeds 
more woe than wickedness itself ? 

The makers of tomorrow can no 
more build a new world out of 
nothing than could the Deity Itself. 
It is the attitude of the true sci- 
entist that they require. Ex nihilo 
nihil fit, he doggedly maintains. 
What can any world, any situation, 
be but the result of permutation 
or of combination of pre-existing 
elements? Ideal solutions made 
im vacuo can be of little practical 
avail. 

When a new materia] structure 
is to be erected, the plan must take 
account of the materials available. 
And a-sorry lot cf materials are our 
world architects confronted with ! 
Timbers half eaten through by the 
white ants of race and colour prej- 
udice. Girders half rusted away by 
superstitions and animosities in the 
name of religion and by materialism 
in the name of science. To use 
these as they are is to invite dis- 
aster. We cannot scrap them alto- 
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gether; they ave all we have. But 
they must be «reated, the depreda- 
tions of the rust and termites 
checked. If “hey are adequately 
treated and reinforced with the con- 
crete of right intent and brotherly 
good-will we can yet raise a better 
edifice than ary that humanity has 
known in modern times. 

But the fourdations must be well 
and truly laid. Unless the super- 
structure rests on justice, they will 
labour in vain that build it. As 
Lincoln truly ceclared, “ Nothing is 
ever settled that is not settled 
right.” 

The most critical moment of this 
war will come when the leaders sit 
down at the peace table. Upon their 
attitude, their breadth of vision, 
their will to even-handed equity, 
their freedom from vindictiveness 
and prejudice, or the reverse, will 
largely rest the future of the world 
for many years tocome. And right 
attitudes are rot gained overnight. 
We must begin their cultivation now, 
and that not in world figures only, 
but also in the zank and file, without 
whose moral support any leader is a 
general withou: an army at his back. 
We are the makers of tomorrow— 
all of us. 

Thread by taread the web of the 
present could be traced back to the 
past. Thread by thread in the 
present we are weaving the web of 
the future. Let us not weave the 
old unhappy pattern, but plan with 
vision and begin today to make a 
better, happier tomorrow. 


~é 


VENMANI: PIONEER OF MODERN 
MALAYALAM POETRY 


[Freedom is vital to development, whether of literatures or of peoples. 
Wherever emulation becomes imitation, or just admiration gives place to 
servility, there the death-knell of spontaneity is sounded. Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja, M. A., D. Phil. ( Oxon. ), of the University of Madras, Sanskritist though 
he is by professional training, here pays his tribute as a Malayalee to the great 
poet Venmani, born a hundred years ago, who brought out the native wealth of 
Malayalam which for centuries had been enriching itself with Sanskrit\—Ep. } 


The year 1944 marks the centenary 
of the poet Venmani the Younger, 
who was the pioneer of modern 
Malayalam poetry. He was born in 
April 1844 and died in February 
1895 at a comparatively early age. 
For about a quarter of a century 
after his death, he was acknowledged 
as the greatest of modern Malayalam 
poets, and there were few in Malabar 
who could not recite his compositions 
freely. 

To understand the contribution of 
this master poet of modern Malabar 
and to correctly place him in the 
history of Malayalam literature, it is 
necessary to notice certain prom- 
inent landmarks in the development 
of that literature, which we are not 
able to trace beyond about seven 
hundred years ago. We know of no 
period in the history of the language 
when it has not adapted itself to 
immense borrowings from Sanskrit, 
both in vocabulary and in ideas. 
Krishna Gatha, a rendering into 
Malayalam songs of the Bhagavata 
Purana, and Ramayana and Bharata, 
renderings into Malayalam songs of 
the Adhyatma Ramayana and of the 


Mahabharata, in a very abridged 
form, are the earliest specimens of 
noteworthy poems in the language. 
There were many other poems of an 
even earlier age; but these three 
works stand out prominently in the 
vast literature that has been preserv- 
ed to the present day. The first of 
these three is supposed to be by a 
Brahmin poet of Malabar whose 
family name is now assumed to have 
been Cherusseri but whose personal 
name and other details about whom 
are absolutely unknown. The other 
two are by a poet known at present 
as Ezhuttassan, whose family name 
is now accepted as Thunchat, but 
whose personal name is not at all 
known to the modern critic. 

The language of these two poets 
has been accepted in modern times 
as the standard of chaste Malayalam, 
though Ezhuttassan’s language is 
decidedly the purer of the two. But 
along with their writings, and for 
some time after the date of these 
poets, a form of Malayalam poetry 
known as Manipravalam was very 
popular among poets. Here Malaya- 
lam was freely mixed with Sanskrit, 
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so much so that this form of poetry 
can equally well be called Sanskrit 
poetry with a good admixture of 
Malayalam. ‘ 

Another great Malayalam poet is 
Kunchan Nambiyar, who flourished 
nearly two hundred years ago and 
who wrote a class of poems called 
Tullals, composed for recitation 
along with a certain amount of 
action. -His language is very chaste 
and pure. He took his themes from 
the Sanskrit epics. But there is a 
good tinge of local colour in his 
narrations. 

About his time and for about 
three-quarters of a century after 
him, the dominant literature in 
Malayalam was the Kathakali, in 
which there is more of Sanskrit 
than of Malayalam. In this literary 
form there is brief narration of the 
story in verse composed in Sanskrit 
metres and, except in a few cases, 
written in the Sanskrit language ; 
and these brief narratives are inter- 
_ spersed with antiphonal dialogues 
. to accompany dancing and action 
on the stage. These scngs are in 
Malayalam with a good deal of the 
Sanskrit element. It was at about 
the end of this Kathakali period in 
Malayalam literature that the great 
poet, Venmani the Younger, came on 
the scene. l 

The period in Malayalam lit- 
erature which ended about three- 
quarters of a century ago may 


legitimately be called the Sanskritic | 


period. Except fcr poems written 
by the three eminent poets men- 
tioned or in imitation of them, the 
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literature consisted of writings in 
Sanskrit metres, and the themes also 
were mainly drawn from Sanskrit 
sources. There cre only a few poems 
in ancient Malayalam whose theme 
was drawn from local surroundings ; 
and, even in their case, the form 
and the treatment were Sanskritic. 

It was Venmani the Younger who 
started the real Malayalam poetry 
on Malayalam subjects. The only 
element in whicli he did not free the 
language from Sanskrit influence is 
metre. His fatner, Venmani the 
Elder, was also a great poet and 
he too has made a good literary 
cor.tribution to zhe language. But 
in Malabar, when one speaks of 
Venmani, he means the son, Venmani 
the Younger. There were other 
cor.temporary pcets. But Venmani 
the Younger was recognised as the 
greatest of his time. All the young 
poets of the day gathered round 
him. His poetry was the ideal for 
lesser poets and for younger poets. 
All of them were eager to earn his 
recognition. Few could compare 
with him either for quantity or 
quelity of writinzs. The only other 
poet who could be counted along 
with him was his half-brother Kunju- 
kuttan Thampan of the Cranganorr 
Royal Family. The latter was about 
twenty years Venmani’s junior and 
he did keep up the tradition of his 
hal:-brother. 

Although Venrnani wrote Malaya- 
lam poetry in Sanskrit metres, his 
language is very chaste. The sweet 
melody, the effortless rhymes and 
allicerations anc other embellish- 
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ments of sound, the easy style, the 
rhythm and beat in his poetry, the 
free flow of his language and its 
dignity, the profusion of his vocab- 
ulary, his polished diction, the 
variety of his imagery—such an 
unusual combination of literary ex- 
ecliences along with the atmosphere 
of familiarity that prevails through- 


out his poetry, won for him unrivalled © 


fame and popularity. His verses 
‘saregmerfect in workmanship and at 
the Same time they are natural. His 
poetry has that winning charm which 
makes it impossible for any one 
taking up his work to put it away 
until he has'finished it. Unfortunate- 
ly, he almost never finished a work ; 
at least few major works of his are 
available in complete form. 
Venmani was born in a very 
aristocratic Brahmin family, related 
to the Royal Families of Malabar. 
He lived and moved among royalty 
and among the aristocrats of the 
country. But one sees no touch of 
aristocratic narrowness or aloofness 
in his poetry. It must be confessed 
that he wrote for the entertainment 
of his friends, mostly ladies, in their 
lighter moods; for that reason his 
poetry suffers from some unevenness. 
Although it keeps up a high level of 
polish and good taste, yet sometimes 
it descends to what may be called 
frivolity. In reading his poems one 
notices some contrast between his 
poetic genius and the environment 
in which he moved. 
His poetry is also extremely per- 
sonal. In the case of the Ramayana 
and the Bharata of Ezhuttassan, all 


that connects the poetry with a 
particular country is the language. 
Otherwise it is universal ; one notices 
no trace of the’ poet or his environ- 
ment in the poems. Venmani is the 
exact opposite. He is everywhere 


. in hbis poems. If Venmani is anything, 


he is original ; and his originality has 
sometimes served him ill. No other 
poet introduces himself as a main 
character in his own conposition. 
But Venmani does. Even when he 
introduces characters in his poems 
under some other name, his per- 
sonality is too plain to be missed. 
In one of his long poems, perhaps 
his earliest contribution, written . 
when he was under thirty, and 
when his genius was yet unripe, 
he introduced himself as the chief 
character. People who did not know 
him well began to associate his 
private life with certain incidents in 
that poem. He was a pure soul. 
He lived and moved in the rnost 
respectable society. His life was 
absolutely untarnished. He was held 
in high esteem by the most prom- 
inent persons of the day. Yet this 
indiscretion, which is only a reflection 
of his originality, spoiled his reputa- 
tion after his death, when all the 
contemporaries who had known him 
had also left the world. 

Whatever he saw, whatever he 
experienced, impressed him only in 
poetic form. His letters to his 
friends were, both in matter and in 
form, good poetry. His life itself 
was poetry. It is not accurate to 
say that he either composed or 
wrote poetry. Poetry simply flowed 
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from him. Much of it remained 
unrecorded, and his intimate friends 
have testified that his best poems 
never were set down! 

‘In his poetry not only his own 
personality but also the language, 
the environment and the local col- 
ouring count for much and his poems 
cannot be properly relished “by any 
one who is not able to understand 
these elements. In the majority of 
cases, his ideas are nothing ; the form, 
the way the ideas are expressed, 
counts for everything in his poetry. 
In translation, his poetry simply 
evaporates. His great contribution 
to the literature of the language 
consists in the fact that he was the 
first to write Malayalam poetry in 
the Malayalam language and on 
Malayalam subjects. Ever since his 
time, Malayalam poetry has remain- 
ed Malayalam, whereas, in previcus 
ages, great poets who wrote in 
Malayalam were immediately foll- 
owed by poets who introduced an 
excessive element of Sanskrit into 
. their compositions. It is in this 
sense that Venmani must be called 
the maker of modern Malayalam 
literature. 

It will take toc much space to 
give an account of his various poems, 
but a brief notice of some of the 
more important may be attempted 
here, His earliest major work is 
Poora Prabandiam, dealing with the 
Pooram festival at Trichur, cen- 
ducted every year in April or May. 
People from all parts of Malabar 
come for this festival. He writes in 
the form of a letter giving an 





imaginary account of his trip to the 
place and of what he saw and 
experienced on the occasion. Here, 
apert from the description of the 
crowd that had assembled, he de- 
scr.bes how he met some ladies and 
talked to them and how at night he 
vis:ted some houses and attended 
music parties. Considerable portions 
in the middle of the poem have not 
been discovered. Bhooti Bhoosha 


Charita is an imaginary classical ` 


story; but the introductory ‘part 
gives him plenty of opportunity to 
bring in his own personality. The 
occasion for the narration of the story 
is the introductory part. He has 
alsc written the whole of Kama Sastra 
in beautiful poetry; this is perhaps 
his masterpiece. Here also there is 
much of the local touch and of the 
personal element in the handling of 
the subject. He has written many 
dramas also. Most of them remain 
unfinished ; or the complete dramas 
are not yet available. 

Even in his most frivolous mo- 
ments we detect in his poems a deep 
piety and devotion to a virtuous 
life. He wrote poetry as a form of 
divine worship. This is also plain 
frora many staternents in his works. 
In spite of the lighter vein produced 
by the environment in which he 
wrote, there is a touch of seriousness 
of purpose, noticeable only to a close 
student, running throughout his 
poems. ; 

The events and scenery familiar 
in Malabar, the personalities conspic- 
uous among the higher circles of the 
society of his day, the familiar 
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proverbs and sayings current among 
the ordinary people, the various 
strata of the public of his time, 
their” avocations, their habits and 
their tastes, the life of the common 
people, their innocent foibles and 
shortcomings, in brief, his total 
environment formed the subject of 
his poetry; his jokes were directed 
as much against himself as against 
others, 

He freed Malayalam from Sanskrit 
and’ established the language in an 
independent position; he sang of 
Malabar and of the people of Malabar 
in a way never done by another poet 
either before him or after. Though 
an aristocrat by birth and training, 
he was one among the simple folk of 
the land; he looked on them with 
the sympathy of a true poet, sang of 
them and elevated them into the 
highest regions through his poetry. 
Of no other poet can it be so truly 
said that he is a poet of the people 
of Malabar. He wrote about the 
people and could be understood and 
enjoyed by them. He was not an 
intellectual, cither by training or by 
temperament. His poetry elevated 
man through giving him esthetic 
joy and not through serious teaching. 
He could quite rightly be called the 


embodiment of the whole of the 
Malayalam land and its society. 

The immediate problems of man 
have taken sach a strong hold of 
man’s intellect and imagination at 
present that poetry which simply 
gives joy at first, and gradually 
elevates man’s soul in an unconscious 
way, has ceased to impress the 
leaders of society. A direct handling 
of man and his sufferings has become 
the fashion of the day. Venmani 
belonged to a community and to a 
station in society which are not 
applauded by modern leaders. This 
has added to the causes that have 
brought about the negligence into 
which Venmani has fallen during the 
last quarter of a century. But 
when man’s temporary misfortunes 
in modern times vanish and when 
man has more leisure for real Art, 
Venmani will again come to the 
forefront. His poetry may not be 
great or sublime. But he is decidedly 
a great poet who has marked the 
beginning of a new period in the 
history of Malayalam literature. On 
the occasion of the centenary of his 
birth, I introduce this great poet 
to. the lovers of modern Indian 
literature. 

C. KUNHAN Raja 


PUTTING IT BLUNTLY 


[ Mr. Hamilton yfe, well-known as a writer and war correspondent, is no 
less uncompromising a foe to cruelty than to insincerity. His acceptance a few 
years ago of the presidentship of the unpopular League for the Prohibition of 
Cruel Sports bears witness to the former, as the following dialogue does to the 
latter. There are many, in pulpit as in pew, who still beleve sincerely in the 


teachings of their respective orthodox religions and who depend upon that blind . 


faith to furnish the incentive to right conduct. This article is not for them. 
But to many it should be of ,alue, as holding up the mirror to insincerity 


wherever it exists, whether in Christianity so-called or other creeds.—ED. ] 


I have had a visit from the vicar. 
He is a big man, middle-aged, with 
an agreeable manner. He does not 
invite me to go to church, or even 
enquire why I do not go. But I 
thought I would let him see my 
point of view. I said to him: “I 
have never been able to see how 
Christianity of the kind that is 
taught by the Churches could be 
reconciled with working for changes, 
social, economic or political.” 

“I am afraid I don’t quite follow 
you.” , 

“The Churches, say ‘Everything 
is in God’s hands. God knows what 
is best for us and will give it to us.’ 
If that is so, surely it must be 
perverse and foolish to make any 
efforts ourselves. To say ‘ Thy will, 
not mine, be done’ and at the same 
time to struggle for the fulfilment ‘of 
what we have fixed our hearts on, 
reduces the prayer to a convertional 
meaningless mutter.” 

He moved in his chair, uncrossed 
his legs, rubbed the palms of his 
hands together. “Go on,” he said 
pleasantly. 


“ No,” I told hira, “ It’s your turn 
now.” ° os 
“ Well,” he began, “prayer is an 


admissiqn that we may be wrong in 


what we strive for. If we engage in - 
.such work as you speak of, we follow 


what we believe to be the divine will. 
We may be mistaken. Therefore, 
if we fail in our endeavour, we 
submit ourselves tc failure and say 
God knows best.” 

“YT see. Then success is really a 
sign that God apprcves of our aims ? 
That’s the old Hebrew doctrine. 
Runs éll through the Old Testament. 
Rather dangerous today, don’t you 
think? ” - 

“You carry my meaning farther 
than I meant it to go. There are 
some kinds of success which God 
cannot be held to approve of.” 

“Then why does he permit them ?” 

“Ah, my friend, you must not 
expect me to interpret the divine 
purpose. ‘Now we see through a 
glass, darkly.’ ”’ 

“But if you believe there is a 
purpose, ought you not to let it be 
worked out as God wills, with 
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no interference from you—I’m not 
speaking personally—I mean you 
Church people generally ? ” 

“Yes, yes, I understand.” 

“Tf you are convinced that God 
will do all that is good for us, why 
make any effort to improve things? 
It seems to me presumption. As if 
you said to your doctor, ‘Of course 
you know best about curing my 
ailment, but I think I shall take a 
little of this or that.’ He’d throw 
up your case at once. I wonder if 
that’s what God has done—decided 
to let the human race look after 
itself.” 

The vicar shook his head. ‘ That 
could never happen,” he murmured. 

“Then why are things in such a 
mess everywhere? You ask me to 
believe that God knows best and is 
all-powerful. I can’t see any proof 
of it. The human race appears to 
muddle along, now cringing before 
ambitious tyrants, now exploited by 
ruthless profiteers, now egged on to 
mass murder or hateful persecution 
of those who want to worship their 
own God.” 

‘‘Of course, one must agree that 
it is very difficult. Perhaps we are 
not meant to comprehend it with 
our limited mental vision. But you 
would not deny that the Church is 
entitled to respect for its high ideals 
and the comfort it affords to so 
many ?” 

“Im not sure. I know that is 
the view taken by a great many who 
doubt whether it does not on the 
whole do more harm than good. 
They speak respectfully of it. But 
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how does the Church itself speak of 
its rivals?- The Anglican Church, I 
mean. You remember how it sneer- 
ed at ‘“dissentérs” when Wesleyan 
and other Free Church bodies began 
to draw people to chapel? You 
get it in Adam Bede. And how 
parsons and bishops chuckled when 
Huxley ‘called the Salvation Army 
‘corybantic Christians’ ?”’ 

“Corybantic? No, I never—’ 

“Because they got excited and 
indulged in noisy music, like the 
worshippers of the goddess Cybele.” 

“H’m, very curious. New to me. 
But I don’t quite see the drift of 
your argument.” 


“What I am trying to show is 
that the Churches which claim 
respect and toleration for themselves 
have not been either tolerant or 
respectful to other religious bodies. 
I need not recall the fierceness of the 
war between Protestants and Cath- 
olics—literally war. That is history. 
And the bitter hostility between 
them goes on still in some places, 
though the mass of people have 
become indifferent to both. Whenev- 
er any Church has had the chance 
to crush opposition to it, that chance 
has been greedily seized. Why should 
they now claim to be left alone, and 
even to be revered, by those who 
believe they do more harm than 
good?” 

“Surely no one could maintain 
that!” 

“ There are a great many who do.” 


“That also is something new to 
me. I suppose,” he went on rather 
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sadly, ‘‘ we parsons are rather out 
of it. No one talks frankly to us.” 


“You can read.”, 


“T am not a great reader, I fear. 
Well, I must be going now. But I 
should like to hear more from you 
on these matters. I should like to 
look in again. MayI?” + 

“By all means. 
feel inclined.” 

“ Thank you.” 

I wonder if he will. 

% * * 


He has heard more. I have had 
another visit from him. This time 
I thought we had better keep to 
non-controversial topics. But he 
soon dropped small-talk. 


Whenever you 


“I wonder,” he said, “if you 
` would tell me why many people, as 
you stated the other day, regard 
the Church as doing harm. I have 
been puzzling over that. I cannot 
understand it.” 


“ Are you sure I shan’t hurt your 
feelings ? Very well, then. The first 
and probably the greatest objection 
to the Church is, that it spreads 
insincerity.” 

He frowned, not angrily, but in a 
bewildered way. , 


“Have you never noticed,” I 
asked him, “how many of your 
profession, especially those who hold 
high positions, have faces which 
seem to belong to a positively crim- 
inaltype? They are heavy-jowled, 
their eyebrows beetle, in the old- 
fashioned phrase, their eyes are small 
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and shifty. This is the result of 
pretending to believe in what they 
have long ceased to find credible. 
They are living a lie. Some of them 
admit it.” 


“That is a very grave charge,” 
the vicar said. “ I do not think you 
could substantiate it.” 


I pulled ovt a drawer of my 
cesk, took from it some newspaper 
cuttings. 


“Here is tae proof. At every 
service one of ihe Creeds is repeated. 
This means that everyone present 
affirms belief in certain events in the 
l-fe of Jesus. In this cutting a Bishop 
(Rochester ) says it is not necessary 


to believe that these events occurred 


as described. An Archdeacon (The 
Venerable J. M. Wilson ) is on record 
kere as writirg in The Times that 
none of the bishops consider the 
Creeds to be any more than historical 
statements of what was once held to 
be true, but is not so held any longer. 
A Dean (Inge) ridicules prayer for 
sick persons, although it is offered in 
ell churches whenever any high-up 
member of the Royal Family is ill. 
How can micrcbes be affected by our 
prayers? he gibes; and enquires 
whether a man whose health was 
regularly prayed for would get better 
terms from an insurance company 
than those “who have no Christian 
relatives anxious for the prolongation 
of their lives.” J have many more 
cuttings. 
justified my remark that large num- 
bers of the clergy, especially the 
higher clergy, are living a lie?” 


Shall I go on, or have I 
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“Ts not that rather a harsh way 
of putting it?” 

“Would you think it harsh to 
speak ‘in that way of me if I 
wrote for a Tory paper, receiving a 
salary and pretending I held Tory 
opinions?” 

“Isit the same? ” 

“Where is the difference ? ” 

“They believe they are doing 
good, even if they do not accept the 
Creeds literally.” 

“Can we do good if we are not 
honest—with ourselves and with 
other people? Dissimulation warps 
the character—always, I’m afraid.” 

“Then you would say that our 
religion is now in the same state of 
decay as the religion of Rome was 
when the augurs winked at one 
another, as they performed their 
ceremonies ?”’ 

“Tn a general sense, yes. There 
are some who still honestly believe. 
There are many who work hard for 





what they suppose to be the benefit 
of their ‘ flocks,’ whether they believe 
or not. But, taking a wide view, 
Churches whicl* preach dogmatic 
Christianity—or Churchianity, as I 
prefer to call it—are preaching what 
they do not regard as true.” 

The vicar stood up. 

“I cannot argue with you,” he 
said. ‘You have studied these 
things. I have not. I do net in the 
very least resent what you have 
been saying. But I do not think it 
would benefit my soul’s health to 
hear more. I have my difficulties. 
So have most parsons. It may be 
cowardly .ot to face up to them 
more boldly. If so, I am a coward. 
I dare not be otherwise. We shall 
meet again, I hope, but we will not 
discuss these matters again. Forgive 
me. Good-bye.” 

I felt respect as well as pity for 
him. He has a wife and two children. 


HAMILTON FYFE 
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Internationalism in education was 
urged by Pearl S. Buck in a speech 
reported by the U. S. Office of War 
Information. The occasion was a con- 
ference on world problems sponsored 
by the New York City Board of 
Education on the roth of January. 
She laid down, as a sine qua non for 
maintaining peace and order, the 
planning in common of the educational 
systems of all countries. Getting 
youth ready to live in the world instead 
of in the nation was the duty of the 


schools. Teachers, she declared, should 
not think merely in terms of their own 
country but of what should be consider- 
ed as basic knowledge for all children 
everywhere. To teach in terms of one 
nation or of a single locality was ‘“‘hope- 
lessly to cripple the human individual.” 

The teachers and the writers of the 
text-books hold indeed the key to 


` mutual understanding and world peace, 


but will they turn it? Can they, 
unless they themselves catch the vision 
of a united world? 


LIFE: A STRING. OF BEADS 


[The image ofthe string of beads is familiar from, Vedantic philosophy, 
which shows how, on the luminous “thread spirit,” the Sd#irdiman—the 
reincarnating individuality—the beads of countless earthly lives are strung. The 
application to a single life, made in this allegorical sketch by Shri S. A. Das, 
Oficier d Académie ( Paris), also holds a truth that will repay reflection by the 


thoughtful mind.—Ep. ] $ 


“Life.is like a String of Beads,” 
said a friend, and explained that 
each bead stood for a stage or an 
experience. The idea fascinated me. 
It sank into my mind. 


A few weeks later, alighting from 
a tramcar, Iran into a Fakir. He 
wore a most peculiar chaplet of 
beads of different shapes, sizes, 
colours and materials. It arrested 
my attention, and the words of my 
friend flashed across my mind. I 
stood riveted to the ground, gazing 
at it intently. When I found myself 
recovering from my surprise, I felt 
the hand of the Fakir on my 
shoulder. 


“My String of Beads seems to 
have interested you not a little,” 
said he, smiling and looking straight 
into my eyes, as if trying to discern 
my thoughts. I apologised for my 
curiosity. “There is no need to 
apologise. You have committed no 
wrong, my son,” said he and added, 
“ Your interest in my String of Beads 
intrigues me. I have not come 
across any one who looked at it with 
such rapt curiosity. Life is like a 
String of Beads.” 

“That is what my friend told me 
not long ago,” interrupted I. 


“ Yes, your friend is right. In the 
case of average men and women, the 
beads represent the various stages of 
life they pass through; but in the 
case of those who have’ had an 
eventful life like mine, their colour, 
size, shape and material vary, to 
signify either uncommon develop- 
ments or unique experience.” 


“ Then I take it that your Rosary, 
or whatever you call it, is symbolic.” 

“That is the word,” he cut in 
before I could finish my sentence. 
“Yes, symbolic,” muttered he to 
himself, removing the string of beads 
from his neck. “Strictly speaking, 
this is not a Rosary, but the story 
of my life in beads.” 

Whilst he uttered these words, his 
expression chanzed, his eyes dilated 
and he appeared as if he were look- 
ing somewhere beyond the Maidan 
where we had stood talking. Then 
his face became pale, his breathing 
slowed down.and he stood erect and 
motionless for a while. When he 
came back to himself, he smiled a 
majestic smile. 

“Let us star: from this smallest 
bead,” said he, taking a round, 
transparent, flawless glass bead. 
“This represents my Childhood— 
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beautiful, transparent, innocent and 
uneventful as all normal childhood 
is.” 

“ The next one speaks of my Boy- 
hood,” said he. This was a beautiful 
pale Blue stone with the face of a 
man carved on one side and that of 
a woman on the other. “The faces 
you see portray my father and 
mother, whom I idolised until, to 
my great shock and bewilderment, 
I realised that they were not as 
faultless as I had imagined and that, 
relatively, they were no better than 
L” 

Picking up the next bead, “ This 
pitted glass marble is one of those I 
played with when I was a boy,” said 
he. “The streaks of mixed colours 
within it indicate the impressions I 
received during those days—vague, 
undefined, varied—and the dents 
denote my boyish feats and guileless 
brawls.” 

“The next one,” continued he, 
showing a scarlet piece, “stands for 
my Adolescence, when natural love 
or sex-love began to assert itself. 
You see it is shapeless and crude, 
typifying fanciful dreamings, change 
of moods, momentary exhilarations, 
random musings, high aspirations 
and inordinate impulsiveness.” 

“This mutilated bead,” said he, 
“is to remind me of a sad event 
which occurred soon after I had 
entered the threshold of Manhood. 
Innocent of the ways of the world, 
it had never occurred to me that 
there might be, among those whom 
I had implicitly trusted, wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, until I was badly 
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mauled by one such creature. The 
wound bled profusely for a time, but 
it soon healed, though leaving an 
ugly scar.”. * 

“ These,” said he, holding between 
his fingers two deeply carved Agates, 
one of dark and the other of light 
tint, “ tell the story of my Manhood. 
They tepresent the two opposite 
influences that dominated my life at 
different periods. The carved face 
on the dark Agate, with its small 
eyes, aquiline nose, thick lips and 
weak chin represents the Flesh, and 
the pale face on the other Agate, 
with its dreamy eyes, straight and 
delicate nose, thin lips and shapely 
chin typifies the Spirit.” 

“My early Manhood was more or 
less under the sway of the Spirit. I 
tried to live like an Angel. Having no 
knowledge of such beings, I became 
self-righteous, intolerant, uncom- 
promising. This overweening sense 
of self made me puritanical in the 
extreme, with the result that I 
discarded all pleasures pertaining to 
the Flesh, which I began to mortify. 
I also became enthusiastic in trying 
to convert others to my views. For 
I really believed that the whole world 
was heading pell-mell towards Hell, 
and that I must do my best to stop 
this disaster.” 

“Alas, after a while, the Flesh 
aided by self won a decisive victory 
over the Spirit. The dark face stands 
for this period, when I lived to 
satisfy my carnal appetites. For- 
tunately, this did not last long. For 
the Spirit began its fight again with 
renewed vigour.” 
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Noticing a small bright Coral in 
between the two carved Agates, I 
wondered what it denoted and why 


he had not mentiched anything. 


about it. He seemed to have divined 
my thoughts and, for a moment, his 
face clouded, his eyes dimmed and 
his mouth drooped. Then, giving 
himself a gentle shake, “I arn sorry 
I did not say anything about this 
lovely Coral,” said he, holding it up 
to me. “I wish it had a tongue to 
relate what it represents,’ said he 
with a sigh. 

“Tf it is something which you do 
not wish me to know, I do beg of 
you not to tell me,” said I. 

“Not at all, not at all,” said he 
with a smile and continued, “ Before 
the conflict between the Flesh and 
the Spirit took a serious turn, I fell 
deeply in love with a beautiful 
maiden. I did not know who she 
was or where she hailed from. Ata 
concert, whilst I was singing, our 
eyes met and, instantly, our hearts 
united. We found ourselves upon a 
new earth and under new heavens, 
where everything lookec new and 
beautiful. The birds sang new songs 
and danced new dances. The flowers 
waited new perfumes, which mad- 
dened us with delight. There was 
neither day nor night, nor were there 
any laws save those of Honour. 
Time and Space stood amazed at a 
distance. Sufferings and persecutions 
approached us barefacedly, but they 
only helped indirectly to tighten our 
bond. Alas! suddenly, Destiny part- 
ed me and my loved one for good. 
As unexpected as the beginning, so 


was the end. This Coral bead is a 
symbol of those blissful days.” 

As he uttered these words, a tear 
gliscened in his eyes, and my heart 
went out to him in sympathy. After 
a prolonged silence, showing me the 
next bead, he continued: 

“This small half-imp, half-angel, 
carved Black and White stone 
records the tale oža constant succes- 
sion of defeats and victories, con- 
sequently a period of adjustments 
and readjustments until Reason 
came to my rescue and placed me on 
the Human plane.” 

“The next cude testifies to that 
stage,” said he, tenderly caressing a 
pale Yellow stone. “That period 
was one of a wonderful revelation 
when, to my great joy, I realised 
that I was neither an angel nor a 
miserable sinner, but a normal human 
being endowed with a body, spirit 
and mind, and that I was expected 
to live a balanced all-round life, 
satisfying all natural desires and 
appetites in corformity with the 
dictates of my conscience. Those 
wer2 some of the best days of my 
life, when I lived for the day, a 
fearless and happy life, disregarding 
all restraints imposed by Religion 
and Society. ” 

“In that happiness, however, there 
was a feeling of sadness and longing, 
which set me thinking. I wonder if 
many of the events in one’s life 
are the fulfilment of one’s own 
desires—desires that originated not 
in the conscious mind, or even in the 
subconscious mird, but somewhere 
beyond them—zcnd whether such 
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feeling originated before or after 
birth and, if before birth, whether 
the thoughts, feelings and aspira- 
tions of the would-be mother could 
in any way influence the mind of the 
foetus, or these feelings are but 
the reminiscences of a previous 
existence. 

“ Do you think we could attribute 
these feelings to Conscience? Is 
Conscience an automaton indicating 
but Right and Wrong or is it like 
one of those wonderful automatons 
within which lies concealed.an intelli- 
gent being who operates it to 
produce the desired result? In 
other words, has the Conscience a 
moral end in view towards which it 
indirectly urges one to proceed ? If 
we concede it has, then could we 
not safely say that the above feel- 
ings are the gentle protests of a 
disappointed Conscience ? ” 

He asked these thought-provoking 
questions with a radiance which was 
soul-stirring. He then apologised 
for the digression and, passing on to 
the next bead, asked me if I thought 
that events do not happen haphaz- 
ardly, but have a set purpose be- 
hind them, and he was very pleased 
to hear my answer in the affirmative. 
“Coming events cast their shadows 
before,” it is believed. How true it 
was in my case ! 

“ This large, black, shapeless bead 
is a chip from the tombstone of my 
late beloved wife,” said he with a 
deep sigh. “ When a calamity over- 
takes us, we often say that the 
Divine or Destiny is unkind. In 
most cases, the reverse is the truth. 


a 


So it was, at least in my case. For 
now I know that the period of 
happiness that the Yellow cube 
stands for was a time of Grace 
extended to me to develop subcon- 
sciously my power of endurance and 
to fit me to bear with fortitude 
the great sorrow that awaited me. 
Nevertheless, when death exting- 
uished the light of the starry eyes 
of my beloved, the light which alone 
was able to keep my faltering steps 
within the bounds of propriety, I 
groped in darkness until an inner 
light illumined my mind. I then 
realised for the first time how grossly 
self-centred I had been. This realisa- 
tion was the turning-point of my 
life and instantly I resolved to live, 
as much as is humanly possible, 
less for myself and more for others. 

“The gradual increase in the 
size of the beads from the first one 
is meant to express the growth of 
my ego, and the corresponding de- 
crease in the size of the beads from 
this big granite one is to signify its 
gradual atrophy. 

“I hope you now see that the 
staggering blow delivered by Death, 
instead of crushing and laying me 
low in the dust, indirectly helped me 
to stand up with a new strength and 
resolution. ” 

Then, lifting up his large black 
eyes to Heaven, “Oh! Destiny, 
how mysterious and kind Thou art!” 
he exclaimed. 

He then picked up the next bead 
and continued: “ Troubles, says a 
proverb, never come singly. This 
deeply-cut Black stone is meant to 
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confirm it. No sooner did I feel fit 
again, then another severe blow 
sent me back reeling, A friend for 
whom I had a great affection and 
respect died suddenly. He was a 
Prince among men. He had been a 
tower of strength to me during my 
troubles. We were very much devot- 
ed to each other. Strange to say, 
the shock benumbed my heart. 
‘Poison kills poison,’ they say. I 
am inclined to believe it. For, though 
nothing filled the void made by 
his death, I was able to bear the 
loss with a resignation which sur- 
prised even myself. All the same, I 
felt like a little child trying to walk 
and needing the hand of an adult to 
keep it from tumbling. Kindly 
Destiny, realising his, brought me in 
touch with a refreshing personality 
who had gone through more intense 
sorrows, greater troubles and dis- 
appointments than I. This Amber 
bead stands for this God-sent helper 
who inspired me with new hope and 
strength. 

“In Destiny’s Scheme of Things 
to come in relation to my life, he 
and another helper, of whom I will 
tell you presently, appear to Lave 
been ordained to lead me step by 
step onto a higher plane. The second 
one is represented by this bead, ” 
said he, taking a clear-cut, glass, tri- 
angular bead, and continued. ‘‘ One 
fine evening, whilst I was smoking 
my hookha, a Sadhu presented 
himself unceremoniously. As soon 
as I saw him, I felt that I had 
known him for years. He was thin 
and tall, and his small eyes glowed 


with a mellow ‘ight. He took the 
seat I offered and sat in silence, I 
can hardly say for how long, and 
departed, promising to come again. 
After he had left me, a strange 
calmness and peace penetrated my 
soul and daily, as I sat there puffing 
at my hookha, I was conscious of 
his presence. A few months later, 
he came again, smiling a benign 
smile, and sat in silence as before. 
Every time his eyes met mine, 
they seemed to exhort me to practise 
silence assiduously and, before he 
departed, in some strange manner 
he made me realise that only through 
silence could one commune with the 
Divine, and that self-realisation was 
an inner unfoldraent of the Soul and. 
not a satisfaction acquired through 
religious beliefs and practices, as 
was believed. 

“ This realisation thrilled me with 
joy. I started in right earnest to 
practise silence daily at a fixed time 
before sunrise. For weeks, I found 
it extremely difficult to sit still even 
for a few minutes. As for control- 
ling my wandering thoughts, it 
seemed well-nigh impossible ; but as 
years tolled on, I gradually became 
proficient in the practice of silence 
and achieved mastery over my 
thoughts to such an extent that, at 
times, I could hear the voice of 
silence whispering to my inner 
ears :— 

‘ Heed net the promptings of thy mind ; 

Long and weary is the way before thee; 

Tarry not, march on, Pilgrim, 

Ere night steals the light from thine 
eyes,’ 
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“ Whilst I progressed satisfactorily 
in my endeavours to gain mastery 
over self, by a strange coincidence, 
I got to know a magnetic personal- 
ity. Although we could not see eye- 
to-eye on many matters, our com- 
mon goal being to seek shelter 
in the Eternal, a strong friendship 
grew up between us. This friend- 
ship enriched my life beyond words. 
We then felt that each of us was 
indispensable to the development of 
the other’s personality. But, alas! 
the end was not far off. One moonlit 
night, as I sat in my verandah 
drinking in the beauty of the blue 
sky studded with bright stars, I was 
informed that my friend, having 
renounced the world, had left for 


an unknown destination. I was 
shocked by this news. I became 
almost insane with grief. Immedi- 


ately I felt quite myself again, I 
decided to follow in the footsteps of 
my friend and here I am, ” said he, 
with a sad smile and, taking a 
Purple bead, he added, ‘‘ This is to 


“The Present is the Child of the Past ; 
the Future, the begotten of the Present. 
And yet, O present moment! Knowest 
thou not that thou hast no parent, nor 
canst thou have a child ; that thou art 
ever begetting but thyself? Before 
thou hast even begun to say “ I am the 
progeny of the departed moment, the 


remind of my lost comrade. ” 

“Thus ends my story, ” said he, 
and looking through me with a 
strange smile, he continued, “I 
know what is passing through your 
mind. You think that my desire to 
live is hindering my progress, don’t 
you?” I assented. “I am afraid 
you are‘wrong,’”’ said he, “ I desire 
to live in order to attain desireless- 
ness before I cease to live.- Unfor- 
tunately, the more I bring my ego 
into subjection the sooner do desires 
created in the mind get fulfilled. 
From such fulfilment there arises a 
subtle joy which intoxicates one 
and makes him forget the goal 
towards which he is travelling ; but 
I can assure you that I am on my 
guard. You see there is still a little 
space left on the String for a few 
more Beads. ” 

Before I could thank him for the 
story of the String of Beads, ‘‘ Peace 
be unto you, ” said he, and quickly 
entered a hamlet close by and 
disappeared. 

S. A. Das 


child of the past,” thou hast become 
that past itself. Before thou utterest 
the last syllable, behold! thou art no 
more the Present but verily that 
Future. Thus, are the Past, the Presant, 
and the Future, the ever-living trinity 
in one—the Mahamaya of the Absolute 
Is.” 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS IN THE PLAYS OF 
BERNARD SHAW 


[ The interest of John Stewart Collis in Bernard S):aw is of many years’ 
standing. He publishec a critical volume, Shaw, in 1925 ; he reviewed Hesketh 
Pearson’s biography of Shaw in our August 1943 issue, under the caption “ A 
Little More than Saint, and Less than Sage.’’ The philosopher as well as the 
writer in Mr. Collis is :ntrigùed by the unresolved paradox in the attitude of 
Shaw, that incisive and usually integrated thinker, towards religious and moral 
values. No one has presented the case for materialism more cogently than 
Shaw, or undermined it more effectively, when, as Mr. Collis puts it, “his 
deepest insight and spiritual knowledge” turn “against his hard-and-fast 
political intelligence. Ep. ] 


If Iam to confine myself to the 
above facet of Bernard Shaw’s work 
it behoves me to make clear at the 
outset what. these problems are. 
First of all there is tke problem of 
Religion itself, what reigion is, and 
what Shaw has to say about it. 
Then there are the suksidiary prob- 
lems, connected with religion and not 
easily margined from philosophy— 
namely, creeds, the purpose of life, 
the possibility of another life after 
here, the problem of evil and the 
problem of moral salvation. We had 
better see what the dramatist has to 
say under these heads. 

First as to Religion -tself. There 
is a great difference bet-veen Religion 
and religions: between Mysticism and 
theology. So great is zhe difference 
that, while only people who are 
very confused can thirk that there 
is a conflict between Science and 
Religion, there is a perpetual con- 
flict between Religion and Theology, 
and Theology and Science. Religion 
is an experience of God, which 


either you do have or do not have. 
Theology is the framework of beliefs 
concerning God, built up out of that 
original éxperience. 
be all right, you may say, there 
should be no conflict here. Yet 
there is. See what happens. Some 
spiritual giant is caught up in a 
tremendous trarscending experience 
of the Divine, is carried beyond all 
weal and woe, sits upon the very 
throne with God and sups with Christ 
in Paradise. Tais lasts for a short 
time, after which he returns to earth. 
And having retirned, his intellect, 
like the intellects of all of us, craves 
order. So he crders his experience 
into definite “ teliefs” about God. 
These are eagerly seized upon and 
fanatically “ believed in ” by others 
who have not kad the experience, 
until they come to think that these 
creeds they belive in are more im- 
portant than tke experience itself. 
This is Theology. It has its day. 
It brings its comfort. But soon it 
begins to conflict with other theol- 
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ogies, or is itself undermined by 
scientific statements, or, as in this 
age, is without attraction for vast 
numbers of intelligent people. 

It will be agreed, I think, that 
the above definition of religion is 
fundamental, and that the grasping 
of it is essential at this stage in the 
consciousness of man. What has 
Shaw to say about it? Nothing. 
He has not brought his priceless gift 
of lucidity and dramatic power to 
bear upon it at all. He has even 
added considerably to the confusion, 
as I shall touch on presently. True, 
he has written one play concerning 
a mystic—Saint Joan. She was a 
true mystic in so far as she obeyed 
unto martyrdom, unto death, the 
deepest Voice of Life within her. 
But she would never have done this 
without the help of that great ser- 
vant of Energy—zllusion. She was 
certainly a saint, but in so far as 
she was canonised by the Catholic 
Church she was reduced to the 
plane of an orthodox theologian. 
All this is inherent in the play, 
and a wonderful play it is, owing 
to this play wright’s power of cunn- 
ing, world-wise dialogue. It is a 
great religious play, showing with 
enormous power the difference be- 
tween the godly and the worldly, the 
brave and the cowardly. But it 
raises no religicus problem that has 
significance for the consciousness of 
our day. Shaw can deal with a 
mystic in action like Joan, but of 
the mystic in contemplation he has 
nothing to say. It might seem that 
the Ancients in Back to Methuselah 


could qualify for this rôle. But they 
don’t. They are the gloomiest figures 
in all literature, They do what no 
mystic would ever do, they con- 
template for the sake of contempla- 
tion, as an end in itself. Thus they 
are prepared to spend hours of 
eternity. There is no hint of the 
mystic’s capacity to take his eternity 
in an hour. 

Shaw’s work on religious themes 
goes off onto the circumference, and 
he seems to think that a philosophy 
of life, or even a scientific view, 
constitutes a religion. And of course 
it does. That is what I mean by 
religions. You can have as many as 
you like. William Archer, rationalist, 
was excessively pleased with Under- 
shaft’s remark in Major Barbara :— 

You have made for yourself some- 
thing that you call a morality or a 
religion or what not. It doesn’t fit the 
facts. Well, scrap it. Scrap it and get 
one that does fit. That is what is 
wrong with the world at present. It 
scraps its obsolete steam engines and 
dynamos; but it won’t scrap its-old 
prejudices and its old moralities and 
its old religions and its old political 
institutions. What’s the result? In 
machinery it does very well; but in 
morals and religion and politics it is 
working at a loss that brings it nearer 
bankruptcy every year. Don’t persist 
in that folly. If your old religion broke 
down yesterday, get a newer and a 
better one tomorrow. l 

Archer declared that he could for- 
give Shaw a lot of his shortcomings 
as a playwright for that one passage. 
Personally I can’t see the good of a 
religion if it is liable to be scrapped 
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at any moment. That’s what you do 


with scientific theories, you advance ` 


from position to position. Shaw’s 
religion, as embodied in Man and 
Superman and Back to Methuselah 
and The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet 
is based upon a given view concern- 
ing evolution. God, an ultimate 
Force, made the world, goes on 
making it, tries to make it better, 
calls in Man to lend a hand. It is 
not perfect, but striving to become 
better and better as time goes on. 
There is no hint whatever of the 
mystic stand-point that it is perfect 
already if we could only see it, and 
that there will never be any more 
perfection than there is ncw. 

Shaw’s main point is that there 
is a consistent creative Will at work. 
The worst of it is that this view 
brings into the field opposing schools 
of thought who offer elaborate Proofs 
of the Non-existence of God, that is, 
of the Life Force, and say that 
everything is done by chance. These 
two schools of thought often engage 
in the most lengthy discussions, each 
furiously offering facts in confirma- 
tion of their own view or refuta- 
tion of their opponents. Sometimes 
it is extremely difficult to follow 
what either side is actually saying. 
I can’t believe that any one, in 
whom there is still some nervous 
communication between the eye and 
the brain, could conceivably talk 
about Chance or Mechanism in con- 
nection with the Organisation we 
call the universe, and the great Force 
of Life behind it; nor can I under- 
stand why Shaw, whose stand-point 
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is unconsciously mystical, tries to 
refute these abserdities with scientif- 
ic argument. However, there it is, 
that is Shaw’s religion, Creative 
Evolution (to be scientifically proved 
in spite of the fact that an uncrea- 
tive evolution would hardly make 
much of a show _, which serves as an 
answer to the Purpose of Life, the 
Problem of Pain and even the Prob- 
lem of Evil. 

As regards that other problem 
attached to religion, the possibility 
of en Afterhere, the continuation of 
life efter death, Shaw has never had 
any sympathy with that desire. 
Many people do desire it, of course ; 
many who are bored to death if they 
are left to sperd an evening by 
themselves quite cheerfully express 
their desire to “live for ever.” It 
is thought to be unfortunate if we 
die. “The charazters in this book 
are all actual people,” writes Charles 
Macmahon Shaw, cousin of Bernard 
Shaw, at the beginning of a very 
interesting book called Shaw’s Breth- 
ren, “but, unfor.unately, many of 
thera have been loag since deceased.” 
Shaw had been asked to make com- 
ments throughout the book which he 
did, in red ink ; and under the above 
he wrote, “ Wry unfortunately? 
Would you have had them live for 
ever?” His attitude towards any 
life zo come is similar. Not that he 
is blind to the the sretic merits of the 
Eastern view of reincarnation (as we 
understand it this side). Keegan, 
one of his deepes: characters, tells, 
in jchn Bulls Other Island, how 
during his travels he came upon a 
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dying Hindoo who 
told me one of those tales of unmerited 
misfortune, of cruel ill-luck, of relent- 
Iess persecution by destiny, which 
sometimes wither the commonplaces of 
consolation on the lips of a priest. 
But this man did not complain of his 
misfortunes. They were brought upon 
him, he said, by sins committed in a 
former existence. Then, without a 
word of comfort from me, he died with 
a clear-eyed resignation that my most 
earnest exhortations have rarely pro- 
duced in a Christian, and left me sitting 
there by his bedside with the mystery 
of this world suddenly revealed to me. 
I now come to that other great 
problem which belongs to religion— 
morality. It can be said at once 
that in the narrow sense Shaw is no 
moralist. No other writer in modern 
times, with the exception of Have- 
lock Ellis, is less of a moralist. Both 
these great men held that morals 
cannot possibly be fixed, but must 
be continually in the melting-pot. 
But the broad eternal problem, the 
great moral and religious problem, 
What shall I do to be saved? Shall 
I sell all and give to the poor? 
Serve God or Mammon? Obey 
materialism or the higher values ?— 
this is often central in Shaw’s plays. 
And it is here that we come upon 
the greatness of Shaw the playwright 
and the weakness of Shaw as a leader 
of thought. He does not know the 
answer to this question. He gives 
the answer eloquently in terms of 
materialism—but undermines it. 
Shaw himself is a single man if ever 
there was one; we cannot think of 
him as in any sense a divided being. 


But the thinker, the playwright, is 
remarkably divided upon this moral 
problem. It is fascinating to see the 
twists and turns he takes, his deepest 
insight and spiritual knowledge again 
and again turning against his hard- 
and-fast political intelligence. 

It would take too much space and 
too mañy quotations to demonstrate 
this properly. Still, any one can 
follow up the indications. In John 
Bull’s Other Island we have Broad- 
bent advancing the doctrine of ab- 
solute materialism. He is going to 
make poor old Ireland into a splendid 
place by means of money and 
modernism and thorough efficiency in 
the service of Mammon. “There 
are only two qualities in the world,” 
he says, “efficiency and inefficiency, 
and only two sorts of people: the 
efficient and the inefficient.” And 
he explains how he is going to save 
Ireland by efficiency. He is absolute- 
ly self-satisfied, complacent, soft- 
hearted, and cruel. “ Poor lost soul,” 
says Keegan, aside, “so cunningly 
fenced in with invisible bars.” And 
with an irony more sustained than 
anywhere else in Shaw’s plays, 
Keegan points out that all that will 
come of it will be that the voice of 
the Angelus shall be drowned and 
that their place of torment shall be 
as clean and orderly as a prison. 
“ For four wicked centuries,” he con- 
cludes, “ the world has dreamed this 
foolish dream of efficiency ; and the 
end is not yet. But the end will 
come.” (As I write we see that the 
end is coming; for the country that 
has gone all out for the gospel of 
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Efficiency at the expense of every- 
thing else is—Germany. ) 

But in Major Bagbara the scales 
are weighted heavily on the side 
of materialism. With extraordinary 
virulence and conviction Undershaft 
preaches the gospel of possessions. 
His audacity is unexampled. Thou 
shalt die ere I die. Murder rather 
than poverty. The making of any- 
thing that will bring in money. 
Anything in fact to overcome the 
great crime of being poor. He is 
rich and powerful because he runs 
an armaments factory. He shows 
his daughter, Barbara, round this 
factory. She believes in salvation 
through the spirit, and she hates the 
place. “ Justify ycurself,” she cries, 
“shew me some light through the 
darkness of this dreadful place, with 
its beautiful clean workshops, and 
respectable workmen, and model 
homes.” He replies ‘‘ Cleanliness and 
respectability do rot need justifica- 
tion, Barbara: they justify them- 
selves. I see no darkness here, no 
dreadfulness.” He gives them work, 
he gives them money—and therefore 
happiness. “ Their sows are hungry,” 
he says, “because their bodies are 
full.” (Which by no means fol- 
lows!) It is Broadbent speaking 
again, and Keegan again. But the 
Broadbent is far more powerful and 
the Keegan is subdued. This strange 
play ends with the complete tri- 
umph of Undershaft, the out-and-out 
materialist. It is so monstrous a 
conclusion that one never finds any 
critic facing up to it. 

In Heartbreak House Shaw returns 
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to the theme. Any one who wants to 


experience the clash of fundamental _ 


ideas, presented better than they 
have ever been presented before or 
wil ever be again, any one who 
doubts whether he can find high 
dramatic intellestual tension in the 
pleys of Shaw, could not do better 
than read the passages between 
Elie Dunn and Captain Shotover. 


Sh2 wants to merry old Mangan for ` 


his money. She thinks she is be- 
ing prudent. ‘It is prudent,” says 
Shotover, “to gain the whole world 
and lose your ovn soul. But don’t 
forget that your soul sticks to you if 
you stick to it; but the world has a 
way of slipping through your fin- 
gers.” But Ellie is not impressed. 
“ Old-fashioned people think you can 
have a soul without money,” she 
replies. ‘‘ They taink the less money 
yor have the more soul you have. 
Young people nowadays know better. 
A soul is a very expensive thing to 
keep.” And ske enumerates the 
many things it needs which can only 
be got with money. Her argu- 
ments are strong. “I can’t argue,” 
says Shotover, “I’m too old: my 
mind is made up and finished. All 
I cen tell you is that, old-fashioned 
or new-fashioned, if you sell yourself, 
you deal your scul a blow that all 
the books and pictures and concerts 


_ and scenery in the world can’t heal.” 


He tries to run away, but she holds 
onto him and says that she must 
marry Mangan tc save her soul from 
the poverty that is damning her by 
inckes. “Riches will damn you ten 
times deeper. Riches won’t save 
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even your body, ” he replies. “ Old- 
fashioned again,” she retorts. ‘‘ We 
know now that the soul is the body, 
and the body the soul. They tell 
us they are different because they 
want to persuade us that we can 
keep our souls if we let them make 
slaves of our bodies. I am afraid 
you are no use to me, Captain.” 
And he has no answer. He says it 
- confuses him to be answered, it dis- 
courages him. “You are looking 
for a rich husband, ” he cries. “At 
your age I looked for hardship, 
danger, horror and death, that I 
might feel the life in me more in- 
tensely. I did not let the fear of 
death govern my life ; and my reward 
was, I had my life. You are going 
to let the fear of poverty govern 
your life; and your reward will be 
that you will eat, but you will not 
live.” The two voices rise and fall. 
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The mighty opposites are poised in 
mortal combat. The voice of one is 
as strong as the voice of the other 
and yet the voice of one is stronger. 
It is the voice of the captain that 
rises above this tempest of the mind, 
and when as the play draws to its 
close he says that happiness is no 
good, you can be happy only when 
you are half alive, and that there is 
no blessing on that happiness—then 
Ellie cries—‘‘ Life with a blessing! 
that is what I want. Now I know 
the real reason why I couldn’t marry 
Mr. Mangan: there would be no 
blessing on our marriage. There is 
a blessing on my broken heart. 
There is a blessing on your beauty, 
Hesione. There is a blessing on 
your father’s spirit. Even on the 
lies of Marcus there is a blessing; 
but on Mr. Mangan’s money there 
is none. ” 

Joun STEWART COLLIS 


A NOTE ON THE “GITA” 


We are indebted to Shri Moorkoth 
Kunhappa for information on a study 
of the Bhagavad-Gita from a very 
unusual angle which Shri K. C. N. 
Vazunthavar recently contributed to 
Mathrubhumi, a Malayalam weekly. 
In “The Architecture of the Gita’’ he 
has proved how well planned and 
dextrously executed a work of art the 
Gita is. According to him the Gita is 
composed of six chapters on Jeevatma 
(the human individual), the next six 
on Paramaima (the Supreme Spirit) 
and the last six on the nature of the 
relationship between the two. The 
sequence of these divisions was decided 
by the nature of the persons to whom 
each is addressed. Men whose lives 
emphasise the feevaima are taught 


what Jeevatma is and then what the 
Ultimate or Pavamatma is, in whom 
they should aim to be immersed. 
Having shown the starting-point and 
the goal, the Gita explains the connec- 
tion between the two, Interconnected 
though the chapters are, each is self- 
contained, and if we disregard the few 
verses that serve as links, they will all 
shine as eighteen separate little Gitas. 
Each chapter again contains a verse or 
two that contains its essence, so that 
the following verses read in sequence 
are claimed to give a summary of the 
Gita: TII. 71, UI. 42-3, IV. 41-2, V. 
29, VI. 32, VII. 27, VIII. 21, IX. 34, 
X. 42, XI. 55, XII. 8, XIII. 32-3, XIV. 
19, XV. 18, XVI. 21-2, XVII. 28, and 
XVIII. 57. 


THE VALUE OF REINCARNATION IN 
1 PRACTICAL LIFE 


[ Shri P. Nagaraja Rao, M. A., writes here of the Doctrine of Hope 
which, with its complementary Doctrine of Responsibility or Karma offers a 
needed corrective to the myopia prevailing in the modern world.—Ep. ] 


The doctrines of reincarnation and 


karma are integral to a sound phi- 
losophy of life. They are not abstract 
metaphysical doctrines invented by 
theorists and elaborated by theolo- 
gians. Indian philosophic thought 
-maintains these doctrines as a part 
of its general outlook, not in the 
interest of speculative metaphysics 
but for the light they throw on the 
ultimate significance of life. This 
is not to suggest that the doctrines 
do not stand the test of logic or of 
scientific ways of thinking. The 
significant claims of human life 
should never be sacrificed -on the 
altar of a delimited conception of 
reason. 


Human life on this planet is 


limited and hedged in, in every way. 
The race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong ; neither 
is there always bread for the wise, 
nor riches for the men of under- 
standing. We all struggle with 
hopes and fears, love and hate. 
With all this we witness men’s ir- 
repressible thirst for life. They take 
to human life and existence without 
any misgiving, without being deter- 
red by the experiences of disillusion- 
ment. They hand on this question- 
able gift called life to successive 
generations, who take to it with an 


unquestioning ccnfidence similar to 
that of their progenitors. This 
optimism in life ‘to use the phrase ` 
of G. Lowes Dickenson) overrides 
the demands of intellect and refuses 
to De lured by tke current scientific 
rationalist creeds. 

Human life has a definite purpose 
and the evolutionary process a 
meaning. If we do not posit such 
a conception we need not care for 
man or his behaviour. Man would 
be the offspring of apes, and his 
virtue and vice, his civilisation and 
vardalism, the by-products of an 
Cidipus-complex, or of his ductless 
glands. Once we posit, however, 
that the ideal of life is not mere life, 
but the development of the Spirit 
of man, we are able to see how one 
human life is not enough. Death 
loses all its horrer because there is 
bourd to be the spportunity for the 
continuous development of spirit in 
a number of lives. Moral effort is 
meaningful because the ground 
covered is to be extended. 

Every baser impulse turned into 
sweetness, every meaner motive master- 
ed, svery humbling weakness overcome 
counts in this effort. 

Samsara, as Professor Radha- 
krishnan put it, “is a succession of 
spiritual opporttnities.”. There is 
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no liquidation of moral efforts. Such 
a liquidation is possible only in a 
spiritually bankrupt world. 

Further, a little reflection on 
human life points to the fact that 
life is not so transcendently good 
that it deserves, without reference 
to anything else, to be treated as a 
good in itself. Man certainly has a 
destiny more august than the enjoy- 
ment of a life of sensual pleasures 
for a period of threescore years and 
ten. A life that is a round of pleas- 
ures may be acceptable to a few 
fortunate men but it certainly does 
not commend itself to the imagina- 
tive and the intelligent. Dickenson 
observes with great insight that 
too few of us surely attain the good 
even of which we are capable; too 
many are capable of too little, and all 
are capable for a short time. 

This is argument enough for the 
doctrine of rebirth. But this 
doctrine has a very long intellectual 
ancestry. 

Pythagoras, Plato and Empedocles 
regard rebirth as almost axiomatic. ... 
If we turn_to the Hebrews, there are 
traces of it in Philo and it was def- 
initely adopted in the Kabbala. The 
Sufi writers accept it. About the begin- 
ning of the Christian era it was current 
in Palestine.... Within the Christian 
Church it was held during the first 
centuries by isolated Gnostic sects.... 
Origen believed in it. In the Middle 
Ages the tradition was continued by 
the numerous sects collectively known 
as Cathari. At the Renaissance Bruno 
upheld it....Swedenborg states it in 
modified form. Goethe played with it, 
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while Lessing and Herder believed in 
it seriously...and among the con- 
temporary philogophers there are at 
least half a dozen who believe in it. 

Many philosophers in East and 
West have used their powers of 
reason to prove the immortality of 
soul and the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion. In the East, the Indian 
materialist Carvaka asked, “ After 
the body is cremated and reduced 
to ashes, how can it ever return to 
life? ” Subsequent systems have 
answered this. This is the problem 
the ideal spiritual aspirant Na- 
ciketas set before Yama, the Lord 
of Death. “ There is a doubt regard- 
ing the man who is dead; some say 
he survives and others, he does 
not.” The Nyaya writer Udayana 
has a book explaining the nature of 
the Self—Atmatativa Viveka. Kumar- 
ila has examined the reality and 
established the nature of Self and 
the necessity for rebirth in his Sloka 
Vartika. Plato in his Timæus has 
argued in favour of the immortality 
of the soul. Kant has accepted it 
as a postulate. Among the nine- 
teenth-century thinkers McTaggart’s 
attempt with reference to this topic 
is most impressive and illuminating. 
(See his Nature of Existence, Vol. 
II, Chapter LXIII.) If the self is 
not produced by the body it reed 
not be ended when the body is de- 
stroyed. If we admit a beginning 
for the soul it cannot be immortal. 
Immortality is incompatible with 
creation at birth or destruction at 
death. 


1 An Idealist View of Life. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, pp. 286-7. 
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The problems of human education, 
moral progress and spiritual growth 
have meaning and gignificance only 
if we accept the doctrine of re- 
incarnation. Without such accept- 
ance they are mere wavering and 
amusing activities with no end in 
view except a life of sensation. As 
at the biological level, so in human 
life too, there is the law of con- 
tinuity or progress. At the human 
level the ideal of man is to become 
perfect. The educability and per- 
fectibility of man cannot rest on the 
unsound doctrine that there is 
nothing before the cradle and beyond 
the grave. Man builds his edifice 
of perfection not in one life but 
through intense struggle in a number 
of lives. Every physical and mental 
„act of man produces an effect on 
the character, the disposition, the 
instincts and the tendencies of the 
agent. This effect is carried in the 
form of vdsands or samskaras, 1. €., 
mental impressions in the discarnate 
soul (si#ksma Sarira). The ancient 
theory of a finer body ( Jinga Sarira ) 
has received support from psychical 
research today. Sceptical scientists 
hostile to the doctrine of survival, 
like Hyslop and Alfred Russel 
Wallace, have accepted the reality 
of psychic phenomena. 

The Gita? points out that spiritual 
worth acquired by any one, however 
meagre it may be, is never destroy- 
ed. The imperfzct yogic powers 
attained in one life secure for the 
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aspirant apprcpriate opportunities 
in the next life for the completion of 
the endeavour. 

The building up of human per- 
scnality and ths possibility of moral 
improvement necessitate the doctrine 
of reincarnatior.. One life is hardly 
enough for a man of average abilities 
tc build up his personality. Human 
beings cannot have an adequate 
glimpse of the eternal values of life. 
The art of sou! making is a hard 
task. Many are called and few are 
ckesen. Amonz thousands of men 
that strive only a few attain. 

Reincarnation gives opportunity 
to many a Jucas to make amends 
for his sins. It would mean frustra- 
tion of the divine purpose if men 
had only one life and no opportun- 
ity to become perfect. The in- 
numerable dea:hs of infants and 
ycung men all cvez the world would 
be a dead loss if they should have 
nc opportunity for further develop- 
ment. Life Et2rnal and utter an- 
ninilation are not the only alter- 
natives, as some sectarian theologies 
hald. Infinite opportunities are 
provided for th2 soul to save itself. 
The great Lord, Isvara, is not a 
cruel, whimsical deity witnessing 
with amusement the universal drama 
of life. He is not the mere ultimate 
goal, nor is He merely the Lord of 
th2 universe. Ee is the friend of all 
of us (suhrd sarvabhiitanam ).* 

Our criminal codes, laws of punish- 
ment and prisors have for their final 





1 Ibid., pp. 289-292. 

2 Chapter VI, verses 41-42. 
3 Ibid., VII, 3. 

4 Ibid., V. 29. 
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object the improvement of man. 
Progress, civilisation and new orders 
are possible because there are going 
to be opportunities for the develop- 
ment of man in a series of births. 
If that is denied, these have no 
place. Any reform in these spheres 
must have in view the principle of 
reincarnation. 

In the very art of living it is belief 
in the doctrine of reincarnation that 
gives hope and substance to life. It 
fills us with zest and enthusiasm 
and makes our effort a reality. The 
concept of progress and reform 
acquires a stable basis and an added 


meaning. This belief again is our 
safeguard against the corrosive in- 
fluence of pessimistic creeds. But 
for this doctrine life would bear 
very hard upon us. Minus it, human 
life is indeed 
-..a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon 
the’stage, 
And then is heard no more’; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
The possibility of reincarnation 
gives direction and purpose to life. 


P. NAGARAJA Rao 


THE MORAL CODE 


Mr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling in the 
recently received Autumn 1943 Person- 
alist writes editorially on ‘Scientific 
Data and Spiritual Fact.” If they 
are often wrongly placed in opposition, 
it is because of the exaggerated claims 
of the scientist who claims a monopoly 
for the field of his analysis and 
observation. 

We are learning these days something of 
the necessities of human happinéss. They 
are not the material things which make life 
comfortable, but the spiritual gifts that 
enrich it. We can get along without an 
electric refrigerator, but we cannot get along 
without God. 

The allegation of an opposition 
between scientific data and spiritual 
fact is due to a failure to perceive the 
common universal laws that determine 
both, It is common, though erroneous, 
to regard morality as something impos- 
ed by arbitrary custom, to consider 
rules of conduct and behaviour the 
original prescriptions of the moralist. 


But deeper thought convinces of the 
need for the moral code and in that 
need can be seen how morality or 
higher and more intelligent life has its 
roots in following nature and co- 
operating with nature in the full 
course of self-evolution. 

Nature, as Mr. Flewelling points out 
here, punishes the glutton; the man of 
violence risks a violent end; the liar 
and the cheat ultimately deceive 
themselves more than others; the law- 
breaker, even if he escapes the police, 
lives in perpetual dread. He who 
hates surrounds himself with a whole 
complex of hateful responses and false 
judgments that turn all the brightness 
of life into darkness. There is no 
escape, since the law works on all 
planes. Says Mr. Flewelling :— 


These laws of human nature are as inevit- 
able as the functioning of plants and animals, 
or the law of gravitation, or the diffusion of 
light, or the swing of the planets. Spiritual 
law may act in a higher realm but it is no 
less certain in its results. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 
U — 


FICTION—POETRY—PHILOSOPHY * 


In 1853 was published anonymously 
in The Dublin University Magazine a 
remarkable series of papers. Whoever 
the author was, it is neither possible 
nor necessary at this distance of time 
to penetrate the veil of anonymity. 
But we have the writings which make 
the present book. If they will not give 
us the name of the writer they surely 
tell us much about his abilities. Even a 
casual reading can prove that the writer 
of The Dream of Ravan was a great 
poet and a greater mystic, well versed 
in the Eastern systems of philoso- 
phy and mystical psychology and 
- one who commanded an inexhaustible 
store of myth, legend and popular 
anecdote. The Dream of Ravan is un- 
doubtedly the work not only of a great 
philosopher-poet but also of one who 
had realised on his pulse the synthet- 
ic vision of life, who saw things in 
their true universal relations. 

The subtitle gives us an indication 
at the very threshold that more is 
meant than meets the eye. The story 
is quite simple. Though significant 
portions of Valmiki'’s Ramayana are 
recaptured through suggestion and 
allusion, the main incident develops 
out of the epic struggle between Rama 
and Ravana, described in the original 
at great length. Ravana, retiring to 
rest after a hard-fought day of battle 
with his adversary, has a fearful dream. 
Waking up in alarm he summons his 
wise men and counsellors to interpret 


the signification oi the crowding night- 
marish visions he has had. The narra- 
tior. of the dream by Ravana, the 
exclamations and the interlocutions of 
the listening sages and finally the full 
explenaticn of the cream by another 
sage make up the simple but dramatic 
scheme of The Dream of Ravan. 

That this interlude of mystical vision 
and its explanaticn are not found in 
the Ramayana of Falmiki should in no 
way affect the cuthenticity of the 
original, from which the anonymous 
contributor to Tke Dublin University 
Magazine freely quotes, sometimes giv- 
ing even the origmal Sanskrit verses. 
Thaz it is a later composition than the 
Rawayana is self-evident. But none 
of these textual and academic question- 
ings can detract from the basic value 
of the allegory which the unknown 
author has developed out of a well- 
known mythological situation. One 
migkt as well quest:on the historicity of 
Ravana himself! The dream is a mere 
scaffolding, a basis and an opportunity 
for er.unciating a large body of philo- 
sophical and mystical truths. If the 
dream is strange and even sometimes 
weird, the explanation, which is certain- 
ly more important, is clear and illumin- 
ating. 

What Ravana actually. saw in his 
visions may here be briedy summarised. 
Wandering alone in a wonderful land 
from which all life had fled and where 
gigantic forms of Cead life looked out 





*The Dream of Ravan: A Mystery Allegory. Wick an Introduction by SopHia WADIA. 
( International Book House, Ltd., Bombay. Rs. 2/8) 
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with a sad eternal beauty, he meets the 
beautiful Zingarel—symbolically his 
“‘spirit’s primeval bride” and the 
eternal complement of his unity—who 
sings songs of sad remembrance. She 
has about her wrist an amulet which 
ensures her safety but suddenly it falls 
off and a huge sea-monster carries her 
away. Ravana desperately pursues 
the monster in order to rescue the 
symbol of his heart’s desire but is 
baffled in his attempt, though with the 
aid of the Tritons of the sea he succeeds 
in restoring to her the amulet. Dis- 
consolate, he wanders forlorn in a 
silent and desolate universe where time 
remains suspended and space is not and 
he sees three mirages, blue, white and 
black. These confuse him thoroughly ; 
then there comes a huge deluge on the 
flood of which he sees a phantom ship 
with the seven great Rishis and is 
taken on board. Ravana, however, 
loses his balance and falls overboard, 
straight into the mouth of a shell- 
demon of the sea. Though he is 
instantly saved by a Rakshasa follower 
who somehow happens to be there, the 
fall has deprived him of consciousness 
and on recovery he finds himself on a 
little island near Lanka, attended upon 
by his own Queen, Mandodari. 


Mandodari’s dejection at the mention 
of Zingarel and her being consoled by 
the Rishis affords an opportunity for 
an explanation of the three radical 
qualities—Saiva, Rajas and Tamas, into 
which primordial Unity divides itself. 
To any reader of the Bhagavad-Gita 
the three Gunas are well known but 
the interpretation which the author of 
The Dream of Ravan gives, compels 
attention. Tamas is explained in a 
negative sense as “the absence of all 
knowledge, feeling, motion...the moral 


basis of matter” and Rajas as the 
characteristic of moral life, or soul; 
“the dark opacyty...penetrated with 
a fiery and turbid glare but not yet 
rendered purely transparent.” Satva 
is explained as the characteristic of 
spirit in antithesis to body and soul, 
to matter and life. Their changing 
mutual relations and their progressive 
metamorphosis is further explainec :— 

As sense was wakened into passion or senti- 
ment—sentiment itself has risen*into eternal 
principle....Still beyond the isolated Satva 
quality is the sphere called the pure Salva... 
pure being, pure truth, pure goodness—vi2wed 
as one simple essence. This seems attained 
only when all isolation is renounced ; when the 
Satva, re-entering predominant into the Rajas 
and Tamas, and penetrating them with its 
influence, all three isolated prismatic rays 
coalesce into pure universal light, and a con- 
sciousness of divine reunion. 

In the process of self-integration, in 
the reascension of matter towards 
spirit, Tamas is accepted and under- 
stood as a necessary basis, potentially 
both Rajas and Satva, and only waiting 
to be purged and purified through the 
infinite travail of love and suffering. 
“ Through the anguish of the fire alone 
can the black coal of the mine become 
transmuted into light.” Not less il- 
luminating is the sage’s explanation 
of the four conditions of being under 
which man exists. The inmost sphere 
in which the individualised spirit lives 
the ecstatic life (Twrya), then the 
transitional stage, in which the spirit 
is immersed in complete unconscious- 
ness (Sushupit), gradually waking under 
the influence of an illusive knowledge 
to a shadowy world of dreams (Swapna) 
and finally reaching the outpost of 
waking consciousness where matter 
and sense are triumphant (Jagrat) . 

Against the background of such 
teachings the symbolic and moral in- 
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terpretation of the dream is offered. 
The desolate land symbolises the mortal 
existence where deathymoral and phys- 
ical, reigns supreme, till man renounces 
it to return to real life. The three 
mirages are explained as the illusions 
of Space, Time and Matter, which have 
no real existence and are but transient 
phenomena, only methods of analysis 
and understanding. To the Spirit 
there is neither Time nor Space nor 
yet the mnultitudinous ` divisions of 
Matter. And what is true of matter 
is true of individualised personalities— 
all aspects of and sparks from the same 
eternal Absolute. 

It is impossible, within the brief 
scope of this review, to explain in any 
detail the vast body of philosophical 
and mystical truths which the final 
explanation of the dream, as also the 
choruses of the Rishis, elucidate. A 
delicate poetic sensibility, unquestion- 
able proof of which can be found in 
many passages, as in the “ Song of the 
Mysterious Wanderer,” is seen here 
working in unison with a dynamic spir- 
itual insight that presents, with charm- 
ing clarity and ease, an integrated 
view of the universe and of being, the 





rea_ity of the evolutionary process and 
the need for self-effort and self-eleva- 
tion, falsifying the antithesis declared 
by the West bstween reason“ and 
instinct, between flesh and spirit—a 
misleading dichotomy to the dangers 
of which the West is but now slowly 
waking. If today a civilisation sick of 
itself is in search of a cure, it must 
disavow the tyrarny of false reasoning, 


the triumph of which has been scep- . 


ticism and moral chaos. What can save 
reason itself from dissolution is alone 
the unyielding foundation of a living 
metaphysical belief. A belief that: the 
concept of absolut: truth, with its corol- 
lary of the absolute validity of moral 
and ethical norms, can withstand the 
pressure of humanity’s instinctive will 
to lve and to live happily. The advice 
to Ravana to strive towards inner 
spiricual regeneration is something 
which the twentieth century needs as 
much as Ravana did. The Dream of 
Ravan is fiction as well as philosophy ; 
myth as well as mysticism. It is a 
poetical presentation of ancient wis- 
dom, a strange but wise anonymous 
book, a precious gift from the unknown. 

V. M. INAMDAR 


INDIA: A BINOCULAR VIEW * 


Two English writers, both admirably 
but differently equipped for the task, 
have ‚presented English readers with 
books on the present social conditions 
of the Indian peoples with some descrip- 
tion of their modern history, of their 
contemporary political problems and of 
the solutions which the writers would 
favour. Mr. Brailsford’s work is likely 
to be the weightier in its effect on 


English Opinion ; Zor he is an eloquent 
writer of liberal-socialist views, whose 
writings upon social questions are 
deservedly well-krown and valued for 
their reliability as to facts and their 
integrity in judgment. Mr. John S. 
Hoyland’s work may be less impressive 
to English intellectual opinion, but in 
some respects his is the better book ; he 
has lived for many years among Indians 
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in India as a social and religious worker, 
he is a Christian with a reverence for 
the religious spirit of India and a 
knowledge of her scriptures and tradi- 
tions gained through intimate and 
affectionate relations with Indian peo- 
ple; at the same time he is a social 
student in the modern sense, not 
unversed in political and statistical 
literature. Of the facts of Indian life 
these two very different observers give 
accounts that closely confirm each 
other: they are in agreement also in 
their picture of the political scene, in 
condemning the offer of conditional self- 
government to India as having been an 
unreal proposal, and in the urgency 
with which they press for the speediest 
possible liberation of India from the 
British raj. 

It would be a good thing if every 
politically conscious English man and 
woman would read both books, for in 
so far as they would receive the same 
general impression from two witnesses 
so free from any collusion either con- 
scious or unconscious, English readers 
would gain at least the confidence that 
is needed in order to read the news 
from India. The remoteness, vastness 
and complexity of the Indian problem 
have largely discouraged them from 
seriously attempting to form an opinion 
on it, but after this reading they would 
feel that they had a fair general grasp, 
serviceable for their political orienta- 
tion, of what the Indian question is. 
And they would be chiefly impressed— 
or depressed—by the revelation of the 
almost incredible material poverty of 
the conditions under which this portion 
of mankind—no less than one-fifth of 
the whole—lives and multiplies. 


How far this appalling poverty is due 
to a peculiar capacity for economic 
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exploitation on the part of the British, 
is perhaps rather an unreal question, 
and even Mr. @Brailsford, from his 
socialist and anti-imperialist stand- 
point, prefers to leave it undecided. 
No one supposes that India’s millions 
would have been free from economic 
exploitations had the British never 
assumed empire over them, for the 
tendency to extremes of wealth and 
poverty was excessive under her pre- 
vious empires, and no one denies that 
there have been some kinds of ecoromic 
and social progress under British rule, 
especially in this century. At the end 
of this war—indeed already—India will 
actually be the creditor country and 
Britain the debtor, and—which is more 
important—a large and controlling ma- 
jority of the directorates of capitalistic 
enterprise in India will be in the 
hands of Indians. But even if British 
political supremacy gave to Indians—as 
indeed it may—ultimate ascendency in 
the merely financial-economic measure- 
ment of the international exchanges, it 
would still be the evil that needs to be 
removed, and one which brings about, 
at deeper levels, effects that issue in 
widespread destitution. 


It is the imposition upon India of 
the secular culture of the Western 
world, especially the techno-plutocratic 
system of economy which was an 
indigenous growth in Britain and has 
become a world phenomenon which 
constitutes the Indian problem. To 
give to a large country, or toa group 
of countries, a single and reliable 
money system would, in the West, be 
regarded as a blessing; but in India, 
where at the same time forces were re- 
leased which disintegrated much of the 
old village-community life, enhance- 
ment of money-power has entailed 
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the worst abuses of petty usury by 
Indians themselves, reducing both the 
cultivators and the ikdustrial workers 
to destitution. Actually it is neither 
the arrogance nor the greed of the 
Western sahibs, thcugh there has been 
too much of both, from which India 
has suffered most, but the pressure 
of a cultural outlook which, is alien 
to India but so natural to the British 
that, even when they seek. with 
humility and self-sacrifice to. serve the 
good of India—and many have done 
so—their efforts still tend to accelerate 
the decay of India’s native vitality. 
Save for some rare spirits—of whom 
Mr. Hoyland seems to be one—the 
best they can think of doing is to 
educate Indians in the literature, 
science and arts of the West. No 
serious effort has been made to found 
the new university life primarily upon 
- India’s own humanist traditions and 
literature, or to secure her approach to 
the new material knowledge from her 
own point of view. 


This has surely been the most serious 
defect in Britain’s discharge of her 
responsibility as the paramount power ; 
and it is rather strange that neither of 
these writers should mention it. Both 
have a good deal to say of the British 
policy of “ dividing to rule, ” a practice 
which certainly needs to be kept under 
scrutiny, but morally is perhaps better 
taken as a matter of course, for on the 
plane of politics itself every nucleus of 
power, small or large, military, bureau- 
cratic, commercial or of any other 
kind, works for its own ascendency by 
dividing the interests and forces that 
are subject to it. This method is so 
inherent in the nature of political 
power that it may also be practised 
unconsciously, as Mr. Brailsford, after 


careful examination of the facts, is 
inclined to think it often has been by 
the British in India. It may not be 
open to the British or to any other 
rulers of India, pest, present or future, 
native or alien, greatly to change the 
conditions that beset power politics, 
but by enabling Indians to develop 
culturally from their own spiritual 
roots the Britis. would have lost 
nothing and Irdians would have 
gained much. 


Tke dominance of a foreign and very 
different type of culture operates as 
a factor of genera! discouragement. It 
may inhibit the vital energies of a 
people or increase their expression on 
lower levels, as it is doing, perhaps, in 
the dangerously rapid growth of the 
Indian populatior. It is difficult for 
a Western observer not to think that 
there is somethin, in the religious or 
general cultural ideas of India which 
is actually preventive of right relations 
between her spiritual aspirations and 
her practical activities, between the 
cultural and the tachnical. However, 
a reliable judgment on this point is 
hardly. possible in an India crudely 
subjected to the impacts of Western 
technology. Indiz’s own intellectual 
and spiritual life has become almost 
stat.c under these conditions ; whereas, 
if it had been free and progressive, it 
might have brought forth from within 
itself many of the essential reforms for 
lack of which ag-iculture languishes 
and the people perish. Superstitions 
still prevent the proper use of cattle 
and the compostirg of all waste and 
excrement for return to the soil, 
although the latter reform alone would 
soon raise the vitality of Indian 
agriculture by Ioo der cent. Not even 
the spiritual authcrity of Mr. Gandhi 
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has been able to remove the prejudices 
that obstruct that simple and natural 
improvement. 

Where superstitions are deeply 
imbedded in religious systems they 
must either be cleared away by a new 
growth from within the people’s own 
spiritual consciousness, or else they 
must be destroyed by external forces, 
and sometimes both processes may 
operate at once. Patience constrains 
us to work for the one kind of solution, 
impatience makes us hope for the other. 
It is when these authors are discussing 
the caste system, religious tabus, the 
effects of the cults of non-violence and 
of handicraft revival, that their different 
attitudes appear in sharpest contrast. 


Mr. Brailsford often finds patience 
difficult, he confesses that he sometimes 
wanted to publish and distribute 
broadcast in India a tract on “The 
Necessity of Atheism ” as Shelley once 
did in Ireland. Looking at the Muslim- 
Hindu difficulty and the divisiveness of 
the castes, he deplores religion as “a 
force that divides mankind,” and puts 
his trust (rather faintly) in scientific 
and economic progress to plough in the 
ancient weeds and crops together and 
raise from the fallow some quite novel 
harvest. He looks forward wistfully, 
as do so many Western-educated 
Indians themselves, to an India taking 
its example from Russia, where an 
atheist government has made out of 
somewhat similarly complex material, 
“a mighty industrial power, and could 
have attained comfort had it not been 
compelled to make guns instead of 
butter.’ Whether perhaps that kind 
of progress may not lead to guns 
inevitably is a doubt he does not 
confess to, but there is a note of sadness 
and diffidence in his conclusion, a 


misgiving as to whether, even with 
her independence wholly won, India’s 
future is likely to be much happier 
after all. 


Mr. Hoyland is of a more hopeful 
spirit. The pathos of his pictures of 
Indian poverty and suffering is more 
moving and human, yet he nearly 
always brings in something witna a 
savour of salvation in it; again and 
again he recalls reformative or palliative 
efforts that have been made, not wholly 
without success ; shows us some gleam 
of good-will or good work which may 
yet be the dawn of a better day; he 
brings us closer to the being and 
intelligence of a great people, so that 
we have some feeling of its inner forces 
of healing and renewal. 


His sense of the political and social 
problem is no less objective or realistic, 
but his knowledge of Indian people 
being more personal, his contact with 
their spirituality is far more intimate. 
He knows (not that Mr. Brailsford is 
wholly unaware of it ) so much of what 
sustains the people through their 
privation and hardship—namely, their 
preservation, through practical worship 
and an ever-renewed sense of unity 
and meaning in life, of an essential 
happiness that is disappearing from 
many other parts of the earth. India 
remains, even yet, a culture that may 
never succumb to the prevailing in- 
fatuation of the age. Between the pop- 
ular worship of technical means to 
power and wealth and the phenomenon 
of non-resistance in India, there is a 
gulf which baffles the imagination of 
the typical man of the West. It may 
even be true, as Mr. Hoyland says it 
is of the students, that Indians feel 
profoundly sure 
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.ithat these motives lead ultimately to 
war, and that Western civilization is therefore 
doomed to end in self-destruction by scien- 
tific destruction on a colossal scale. The ideas 
do not come to them, except in a small 
minority of cases, from Communist propa- 
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garda. They come to them as Indians from 
their acquaintance with the Indian world 
outlook whick has been traditional for three 
thousand years, and which finds its fullest 
expression in that emazingly complex docu- | 
ment, the Gita. 

PHILIP MAIRET 


THE FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSITY * 


Few good things come out of war. 
One of them is the creation of a 
situation which breaks down old-estab- 
lished habits and complacencies and, by 
challenging old values, forces towards 
birth new. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that the temporary association of men 
and women of various races and cultures 
in the British Isles during the war, has 

. already gone some way towards bring- 
ing about a fusion of cultural ideas 
and aims among those feoples—the 
majority in the world, one hopes—who 
believe in the ultimate value of human 
life and in the possibility of the achieve- 
ment of a sane world organization 
which will make war, poverty and 

ignorance, humanity’s three major 
enemies, forever impossible. 

A pamphlet which should be widely 
read by all who envisage education in 
its better sense is that described at the 
head of this review. The Conference 
of the Association of University 
Professors and Lecturers of the Allied 
Countries in Great Britain was held 
last April at the Royal Institute, 
London, and it was, wisely, open to all 
visitors who cared to make some 
contribution. 

Here, then, in the greatest city of 
the world, were gathered together some 


of the educational élite of civilization 
for mutual help and pooling of ideas. 
Hew, then, did these learned people 
see the problems of those whose life- - 
work is to teach znd io direct, see their 
furction in relation, not to ‘‘jobs of 
work,” or careers, but to world citizen- 
ship? 

The Conference’s debate centred 
about two main themes, (a) the function 
of a University ix a modern commun- 
ity, and {b) methods of practical 
co-operation between allied Universities 
in che future. . 

The general conclusions reached are 
not easily classified, though a rough 
classification is possible on the basis of 
the general trends of thought which 
reveal the complexion of academic 
thinking today urder the impetus of a 


“world catas:roph2 from which educa- 


tion—and higher education in partic- 
ular—cannot exculpate itself. 

I think it may fairly be said that 
all the views expressed by the learned 
prcfessors reveal in common a con- 
sciousness of the higher ends of educa- 
tion, while not cne speaker adopted 
the narrow view of the old-fashioned 
teazher whose sole idea is to put on 
the labour marke: just so many more 
schoolmasters, chemists, doctors and 
whatnots., 





*The Function of a University in a Modern Community. Foreword by PROFESSOR 
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One of the best addresses was that 
of Sir Richard Livingstone who brought 
an indictment against our universities 
on the ground that they have not 
given a lead to the world in spiritual 
ideals, save the ideals of knowledge. 
And he quotes Plato with effect :— 

It is not the life of knowledge—not even if 
it includes all the sciences—that creates 
happiness and well-being, but a single branch 
of knowledge—the science of good and evil. 
Without this, medicine would still be able to 
give us health, seamanship would save lives 
at sea, and strategy win battles, but without 
the knowledge of good and evil, the use and 
excellence of these sciences will be found to 
have failed us. 

The teacher is realising, it seems, 
that it is not enough to make a student 
into a chemist: you must inculcate 
into him the right ideals towards which 
he should apply his science. (And it 
is difficult to believe that such could 
ever be made to include the discovery 
of ever more powerful explosives. ) 
“The University,” said Sir Richard, 
“will not make its full contribution to 
society until all its graduates go into 
life aware of the problems of individual 
and social conduct. ” 

This is important and interesting 
because it brings the functions of the 
university nearer to those of the 
church, renounces learning as an end 
in itself and freely subscribes to the 
pragmatic view. 

And who would say that this is 
wrong ? 

Many matters touching upon univer- 
sity organisation were dealt with :— 
what part of a professor’s time should 
be allocated to thought and private 
work and what to actual teaching and 
administrative duties? Here Professor 
Andrade, of London University, gave a 
warning against harnessing the profess- 
or too closely to the teaching task. 
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And how right he is! All universities 
should ride their professorial staffs on 
the snaffle, j 

Naturally enough, Poland’s repre- 
sentative, Professor Stanislaw Kot, 
reminded his hearers that a place of 
learning may also become a place for 
the education of fanatics, a centre for 
the breeding of hates. And he stressed 
the point that the collapse of a common 
language among the learned occurred 
in that epoch of the nineteenth century 
when science and technology made 
their greatest advances. 

Only fugitive references to individual 
speakers are possible in a very brief 
review. The importance of this Con- 
ference lies in its opportunity to pool 
ideas and ring the coin of opinion in a 
place of sound acoustics. ` Men now 
know that knowledge divorced from 
morality ts a curse, and who ever doubt- 
ed it has but to contemplate a modern 
battlefield or a soldiers’ cemetery. 

Achilles ponders in his tent, 

The kings of modern thought are dumb, 

Silent they sit and not content, 

And wait to see the future come. 


But that, these learned men well 
understand, is not enough. It may be 
that we are the ill-starred inheritors of 
Yesterday; but we are, in like case, 
the testators who bequeath, to those 
who come hereafter, Tomorrow. 


On how we inculcate the ideal of 
world peace and world service for all 
men, depends the quality of that in- 
heritance—the inheritance of a lacerat- 
ed and crucified humanity. 


The churches long since failed utt- 
erly: Shall our universities take up 
the torch and lead us on to our inherit- 
ance? 

The trend of thought among these 
representative men of Europe's culture 
fans the embers of hope that this may 
yet be so before the world crumbles to 
ruins in despair. 

i GEORGE GODWIN 
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Danie’s Paradiso. With a Transla- 
tion into English Triple Rhyme by 
LAURENCE Binvon. (Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., London. Ios. 6d.) 


With this volume Laurence Binyon 
completed, shortly before his death, 
his task of translating the Divine 
Comedy into the triple rhyme of the 
original. In his preface to his rendering 
of the Inferno ten years ago he 
described his aim as being to produce 
what could be read with pleasure as an 
English poem. And this surely is the 
essential condition of all gocd transla- 
tions. For, in Sir Edward Marsh’s 
words, “the one thing certain is that 
a poem cannot be represented by a 
piece of verse that does not stand on 
its own legs in its own language.” 
The danger for the poetic translator is 
lest in his desire to recreate the spirit 
of the original he should take undue 
liberties with the letter. This Binyon 
was toc scrupulous a scholar and also 
too sensitive a poet to do. To the end 
he strove to realise the ideal he set 
himself at the beginning, to keep as 
close to the original as he could and to 
communicate not only the sense of the 
words but something of Dan<e’s tone, 
and of his rhythm, through which in 
great measure that tone is conveyed. 

In conveying the rhythm, or what 
he called “the extraordinary fullness 
and volume of Dante’s verse, ” Binyon 
was more successful than in finding an 
English equivalent for its texture. 
This is understandable enough. The 
poetic intensity of Dante’s verse needs 
no stressing. His stvle, too, as Mr. 
T. S. Eliot has pointed out in his 
admirable essay, has “a peculiar 


lucidity—a poetic as distinguished from - 


an intellectual lucidity. The thought 


may be obscure, kut the word is lucid, 
or rather translucent.” By contrast 
in English poetry words have “a kind 
of opacity which is part of “their 
beauty.” In Biryon’s own poetry it 
is rot so much this kind of opacity 
which is particu:arly evident as a 
tendency to abszractness. He was 
not a master of vivid imagery, whether 
sensuous, intellec:ual or symbolical. 
To that extent he was not well 
qualified to convsy vividly Dante’s 
unique power in making us apprehend 
sensiously the sages of ascent to 
blessedness in tae Paradiso. But 
Danie’s language was universal in 
another sense thar. Shakespeare’s. It 
was simple and fr2e of tangled meta- 
phors, though rich in visual images. 
Much of Shakespezre is untranslatable 
to a degree that Dente never is. And 
Binyon, with his wide culture, his 
sense of the past, and his industrious 
craftsmanship, was a translator who 
could enter into the thought of Dante 
and his method, as an expression not 
only of a poet of genius but of the 
European culture of his day. His 
version, therefore, 1as unusual merits 
which only a reading can reveal. I 
must content myself with quoting kis 
rendering of the cor-cluding lines :— 
But these my wings were fledged not for 
that ight, 
Save that my mind a sudden glory 
assailed 
And its wish came revealed to it in 
that light, 
To che high imagination force now failed ; 
But like to a wheel whose circling 
nothing jars 
Already on my desire and will pre- 
vailed, 
The Love that moves the sun and the 
otter stars. 
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The Child and His Upbringing. By 
PROF. ANJILVEL V. MATTHEW, B. A., 
M. ED., with a Foreword by Miss A. B. 
Van~Doren, M. A. (M. Seshachalam 
and Co., Masulipatam. Rs. 3/-) 

Professor Matthew has written a 
sound and readable treatise with an 
idealistic tone, a minimum of technical 
terms and a wealth of common sense. 
Many who are neither parents nor 
educators would be profited by reading 
it, though the book is of interest 
primarily to those who have to do with 
children. But we all have to do with 
ourselves and Professor Matthew holds 
up an obliging if not a flattering mirror, 
We hear much about the ‘ problem ” 
or “abnormal” child. Professor 
Matthew writes also of “ problem par- 
ents” and “ abnormal teachers,” e. g., 
the sufferer from an inferiority complex 
who plays the tyrant in the home or 
the class-room, the mentor with “a 
blissful idea of his own unfailing 
rectitude.” 


Professor Matthew is inspired by 
sound educational ideals. Much that 
he says has been said many times 
before, but rarely surely with more 
obvious sincerity. Character building 


The Appeal in Indian Music. By 
Mani SAHUKAR. (Thacker and Co., 
Ltd., Bombay r. Re. 1/8) 

This is a well-written and attract- 
ively presented introduction to Indian 
classical music and should be of great 
interest to those Indians and Europe- 
ans who wish to become intelligent 
listeners to Indian music. Mrs. Sahu- 
kar has analysed Indian musical form 
and presented music in the simplified 
terms of scale, raga and tala, while her 
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and education for life are the key-notes. 
Disciplined freedom is the technique 
and the aims inélude the encouraging 
in the children of self-confidence, of 
co-operation, of interest in their work, 
of understanding of the world in which 
they live. Opportunities for self-ex- 
pression must be given, the sense of 
beauty cultivated, the love of books 
implantéd, the ideal of disinterested 
service fostered. 

The author keeps his feet on the 
ground. Though obviously a close 
student of Freud, Adler, Jung and 
their successors, he advocates neither 
intelligence tests nor the dangerous 
stirring up of the dregs of the subcon- 
scious which goes by the name of 
psycho-analysis. 

The rich psychology of ancient India 
has so much to give the educationist 
and the world in general that it is 
encouraging to find a close student of 
the new psychology of the West paying 
tribute to the Rishis and to the ancient 
Indian educational ideal. Professor 
Matthew recognises the great educa- 
tional value of “ the common life spent 
in an Ashram-like institution under an 
inspiring head.” 


E. M. Hovey 


references to European music help very 
much to clarify certain details. Funda- 
mentally, European and Indian music 
have the same basis, for the Greek 
modes, from which the former is 
developed, and the ragas are the same 
musical idea—they both present certain 
emotions in a melody type and to a 
rhythm likely to evoke the desired 
emotions in the listeners. 


There is marvellous beauty in Indian 
classical music but music is a language 
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which must be learnt, even though one 
does agree with Beethoven that ‘ music 
is a revelation higher*than all science 
and philosophy.” Mrs. Sahukar rightly 
says that 

' „in India no form of art can express life more 
richly and fully than music. Listening to 
these classical concerts one feels as if one 


The Bhagavadgita or The Song Divine 
(with, Sanskrit Text and an English 
Translation ). (Gita Press, Gorakhpur. 
As. 4; bound, As. 6% 

There are few lines of altruistic effort 
more fruitful than making widely 
available a book which gives people 
food for thought, which strengthens 
and clears their minds, enabling them 
to grasp truths which they have dimly 
felt but could not formulate. Pre- 
- eminent among such books is the 


<: Bhagavad-Gita, which is not only a 


Hindu scripture, not an Indian monop- 
‘ oly, but a book of inspiration’ for 
human beings everywhere. To have 
struck off nearly 2,000,00c copies of 
this priceless little book in the original 
Sanskrit is a record of which the Gita 


George Abraham Grierson, 1851-1941. 
By F. W. THomas and R. L. TURNER. 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 2s. 6d. ) 

Grierson’s name evokes respect and 
admiration wherever the study of 
linguistics, folklore and custom are 
respected. His Linguistic Survey of 
India is a classic. Enormous and 
indefatigable indeed must have been 
the industry in the compilation of 
those volumes. The whole undertaking, 
stupendous as it was, was for him a 
labour of love. For he had in him an 
innate love for “ the people’s tongue, ”’ 
an affection for the unsophisticated 





has entered a new world, where sound is 
supreme and all else unreal, and caught in the 
raptare of this atmasphere, one wishes that 
there was no returning from that world of 
melcdy. i 


The book has some really beautiful 
illustrations of the ragas and also of the 


‘musical instruments most often used. 


K. MAITRA 


Press may well be proud. This pocket- 
sizei edition is its latest offering. 

All works of such combined simplic- 
ity and depth are best read in the 
original or a faithful translation. Truth 
calls for no interpreter. It speaks 
and each man hears what his stage 
of development permits. 
entators present each his own point of 
view; Krishna has given His. The 
intermediary too often interposes his 
owr shadow between the seeker and 
the Light he seeks. To the reviewer’s 
mird, the value of this edition is not en- 
hanced by the prefatory essay, “The 
Greatness of the Gita,” which iniro- 
duc3s controversial points. The Ever- 
est among scriptures stands in need of 


no man’s praise. 


rustic. This short reprint of a sketch 
of his life and work from the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, though 
brief on the biographical side, is 
thorough and painstaking in the enu- 
meration of his innumerable contribu- 
tions. Grierson laid the foundations 
of linguistic enquiry in India and 
brought to most modern Indian 
languages a consciousness of their cwn 
fecundity—no small contribution to 
the renascent literary activities of 
recent years. A valuable booklet whose 
attraction is enhanced by the sine 
photographic frontispiece. 

V. MI. 
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Citizen Tom Paine. By HOWARD 
Fast. (International Book House, Ltd., 
Bombay I. Rs. 3/-) 

Hè was a man who loved justice, 
fair play, mercy and brotherhood. In 
the symmetry of a leaf, in the star- 
spangled sky, in a sunset, he saw God. 
This he proclaimed to France in its 
darkest days of Terror. He was the 
inspiration behind every revolt. His 
words were a preamble to Revolutions. 
The Blue Print of any revolutionary 
ideology. Paine, sitting down by candle- 
light and filling up pages, was the first 
stage in any fight. 

Common Sense, the Crisis Papers, and now 
the Rights of Man; that was himself, that 
was the brief, immortal spark; that turned 
empires upside down and gave man hope 
and brought him face to face with God. 

It is this aspect of Paine—his power 
as a writer, that is most emphasized in 
this work and that gives the book 
unique value. 

A citizen of the world—he had the 
same zest whether his mission placed 
him in France or America or England. 


The Story of Manimekalat. By A. S. 
PANCHAPAKESA AYYAR. (K. V. Press, 
Book Depot, Vellore. As. 10) 

With our variety of linguistic cul- 
tures it would be hardly possible for 
any one to study all of India’s princi- 
pal Janguages with a view to contact- 
ing the literature in each. The transla- 
tions and summaries of classics in 
different tongues therefore bid fair to 
be made available to a wider audience 
through English. Shri Ayyar, who is 
himself the author of a large number of 
original works, has here retold in plain 
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He possessed nothing—a rag in his 
valise and a shirt on his back—-although 
millions of his Books were sold every- 
where. He lived the life of a Sanyasi 
and seemed to follow—though uncon- 
sciously—the injunctions of the Gita. 

That over 130 years after his death 
his words should have the ring of 
contemporary significance speaks for 
the eternal values which he was 
struggling to attain, His distinguishing 
quality was his avoidance’ of the in- 
herent negativism of the political zealot. 
To this end he wrote his Age of Reason 
in which he proclaimed :-— 

I believe in one God and no more, and I 
hope for happiness beyond this life. Ido not 
believe in the creed professed by any Church. 
My own mind is my own Church. 

It lifts his entire aim and efforts 
above the ordinary plane and places 
them against a background of sub- 
lime, spiritual striving. The publishers 
deserve our thanks for placing this 
invaluable book before the Indian 
public. 

R. K. NARAYAN 


English prose with a short critical 
introduction the narrative of the well- 
known Tamil classical epic of the poet 
Sattan of the second century A. D. 
Manimekalai is one of the two earliest 
and greatest Tamilepics and Shri Ayyar 
has earned the gratitude of all who do 
not know Tamil for giving them a 
brief—a rather too brief—acquaintance 
with the great work. The descriptive 
and philosophical ‘portions, which are 
no small attraction in the original, have 
been excluded. 


V. M.I. 
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Behind the Mud Walls. By FREDA 
Bepi. (The Unity Publishers, Lahore. 
Rs. 5/- ) t 

Freda Bedi was born in England and 
educated at Oxford, but for the last 
ten years she has belonged by marriage 
to India. ‘There are deeper things 
than labels and colour and prejudice, 
and love is one of them.” She does 
not feel, she tells us, even the least 
barrier or_difference in essentials be- 
tween herself and the country she has 
adopted. And India, too, has accepted 
her quite naturally. So now she be- 
longs to India and is Indian. 

To belong to India means also to 
belong to India’s struggle and from 
the beginning Freda Bedi was acutely 
aware of the fact that she had some 
contribution to make in that struggle. 
So when, in course of time, there came 
a call from the Congress she was quite 
- prepared to do whet was required of 
her, and in 1941 she offered saivagraha 

and was.sent to prison. Two chapters 
in this book tell the story of her arrest, 
trial and imprisonment. 

But these political activities, import- 

ant though they are, are not the main 
fruit of Freda Bedi’s life in India. 


Life’s Shadows. Vol. IL. A Daughter's 
Shadow, By Kumara Guru. (Higgin- 
botham’s, Madras. As. 14) 

The story is told here of a well- 
intentioned middle-class Hindu who 
trains his three daughters at consid- 
erable self-sacrifice only to find himself 
frustrated in his idealistic expectations 
of them. The narrative is set against 
the background of King Lear and 
Balzac’s Le Père Goriot. The analogy 
js more ambitious than just, firstly, 


because the narrative, though good, 


Throughout the articles collected in 
this book there is a deep awareness of 
whet she herself describes as “the 
universalities of Hfe.’’ This is what 
India has given ker, for this is what 
India gives to all who place but one 
small flower of love upon her altar. 
In zhe agony of loneliness before her 
arrest, in her experiences when trav- 
elling Third Class in her love for the 
peasants and tkeir music, in her 
excursions into Indian history, and 
on the day when her little son’s pet 
bird died, she learaed “ to live a unity 
tha: overcomes words.” She learned 
to be one with all liv:ng things, old trees and 
new flowers, the moving waters of the Dal, 
the monsoon wind lashing the leaves, the 
bullock labouring ic the black earth, the 
peasant singing, the goat boy with his flock, 
the parrot in the prison wall. 

These are the things that make up 
the real India behind the mud walls 
of her villages; ard vet they are more 
than India, they ere the universalities 
of life, speaking more forcibly than 
philosophy the old, old conviction that 
“Life is not-slain. Never the spirit 


-was born, the spirit shall cease to be 


never, ” 
IRENE R. Ray 


lacks the universal dimensions of the 
two masterpieces, ard, secondly, the 
dauzhters in this case hardly, if at all, 
have had occasion to know what is 
expected of them. If the old man feels 
that his life Las be2n wasted, therefore, 
it is more because of his own idealistic 
outlook than because of anything 
specifically wrong in the daughters. 
However that may be, the author looks 
into a Hindu fanily with a critical 
insight which yields many valuable 


observations. 
V. M. [INAMDAR 


a! 
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Tomorrow Is Ours! By KHWAJA 
AHMAD ABBAS. (Popular Book Depot, 
Lamington Road, Bombay 7. Rs. 4/8) 

Ahmad Abbas has the advantage 
that a journalist should possess, an 
easy flow of language. His latest book 
is a novel of the India of today. The 
story is one which has been told us 
often in one form or another by the 
Indian screen—-of marriage between 
two people who are educated and have 
a greater measure of freedom than 
their parents had. They marry for 
love but the marriage breaks up 
because of the conflicts it creates be- 
tween modern youth and the old 
conservative outlook, bound to the 
ancient traditions of caste and religion. 

The background is provided by the 
occasional drifting of one or the other 
of the characters into the political or 
social and economic problems of the 
masses. I use the word “drift ” be- 
cause the people in the story do not 
seem to be the product of this back- 
ground. They appear to be strangers 
who drift in and out of the fabric that 
is India. 

Parvati, the heroine, is a medical 
student but suddenly finds herself a 
dancer. She meets Srikant, a young 
doctor who has just returned from his 
studies abroad. They fall in love and 
marry. Srikant takes his wife to his 
home where the mother, shocked by 
his marriage to a dancer, gives the 
new daughter-in-law a cold welcome. 
India’s poverty and unjust social 
conditions are depicted when Parvati, 


The Tell-Tale Picture Gallery : Occult 
Stories. By H. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. 
Jupce. (International Book House, 
Ltd., Bombay 1. Rs. 2/-) 

The idea of making available to 


made unhappy by the mother’s opposi- 
tion, walks out of the house one 
evening to the fintouchable quarters 
of the village. Politics come in when 
Parvati meets Ajoy Bose and gets 
drawn into the People’s Theatre Move- 
ment, not because she believes in it 
but because she is “not afraid to go 
alone with a stranger ” ! Modernism is 
shown bf Parvati’s offering herself to 
Ajoy with “a sense of exultation that 
comes from a fulfilment of duty’’! 

The poverty of the people, their 
sufferings, their sacrifices and their 
struggle for freedom are things which 
not only attract us but are our very 
existence. Our life today is a conflict 
in which the rigid family and the 
individual, poverty and the struggle 
for existence—our hatred of foreign 
domination and our love of freedem— 
our desire to contribute our might 
against Fascism and our inability to do 
so under present conditions all play: 
their part. A story of the India of 
today must show this conflict in our 
life. 

I welcome Ahmad Abbas’s book and 
hope it will be widely read because 
there is deep feeling and sincerity 
about everything he writes. At the 
same time I consider it necessary to be 
as critical as possible because we expect 
much of him. I hope one day he will 
write a book which will interpret the 
present conflicts of India in transition 
and her struggle to a conception of 
life suited to the needs of today. 

K.H. 


the public in book form a collection 
of stories that appeared during the 
lifetimes of the writers, in various 
theosophical journals, is a good one, 
but such a task needs a competent 
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editor who knows the subject-matter 
well. The Tell-Tale Picture Gallery 
suffers considerably from this defic- 
iency, both in form and in material. 
_ For one thing, there is a violent 
contrast between the first half of the 
book, which contains stories by 
Blavatsky, with the second, which 
contains those of Judge. Whereas the 
former’s are vital, clear-cut ‘and con- 
vincing, the latter’s tend to lose 
themselveS in a Celtic Twilight. A 
clever editor would have blended the 
material in such a way that the 
tremendous difference in quality and 
form between the work of the two 
writers would not have been so 
startling. 

In spite, however, of this formidable 
deficiency the book does hold one. 
Towards the end one grows very tired 
of Judge’s ramblings, though he 
seems to resemble the earnest people 
- who go round rather breathlessly telling 
‘one that they were Cleopatra or 
Socrates in former lives (no one ever 
seems to have been just a good, cul- 
tured citizen not recorded in history! ). 
But no one, I think, can fail to be 
deeply impressed by the stories of 
Blavatsky. To one who has had 
genuine occult experiences they ring 
true because they are grounded in 
what one can only call “ heavenly ” 
psychology, in contrast with the 
worldly variety, reminiscent of the 
paintings of hell by Hieronymous 
Bosch and other medieval European 
artists, found in Judge’s stories. 
Moreover the important truths they 
reveal grow like an idea out of the 
warp and woof of their texture and are 
not superimposed by the writer at the 
end. “The Ensouled Violin” comes 
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very near to being Grand Guignol, but 
one feels that fur damentally it retains 
sufficient held or. the Faust tradition 
to remain convinzing. It is certainly 
one of the most horrible, yet fascinat- 
ing stories ever written. “Karmic 
Visions ” have a fantastic air on the 
whole and would seem to be more the 
product of Blavatsky’s imagination 
than of her experience. On the other 
hand “A Bewitched Life,” while 
dealing with agonizing horrors, main-. 
tains throughout <. rich, calm undertone: 
established by tae pure, enlightened - 
Japanese Bonze priests. It is a 
never-to-be-iorgo:ten story of great 
power and beauty. 

In fact all of the Blavatsky stories 
in the book are ve-y well worth reading 
from the view-pcints both of enter- 
tainment and instcuction. They ought 
to be widely read by intelligent adults 
with fairly strong stomachs. Judge’s 
stories, in spite o. what has been said 
above, do achieve something ofthe 
atmosphere of ancient Ireland, the land 
of Judge’s ancestors; but funda- 
mentally they reveal the seemingly 
permanent inability of the bright- 
visioned Irish to distinguish between 
fact and fiction. 

There can be no excuse for the 
enormous number -of printer’s errors 
in this book. Many of them are 
obviously due to che ignorance of the 
proof-readers. Alio the general get-up 
of the book is pcor, with a compro- 
mise between a 3tifi binding and a 
dust cover that is not very happy. 
It is to be hoped that if another 
edition is called for it will be edited 
by a suitable person, as there is much 
of value to be prcperly presented and 
commented on. 

BANNING RICHARDSON 
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TIME, THE SIFTER 


The critics need no pardon 
For wasting hours and hours 
Within the poet’s garden 

And beating down the flowers, 
Since critics very often 

Wave hearts that take so long 
To lose their pride and soften 
Before the poet’s song ! 


A poem is a jewel 

Found in a world of men, 

But there’s something more than 
cruel 

About the critic’s pen ;— 

The jewel almost ceases 

To be a jewel, and 

Breaks to a hundred pieces 

Held in the critic’s hand ! 


Yet, Poet! you creator 
Of gem on precious gem ! 
Time is a critic greater, 
Wiser than all of them: 


Pratap Gardens, Dum Dum. 
toth October, 1943 


i 
The critic’s blames and praises 
Are coloured paper-kites, 
And Time, in scorn, erases 
Each word the critic writes! 


Light is discovered only 

By light divine and bare, 

So, Poet f you are lonely 
Because such light is rare ! 
No cloud on earth can dim it 
Nor crooked shadows hurt : 
And naught can ever limit 
Your feet, horizon-girt. 


The critic needs no pardon 
For wasting hours and hours 
In pulling down your garden 
And tearing all its flowers ! 
Far swifter, ever swifter 
Here, in this world of men, 
Toils Time, the golden sifter, 
Scorning the critic’s pen! 


HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE NEGROES AND THE WORLD” 


The attitude of the American friend 
whom Mr. Clifford Bax quotes in his 
article under the above caption in THE 
ARYAN Pats for March does not fairly 
represent enlightened white opinion in 
the U.S.A. In answer to Mr. Bax’s 
query whether the Negro was, on the 
whole, getting fair treatment in that 
country, this friend explained that the 
Negro must be underpaid in comparison 
with white men because, wholly lacking 


in ambition, he would otherwise not 
work. “When he has a little money 
in his pocket he stops work. And he 
won't start again until necessity 
drives.” 

The writer has, from childhood, 
known American Negroes—many Amer- 
ican Negroes—and must repudiate this 
charge against a hard-working and 
long-suffering people. For one individ- 
ual to whom this statement might 
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perhaps apply, there are thousands of 
industrious, capable (Negro workers. 
As a generalisation, it is simply untrue, 
one more gratuitous insult added to 
„grave, persistent injury of a minority 
race. 

In their just over eighty years of 
freedom, the Negroes in the U.S.A. 
have made a most remarkable advance 
against odds which foreigners can 
hardly realise. Excuses are certainly 
needed for the economic exploitation 
of the Negro, for his general under- 
payment and exclusion from most 
higher-paying lines of work, for his 
being made to bear the brunt of any 
wide-spread unemployment because of 
preference given to white workers. But 
why fabricate excuses at the victims’ 
expense ? 

.As long as colour prejudice is ram- 
pant in the U.S.A. so long the Negro 

‘tenth of the population will doubtless 
"be exploited, will be segregated, will be 
humiliated in a thousand ways. But 
let not white Americans add the sin of 
hypocrisy to that of injustice! The 
Negro is exploited, not because he is 
lazy and unambitious—the average 
Negro is neither—but because he is a 
Negro, and because his presence in the 
country, which is not of his choosing, 
offers a threat to white privilege. The 
more enlightened and socially sensitive 
white Americans admit the fact and 
deplore it. Mr. Bax was unfortunate 
in his choice of an inzormant. 
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And Mr. Bax, unwittingly, no doubt, , 
falls short of justice in his own conser- 
vative evaluation of the American 
Neg:zo’s cultural cortribution. The 
man who can pley “Othello” with 
suct distinction as to win from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
its medal for the year, for good diction 
on the stage, is more than “an 
entertainer,” more than “a voice of 
exceptional beauty,” which is all Mr. 
Bax concedes to Pul Robeson. No one, 
certainly, who saw his performance. 
in “The Emperor Jones” can ever 
forget it. The all-Negro cast of “ Green 
Pastures” also cave an excellent 
account of themselves. 


Marian Anderson's name should not 
be omitted when Yegro singers are in 
question, or Dr. Robert Russa Moton’s 
fror. any list of Negroes who have 
served their race. His work for better 
race relations was only less spectacular 
tha= thé record of Booker Washington. 

We dare not cross swords with Mr. 
Bax in literary criticism, but—Lang- 
ston Hughes? And there are others 
we might name who have at least a 
cred:table record in the field of letters. 
And surely no accotnt of Negro cultur- 
al achievement is complete that omits 
the late Dr. George Washington Carver, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
and a research cherrist of international 
fame, with literally hundreds of useful 
discoveries to his credit. 


Bombay. E. M. Houcu 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The highly controversial Sophia 
College affair furnished the occasion 
for an Indian pastor of Bombay to 
express his interesting views on Christ- 
ian missions. The Rev. K. L. Shinde, 
of the Hume Memorial Church, attrib- 
utes the common Indian prejudice 
against and ignorance about Christian- 
ity to 
foreign missionary activities, institutions 
or propaganda, the missionaries themselves 
being of the ruling race. There is very little 
Christianity in India, there is only churchian- 
ity, that is systems, administrations, dis- 
ciplines, denominations, foreign money, 
property, power and rule, etc. 

Erase these things, he demands, 


and Christianity will shine in its true . 


light. The Rev. Mr. Shinde charges 


that 

owing to such foreign missions in India the 
pure and indigenous Indian Church has 
but little existence or assertion, and the 
very weakness of this Church is concealed 
by the foreign missionaries, by their institu- 
tions, agents and money. The so-called 
Indian Church is ruled, dictated or over- 
powered by mission institutions and their 
administration and systems, We are called 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon but 
there is very little of India, Burma and 
Ceylon in it—the whole administration is 
controlled by foreign missionaries or their 
Agents. 


Interesting in this connection is the 
charge of a ‘colour-blind”’ white 
writer in the 27th November issue of 
The Pittsburgh Courier, a Negro Amer- 
ican weekly newspaper, that the clergy, 


ae 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


more than any other group, “are 
responsible for the persistence of Jim 
Crow-ism in the U.S.A.” *It is com- 
mon knowledge that for many years 
the clergy in the Southern States up- 
held the institution of slavery, claiming 
spiritual support for that insult to the 
divinity in man! Even today the 
clergy, Mr. Ted Le Berthon charges, 
by permitting segregation within a House of 
God or even refusing Negroes admittance.. , 
shockingly misrepresent Christianity... . 
They foster superiority when Christ taught 
that we should be meek and humble of heart 
and to love all as our brothers. 

Those familiar with the persistence 
of caste distinctions among Indian 
Christians will not be surprised at 
Christians in U. S. A. condoning colour 
discrimination. The Guardian reported 
several years ago the disgraceful 
demonstration staged at Chetpat on 
Ist March 1936 by over 10,000 Christ- 
ians, mostly caste Catholics, against 
allowing Adi-Dravida Catholics to par- 
ticipate in dragging in procession the 
car of ‘‘Our Lady.” To be sure, the 
proposal to let down the bars had 
come from the local priest with archi- 
episcopal sanction, but the distinction 
had already been tolerated so long that 
the caste Catholics could assail the 
innovation as an infringement of their 
“immemorial rights” ! Castes are 
claimed to exist among Protestant 
Christians as well. A memorandum to 
the Governor of Madras, quoted in The 
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Hindu of 25th March in the same year, 
mentioned that ' 
in one and the same village one caste had an 
exclusive church for itself, while the Depress- 
ed Class Christians had a different one. 
` Wherein is that condition an im- 
provement cn separate churches for 
Negroes throughout the Southern 
ULS.A.? : 

An Institute of Ethnic Democracy 
is proposed, in the Autumn 1943 issue 
of Common Ground, by John Collier 
and Saul K. Padover. Convinced 
that race and minority questions are 
a basic issue they “are impressed by 
the tragic failure of the democracies 
to face the ‘race’ issue domestically 
and internationally.” The problem 
in the U. S. A. with its 13,000,000 
Negroes is difficult and dangerous, the 
situation grave. Tkey agree with 
Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton 
that ‘If we cannot change our attitude 
‘about race, we are going to bring 
upon the heads of our children...a 
cataclysm. ”’ e.g 

Already there have been disastrous 
race riots in several places. The pro- 
posed Institute would have among 
its functions research and the compil- 
ing of information on interracial 
relations, the education of public 
opinion on developments or plans in 
the ethnic field; the surveying of 
tension areas and the prevention of 
explosions by a programme of “ demo- 
cratic social engineering.’’ The writers 
feel that Government decree, in the 
present state of public opinion, could 
not accomplish much. “Systematic 
education and enlightenment probably 
offer the only real kope of ultimate 
success in this field.” 
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In the same issue a clear-seeing + 


white woman of Georgia in the Deep > 
South, Lillian E. Smith, has the 

courage to analyse the mischief wrought 

by “keeping the black man in his 

place, ” 


In trying to shut the Negro race away.‘ 


from us, we have shut ourselves from‘the ° 
good, the creative, the human in life....It 
would be difficult to decide which character 
is maimed the more—the white or the 
Negro—after living a life in the southern 
framework of segregation. 

For the humiliation of the Negro is 
matched by the dull complacency of the 


white; Negro fear by white arrogance; hate | - 


by the cruel cheapering of human worth; 
ignorance by wilful hypocrisy and blindness. 


Every illiterate Negro shut off from schooling - l 


is matched by a white who deliberately 
shuts himself away from knowledge and 
honest thinking; every sensitive, loving, 
perceptive Negro’s hurt is equalled by the 
aching conflict between conscience and 
culture which the civilized Southerner endures 
all his life. 


It must be so, in a universe of law. 
The application is wider than to the 


‘Negro-white relations in the U. S. A. 


The record of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps in the 1J. S. A. during its 
less than ten years of existence furnishes 
an object-lesson for other countries. 
Major John D. Guthrie describes it in 
the November Scizntific Monthly as 
“the great adventure of American 
youth in the conservation of this 
country’s resources.” 

The tangible value of the undertaking 
in improved naturel resources is esti- 
mated in crores. It includes such items 
as hundreds of millions of young trees 
planted, millions of acres of farm lands 
benefited by erosion control and the 
rehabilitation of dreinage ditches, over 
100,000 miles of treck trails built and 
hundreds of new state parks developed. 


` 
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But the intangible results are more. 
\ This effort, in which three million 
Muths participated, represented a 
conservation not of physical resources 
only but also, and more important still, 
of idle youth. The programme indeed 
was drawn up partly to meet the 
- threat which widespread unemployment 
offered to morale. From that point of 
view the programme is claimed to have 
been a brilliant success. The young 
men were doing a man’s work on 
the land; it was healthful, out-of- 
doors labour; and it. taught not only 
appreciation of the value of co-operation 
and of the dignity of labour. Proper 
work habits and proper work attitudes 
were learned and the realization was 
borne home to the CCC boys that what 
they were doing was for their country, 
for the good of the whole people. It 
was, in short, the finest kind of training 
in citizenship. 

India has the youth-power and the 
national resources awaiting conserva- 
tion and development. Such a pro- 
gramme may with profit be adapted to 
our conditions and if not now will be 
when India has the ordering of her own 
house. 


Writing on “Democracy and the 
Theory of Knowledge” in the Autumn 
1943 Personalist, Mr. Homer H. Dubs 
finds the philosophical foundation of 
democracy in the nature of knowledge 
itself, in the objective theory of 
truth and value. Since democracy 
presupposes a certain measure of general 
agreement among the members of a 
community, he argues, and since a 
subjective code of values would cut at 
the root of the necessary agreement, 
democracy would not be possible at all 
in the absence of an objective scale of 


values, The subjective code, promoting 
the individualisty tendency, would end 
logically in autocracy and dictatorship. 
He goes a little further and observes 
that democracy presupposes not merely 
the objectivity of value but the objec- 
tivity of truth itself. If truth were 
not something objective, it would not 
be possible “for any large number of 
persons ‘to criticize situations freely 
and yet reach any valid consensus of 
opinion.” “ If truth is made, not found, 
there would be approximately as many 
truths as individuals.” No idealist 
would claim that truth is made! But 
truth and value may and do exist 
beyond the scientist’s ken. 

Obviously Mr. Dubs is weighed down 
by the limitations of a materialist 
science in his concept of the nature of 
knowledge and value. 


If democracy needs a philosophical 
justification it is to be found not in 
the objectivity of value, but in the 
fundamental equality of human beings 
which in justice demands equality of 
opportunity for all. Democracy is a 
mode of state management which de- 
pends upon the consent of a maximum 
number of persons. It thrives not on 
dull uniformity but on difference of 
opinion. Mr. Dubs’s conclusions seem 
more ambitious than his premises 
warrant. 


On the 29th of February last a 
lecture on “Civilisation of Tomor- 
row ” was delivered by Sophia Wadia in 
Baroda at the invitation of the State 
Department of Education. The Dewan 
Sahib, Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, 
K. C. I. E., presided. The lecturer ex- 
plained that the present world war is 
in reality a colossal world revolution 
in which all old values are being tested. 
Modern civilisation based on mech- 
anism and militarism, both rooted. in 
materialism, must perish and give 
place to a new era in which mere 
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brutal power and sham will go for 
nothing and only merit and nobility 
of character count. She differentiated 
between Culture and civilisation. The 
former is the Soul aspect of a nation 
and hence forever endures. The latter 
is but its mortal body. We have let 
the growth and development of the 
present civilisation dethrone its Soul 
or Culture and have thus lost our 
humanity. It is a return to humane 
behaviour that is needed. We must 
abandon the false view that life is 
mechanistic and see life as a pro- 
gressive process through which man, 
the Thinker, is unfolding into an 
altruistic being. Such a perception will 
bring to us the vision splendid of the 
oneness of the human race and only 
then shall we fulfil our human destiny 
and prove brethren to one another. 
These principles are not impractical 
but give us a constructive basis for the 
solution of all our problems. This the 
lecturer illustrated by applying them 
specifically to agriculture, industrialism 
and education, with special reference 
to India and her future place in the 
comity of nations. : 


The Dewan Sahib in his closing 
remarks agreed to this being a world 
revolution and explained it as a 
struggle to abolish the old concept 
of the national state and to bring into 
being that of a universal mind. Quoting 
from Wendell Willkie’s One World he 
recalled that Willkie had brought out 


how the world had shrunk so that in ` 


a few hours you could cover thousands 
of miles and wherever you went you 
found the same economic problems. 
But he agreed with the lecturer that 
we had to go deeper than the political 
and economic sides and that what was 
needed was to go back to spiritual 
values. He avoided the expression “‘ re- 
ligious values, ” because in this era of 
nations and states religion had become 
corrupted into creeds and sects, that 
divided instead of uniting. Those 
spiritual values underlay“ all=religions. 
They had been fovtnalated-biy Sigreat 
thinkers and tH poma be. Sutamed 
af oa are as 
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up as: (I) what counted was the 


hurnan personality ( All human beings / 


was essentially one 
(2) the world was a playground for the 
human personality; and (3) the way 


of growth lay tarough disinterested. 


service. 





We protested in these columns in 
November 1943 against the distinction 
drewn against India in the relaxing 
of the U. S. A.’s discriminatory im- 
migration laws in respect of China 
only among Asiatic peoples. It is well 
thet public sentiraent is being aroused 
in the North American Republic 
against the flagrant injustice. No less 
a paper than The New York Times 
came out on tke roth ci February 
with an editorial entitled ‘‘ Justice to 
India.” It expresses gratification that 
the stigma upon China has been 
removed but reminds Americans that 
“arother people, of India, is still 
sub‘ect to our tal:oo.”” “‘ The removal 
of a mark justly ofensive to their 
pride and self-respect” is urged, not 
metely on the ground of Indians’ past 
and anticipated contributions to the 
wer effort, but lso as “a matter of 
justice and equa-ity of treatment. ” 


were personalities and the personality” - 
P S AES 


fy 


The opportunist argument is there, ` 


‘but we are grateful for a voice raised 


in India’s behalf, though prompted by 
however mixed a motive. The New 
York Times demands :— 

Are Indians not entitled to ask, as they 
are asking, no longer to be excluded from 
entry in the United States and from American 
cit:zenship ?...We have lifted the bars for 
the Chinese. We can afford to do the same 
for the Indians. 
otherwise. 

This enlargement of right, the Editor 
is at pains to make clear, is sought 
by Indians as a token. The yearly 
quota of immigrants from India would 
be about seven:y-five. The decision 
that the U.S. A. can “afford ” to right 
this wrong would seem to rest in part 
upon the small inconvenience involv- 
ec. Should juscice wait upon expe- 
disncy ? : i 


We can’t afford to do 


i> 


r 
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Point out the 


6 Way ” 


o EuT ; 





ae 
however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—Thke Voice of the Silence 
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AN ARISTOCRACY OF THE MIND 


It must be patent to the dullest 
wit that mankind in the mass has 
lost its bearings. We trudge on 
doggedly, describing circles in a 
wilderness that seems to have no 
end. Hardship, privations, misery 
are general today, but none the 
easier to bear for that. The wilder- 
ness with all its sufferings would be 
endurable if we were crossing it 


deliberately to find a Promised Land. 


But we have no such consolation ; it 
was no lofty dream that beckoned 
us from the high-road of progress. 
We strayed aside lured by the ignis- 
faiuus of personal selfishness and 
national greed. 

Major Sardar K. M. Panikkar, in 
the article that follows, points to a 
way out. It is an aristocracy of the 
mind for which he pleads, a co-opera- 
tive effort today by the natural 
leaders of tomorrow—the intelligent 
youth of the world. “ An Alliance 
of the Elite ’’—there is hope in the 
very words ! 

It should be easy for age to admit 
a failure now so obvious to all. It 


should not be too difficult to pocket 
pride and follow humbly on the trail 
that youth might blaze. But dare 
age altogether abdicate before its 
time ? Is it fair to youth, born in 
the wilderness, to look to it alone to 
extricate itself and us from the pass 
to which our folly and our sins have 
brought us all ? 

What are the qualifications of 
youth for leadership? Youth is 
more cosmopolitan than age, more 
spontaneous,. more generous, less 
hardened in its shell. But youth has 
other qualities to offset these. Youth 
cannot always tell fool-hardiness 
from courage, thrift from miserli- 
ness, caution from cowardice; and if 
the sympathies of youth are strong, 
so, often, are its passions too. 
Youth has learned fewer things that 
are not true than we have, but 
positively it is no wiser than the rest 
of us. And many of the world’s 
educated youth, alas, have assimilat- 
ed but too well the old harmful 
slogans, “Might is right,” “My 
country, right or wrong,” ideas of 
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race and cult superiority, ideas that 
have helped to bring us where we 
are today. We cannot blame them 
that they were apt pupils, but nei- 
ther can we follow them unquestion- 
ingly. 

A ship-captain these days could 
hardly lose his bearings, but if he 
did we may be sure he would not 
yield the helm to inexperienced 
hands while he sat back and wrung 
his own. No, he would turn to chart 
and compass and the starry map 
that Nature furnishes. Humanity 
is not without its charts; it needs 
primarily to study them. They are 
the great ideals put forward by all 
great teachers of the race ; and those 
ideals and ideas are ever fresh, ever 
young. They can lead us out of the 
wilderness, truly ; that leadership of 
youth perennial the world can wholly 
trust. 


High ideals are more powerful 
than the materialism of this age or 
any age. But those ideals which 
can save us are dynamic, positive. 
The aim which Major Panikkar sets 
for his “ Alliance of the Elite” is 
excellent—the prevention, at least 
for the future, of “the mental sla- 
very which Power and Profit have 
enforced on the world.” But cana 
negative aim, however good, give us 
the necessary impetus ? Altruism, 
honour, courage, even-handed just- 
ice, human dignity—let the youth- 
ful intelligentsia and all men of 
good-will inscribe these on their 
banners to lead the world out of the 
wilderness and there can be no 
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stopping their aGvance and ours. , 
Dethrone expediency and selfishnes 
as ruling motives and mental oo 
will slink off with them into banish- 
menz. 


Buz not all the élite are young. If 
our young men see visions, our old 
men too dream dreams. We need 
them both. Is it not true that 
the élite are such in terms, not of 
the body’s youth or age, but of 
acceptance of sich high ideals? 
Thos most deserving of the name 
Elite are the great teachers of man- 
kind and they are natural allies. In 
thaz sense an Alliance of the Elite 
theze always is. 

But there must be co-operation, 
too, among the rest, based on the 
recognition of such ideals and of our 
common brotheraocd. Our common 
plight, our common sufferings, should 
teach us that, but even more the 
recegnition of our common goal. A 
nebulous alliance there is now be- 


tw22n right-thinking men and women ., ` 


everywhere, those in whom Tagore, : 
in his Creative Unity, put his faith— 
the individuals ail over the world who 
think clearly, feel nobly, and act right- 
ly, thus becoming the channels of 
moral truth. 

But the inadequacy of that intan- 
giole bond stands proven. Let us 
by all means have a formal Alliance 
of the Élite, koth young and old, 
and let us not delay till it is formed 
to start the practice of the principles 
that, observed by all, would cause 
the wilderness to blossom as the 
rose. 


AN ALLIANCE OF THE ELITE 


~. [Major Sardar K. M. Panikkar, whom we are very glad to welcome to 
our columns, is no less well-known as a thoughtful student of affairs than as a 


Malayalam dramatist and poet of distinction. 
works range irom statecraft to mythological and historical dramas. 


The subjects of his numerous 
Since 1927 


he has been associated with the administration of the Indian States and in 1936 
was elected to succeed the late Lord Birkenhead as a member of the Inter- 
national Diplomatic Academy of Paris. He is now the Foreign and Political 


Minister of Bikaner.—Eb. ] 


The crisis. through which the world 
is passing, the outward expression 
of which is the present catastrophic 
war, may be said to be due 
essentially to a failure of ideals. 
Whatever the other causes, one fact 
is clear—that in the period now 
coming to such a disastrous close, 
the intellectuals of the world—the 
élite of all countries—~have been 
wholly ineffective in shaping the 
societies in which they lived, except 
to the extent that they subordinated 
their minds and faculties to the State, 
and thus became the instruments of 
other powers. This “ Failure of the 
Clerics ” to be true to their ideals of 
intellectual freedom and independ- 
ence, and to the trust that is placed 
in them to serve humanity, is the 
great tragedy whose final scenes are 
now being acted in the theatres of 
war all over the world. 

How far this subordination of the 
mind of the individual to the 
State, a$ embodying power, has been 
increasingly effective during the last 
four hundred years, may be seen if 
we consider the attitude of scientists 
and philosophers to their own calling. 
No less distinguished a scientist and 


thinker than Professor Bernal, in his 
recent book on the Social Function of 
Science, denies that there is anything 
which could be described as Pure 
Science, and holds the view that 
science’s social function is to benefit 
the ruling classes of society; an 
extreme statement, no doubt, but 
one which reflects the experience of 
the last three hundred years, when 
scientists themselves have claimed 
to be the henchmen of the State. 

_ The strange movement known as 
“ Progressive Literature,” which has 
found adherents among the young 
intellectuals, carries Professor Ber- 
nal’s theory a stage further in the 
realm of creative art. According to 
this group, literature is not meant to 
reflect ‘the ideals and aspirations of 
the individual, but is to be the 
willing handmaid of transient polit- 
ical fads. 

No doubt, the enthusiasm of a 
generation may well reflect the 
ideals in vogue. Poets, in protest 
against the conditions of the in- 
terlude between the two wars, may 
legitimately give expression to their 
revolt by singing of the Spanish 
Revolution as an augury for a 
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better world, as Emile Carmmaerts, 
in an earlier generation, saw in the 
chimneys of factories a new civilisa- 
tion, and sang of its glories. But 
to subordinate the expression of kuman 
mind to the political needs of the time 
is, perhaps, the greatest betrayal that 
those who should be the intellectual 
leaders of theiy generation -and the 
custodians of its future ideals can 
perpetrate.” 

This subordination of the mind to 
the State is not a matter of today. 
The great misfortune in European 
history may be said to have begun 
when the Clerics, whose sacred duty 

-it was to uphold the cause of 
humanity, began to forget their 
high calling and equated the welfare 
of the world with the greatness of 
the nations they served; when they 
claimed for each State what Hilde- 
brand claimed for the Universal 
Church, the right to be considered 
the City of God. Father Joseph, 
fervently believing that the Kingdom 
of God in the world would be 
established only by the victory of 
France and by the greatness of the 
Bourbons, was the forerunner of 
Treitschke, who saw in the Pruss- 
ian State the fulfilment of God’s 
will, and of Lionel Curtis, who 
equates the Civitas Dei with the 
British Commonwealth. The Amer- 
ican apologists, who speak of the 
still unfinished experiment, and the 
poet Yone Noguchi, who justified 
Japanese aggression on China as 
being for the benefit of humanity, 
and the communist hierarchs, who, 
while denying God, would establish 
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His City on strictly Marxist lines, 
belong to the same species, intellect- 
vals ‘who have betrayed their tryst 
to bezzme the henchmen of Power. 

If cne of the main causes of the 
world’s ills is this failure of the dite 
of the world to be true to their trust, 
in what way can we prevent its 
repetition and safeguard at least the 
future? The worid that will emerge 
from this War, it is said, will be 
totally different. No doubt, there 
will be very great changes after the 
War. For one thing, the world will 
be poorer by the enormous destruc- 
tion which the War has caused. 
There will be changes of political 
boundaries, a new set of grievances 
created, a new alignment of nations. 
But, will there be a fundamental 
change? Not unless the élite of the 
world unite, and decide to cast off 
the shackles which have bound their 
mir.ds now for generations. 

It is obvious that vested interests 
in all countries are preparing to 
entrznch themselves, so that the 
wozld may be safe for them after 
the War, at least till the next Great 
War. While rendering lip service 
to the raising of the standards of 
the ordinary man, and to numerous 
kinds of freedoms to be established, 
the people in authority are thinking 
of a world in which their own 
groups will exercise even increased 
pcwer. 

In Indie, we have had a glimpse 
of the industrialists’ millennium in 
the ten-thousand-crore scheme, an 
attempt to make India a replica of 
the Megalopolis of the New World. 


w 
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In England, in spite of the Beveridge 
Report and the public agitation for 
a change in the basis of society, we 
have ample evidence of the desire 
to think in terms of more scientific 
exploitation of the Colonies, of an 
expanding export trade, of a re- 
establishment of industry on the old 
basis.of competitive production for 
profit. The leaders of American 
opinion make no secret of the fact 
that they also think in terms of air 
bases circling the world, of more 
naval bases in the Pacific, of oil in 
the Middle East, not to speak of the 
export of capital to China and 
commercial penetration in India. 


But, is this the kind of world 
that millions are fighting for? I can 
do no better than quote what a 
distinguished intellectual has said :— 


The youth of the world is waiting 
for a new faith....They have rejected 
our abstract slogans and hollow institu- 
tions in which old men gibber about 
freedom, democracy and culture. They 
don’t want freedom, ifit means freedom 
to exploit their fellowmen ; they don’t 
want democracy, if it means the 
ridiculous bagmen of Westminster; 
they don’t want culture, if it means 
the intellectual dope of our academies 
and our Universities. They want to get 
rid of the profiteers and the advertising 
men, the petty tyrannical bureaucrats 
and the screaming journalists, the 
clubmen and the still too numerous 
flock of rentiers for ever cackling over 
their threatened nest eggs. They want 
a world that is morally clear and 
socially fresh, naturally productive 
and esthetically beautiful. And they 
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know they won’t get it from any of the 
existing politicay systems. They hate 
fascism, they recoil from communism, 
and they despise democracy. They 
are groping towards a new faith, a 
new order, a new world.* 

It may be granted that the youth 
of the world is mentally restive and 
is in no mood to go back to the 
conditions prevailing before the 
War. But, by merely groping 
towards a new world, they cannot 
reach it. By despising democracy, 
or feeling disgusted with the social 
order based on profit and power, 
they will not create a New Order. 
In fact, the Old Order will not 
vanish of itself merely as a conse- 
quence of the War, and of the 
miseries that have resulted from it. 
The walls of Jericho did not crumble 
of themselves, but awaited the blast 
of the trumpet, and the lesson is 
obvious that a social order, however 
rotten, cannot be replaced by a 
better one, unless a conscious effort 
is made. 

As we have noticed, there is no 
lack of effort on the part of people 
who have interest in the continuance 
of the old state of things to refashion 
the world much as they know it, 
and to erect the future structure on 
the same shifting and dangerous 
foundations. Unless an equally 
intensive effort is made, not merely 
to see that there is no return to the 
past, but also to ensure better and 
more secure foundations being laid 
for a morally clean and socially just 
future, the world that emerges from 





* Herbert Read in Politics of the Unpolitical. 
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the War will not be different in its 
essential features. } 

By whom is such an effort to be 
made, and what should be its 
immediate objective? Clearly, the 
effort has to be by the intelligent 
youth of all nations. The future is 
for them to live in. It is their 
primary concern to see that-there is 
no return to the status quo ante 
bellum. The youth of the world 
think alike in all countries. Their 
ambitions and aspirations, though 
expressed in different languages, are 
the same. Though it is they who 
fight and suffer the miseries cf this 
savage war, they are the people 
least touched by national antagon- 
isms. They are fighting in all 
countries in the hope of creating 
a better world, for abstract things, 
moved by noble instincts, without 
enmity or hatred. It is for them 
to act. l i 

What should be the immediate 
objective of their effort? There can 
be no doubt that the first thing 
required is to free the mind of the 
intellectual leaders from its sub- 
ordination to the State. The con- 
quest of the clerics, which the State 
achieved, has to be undone, and 
that is possible only if the worship 
of national egoism ceases to be the 
accepted religion, enthroned in 
majesty in every country. The 
history of every ccuntry is an 
unabashed pean of glory to national 
selfishness, an exaltation of every 
act, however treacherous and im- 
moral, done in the furtherance of 
that selfishness. So long as youth 


is saturated with this sense of the 
glory cf the State, there can be no 
freedcra of the mind. 

The suppression of intellectual 
freedom has been a very subtle 
process in the modern State. When 
one considers what enormous power 
and cpportunity the control of 
education gives to the State, one is 
not surprised to find the regimenta- 
tion oz opinion which is so charac- 
teristic of the modern world, It 
was Fichte who discovered this new 
methsd of enforcing intellectual 
slavezy, but it must be admitted 
that, since then, the principle has 


been extended to its logical limits. 


equa_ly in fascist, liberal, communist 
and democratic countries. With 


‘the machinery not. only of the 


schools, but also of the radio, the 
cinema and the newspapers, under 
the control either of the State or of 
the classes to whom the State has 
come to mean pcwer and profit, a 
reconquest of the freedom of the 
mind has become well-nigh impossi- 
ble. Perhaps, at no time in world 
history has there been such delib- 
erate effort to exclude ‘‘ dangerous 
thorghts, or to shape the mind of 
youth in a manner suited to the 
classes in authority. 

The liberation of the mind from 
bondage is, therefore, no easy task, 
and no mere groping towards a new 
ideal will help to achieve that result. 
What is required is that such minds 
as Rave by theiy own efforts liberated 
theraselves should be banded together 
to jerm an “ Alliance of the Elite” 
witi the avowed object of preventing 
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at least for the future the mental 
slavery which Profit and Power have 
enforced on the world in the past. If 
an alliance of this nature can be 
brought into existence, it can give 
shape to the vague ideals and the 
uncertain gropings which charac- 
terise ‘the mental unrest of youth, 
and can create out of it a new faith. 
Otherwise, the world will slip back, 
after announcing a few more “ Free- 
doms,” each succeeding one being 
less practicable than its predecessors, 
and making a spate of declarations 
about Permanent Peace and aboli- 
tion of war as an instrument of 
policy. : 

Is such a movement possible? 


KOREA 
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regimentation, there are still men 
and women in*every country wha 
have emancipated their minds from 
bondage and are able to think and 
work for mankind as a whole. No 
doubt, these are weighed down now 
by a sense of frustration and of 
helplessness. But, if an opportunity 
is offered, the strength which the 
suppressed intelligentsia will gather 
by their unity, will be sifficient to 
ensure at least a reasonable measure 
of success. Perhaps, the slogan for 
such a new movement, since the 
present is a time of slogans, may 
well be :— 


Intellectuals of the World unite ; 
you have nothing to lose but your 


There is no reason to think that it brains. 
is not. In spite of every effort at K. M. PANIKKAR 
KOREA 


Liberty was in the air at the end 
of the last world war. Liberty and 
national aspirations dared to raise their 
voice in subjugated Korea in 1919-20 
in that most moving document, the 
Korean Declaration of Independence. 
But Korea’s master was then one of 
the “ victorious” Allies; the Korean 
patriots’ brave and confident appeal to 
right and justice fell upon deaf ears. 
The movement for freedom was put 
down, it is reported, ruthlessly. 


Korea was promised independence 
at Cairo, last November, by the United 
States, China and Great Britain. With 
Japan now in the enemy camp there is 
ground for hope that Allied victory 
will really mean the restoration of 
Korean independence. 


Public opinion is being aroused in 
the U.S..A. The American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, has issued 


a bibliography Korea for the Koreans 
which is available for 15 cents from its 
Office ( x East 54th Street, New York 
22). The East and West Association 
sponsored a meeting in New York on 
the 16th of February to acquaint 
Americans with Korea’s 25 million 
people, her contributions to culture 
and the dauntless spirit of her modern 
sons. This last no reader of their 
Declaration of Independence could 
deny. Its authors looked for protection 
to “the common conscience of man- 
kind.” They looked, alas, in vain. 
But they offered a prescription in that 
Declaration that the makers of the 
peace should bear in mind :— 

Our concern is to mend the Present,—not 
to weep over the sleeping past. Today it is 
our task to reconstruct ourselves, not to 
destroy others. ..in reasonableness and kind- 
ness to rectify the old mistakes with the 
principle of opening a new and friendly world 
where sympathy and justice rule. 


WAR, JUSTICE AND THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF MAN 


[Dr. John Laird, Regius Professor of Maral Philosophy at the University 
of Aberdeen and the “author of numerous Philosophical works, touches here 
on some of the problems of international col-zboration, on which world peace | 


must ultimately rest. 


He sees hope, as we dc, in the fact that “most human 


beings, and most bodies of human beings, ere quite appreciably though very 


imperfectly idealistic. ” 


It is in cultivating their “taste for justice and for 


humanity ” that the world’s best hope lies.—b. ] 


Wars are fought to obtain a settle- 
- ment. They are seldom wars of 
extermination—although that too 
would be a settlement—and, for the 
most part, are designed to secure 
the co-operation of the vanquished 
upon the victor’s terms. If there is 
no victor, there is a weary and 
wounded concordat of groups that 
no longer have any stomach for 
fighting. 

Consequently there are senses in 
which even wars need not be wholly 
unbrotherly. Quarrelsome brothers 
may still be brothers during the 
`- struggle as well as after it. That is 
not a pretty aspect of brotherliness 
but, like most human things, need 
not be immedicably vile. Plainly, 
however, a brotherhood of fratricides 
is not what is usually meant by a 
human brotherhood. The evils of 
organised violence in war are so 
prodigious, especially iz the bellig- 
erents are strong and fairly well 
matched, that few other evils are 
comparable with them. Men will be 
very bad brothers indeed if they 
do not set themselves seriously to 
diminish the usé of violence for 


settling their differences. 

I say to “ diminish,” not to ‘‘ abol- 
ish.” There is no likelihood that 
man, a fighting animal, will ever 
volintarily forgo the use of violence 
all over the world, or that bands of 
resolute men will forever renounce 
organised violence; and a very few 
wolves are enough to scatter the 
sheep. Even a very extensive change 
of heart on the part of the human 
species will not alter these funda- 
mental facts. 

Within political communities, how- 
ever, there is a device which works 
fairly well. In its most developed 
form, this device entails that the 
government has the monopoly of the 
mast serious forms of violence and, 
having no effective competitors in 
this respect, succeeds in keeping the 
peace within its borders. Armed 
itself, it disarms its citizens. 

In my opinion, there is little 
chance of world-peace unless the 
same device is adopted by the sev- 
eral political communities of the 
world. They must institute, and 
become the subjects of, a super- 
national world government, just as 
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» (or much as) private men have to 
do in the political bodies to which 
they belong. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, ' the political bodies of the 
present age, mostly calling them- 
selves “ nations,” are not disposed 
to accept this device, and attempt 
instead to form an international 
league whose continuing unity is 
always suspect, a league, moreover, 
which, up to the present, has been 
very much less than world-wide. 
The least sombre of the present hopes 
for humanity in this kind is that 
some such league, unchallengeable 
in its power, will function as a super- 
national body, or do so in large 
measure, even if its foundations, 
ultimately, are very shaky indeed. 

Belligerents commonly profess to 
have justice (as well as self-interest, 
determination, skill and resources) 
` on their side, they are often sincere 
in this profession of “ Dieu et mon 
droit” and some of their professions 
of righteous aims would be endorsed 
by an impartial spectator. During 
the struggle, however, they them- 
selves dre not mere spectators and 
- are seldom impartial. The best they 
can claim is “ Justice; but on our 
terms” and such a maxim, to speak 
mildly, has flaws in it. 

In a: sense, every government, 
having ultimate responsibility and 
the ultimate power of coercion, has 
to say something similar. There is, 
however, a vast difference between a 


belligerent government, and a gov- 


ernment in times of peace and secur- 
ity. A belligerent government lives 
or perishes by the sword, that is, by 
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the drawn sword. In time of peace 
a government 'requtres the sword, 
but prefers it to be sheathed and is 
very unfortunate if it has often to 
draw the sword in order to quell 
civil disturbance or if it has even to 
rattle the sword very often for that 
purpose. Accordingly the professions 
of nearly every government in time 
of peace, to the effect that the main 
object of their rule is the’ welfare of 
the community they govern ( includ- 
ing that inter-personal or relational 
welfare which is colloquially describ- 
ed as “a fair deal” ), are likely to be 
better based than similar professions 
made during the anguish of conflict. 
The latter too often resemble a moral 
tonic invariably prescribed for the 
condition. The former can afford 
greater deliberation and closer criti- 
cism. 

Even if it were invariably true 
that governments, in their peace- 
time professions, are seldom impar- 
tial and never selfless, the conditions 
implicit in their station would strong- 
ly suggest the advisability—to put 
it no higher—of the reality as well 
as of the show of justice, and of a 
genuine and effective attempt to 
increase the welfare of their subjects. 
The more they succeed in inducing 
the willing co-operation of their 
subjects the stronger they are. They 
have the less need for squandering 
their strength upon the violent 
domination of sullen or actively 
hostile subjects. 

What holds intra-communally in 
this way would also hold of a super- 
communal government vis-é-vis the 
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communities which it governs. As 
we have seen, thè best hope for 
humanity is either a supernational 
government or, failing that, an inter- 
national government of the world 
functioning supernationally and with 
ample resources to keep the peace 
against every challenge. Such a 
government, just as in the case of 
the political government of any 
particular peaceful community, ‘is 
more likely than any other to seek 
justice and promote welfare in the 
human world. And for the reasons 
already stated. It would neither be 
infallible nor in all senses disinter- 
ested, but it need not be unbrother- 
ly, and even if it were selfish would 
be selfish in an unenlightened way if 
it sought its own gain at the expense 
of others. Moreover, most human 
beings, and most bodies of human 
beings, are quite appreciably al- 
though very imperfectly idealistic. 
They have a taste if not a hunger 
for justice and for humanity. This 
holds even of governments. If it be 
said that those who have the power 
will always seize the loot, the answer 
is that things need not happen so. 
If they did, the military forces in 
every community, since they have 
the power, would grab all that could 
be grabbed, This has sometimes 
happened but usually it does not 
happen. The soldiers, sailors and 
airmen may even be very poorly 
paid. 

I have spoken of a supernational 
world-order on the assumption that 
the day of city-states or of tribal 
communities is past and has been 
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replaced by an era of large political . . 


bodizs often.described as ‘‘ nations.” 
Such nations, if maritime, may 
spread themselves all over the earth 
but they always have at least a 
historical motherland, and the ker- 
nel of their nationality is always the 
will to unity in a political, 7. e., in a 
self-governing sense. Obviously a 
naticn-state which expands either 
by land or by sea, as all sizable con- 
temporary “nations” have done, is 
likely to have within its boundaries 
considerable bodies of people whose 
will or at least whose memory is 
opposed to such inclusion, if not 
actively, then sentimentally. That 
is- bound to happen. unless the 
expanding nation assimilates what 
it occupies. Such assimilation is 
impossible if European nations ex- 
pand into Asia or into Africa, and 
it is very imperfect within Europe 
itself. Again “ national ” aspirations 
may be and are cherished by- bodies 
of people who, whether or not they 
are possessed of nominal political 
independence, do not have the re- 
sources to be.even approximately 
equal partners, in any effective sense, 
in a world-brotherkood of “nations.” 

Hence “justice” to nationalistic 
aspirations is and must remain enig- 
maticin its applications. ‘‘ Nations ” 
are seldom natural units. Latvia 
and Lebanon could not reasonably 
expect to be equal world partners 
with the United States. That would 
be true even if Latvia and Lebanon 
were internally completely united 
in their desire fcr “ national” in- 
dependence. In many small “ na- 
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. tions,” such as Scotland or Yugosla- 
via, such internal unanimity does 
not exist. Political self-government 
is a function both of wishes and of 
capacity. Justice must give heed to 
both. | 

The. relevant capacity is largely 
economic. To be sure, human 
brotherhood is not simply or chiefly 
a cupboard brotherhood but it would 
be very unbrotherly as well as very 
unjust to be indifferent to human 
standards of living, to famine, to 
drudgery, to squalor, in other words 
to neglect the economic requirements 
of human welfare. 

When Europeans give their minds 
to such questions, they usually say 
something like this: The world has 
become a single economic unit. Men 
live by exploiting the resources of 
nature, and, what is more, by co- 
operation in this enterprise. What 
is imperative, therefore, is collabora- 
tion on a world scale. With such 
collaboration there can be comfort, 
mobility and even leisure for all. 
Without it there will be penury, 
stagnation and futile drudgery. 

The presupposition of this view is 
that the requirements of the Euro- 
pean type of industrialism dominate 
the entire globe. This should not 
be naively assumed. Prima facie it 
would not be unreasonable to hold 
that if Europeans must have tin 
from Malaya, the most. they should 
ask for is permission to mine it by 
the sweat of their own European 
backs; and that the East might 
logically accept the benefits of 
European methods of sanitation and 
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of irrigation without in addition be- 
coming a mere fog in a vast indus- 
trial world-machine. On the other 
hand, co-operation is an idle vac- 
uity if it does not imply general 
accommodation to the facts of the 
case, the said facts, in this instance, 
being simply human skill in’ trans- 
forming. natural resources into ser- 
viceable commodities. Within any 
given community, a man -who sticks 
to his grandfather’s methods when 
far more efficient methods have been 
discovered is more of a nuisance 
than helpful or brotherly. The same 
holds of communities. No doubt, 
although the human brothers should 
unite to exploit the earth, they 
should not exploit one another. So 
far they have failed signally and 
notoriously to respect the latter 
maxim. Accommodation to new 
methods, however, is not, as such, 
exploitation, even if it is rather 
reluctantly secured. 

Economics, however important it 
may be, is not co-extensive with 
human life, or even with good cit- 
izenship. I shall end this brief 
discussion with a few remarks about 
justice and human brotherhood with 
respect, firstly, to political citizen- 
ship, secondly to “‘ life ” in its widest 
sense. 

It is sometimes held that there 
can be no stable world-order unless 
the political world pattern is faith- 
fully copied in each particular polit- 
ical community. If the nations of 
the world united to establish a super- 
national world-order, such a world- 
order would closely resemble a 
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democracy. Therefore, it is said, 
each constituent nation should adopt 
a democratic order. 

This consequence does not seem 
to follow. Certain despotic gcvern- 


ments, it is true, certain types of. 


militarism masquerading as politics, 
certain theocracies could not unite, 
except sullenly and dangerously, 
with other nations with a view to 
being ruled, by the public opinion of 
the world. The exclusion of some 
polities on these grounds would 
therefore be necessary. - It doss not 
follow that all undemocratic comm- 
unities should be excluded. In other 
words we need not hold that nations 
could not be good mixers in a super- 
national world-state unless their 
internal political administration were 
democratic. 

Lastly there is much in human 
life which is both extra-industrial 
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and extra-political, Indeed industry 
and pclitics, in the last analysis, are 
means to such wider ends. The 
Greeks used to ask whether the vir- 
tue of the good citizen and the virtue 
of ths good man were one and the 
same. It is plain that they would 
not bə identical, even if political 
arrangements were ideal. If there 
is anything distinctive and also 
valuable in the ethos of any body of 
men, whatever its political status 
and whatever its industrial effic- 
iency, it is unbrotherly to neglect or 
to stifle that ethos even if its pres- 
ervation hampers industry and ag- 
gravates political difficulties. Like 
every other claim, that is one obliga- 
tion among others. It is not always 
paramount or ever quite untouck- 
able. But it may be the strongest 
claim of all both in justice and in 
respect of humane brotherly charity. 


Joun LAIRD 
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` DEMOCRACY DEFEATING ,ITSELF 


[ This plea of Shri V. M. Inamdar, M. A. on behalf of the disinherited 
“ coloured people ” in the U. S. A. is timely and thought-provoking. The Negro 
situation in the U.S.A. is but one aspect of the larger problem of race prejudice 
throughout the world. The will to justice and the recognition of our common 
humanity offer the only hope of its solution.—ED.] 


_I, too, sing America 
I am the darker brother 
I, too, am America. 
So sings the American Negro with 
a fervour all his own. He sings 
pathetically and truly. His song 
sums up his tragic history and voices 
forth the innate aspiration of a 
whole people. Can we not read in 
those lines the record of long labo- 
rious centuries of serfdom by whose 
sweat and toil America rose to her 
present civilisation ? And when he 
claims “I, too, am America,’ the 
sufferings of generations of Negroes 
clamour for equality for their race. 
Yet today, over seventy-five years 
after the formal grant of freedom, 
the Negro problem remains. The 
Negro’s white brother disowns him 
and denies him in practice what the 
law of the land allows him in prin- 
ciple, denies him what common hu- 
man fecling, above courts and codes, 
always and ever demands. And 
thus the American Negro leads 
today a life more or less socially 
disinherited for no more substantial 
areason than a blind, unreasonable 
emotional prejudice. That is the 
reward which an honest and hard- 
working tenth of the population has 
got for all that it has done and does 
for America. The Negro works in 


field and factory, at all places where 
there is more work and little return 
for the worker, at all the jobs which 
the white man in his pride rejects in 
a selfish and hypocritical sense of 
dignity. The disability extends to 
every field of life, with the result 
that the Negro problem in America 
is a pathetic story of right denied 
and wrong enthroned with the sanc- 
tion neither of law nor of reason but 
only of a false sense of superiority. 
Today more than ever the Ne- 
groes have raised their voices in pro- 
test against injustice, along with the 
other suppressed peoples of the 
earth. Their cause has received in- 
creasing support in recent years 
among right-thinking people, but 
the war has brought the issue to a 
head. If people can be called upon 
to rise up in wrath against the 
Japanese, because of alleged unscru- 
pulous cruelty and anti-white feel- 
ing, if people can be called upon to 
denounce Hitler and to fight Nazism 
because of the heresy of the Nordic 
master-race, there can be nothing to 
condone the treatment meted out to ` 
Negroes in America. It takes the 
wind out of the American declara- 
tion of the Four Freedoms and leaves 
it a slack sail, a meaningless slogan. 
Thus the Negro problem has teday 
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assumed an international aspect. 
Whether a peopld is exploited 
economically, politically, or other- 
wise, or whether it is hated because 


of the difference in the colour of its - 


skin, the psychology that backs the 
exploitation and the prejudice is 
identical. Naturally, therefore, the 
Negro question has come to be align- 
ed with the cause of the other 
oppressed nations of the world. A 
friendly granting of equality by the 
white races and their change of 
heart can save much future suffering 
but the way the democratic U.S.A. 
treats the Negroes and the blind 
alleys into which Western imperial- 
ism is driving the colonies and the 
dependencies tell a different tale and 
awaken different fears. Detroit is a 
danger signal for the future. And— 
sinister sign of the spread of the evil 
from the South, the former strong- 
hold of slavery, where the Negro has 
been made to suffer most—Detroit 
is in the far North. 

The discriminations and the deni- 
als, the daily hurts, insults and 
injustices with which the American 
Negro has to put up have thus be- 
come symbolical of the sufferings of 
a people held in bondage. Though 
technically free, the Negroes’ life is 
surrounded on all sides by restric- 
tions.and barriers. Inside free dem- 
ocratic America there is another 
‘America which houses a sequestered 
and segregated tenth of the popula- 

_ tion strangled by every imaginable 
` type of disability. In the free air 
of democracy the brown birds suffer 
a slow and regular suffocation. 
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It would hardly be possible to 
enumerate the ways in which these 
people suffer, for the poison has 
spread to every department of life. 
In industry as in education, in bus- 
iness as in finance, in civic rights as 
in social privilege, in legal protec- 
tion as in political rights, discrimina- 
tion works an utter denial not 
only of equality but even of the 
most ordinary of concessions which 
common decency would require. In 
certain parts of the country separate 
schools and parks and playgrounds, 
separate hospitals ( sometimes pro- 
vided by Negro initiative and effort}, 
separate places of entertainment, 
separate residential areas, separate 
space on trains and buses are the 
orde? of the day. Neither money 
nor position, neither acknowledged 
talert nor public recognition can 
save the brown face from indignities. 
Cases are not few of the most disting- 
uished of Negroes having had to 
suffer, for no fault of theirs, in most 
ignoble ways. 

Not all America’s enthusiastic 
appreciation of Richard Harrison’s 
gifted histrionics could entitle him 
to travel through the South in any- 
thing but a Jim Crow car. The city 
that could shed ecstatic tears at 
Marian Anderson’s songs would not 
allow her to spend a night in any 
“ good ” hotel or to be served in a 
“good” restaurant. The case of a 
Negro history scho:ar’s having had 
to read the volumes he needed to 
consult in the men’s wash-room of a 
public library or of the well-known 
author’s, Richard Wright’s, having 
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had, in order to borrow books, to 
impersonate a “boy” to some 
distinguished white gentleman are 
but stray instances of a sorry scheme 
that makes such occurrences matters 
of course, 

That such a policy in the long run 
retards the progress of the nation as 
a whole does not prevent refusing to 
Negro’ children in many places ade- 
quate : educational facilities—a fac- 
tor which promotes juvenile offences 
and keeps down the standards of 
education in the whole of the land 
—or from keeping down wage scales 
for Negro workers, which kills la- 
bour initiative and business endeav- 
our. That, in denying equality 
before the law to a section of the 
population, a rift in the whole legal 
machinery is being created. is too 
readily ignored in pandering to irra- 
tional prejudice. That millions of 
Negroes even today are denied suff- 
rage in practice constitutes in itself 
a virtual negation of democracy. 

And all this against a people 
whose rise to a civilised awareness 
of life has been a remarkable 
sociological phenomenon of modern 
times! The American Negroes have 
achieved within eighty years what 
cost the white Americans centuries 
of groping effort. Today the Negro, 
through sheer dint of effort, industry 
and initiative can not only stand 
shoulder: to shoulder with his white 
compatriot, despite restrictions on 
all sides, but can and does hold 
his own in the arts of music and 
entertainment. America dances to 
his folk tunes and wholeheartedly 
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admires his hisigionic talents. The 
story of Negro literature during the 
last seven decades is not less remark- 
able. The Negro’s powers of endur- 
ance and his capacity for hard work 
have almost become proverbial. With 
wonderful adaptability has he gone 
up the rough road of modern civilisa- 
tion. Placed in contact with a highly 
developed form of material culture 
—science, mechanical invention, hy- 
giene, rapid communications and 
world trade—he has resurrected him- 
self with astonishing alacrity from 
his erstwhile servitude. That is proof 
enough thrown in the face of his 
overbearing white companion to 
prove his competence to survive as 
an intelligent member of any modern 
society. That he has shown himself 
capable of this in the face of eco- 
nomic strangle-holds and social os- 
tracism is warrant for a bright future 
should he be allowed a free hand. 
His has so far been an unfortunate 
tale of opportunity denied. Against 
the background of racial hatred and 
persecution his achicvement gains a 
thousandfold. 

A variety of reasons has been 
assigned to explain this strange com- 
plex of white behaviour, Psychol- 
ogists believe that it is the expres- 
sion of an aberration in the Anglo- 
Saxon psychological make-up which 
does not feel happy unless it can feel 
superior to someone else. To love 
himself the Anglo-Saxon needs to 
hate somebody! Economists have 
found the explanation in the eco- 
nomic submergence and educational 
backwardness of the Negro masses. 
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The historian has tqaced the pervers- 
ity to the defeat which the landed 
aristocracy of the South suffered in 
the American Civil War. At the 
close of the war, some of the defeated 
slave-owners nursed a bitter hatred 
against the race they had owned in 
abject serfdom and the bitterness 
carefully handed down as a’ heritage 
has since been augmented by a false 
superiority complex. 
An'elaborate though curious phi- 
losophy of caste was evolved in jus- 
tification of the treatment of the Am- 
erican Negro. In the days of slavery 
many preachers upheld the institu- 
tion ; some debated if the Negro had 
a soul. Scientists tendered “ proofs” 
that he was mentally ard morally 
inferior and, to crown all, sophistry 
argued that since man was made in 
God’s image and since God was not 
a Negro, the Negro could not be 
a man! Strange as all this might 
appear, it has the strangeness of 
truth, for it is a slice from almost 
contemporary world history. Stran- 
ger still are the explanations that 
continue to be offered. It is suggest- 
ed—as for example in Mr. Clifford 
Bax’s article in the March number 


. of THE ARYAN PatH—that the Negro 


is by nature idle and unambitious, 
that only want can keep him active. 


. It is needless to combat such an 


insinuation since the Negro history 


. of the last three-quarters of a century 


disproves it at a stroke. To deny 
the Negro opportunity, position, 
power and responsibility and then 
to put him down as idle and un- 
ambitious is like denying freedom to 
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a country and then telling it that its 
people are not yet ripe for freedom, 
withcut ever giving them a chance 
to prove their ripeness! But whether 
the anti-Negro feeling is a psycho- 
logical complex or vengeful bitter- 
ness, there can be nothing to com- 
mend, much less to justify it. The 
wrong-doer has always something to 
say in self-justification. He never 
seems to care whether his hearer is 
convinced. His shelter is his mental 
arrogance and all of his attempted 
explanations turn out to be excuses 
that cannot condone the evil but 
only condemn him who puts them 
forta. 

Today the Negro stands with the 


. oppressed peoples of the world at 


the doors of a fretful future. Who 
knows how much faith he has in the 
war slogans of today? Naturally 
he is on the side of the democracies 


though it is at the ta‘l-board of a` 


democracy that he trails in the dust. 
Of one thing he is convinced and it 
is that blue-prints can usher in no 
sudden transformation or bring 
akcut the much-needed change of 
heart. The law has not helped him, 
inasmuch as tradition and prejudice 
heve side-tracked law itself. He 
does not ask for much. He does not 
ask for what America cannot give. 
He asks for nothing more than a fair 
deal, nothing more than what one 
men can give his brother, nothing 
more than equality. He asks to be 
treated as a human being—a demand 
which itself js an indictment of 
those to whom it is addressed. He 
asks for liberty and peace and an 
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enriched life, free from want, oppres- 
sion, violence, proscription, segrega- 
tion. He wants, in short, democracy 
with the rest of his countrymen who 
deny him ordinary human treatment. 
He is convinced that the problem 
cannot be solved by any fiat from 
above but only by a fundamental 
change of attitude in recognition of 
brotherhood. If they who have toiled 
for centuries cannot be recognised 
by those for whom they have toiled, 
as members of a common family, 
nothing else can bring them together. 
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The suppressiop of the Negroes is 
a denial of human rights, morally un- 
just and politically retrogressive. 
One cannot expect the engine to run 
full speed with brakes on on one of 
the ten carriages. So there the 
Negroes are, this vital tenth of the 
American democracy, with their 
hopes ard their aspirations, their 
sorrows and their sufferings. With 
such incongruous helotage in the 
heart of the Republic, American 
democracy defeats itself. 


V. M. INAMDAR 


SOLDIERS AND RELIGION 


A challenge to orthodox compla- 
cency appears in Harpers Magazine 
for January 1944. Bernard Iddings 
Bell’s open letter to the’ Churches 
“ Before the Men March Home” has a 
message for the orthodox of other 
creeds as well. He quotes a chaplain 
as saying that if there are few atheists 
in shell-holes, as has been claimed, it 
is because these are few anywhere. 

There are a lot of new would-be magicians 
in shell-holes though, asking desperately only 
that God do wiracles for their benefit in the 
way of deflecting deadly missiles. If you 
call that religion, you can have it; but if 
religion means for a man to give his life to 
God and not merely to whine for God to give 
more life to-him, the front changes very few 
men. 


Organised religion is no longer so 
attractive to the more religious of the 
men in the services, Mr. Bell writes. 
“More often than not they are a little 


scornful of it.” The churches seer to . 
them, in retrospect, 


smothered by respectability and enervated 
by timidity...controlled (and the parsons 
too often ) by small-bore laymen fearful lest 
the Church blow ardently upon the latent fires 
of spiritual and moral revolution.. .. Nor do 
they see evidence of vitality enough in the 
churches to enable them effectively to stand 
for prevention of a revengeful and dishcnest 
peace that the politicians are preparing to 
unload on the world....They do not believe 
that the churches really love God more than 
money or prestige, or that they have an 
intention to obey Jesus Christ. 


“Soft parsons, padded pews, polite 
piety ”? receive deserved derision frorn 
those who have faced realities at the 
front. A moral and spiritual revolution 
is overdue. 

If the Church has a first-rate variety of 
such revolution to offer, let the Church trot 


it out, or else forever hereafter hold a shame- 
ful peace. 


WHY FAMINE IN INDIA? 


[The serious and complicated character of India’s economic problems is 
clearly brought out in this article by Mr. John S. Hoyland. It makes 
disheartening reading but the recognition of the seriousness of a disease may be 


a necessary first step towards a cure. 


That cure is certainly not beyond the 


power of enlightened and disinterested statesmanship, but drastic measures are 
required for drastic ills. Mr. Hoyland’s article brings out most forcibly the 


dangers of further temporising.—ED. ] 


To those who are anxious to find 
out why it is-that (as disclosed by a 
recent official report) there have 
been some two million famine-victims 
thronging the soup-kitchens in and 
around Calcutta who possess nothing 
in the world except the earthen 
platters on which they receive the 
rice-doles, it is pre-eminently neces- 
sary to read Sir Henry Maine’s great 
book Village Communities in East 
and West. Maine was one of the 
most distinguished jurists who ever 
served the British in India. He 
wrote his book well over seventy 
years ago; but the diagnosis which 
it gives must be understood and 
taken into account if we are to 
comprehend what is happening to- 
day. He points out the extraordinary 
durability and survival-value of the 
primitive communal village, both in 
England and in India, and the 
benefits which it confers upon the 
population organized into such vill- 
ages. The communal village had in 
his day been almost entirely destroy- 
ed in England by enclosing landlord- 
ism, which had appropriated the 
village common fields, and so had 
caused the rush to the new industrial 
cities. In India the landlordism 


and the individualist economy intro- 
duced by Cornwallis’ Permanent 
Settlement in and around Bengal, 
and by the raiatwari system else- 
where, were destined to achieve the 
same destruction. In Maine’s time 
this was not yet complete; but he 
saw perfectly clearly whither things 
were tending, and he gave a specially 
grave warning against the activities 
of the village moneylenders, backed 
by the operation of the British legal 
system in India. 

It is to be noticed that the 
Incian communai village is an 
inszitution of extreme antiquity. The 
Greek philosopher Megasthenes, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great to 
India, speaks of these villages as 
‘republics ‘which are almost inde- 
pendent of any outside relations. ” 
Tarough the ages they endured, and 
enabled the Indien social economy 
to survive appalling shocks and 
sufferings, inflicted by invasion after 
invasion of savage foreigners. The 
villages were still in a healthy state 
when the British took over control 
of India, and were still performing 
numerous essential social functions, 
tne distribution of the land in 
accordance with domestic need, the 
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+ ~ communal fulfilment of agricultural 


duties such as the grazing of cattle, 
the taking in of new lands as these 
were needed and the guarding of 
crops, the communal shouldering of 
responsibility for the payment of 
taxes and the control of population- 
increase. The peasant knew himself 
to be more than a mere individual. 
He faced a world often bitterly 
hostile, strong in the membership he 
held in the village body-politic, and 
strong also in his assurance of his 
stake in the village lands. 

When the communal village was 
destroyed in England in the eight- 
eenth century, the displaced peasants 
had the new industrial towns to 
go to. ' The break-up of the village 
meant a tremendous increase in 
population, but this could be fed 
{though the adjustment of distribu- 
tion took many decades) because 
of the new resources opened by 
industry. But when Cornwallis, and 
other members of the British gov- 
erning class which had destroyed 
the communal village in England, 
proceeded—and with the best mo- 
tives in the world, for they believed 
the communal village to be unproduc- 
tive and an anachronism—to do the 
same in India, there was no vast 
growth of new industry to feed the 
immense population-increase inevi- 
tably released by the destruction of 
the village. The surplus population 
had to,remain on the land, with 
the result that the new individual 
holdings, starting at roughly three 
acres of arable land per head of the 
population, were divided and sub- 
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divided as the generations passed 
until now, some hundred and fifty 
years later, there is little more than 
two-thirds of an acre per head. It 
is to be noticed, moreover, that as 
poverty has increased in this vast 
degree, so the generations have 
tended to pass more quickly, and the 
land therefore to be more frequently 
subdivided, and more heavily taxed 
between the periods of division ; for 
it becomes urgent that the peasant 
should get his children off his hands 
at the first possible moment. Eleanor 
Rathbone’s study has shown that 
there were some five million more 
child husbands and wives in 1931 
than in 1921, in spite of the Sarda 
Act: of the middle ’twenties which 
prohibited child-marriage ! 

Why is the destruction of the 
communal village, East or West, 
accompanied by a sudden and 
dangerous rise of population? The 
reasons are somewhat obscure, but 
they are certainly psychological. 
The peasant in the communal 
village, as we have said, is more 
than an individual. He is a respons- 
ible member of a social group, the 
village: He gets the help of his 
neighbours in many agricultural 
functions, which later, as an individ- 
ual when the communal village has 
gone, he will have to perform for 
himself. He does not need so many 
children while the village endures; 
but when it is gone, with one minute 
field to be guarded from birds and 
deer three miles in that direction, 
and another two miles in that, and 
a third a mile over there, he needs 


one 
"many: children tq help with the 
guarding. Moreover he is his own 
master now (except for the money- 
lender), and can have as many 
children as he likes, whereas in- the 
old days to have more than one 
or two children meant outspoken 
criticism from neighbours who as 
fellow-members of the village polity 
would have to share the burden of 
their support. In England it was 
profitable for the new labouring 
class of the cities to have numerous 
children, because they could earn in 
the new factories and mines. In 
India it was unprofitable for the 
dispossessed villager to have nu- 
merous children, because it was 
increasingly hard to feed them from 
his constantly subdivided fields ; but 
at the same time it was essential to 
have many of them, for otherwise 
those fields could never be worked. 
Thus, whilst in the West the murder- 
ing of the communal village meant 
in the long run not merely a great 
increase in population, but also a 
great growth of wealth through the 
new industry, in the East on the 
other hand the murdering of the 
communal village—carried through 
by the same governing class which 
accomplished that gigantic crime in 
the West, though for reasons of 
imperial efficiency rather than of 
personal profit—meant a great in- 
crease in population and therewith 
a vast growth in poverty. 

The new imperial taxation, sci- 
entifically surveyed and appcrtioned, 
had to be paid by the new individual- 
ized peasantry in cash, and the cash 
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went either through the landlord, 
in the zemindari provinces, or direct 
to Government in the vaiatwari pro- 
vinces. In either case, however, it 
had io be cash, and cash paid by the 
individual peasant (though indeed 
the communal village lingered on 
right up to the end of the nineteenth 
century in outlying districts paying 
the taxes in common). To get the 
cash the peasant must obviously 
sell his crops, and less obviously, 
but (as population increased ) more 
and raore frequently, his land or his 
children. Being now an individual, 
he must also have cash, or keep 
back some of his crop, to tide him 
over the three or four barren months 
when for climatic reasons he cannot 
worx on the lend. There are also 
more and more family festivals, 
often expensive, to be financed. As 
his holding is divided and sub- 
divided, and his family grows larger, 
these things become more and more 
difficult. Sooner or later the point 
is inevitably reached at which he 
has io have recourse to the money- 
lender in order to get the cash. 
Once that step has been taken, it 
can hardly ever be retraced. It 
must be realized that the rural 
population is still, as regards the 
vast majority, illiterate. Being so, 
the peasants have no realization of 
whaz compound interest means ; nor 
have they any means of checking 
the moneylender’s accounts. When 
they go for the first loan, they 
deliver themselves over, helpless 
victims, to the tender mercies .of a 
class whose mere existence in the 
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conditions under which they do 
exist proves them to be singularly 
exempt from tender mercies! Asa 
Famine Charge Officer under Govern- 
ment, I myself have found money- 
lenders making loans at 150% per 
annum, and found also the starving 
peasantry eagerly accepting the 
loans.on such terms. I arranged 
for one such case to be especially 
investigated by a chartered account- 
ant, who assured me after doing so 
that if nothing were repaid—and it 
was very hard to see how, with his 
circumstances as they were, the 
peasant in question would ever be 
able to repay anything—the debt, 
which began at the equivalent of 
£4, would in seven and a half years 
amount to {4000! Interest is 
commonly extorted monthly, and 
very frequently indeed force is used 
for its extraction. The agents of 
such extortion are commonly Mos- 
lems of a peculiarly vicious class, 
even where the actual moneylenders 
are Hindus, though over large parts 
of India (especially Bengal) the 
moneylender is known generically as 
Kabuli, a word in which class-hatred, 
national hostility (Afghanistan has 
often been a bad neighbour to 
Hindu India) and religious animosi- 
ties are concentrated. This fact 
must remind us that the terrible 
and increasing conflict between 
Hindus and Moslems, which so 
grievously threatens the future of 
India, is fundamentally economic in 
origin, It has its roots in the 
moneylending system. 

It is not only the peasant who 
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sooner or later gges inevitably to the 
moneylender. His cousin, the city 
mill-hand, does the same. In any 
time of food-scarcity there is a rush 
from the country to the city. 
Indigent people who either have no 
land or whose land (more common- 
ly ) is now so hopelessly subdivided 
as to „be entirely incapable of 
supporting them, form the great 
majority of the migrants. They 
form an inexhaustible supply of 
unemployed labour in the city, 
whose existence incidentally de- 
presses wages and makes organiza- 
tion of the workers appallingly 
difficult. They have heard of what 
seem high rates of pay in the city; 
but they find that they have to 
bribe Labour-Jobbers to get work, 
and have to continue to grease them 
suitably in order to retain it. The 
cost of living is far higher in the 
town than in the country. They 
have no security of any kind. 
They must have money, for living 
expenses and bribes. Too often, 
even if they get a job, they do not 
receive their first pay for seven 
weeks after they have started work. 
By that time they are hopelessly in 
debt to the Kabuli, who in innumera- 
ble instances seizes their whole pay 
as they come out of the mills on 
pay-day (I used to cycle daily past 
the gates of a great and immensely 
profitable mill where this happened ), 
and merely allows them a miserable 
pittance of grain to keep body and 
soul together for the next month. 
No wonder that when violence 
breaks out between Hindus and’ 
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Moslems, it is in these great mill 
cities that the worst excesses are 
committed against the Moslems, It 
must be realized also how rapidly 
these mill-cities are growing. In the 
last decennial period between the 
censuses Cawnpore doubled itself, 
Calcutta increased 85%, Jamshed- 
pur 77%, and ten other citjes over 
50%. If Bombay increased only 
28%, it was because it is built ona 
narrow island, and can only increase 
by going up into the air! The slum 
conditions in these vast new cities, 
with their mushroom rate ofin- 
crease, baffle all description. In 
Bombay, for instance, recent figures 
declare that there are 15,000 rooms 
with over twenty inhabitants each ! 
The health statistics, and especially 
the rates of infantile mortality, are 
such as might be expected under 
these conditions. 

Those who have studied the 
report of the (Whitley) Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour and 
the subsequent history of the efforts 
after social improvement in India 
will realize that, in spite of the 
determined attempts that have been 
made to improve conditions, the 
mill-cities of India are the home of 
a vast system of debt-slavery which 
in many ways is worse than actual 
chattel-slavery ; for under the latter 
system it is at least in the interest 
of the slaveholder to keep his slaves 
well fed and psychologically content, 
since he depends upon their labour 
and they are his own valuable 
property. 

The situation in the country 
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distrizzs, where the great majority 
of the Indian people live, is similar. 
Once the process of indebtedness 
has begun, the prevailing rates of 
interest and the rapid growth of 
population make it inevitable that 
debts should swiftly increase. Be- 
fore ‘ong the peasant finds himself 
compelled to take the whole of his 
crop, as it comes in, to the money- 
lender, who in innumerable cases 
has also become, by another inevita- 
ble process, the landowner. The 
peasent receives in return cash for 
the payment of his taxes and from 
time <o time food for his family’s 
consumption (he may also have 
clandestinely kept back some of his 
crop for this purpose, but money- 
lenders are hard to hoodwink over 
such things). He becomes, that is, 
a share-cropper of a peculiarly help- 
less type, for the share of the crop 
whica he is allowed by the money- 
lender is a matter oi the money- 
lender’s grace, not of the peasant’s 
right. He is a land-slave, again in 
a vizious system which seems to 
have all the vices—or almost all the 
vices—and none of the advantages 
of chattel-slavery. 

Then comes some crisis (in this 
case the Japanese conquest of 
Burma) which sends food-prices 
rocksting. Who is to blame the 
monzylender if in the first place he 
makes his return-Coles to the peasant 
smaller and smaller in accordance 
with rising prices (the peasant has 
normally, according to the money- 
lender’s reckoning, an almost limit- 
less sea of debt to be set against 
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such doles), and in the second place 
hangs on to his stocks of grain in 
hope of a further rise in prices? 
The Government fulminates, and 
tightly, that this is a man-made 
famine, and that the hoarder is 
responsible. So he is, though the 
Government does not yet recognize 
that the food-hoarder is the village 
moneylender rather than the actual 
cultivator. Meanwhile the famine 
grows, and more and more of the 
starving peasants leave the village 
in despair and flock to the nearest 
soup-kitchens. The famine will be 
broken for the time being, and is 
being broken, as food from outside 
is brought into the villages, whether 
by military or any other agency. 
But this is mere palliation. Such 
famine will recur, and will spread 
all over India, unless and until some- 
thing is done to cut at the roots 
of the vicious land-system. 


The Indian fovernments in the 
eight provinces between 1937 and 
1939 showed that they had realized 
what is wrong. They began to put 
things right by limiting interest- 
rates, registering moneylenders, can- 
celling debts which had paid more 
than twice the principal in interest, 
establishing debt-conciliation boards, 
cancelling rent-increases and impris- 
onment for debt, putting an end to 
land-alienation to moneylenders, 
and above all by establishing village- 
councils in the attempt to recreate 
the communal village (lingering 
memories of which after all still 
endure in many parts of India). 
The history of those fruitful and 
strenuous years is full of hope that 
in the future an India free to act 
against the evil gnawing at her 
vitals may so act, courageously and 
wisely. 

Joun S$. HoyLanp 
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' BUDDHA’S FACE 


A Face of light immobilised with love 

But mobilising scattered rays of soul. . . 

A mountain-poise no earthquaxes ever move - . 
A drop merged in the deep beyond recall ! | 


The soul reposes not in words ror songs, 
For these can never cross the boundary. 
Of loneliness: no art can mend the wrongs 
And greeds and wars of dark disharmony, 


` Nor heal with balms what lusts bring in their train, 


(For Beauty, wafting echoes of Light’s thrill, 
Cannot redeem what life must mar or stain ) 
And so ’tis not to sound the scul would kneel, 


But to a silence fecund with compassion, 
Unique yet peopled with creative fires, 

The Sleep beyond life’s slumbers—stars’ invasion 
In phantom haunts of glittering masked desires. 


Thou art a symbol of that voiceless Grace, 
A living paradox no mind shall name: : 
In the world a call to what no world can guess, 


In love a call to what no love may claim ! 


And yet the heart acclaims thee, thrilled, O Friend, 
As a deep avatar of life and love: 

Who shall appraise thy Face and will not bend 

In awe to what no other face can prove ? 


Dirip Kumar Roy 


Many theories of the beautiful have 
been formulated in the past and, though 
several of them may contain elements 
of truth, none is altogether satisfactory. 
This is the reason why the esthetic 
problem still remains an object of fresh 
research and study. There has recently 
been published in America a notable 
book which deals with most of ‘the 
fundamental questions relating to it. 
Tt shows the author’s:wide knowledge 
of the literature on the subject, and 
also his close acquaintance with master- 
pieces in more than one of the fine arts. 
His approach to the problem is not 
merely zsthetic ; it is also philosophical. 
He writes in the Preface :— 

For some years now I have hoped to un- 
derstand art and beauty not merely in a 
way which would be consonant with my 


own appreciations, but also in a way which 
seemed to me philosophically satisfactory. 


But the book is written in-a much- 
condensed style, and a single page of it 
would easily “ dilute ” into half-a-dozen 
pages of an ordinary book on the 
subject. It consequently makes tough 
reading ; 'but there is no question that 
a careful reader will derive from it 
much valuable insight into the nature 
of the æsthetic process—whether it be 
of creating beauty or of appreciating 
it. It is not possible, in a brief review 
like the present one, to do justice to 
its many merits. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with drawing atten- 
tion to one important point in it, viz., 
its view of esthetic experience. 





“The #sthetic Process, 


-views is vital. 


By Bertram Morris. 
the Humanities, No. 8. Evanston, Ill. $2.25) 


- NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


. PROCESS AND PURPOSE IN ART* 


We shall indicate its main features 
best by contrasting it with what may 
be called the naive view of esthetic 
experience. The latter starts with an 
analysis of the work of art into 
elements which it takes to be distinctive 
of its beauty and describes esthetic 
experience as a form of delight resulting 
from their contemplation. Thet is, 
asthetic experience is assumed here to 
ensue upon the process of contemplating 
beauty. According to the present view, 
on the other hand, process and result 
together form a single whole and their 
separation is altogether unwarranted. 


The distinction between the two 
In the one case, æs- 
thetic experience is the end to which 
the apprehension of beauty is the 
means. There is, no doubt, a causal 
connection between them; but other- 
wise they stand apart as antecedent 
and consequent. In the other case, 
that experience is conceived as a con- 
tinuous process, of which means and 
end are but two phases. The only 
difference between. them is that while 
in the first the creation or appreciation 
of beauty is in progress, in the second 
it isconsummated. It is clear that, as 
thus conceived, means and end do not: 
form a mere sequence, as in the other 
view, but are integral. In fact, the 
means itself is wrought up finally ‘into 
the end, according to the present view. 
It is this unified whole of experience 
that constitutes esthetic value here 
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and not mere delight. But delight is 
not excluded, for that experience, as 
zsthetic, necessarily involves a feeling 
of pleasure; only here it becomes an 
aspect of the value instead of being 
identified with it. That is, we seek art 
not merely for the pleasure it gives, 
but for the unique experience it brings. 

The process of contemplation again 
is looked upon as active in this view, 
and not passive as in‘the other. That 
it is.so is clear from the fact that 
the esthetic attitude is critical. A 
competent spectator will instantly 
notice the least fault which may mar 
the excellence of a work of art. Those 
who regard the process as passive do 
so because they start, as we stated 
earlier, with a ready-made abject of 
beauty and naturally assume that its 
distinctive features, already there, have 
merely to be apprehended for attaining 
the esthetic end. Really, however, 
that end can be gained only through 
as much striving in the appreciation of 
art as in its creation. It implies that 
all great art involves a preblematic 
Situation, and that its true significance 
will be revealed to none who does not 
insightfully follow the development of 
-that situation until its latent tensions 
and conflicts are fully and satisfyingly 
resolved. It is to this consummatory 
Stage that the author gives the name 
of “beauty.” He frequenily speaks of 
art as process, and of its product as 
beauty. He means thereby, if we have 
rightly understood him, that, like other 
values, the zsthetic also becomes a 
value only when it is realised in one’s 
own experience. 

Students of Sanskrit will recognise 
here a striking resemblance to a theory 
that has dominated art criticism in 
India for over a thousand years. It is 


not necessary to enter into its tech- 
nicalities to bring out the resemblance. 
Jt will suffice to refer to the significance 
of the title of “ rasa theory” which is 
given to it. The word rasa primarily 
means “‘taste” or “savour,” such as 
sweetness ; and it has, by a metaphorical 
extension, been applied to esthetic 
experience. The point of the metaphor 
is thet both signify a process and that 
the process is, in neither, sundered 
from the result. If we neglect the 
almost infinitesimal time required to 


-excite taste when a savoury thing is 


placed on the tongue, the process of 
tasting and the satisfaction that is its 
result are coincident. That is to say, 
experience is fulfilment in the one case 
as in the other. The metaphor has 
also a deeper implication. It points 
to the unity of esthetic experience, 
however complex it may be, as also to 
its uniqueness for, when two or more 
tastes are properly blended, it is poirted 
out, the result is one single taste which 
surpasses all of them in its flavour. 
The appropriateness of selecting one of 
the “lower” senses, rather than the 
“higher,” to typify esthetic experience, 
is in the importance of the element of 
feeling in art for, as psychologists tell 
us, that element is at a maximum in 
them. 


But, as may be expected from the 
widely remote circumstances in which 
the two theories have been developed, 
the resemblance is only partial; and 
there are more or less important 
differences between them. To refer 
briefly to only one of these: The rasa 
theory not only points to the general 
importance of feeling in art, which is 
universally admitted; it also signifies 
that primary emotions (bhdva), like 
love, fear and wonder, form the subject- 
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matter of art par excellence, provided 
their treatment by the artist satisfies 
the well-known esthetic requirements 
such as lifting them above the personal 
level. Other things also have certainly 
a place in art, and there is no object, 
according to the Indian view, which is 
not potentially esthetic. But, speaking 
in the main, their purpose is to subserve 
the portrayal of emotions. In the best 
art of India, it is this emotional 
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theme that is depicted. In Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntalam, for example, it is love 
(Srigdva); and the secret of appeal in 
much of Indian music lies in the fact 
that it embodies the longing for God 
of passionately devout hearts. So far 
as we have been able to gather, the 
author of the work under review does 
not give the same paramount place to 
the emotions that Indian aestheticians 
do. 

M. “HIRIYANNA 


THE CONCEPT OF RIGHT * 


Professor Gilson in The Unity of 
Philosophical Experience wrote that 
Hegel’s dialectical justifications of war 
are really and truly murderous ideas, 
and all the blood for which they are 
responsible has not yet been shed.” 
And again :— 

When Fascism got the upper hand in Italy, 
Gentile’s Hegelianism was fully justified in 
welcoming it in the name of Hegel’s theory 
of the state....By saying that the state 
asserts its own autonomy in war, Gentile 
was merely repeating what we have seen to 
be the authentic Hegelian conception of the 
atate. 

Perhaps Professor Knox would think 
this exaggerated. But there can be no 
doubt that after the recent triumphs 
of totalitarianism Hegel’s political 
philosophy has regained a topical 
interest and that a new and excellent 
translation is to be welcomed. The 
only complete English translation I 
know of, that of Professor Dyde (1896) 
is out of print, and I think Professor 
Knox does not allude to it. Dyde used 
the text of Gans (1833) and, like Gans, 
incorporated in the text certain “Addi- 
tions ” taken from pupils’ notes of the 


lectures. Professor Knox has based 
himself on Hegel’s own publication 
(1821) and corrections, collating these 
with Bolland (rg02) and Lasson (1921); 
he has relegated the “ Additions ” to 
an appendix (73 pages) and added 
78 pages of explanatory notes, without 
criticism. 

It will be a pity if we do not take 
the opportunity of these scholarly 
labours to think over our democratic, 
pacific, libertarian and international 
ideals in the light of Hegel’s grandiose 
totalitarianism, nationalism and mil- 
itarism. But the difficulties of English 
readers are great. Not only is there 
the barbarous jargon, with its per- 
sonification of abstractions like “ sub- 
jectivity,’’ (over which Professor Knox’s 
introduction gives some help) and the 
hocus-pocus of the dialectic; an even 
greater barrier is the difference of what 
may be called the Prussian tone. In 
the country of Locke, Fox and Mill we 
all now pay lip-service to freedom of 
speech, of the press and of association; 
even to adult suffrage. We all admit 
international obligations and the 
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wickedness, stupidity and preventabil- 
ity of war. And when Hegel questions 
or denies all this, we are apt to 
smile and put it down to ‘‘ German 
docilitty” or “the Prussian drill- 
sergeant.”” We forget “my country, 
tight or wrong,” our imperialist 
assumption that we are a race chosen 
for the mission of carrying the white 
man’s burden’ and incidenfally (in 
Hegel’s envious phrase ) of ‘‘ possessing 
the wealth and commerce of the 
Indies.” This is the proverbial “ hypo- 
crisy of Albion ” ; and Hegel’s hypocrisy 
is of a different brand. He does not 
try to justify nationalism and absolut- 
ism morally. In the Philosophy of 


Right and the Philosophy of History 


(translated by Sibree) he sets the 
national state above morality. It has 
a divine right, it can do no wrong. 
And this, in spite of Bosanquet’s 
attempt to acclimatise it, seems to us 
nonsense. 

I suggest that those who feel that 
English and Germans are just different 
in these matters, and that mutual 
understanding is impossible, should 
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reread Burke. Burke, perhaps because 


he was Irish, understood the English 
well, and influenced their politics as 
much as any one before Mill. And 
what in him was temperamental is just 
what Hegel has tried to systematise 
and rationalise. There is the same 
half-cynical, half-sentimental pref- 
erence of tradition to reason, the same 
idealisation of the constitution under 
which each lived. Hegel’s “ cunning 
of the Idea,” (by which states grew 
out of men’s crimes) may well be a 
trarslation of Burke’s “ divine tactic, ” 
for Hegel was a clese student of English 
politics. Both share what. Professor 
Knox calls the ‘theological back- 
ground” (“the Concept is his philo- 
sophical equivaler-t for the wisdom and 
so for the creative power of God”). 
Bui surely it is a pantheistic, un- 
Christian theology, even an idolatry. 
Goi’s kingdom is held to be of this 
world ; not within us, in our minds and 
consciences, but in Westminster or 
Potsdam, and to be fully realised in 


eternal and inevitable progress. What- 


eva is, is right. 
E. F. CARRITT 


MORAL THEOLOGY OF TODAY * 


lt is my profound conviction that we are 
standing today at a turning-point between 
two civilisations, one of those turning-points 
in history not unlike the first or second 
Christian century, the Renaissance or the 
seventeenth century in England. The transi- 
tion from an individualist t> a collectivist 
state of society is at hand. i 


The quotation is from Dr. Joseph 
Needham’s collection of Essays and 
Addresses covering the years 1932 to 
1942. The particular essay cited is 


"o Time: The Refreshing River. 
London. 16s.) 


on “Land, the Levellers; and the 


-V:rtuosi’’ and was first printed in 1935, 


but this passage. may have been 
written in later for this collection, and 
undoubtedly represents the author’s 
present attitude as a Marxist and a 
great admirer of the .writings of Fried- 
rich Engels. Probably his Marxism 
would be of the greatly modified order 
that Marxism has assumed in the U. S. 
S. R. if it came to a question of prac- 
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tical politics, and, so far as it is possible 
to judge the trend of public opinion, 
he will find abundant backing when 
we come to the urgencies of post-war 
reconstruction. This shift towards the 
Left has, indeed, been so strongly in 
evidence during the last two years that 
even English land-owners have accept- 
ed, however reluctantly m some cases, 
the probability that some form of State 
Socialism is almost inevitable. 

Having assumed that, we are nat- 
urally curious to know the kind of 
foundations upon which Dr. Needham’s 
socialist state will be built, but, definite 
as he is in other relations, on this he 
seems more than a little indeterminate. 
In one essay he finds that “ Commu- 
nism and the Christian religion are... 
on the same side,” confirming the 
opinion: that the Archbishop of York 
recently expressed after his return from 
Russia. Against that, however, we 
must lay his statement that “ No more 
shall wé take Gautama and Plato for 
our guide, but rather those determined 
men who from Confucius to Marx were 
vehicles’ of the evolutionary process, 
working through them to implement 
the Promise occluded in the very 
beginning of our world.” Finally in 
this connection may be added :— 

Where,, then, is the mora] theology of to- 
day? The only possible answer is that 
Communism provides the moral theology 
appropriate for our time. The fact that a 
doctrine of God is apparently absent from it 
is unimportant in this connection; what it 
does is to Jay down the ideal rules for the 
relations between man and man, to affirm 
that the exploitation of one class by another 
is immoral, that national wars for markets 
are immoral [but not for other causes? j]... 
that the private ownership of the means of 


production is immoral. It dares to take 
“the love of our neighbour ” literally. 
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Now Dr, Neegham is a man of 
abundant scholarship. He has read 
very widely and very intelligently. 
And what we should like to ask him in 
this relation is whether he can find in 


‘history any support for the belief that 


altered conditions have any effect upon 
individual morality. Is it possible, for 
instance, to cite a case in which such 
favourable circumstances as lack of 
oppression, freedom ‘of thought, com- 
parative-equality of opportunity have 
provided “a moral theology’’? Per- 
haps the nearest approach to an ideal 
system of property-holding was found 
among the Incas, but that was an effect 
and not a cause. Incidentally it seems 
likely that they were a declining race 
before they were destroyed by the 
horrible irruption of the Spaniards. 
And can we ever believe it pcssible 
that we shall ‘love our neighbour ” at 
the injunction of the State ? Moreover, 
is it not permissible to wonder why, in 
the U.S. S. R., the ideals of Leninism 
had to give place little by little to the 
present economic system? But Dr. 
Needham is primarily a scientist, and 
although in another essay he maintains 
that the scientist need not hold aloof 
from politics, he will inevitably carry 
over his principles into the social field. 
“The essence of science’’ is here defin- 
ed as the “spirit of free enquiry, ” but 
the scope of that enquiry is confined 
within the limits of natural law, which 
means that it deals only with proximate 
and not with prime causes. And if an 
Utopia, some form of earthly paradise, 
could be achieved, mankind would 
degenerate to the level of the social 
hymenoptera. We may acknowledge 
the truth of Dr. Needham’s conviction 
that we are in a state cf “transition 
from an individualist to a collectivist 
state of society,” but that in itself 
must prove a dead end, if we have no 
spiritual ambition other than thet of 
serving the community. A people that 
can look forward no further than to 
physical death and is content with 
present ease, must decline into spiritual 
apathy. 

J. D. BERESFORD 
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SOCIALISM IN THE MELTING-POT * 


Bombay’s Socialist Ex-Mayor might 
well have taken as the text of this 
challenging study William Morris's 
wise reflection which he quotes in the 
course of it :—~ 

I pondered all these things and how men 
fight and lose the battle, and the thing they 
fought for comes about in spite. of their 
defeat, and when it comes about it turns out 
not to be what they meant, and otker men 
have to fight’for what they meant under 
another name. f 

The upward progress of the race as 
of the individual is a series of progres- 
sive awakenings, each advance bringing 
with it the assurance that now, at last, 
the goal is within reach. Socner or 
later it is found that the light towards 
which we had hastened was but a 
clearing in the forest, and not the edge 
of the woods as we had dreamed. Such 
are the implications of this honest 
stock-taking of socialist theories in the 
light of recent experience. 


Mr. Masani shows how disappointing 
is the record of Social Democracy in 
England, France and Germany, with 
its weak betrayal of its opportunities. 
But the shadow that inexorably follows 
all human innovations lies darkest 
where the light of hope was brightest. 
Many saw in the great Russian 
experiment the promise of a world 
redeemed, It held indeed stupendous 
possibilities. It is not. strange that 
socially sensitive men hailed it with 
an enthusiasm matched only by the 
bitterness and fear that it aroused in 
most upholders of the status quo. As 
Russia has swung ever nearer to the 
sorry norm, the bitterness and fear 
have died, -but with them also died 


the hopes the great experiment had 
inspired. 

Eccromic inequalities have grown; 
complete regimentation is maintained 
by espionage and violence; and a 
narrow nationalism with imperialist 
leanings has replaced the former inter- 
national ideal. Despite spectacular 
achievements, Russia today is ‘‘ neither 
classlass nor democratic nor internation- 
al,” hence not socialist at all, but a 
“Managerial State.” Mr. Masani is 
force] to the conclusion that national- 
isaticn of industry leads only to a diff- 
erent orm of exploitation if unaccom- 
panied by political democracy. 

Individual liberty also calls for 
special safeguards under a collectivised 
economy. It is over individual rights, 
Mr. Masani believes, that the hardest 
battles of the next fifty years are 
likely to be fought. ‘‘ Who owns the 
State? ” he recognises as “ the question 
of questions. ” 

Jf in “A False Dawn,’ the first of 
the two essays published in this book, 
Mr. Masani faces facts not easy for a 
former enthusiast to proclaim, the 
second essay, “A New Day,” offers 
the reassurance that the ideal of social 
and economic justice has survived the 
shipwreck of the form. The hope of 
early victory has given place to a 
disinterested altruism. Mr. Masani 
writes :— 

Tc struggle for larger social aims, whether 
they are achievable in our own lifetime or 
not, is part of an evolved conception of living. 

It is high time the Marxist assump- 
tion was challenged that “socialism 
can be realised by appealing to the 
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collective selfishness of .the working 
class and its collective hatred for the 
property-owning classes.” Mr. Masani 
demands :-— 

Can one ever get to a superior society based 
on co-operation and love by appealing to 
selfishness and hatred ? 

The methods of achieving socialism, 
he insists, should fit the end. 

This calls for a repudiation of the Commun- 
ist slogan that ‘the end justifies the 
means. ’’,..Socialism can only be achieved 
by clean means and with cleaa hands. 

The tools so far employed to realise 
the socialist ideal have proven their 
inadequacy except in the small, genu- 
inely democratic Scandinavian coun- 
iries, where, Mr. Masani concedes, fur- 
ther progress may perhaps be left with 
safety to the constitutional methods of 
the Social Democrats. Still, to capitulate 
either to old-type capitalism with its 
muddle, anarchy and waste or to to- 
talitarianism would be, he recognises, 
“ for the human spirit to accept defeat.” 
He turns therefore to the search for 
better tools and therein makes his 
most constructive contribution. 

The failure of the Communist experi- 
ment has roused a question whether 
the intelligence of the common man 
is equal to controlling a highly organised 
industrial State machine, or, as Mr. 
G. D. H: Cole put it a couple of years 
ago, to ‘maintaining effective democ- 
racy in any unit larger than a parish 
or urban district council.” Mr. Masani 
believes it. 
far more likely that a decentralised system 
of industry on a co-operative basis will result 
in the “free and equal society” of Lenin’s 
dreams than a highly collectivised system of 
concentrated industry with ics attendant 


‘dangers of bureaucracy and of totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

He pins his hopes to “smaller 
territorial units of administration where 
there is: less scope for regimertation 
and more for free co-operation.’ Such 
a decentralised economy is the ideal of 
Gandhiji, some of whose contributions 
to political thinking Mr. Masani com- 
mends to the study of socialists 
desiring to enrich their armoury. One 
of these is the weapon of mass civil 
resistance, clean and non-violent, which 
Mr. Masani finds particularly suited to 
a country ‘‘ where the ballot box is not 
available and where bullets must be 
eschewed. ” 

The socialist has long argued that real 
democracy is impossible without socialism. 
Now Gandhiji points out that neither democ- 
racy nor socialism is possible in any but a 
non-violent society. 

Gandhiji’s trusteeship of wealth com- 
mends itself to Mr. Masani as a 
transition to a socialist society. 

The socialist objective still remains 
that of “a free, democratic, classless 
and international society, where the 
ruling principle will be: ‘From each 
according to his capacity, to each 
according to his needs. ”” But if the 
failures of the last twenty-five years 
have taught any lesson in regard to 
means it is the necessity of the open 
mind, the fact that “ dogmatism in 
respect of the institutional bases of 
society should -give place to a willing- 
ness to experiment.” And “ failure, ” 
after all, as Henry Ford once wrote, 
“is only the opportunity to begin 
intelligently again.” 

This is a very valuable little book. 


E. M. Houven 
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‘WARNING FROM ASIA * 


Dr, Shridharani, a young Indian 
living in the United States, has already 
made a name for himself as an intell- 
igent and energetic interpreter of his 
country, Both his earlier books, War 
Without Violence, an interpretation of 
the Gandhian philosophy ‚of non- 
violence, and My India, My America— 
part autobjography and part political 
information—have been well-received 
by the American critics and public 
alike. - 

Warning to the West is a more top- 
ical, though by no means < super- 
ficial, essay. Addressed mzinly to the 
people of Britain and America, it isa 
restatement of the case of the East 
against the West, dealt with not 
merely on a political plane, but against 
the background of deeper psychological 
and philosophical conflicts. Therein 
lies the value of this book, which 
is not only readable but thought- 
provoking. 

Armed with an incisive analytical 
mind and an impressive array of facts, 
Shridharani traces the whole history 
of East-West relationship—the reopen- 
ing of Japan to the West by Perry, 
the Western inroads in China, British 
rule in India, the ways of the white 
sahibs, “ Missionaries: the Strange Al- 
lies of Imperialism,” racial affronts 
from America, down to the fall of 
Singapore. , 

The whole of Asia has felt the irresistible 
pressure of western civilization. West arrived 
as a conqueror and, in doing so, inflicted a 
deep and grievous injury on the collective 
consciousness of Asia. The story that 


follows is a saga of West’s victories in the 
East, and also of that reawakened Asia 





* Warning to ihe West. 


By KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI. 


which’ is determined to drive out the 
western conqueror while it continues: to 
cherish the western friend. , 


He pleads, therefore, not for super- 
ficial ‘political concessions to the East. 

Political action dictated by the exigencies 
of war will solve only a surface problem. A 
deeper conflict will remain which may disturb 
the peace, after it ccmes, or create another 
war when this one is over. 


He warns that the centuries of 
bitterness and hostility between ‘the 


‘East and the West can be changed . 


inte friendship by “nothing less than 
a revolution in the insular psychology 
of the western man.” And yet his 
attitude is one of friendship to the 
Angio-Saxon—“ because I share with 
him a common cause’’—and he quotes 
Buddha with telling effect: ‘Only a 
fried warns; the enemy strikes.” 

Tt is an admirable book and a 
distinct contribution to creating a 


better understanding between the East. 


and the West. The correspondence 
between Tagore and Noguchi that is 
quoted in full and a devastating 
comparison between Cripps’s views of 
19393 and 1942 are used to good 
purpose. But Shridharani’s thesis is 
weakened by two serious omissions. 
He makes no mention of the men and 
women of good-will—people like C. F. 
Andrews and the Rev. Mr. Sunderland, 
for instance—who, though born in the 
West, did cross over the racial barrier 
and extended the hand of friendship 
tc the East. They might have been 


only a few individual idealists, but they | 


did prove the possibility of breaking 
down the wall of prejudice between 
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the East and the West. Then, again, 
he fails (or is reluctant) to estimate 
the efiect of the world-wide socialist 
movement and the establishment of 
the U. S. S. R. on East-West relations. 
After all, millions of Communists, 
Socialists, Anarchists and other radicals 
have not only accepted but openly 
advocated freedom, equality and the 
ending of colonial exploitation as the 
only basis for a new world order. The 
problems of colour, of race, of Asia 
versus Europe, of East versus West, 
have been successfully solved in the 
Soviet Union, and not to take this 
fact into consideration gives a rather 
distorted picture of the situation 


Comedy in Chains: A Novel of South 
India ( 1939-1941). By DENNIS GRAY 
STOLL. ` (Victor Gallancz, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 7s. 6d.) 

One usually takes up a novel about 
India by a non-Indian writer with 
considerable prepossession if not actual 
suspicion. The Anglo-Indian literary 
tradition is responsible for that. -But 
it does not take very long to realise 
that Mr. Stoll’s sympathics move in 
the right direction and draw him to that 
small group of distinguished writers 
about India—Forster, Thompson and a 
few others—who have put their finger 
on the right point of throbbing life. 
It is probably possible, in the matter 
of detail, to quarrel with Mr. Stoll, but 
the perspective of his general approach 
to this story of a South Indian temple- 
girl in contact with a Eurasian doctor, 
is so profoundly correct that the reader 
hardly feels inclined to complain. Mr. 
Stoll must be quoted to be under- 
stood :— 





against a world background. 

Finally, one might mention that 
it is rather naive of Dr. Shridharani to 
view a global war (in which the 
Chinese, the different nationalities of 
the U.S.S.R,, the Slavs, the Free 
French, the anti-Fascist Italians, the 
anti-Nazi Germans, the Abyssinians, 
are all on one side ) purely in terms of 
the Anglo-Saxon powers fighting the 
Huns and the Japs. The issues of war, 
inevitably linked as they are with 
ideological and class conflicts, have 
already cut across racial lines and it 
is well to recognize this fact as a 
basis for the reorientation of East- 
West relations. 


K. A. ABBAS 





Pve been about this country more than 
most, and I know that laws and armies aren’t 
all that Indians think about. They don't 
seem so impressed with the forensic and 
military mind as they once were. Young 
India’s highest aspiration is no longer to be a 
barrister or a subaltern. ‘The novelty has 
worn off the law and the army. More Indians 
than we imagine are able to see beyond 
ordering and killing.... 


It is an English District Collector 
speaking to a hard-headed magistrate 
who believes in suppression. The Col- 


» lector, unlike most of his kind, is open- 


minded. 


Now our people here talk democracy in a 
pigeon-tongue, partly Victorian, partly cast- 
off Yankee cliches. We fail to express our- 
selves in living terms that convince American 
and Indian democrats of our integrity. We 
clutter our declarations up with too many 
elderly phrases. Dominion Status, for in- 
stance, is anathema to Indians. It falls on 
their ears as a curse from devils. And yet 
we go on declaring if as our intention, 
promising it to Indians at some vague mnystic 
date as though it were a will o’ the wisp that 
they were after. They gave up chasing tt 
years ago. To-day for them it is full demo- 
cratic freedom or nothing.... 


That is Mr. Stoll, who gives us be- 
sides a number of characters we cannot 
soon forget. 


V. M. INAMDAR 
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The Starlit Dome! By G. WILSON 
Kyicur. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, London. 16s.) 

‘Mr. Wilson Knight quotes these 
words from Keats on the moon :— 

Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver 
lip 
Kissing dead things to life 
and makes the following commentary:-— 

See what a lot is there condensed: the 
mysterious levelling alteration irrespective 
of objects that moonlight performs; its 
strange ability to create a sacred and roman- 
tic glamour, rendering the inanimate myste- 
riously significant and vital ; the use of kissing 
to saturate the statement with specifically 
romantic and erotic feeling; personification 
in “lip” ; and concrete, sculptural weight in 
“silver.” Keats loves the sculptural and 
also chariots, like Milton and the earliest and 
latest Shelley. 

And concerning Keats’s dictum— 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beaucy, that 
is all ye know....” Mr. Knight 
explains the meaning in this way :— 

The fusion of the spatial and temporal 
which conditions what we call “ beauty ” is 
a penetration of essential being and therefore 
identical with “ truth.” 

I choose the above quotations because 
they are of convenient length; but it 
would be more than easy to tind similar 
commentary on almost any page of 
this long volume devoted tc a study of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and 
Keats. l 

There is nothing wrong or prepos- 
terous about these remarks. They are 
merely perfectly useless. It is true 
enough to say that those lines by 
Keats contain the numeratec proper- 
ties. But you could go on like that for 
ever about any two lines of poetry. 
Nothing is gained by putting good 
poetry into bad prose. And bad prose 
this is, terribly ugly, and dead as a 
door-nail. The whole book is written 
.with the same complete absence of 


; 
g 


style. 


language consists in taking to pieces 
the living word and displaying the 
pieces to us with the assumption that 
this is Criticism. Or saying that one 
poet’s passage is like another poet’s 
passage: a habit in which Professor 
Knight surpasses himself, Teaching the 
following sublime instance :— 

Moneta’s eyes are strikingly described, 
visionless of ‘‘ external things,” seeing in- 
wards into the depths of human personality. 
The blindness of Shirin in my own (un- 
published ) novel, The Shadow of noe is 
directly analogous. 

The commentary concerning ine 
meaning of Keats’s famous dictum is 
all right if we happen to know the 
meaning beforehand. Keats meant 
that to be able to see Beauty is to be 
saved, thet recognition is salvation ; 
for Beauty by itself creates faith and 
answers our question. But who would 
hav2 guessed this from Mr. Knight’s 
remark! l 

Searching despsrately for a line in 
his essay on Wordsworth I came on 
this which (for a moment) seemed to 
be saying something :— 

Wordsworth would isolate the poetic 
essenze for awed inspection instead of using 
it. The cause lies ia some rejection of the 
erotic instinct: for it is that instinct, and 
that alone, which secms to bar mankind from 
the full natural integraticn, of which it also, 
paradoxically, prompts the desire. Man’s 
most obviously natural instinct is thus at 
once the main obstruction and highway to 
a naturalistic paradise. The confusion is 
tanzalizing. 

It is indeed. 

At the conclusion of his study Mr. 


Kright says that all he hopes to do is 
to clear the ground for intelligent reading 
anc rereading. Itis the poets’ or rather the 
poems’ business to create the necessary 
experience. That is what poetry is for. But 


i [May. . 


For lack of a better word we. 
might call it professorese. This strange ` 


x 
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this it cannot do whilst we remain impervious 
to its method. 


It is impossible to squeeze any sense 
out of that last sentence: it could be 
made to mean anything or nothing. I 
can only conclude by saying that I 


The Russian Horizon. An Anthology. 
Compiled by N. GANGULEE, with a 
Foreword by H. G. WELLS. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 


It is more difficult now perhaps than 
ever to know the truth about Russia. 
Even Mr. Wells, who believes in sci- 
entific Utopias, qualifies the admiration 
and affection for Russia which he 
expresses in his Foreword to this 
volume with some downright criticism 
of the Communist Party. Much, 
too, of the unrestrained eulogy of 
Russia at present in fashion is dictated 
by war-fever and is even voiced by men 
who, until the war made it overwhelm- 
ingly expedient to declare otherwise, 
had denounced the Russian Social 
experiment as Satanic. What then are 
we to think? And does this anthology 
of passages from Russian writers from 
Pushkin to Mayakovsky and from 
foreign sympathisers, too, make it 
easier to decide? A little, perhaps, 
but not much. At the Pushkin Celebra- 
tions Dostoevsky said, “Our poor 
country will be the one which will 
give humanity a new word.” And 
again Father Zossima in The Brothers 
Karamazov declared “Our people will 
shine forth in the world, and all men 
will say: ‘The stone which the builders 
rejected has become the head stone of 
the corner.’” Fifty years later Frans 
Maseval in a Message to the Communist 
Party remarked, 
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have not tried td conceal my hostility 
to this book because I am perfectly 
certain that t#s method is~the most 
harmful to the cause of poetry and the 
most likely to promote the worst form 
of unintelligent reading. 


JouN STEWART COLLIS 


I think that today all men of good faith 
who have sufficient information about the 
Soviet Union must agree that it is in the 
U. S. S. R. that the social régime is being 
built which will assure to man a life more 
worthy, more human, more just: a life that 
will no longer permit the exploitation of man 
by man. 

Certainly no man of good-will could 
do anything but hope that this may be 
so. But Father Zossima, I faney, if 
he could see how his prophecy is 
working out might have considerable 
doubts. So indeed might Tolstoy who 
wrote in his Diary that “an economic 
Revolution not only may, but must 
come in Russia, ” but who also insisted 
that a revolution by violence could 
only in time result in the re-establish- 
ment of autocracy and servitude under 
another form. Such quotations from 
Tolstoy do not, of course, appear in 
this anthology. He may, too, have 
been wrong, though the course of 
the Russian revolution to the present 
day has not yet convincingly refuted 
him. 

For many who believe that the 
success or failure of all experiments in 
living, social or individual, depends on 
the truth of the view of man’s relation 
to the universe underlying them, the 
dialectical materialism upon which the 
Russian revolution has been based 
must seem a dubious and one-sided 
foundation. It has meant, for one 
thing, an uncritical surrender to the 
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machine processes which profit-seeking 
industrialism had elsewhere developed 
with so little concern for the men and 
women enslaved by them. Under the 
stresses of war, too, signs that revolu- 


<. tionary Russia was turning into a 


National State, not very different 
except in economic organisation from 
other powerful National Stazes, have 
multiplied. This has been ‘a great 
comfort to reactionary governments 
which can néw point to the consecrating 
hand of the Greek Orthodox Church 


The Wisdom of the Overself. By PAUL 
BRUNTON, PH. D. (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., New York. $3.75) 

This latest work of Dr. Paul Brunton 
is claimed to contain “the pith and 
essence of all the known and- secret 
wisdom of the thinkers of the East 
concerning the Overself.” The skill 
and care lavished by the publishers on 
the production of the book would 
almost seem to indicate that they 
believed the claim ! 

In sixteen chapters covering more 
than 450 closely printed pages, we are 
given an exposition of the chief ideas 
and principles of the Advaita system 
of our philosophy, but undergoing a 
change which is neither rich nor strange. 
The language of the book has the 
appearance of extreme scientific preci- 
sion, because of a miscellaneous use of 
many modern terms derived from 
recent advances in psycho-analysis. 
But there is far too much of padding, 
of repetition, and a labouring of the 
obvious which might perhaps be grate- 
fully welcome to those who are un- 
acquainted with the outlines of Hindu 
thought. Thus, in the first fifty pages, 
we have an otiose explanation of the 


once more blessing the violence no ` 
longer directed against itself. Plus ça 
changz, it might seem. But this 
anthalogy does move one to withhold 
that cisillusioned verdict. The real 
revolazion in the hearts and minds cf 
men has yet to come. But in the 
Russian Soul as it shines through many 
of these excerpts zhere is something 
that inspires faith in Dostoevsky’s 
prophecy. What they have done isa 
begirning of which it is irnpossible to 
foresee the end. ; 
, HucH I'A. FAUSSET ` 
supremacy of a Cosmic Law of Karma 
which is summed up in a single Sans- 
krit quatrain, viz., the nandi sléka of 
Bhartrihari, the arther of the Satakas. 
Other curious features of the book 
are an amiable timidity which seeks to 
equate everything to everything else. 
Thus, all the religions of the world cre 
passed in review, and each is praised 
for enunciating some principle or other 
which on examinetion is found to be 
not peculiar to itself alone. Thovgh 
the Advaitic prirciple is emphasised 
from beginning to end, the author finds 
Duelism of all kinds equally satisfying. 
The Hindu concept of the perpetual 
flux between Purusha and Prakriti is 
stretched out to =xplain the problem 
of Evil in the world and how to over- 
come it. Even the Christian ideas of 
Grace and Salvat.on repose undisturb- 
ed by the side of the Hindu ideas of 
Siddhi and Mukti Above all, frequent 
but vague references are made to a 
host of anonymous Asiatic and Oriental 
thinkers, and equally anonymous secret ` 
books, to enforce either obvious truths 
or truths for which there are definite 
auchorities with us. In this way, 
many significant texts from our Srutis 
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as well as their classic interpretations 
by our Acharyas are quietly para- 
phrased in the author’s own language. 
The impression is sedulously cultivated 
that the corpus or canon of Hindu 
thought is really of extra-Indian prove- 
nance. One feels too that the author 
must have read Sri Aurobindo’s two 
volumes on the Divine Life. But there 
is no reference at all to him anywhere 
in the book. l 

The value of the book, particularly 


to Western readers, should lie, we think, 


in the methodical attempt to trace 
the links between the three states of 
consciousness, more tersely summed up 


Usanivuddha. A Oral Poem in 
Four Cantos. By RAMAPANIVADA; 
edited by Panpir S. SUBRAMANYA 
Sastri and Dr. C. K. Raja. (Adyar 
Library Series No. 42, Adyar, Madras. 
Rs. 3/8 ) 

The Adyar Library, Madras, has con- 
tributed in no small way to the study 
of the best thought enshrined in San- 
skrit, the language of the Gods, by 
the publication of numerous volumes 
pertaining to different branches of 
Sanskrit learning. It is, however, for 
the first time that a Prakrit work has 
been included in their valuable Series. 
The first canto deals with Usa’s dream, 
Aniruddha’s presence at the residence 
of Usa, its detection by her father 
Bana, followed by Aniruddha’s im- 
prisonment, leading to Usa’s grief. In 
the second canto the poet shows that 
Sri Krsna, knowing the fate of his 
grandson Aniruddha, proceeds against 
Bana. A battle ensues and Bana’s 
general is defeated. Hecapitulates and 
praises Sri Krsna. In the third canto 
Bana is shown as defeated, though he 


in ‘one of our owh Upanishads. The 
author’s concept of the Overself is our 
own idea of Brahman conceived of in 
its nirguna stage. But he coins a new 
term ‘Mentalism ’’—neither elegant 
nor adequate, we think—to account for 
ali the phenomena of consciousness. 
More refined subdivisions of them are 
conveyed by our terms Chit, Jnana, 
and Buddhi. 

In the final chapters, we have a series 
of hints on the practice of certain kinds 
of psycho-spiritual exercises which, in 
our tradition, are understood to be of 
full efficacy only when practised under 
the eye of a competent guru. 


P. MABADEVAN 


was helped by Siva. Bana then praises 
Krsna and gives his daughter Usa in 
marriage to Aniruddha. Krsna then 
returns to his city, Dvaravati. The 
fourth canto ends in jubilation at 
Dvaravati and the subsequent honey- 
moon of the wedded couple. 

Ramapanivada was a great scholar 
and poet at the courts of many kings 
in Malabar, including Arya Srikantho 
Rama Varma of Dr. Raja’s family 
and King Martanda Varma of Trivan- 
drum, who died in 1757-58 A.D. It is 
clear, therefore, that this poet flourish- 
ed in the second and third quarters of 
the eighteenth century. Attempts have 
been made to identify him with a 
Malayalam poet Kufican Nambiar. In 
his scholarly introduction Dr. Raja 
refutes these attempts and concludes 
that Ramapanivada and Knufican are 
two distinct authors. 

It is unfortunate that Pandit S. 
Subramanya Sastri, who completed tlic 
major part of the edition before leaving 
us, has not lived to see its completion. 
The edition is based on a palm-leaf 
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manuscript and also $n a transcript in 
the Government Oriental Mar.uscripts 
Library, Madras. Without critical 
editions of Prakrit texts on the lines of 
the present edition no comprehensive 
history of Prakrit literature can be 
written. We have great pleasure, 
therefore, in welcoming the present 
edition and trust that the authorities 
of the Adyar Library will add many 
such editions to their illustrious Series 
before long.. 

Among scholars who have keen en- 
gaged in bringing out critical editions 
of Prakrit texts side by side with their 
work on Sanskrit texts, menticn must 
be made here of Dr. A. N. Upadhya of 
Kolhapur, who printed the text of this 
poem in 1941 in the Journal of the 
Bombay University (Vol. X). He has 
already edited critically certain Prakrit 
poems such as the Kamsavaho of Rama- 


_ The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, Part 

Two. By Norin! KANTA Gupta. 
( Author, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pon- 
dicherry. Re. 1/4 ) 

Showing evolution, as the ancients 
did, as the return movement of an 
involutionary process, Sri Aurotindo’s 
cosmic process is an awe-inspiring 
sweep of Consciousness downward into 
Matter and back again. It offers the 
corrective to the physicist’s profcundly 
pessimistic dogma of irreversibility 
and entropy in Nature’s processes. 
It claims a complementary upward 
drive of Nature, re-energisation and 
reintegration, more than counterbal- 
ancing the katabolic process. 

Shri Gupta explains that the Con- 
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panivida (1940), the Soricaritta (1943) 
and others based or manuscripts dis- 
covered in the extreme South. From 
these works we get a fair idea of the 


form and tendencies of literary Prakrits ` 


as evclved in the closing period of 
their career and.cultivated in the areas 
where the Dravidian languages are 
spoken. We hope, therefore, that Dr. 
Raja and his colleborators at the 


Adyar Library will leave no stone un- ` 


turned in discovering rare Prakrit 


works {rom the South and will publish © 


them in the valuable Adyar Library 
Series in the. manner of the critical 
edition of Usaniruddta, which leaves 


nothing to be desirec in the matter.of , 


careful editing and neat printing, 
features common tc the other publica- 
tions oi the Series brought out from 
I9r0 onwards. : 


P. K. GODE 


sciousness latent, impr:soned in Matter, 
struggles to express itself and what 
we call Life results in zhe plant world ; 
struggles again and a rudimentary 
animal psyche appeazs, “asks for a 
still more free and cleer articulation ” 
and self-conscious man appears upon 
the scene. And the higher reaches of 
consciousness beckon still. At each 
stage, when the lower level reaches a 
certain development, the next higher 
descends to lift it uz, e. g., “Life 
cannot produce Mind...unless it is 
seized on by Mind itsel. ” 

The concession of personality to the 
supreme Reality is a weakness in a 
system which has muck of logic and of 
high idealism to commend it. 


i 
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Redeeming the Time. By JACQUES 
MARITAIN, translated by Harry Lorin 
Binsse. (Geoffrey Bles, The Cen- 
tenary Press, London. 12s. 6d.) 

M. Jacques Maritain is a thinker who 
commands the respect even of readers 
least able to share his assumptions 
and conclusions. Maritain believes, 
thinks and pleads as a loyal Roman 
Catholic and as a formidable proponent 
of the neo-Thomist philosophy deriving 
from the philosopher-saint, Thomas 
Aquinas. Constantly he guards himself 
—and the Church which stands behind 
him—against any possible misunder- 
standing his tolerance might evoke; 
but of that tolerance, prescriptive 
though it be, this volume is ample 
proof. Indeed he stretches Roman 
Catholic comprehensiveness and good- 
will to the uttermost, as a faithful 
son of Mother Church who nevertheless 
finds in “the mystery of persons and 
of the divine presence within them” 
a sufficient ground for fellowship among 
men of differing creeds. Each must be 
true to the light that is within him, a 
light which may not be evaded. 
Rapprochement can come, he asserts, 
not through the straining of fidelity, 
nor through some easy syncretism 
uniting all forms of faith and worship 
in some ‘‘ World’s Fair Temple, ” but 
through mutual love in God and for 
God. A certain community of doctrine 
there must be but zdentity of doctrine, 
however ultimately desirable, there 
need not be. 

Maritain looks for a fellowship of 
believers, not of beliefs, a fellowship 
of men who engage in common action 
for the upliftment of the world on the 
basis of brotherly love. In this connec- 
tion he quotes approvingly some words 
of Gandhiji concerning the necessity 
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of the law of the family in national 
and international affairs, and adds 
this, his own solemn warning :— 

If those very men who wear the insignia 
of the spirit allow their souls to become 
subject to those forces of destruction which 
desperately set evil against evil, and if they 
enlist religion—even, as some may say, in its 
own interest—in any undertaking wnuatever 
of domination and violence, I think that the 
disaster for civilisation will be irreparable. 
What is required of believers at the outset and 
before everything else, even in the struggles 
of this world, with all the harsh means they 
imply, is not to dominate but to serve. Itis to 
preserve among men confidence in good-will, 
in the spirit of co-operation, in justice, in 
goodness, in pity for the weak and the 
outcast, in human dignity and in the power 
of truth. 


The chapter entitled “ Who Is My 
Neighbour ?” from which this quota- 
tion is taken, is worthy of study as a 
definitive statement of the Catholic 
attitude—stretched as far as it can 
go—to intercredal vapprochement. The 
Catholic Church is in itself and in its 
own fashion, as Maritain notes in his 
chapter on Human Equality, a guar- 
antor of the essential equality of man- 
kind while recognising the inequalities 
that are consubstantial with social life. 
In October 1939, after the outbreak of 
war, “the Pope consecrated over the 
tomb of Saint Peter twelve bishops 
belonging to the most diverse peoples, 
several of whom were men of colour. ” 
In this respect at least, and as a con- 
sequence of its sacramental docirine, 
the Roman Catholic Church offers an 
example of enlightenment to Prot- 
estants in the United States and South 
Africa ( perhaps elsewhere also ) whose 
worship to be pure must also be white! 

No less iniquitous is racial discrimina- 
tion as between Gentiles and Jews. 
In a chapter on “The Mystery of 
Israel,” Maritain reveals his distress, 
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' 
a distress every rational man shares, 


at the nightmare of anti-Semitism, but 
his interpretation of Israel’s history as 
the betrayal of her mission as a chosen 
people will commend itself only to those 
who share his dogmatic presuppositions. 
Israel’s task today, he says, is to 
leaven the world, to exasperate it and 
prevent it from sleeping. Significantly, 
the passion of Israel has the form of 
the Cross. | 

Woven into the Thomist pattern of 


The Naiure of Sef. By A. C. 
MuKERJI. 2nd Edition. (Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. Rs. 7/8 ) 

The author seeks a new solutien to 
the ‘‘ Problem of Self.” The work is 
characterised by him as “some sort of 
logical envisagement in the light of 
modern thought, of Sankara’s theory 
of Self.” He also claims to have 
developed Sankara’s analysis of expe- 
rience in independent new directions. 

The author deplores Deussen’s inter- 
pretation of Sankara and challenges 
the raising of Sankara to a pesition of 
infallibility as an exponent of the 
theory of Self. It is not the Self 
commonly known 'as Atman or soul, 
but Self as consciousness or knowledge, 
that raises the problem. The author 
traces all puzzles regarding the self 
to the ambiguous use of the terms 
consciousness and knowledge and 
declarés that 
the prospects of a satisfactory solution of 
this supreme problem are therefore likely 
to be brighter if we start with the notion of 
consciousness rather than that of self. 

Throughout, the arguments revolve 
round “the ultimate presupposition of 
knowledge.” The answer also repeats 
itself{—It is consciousness as founda- 





A 


the book are chapters on “ The Political . 
Ideas of Pascal,” “The Sign and the 
“The Natural Mystical Ex- | 
perierce and the Void” and-a crit- ae 
ical appreciation of the philosophy: -` 
of Henri Bergson who, despite: his i 

metaphysic of Duraticn, drew closer ` 


Symbol,” 


to Roman Catholicism in his later years. 
That the book is tough reading: in 


parts is probably no discredit to the 


competent translator. 


tional, immediate, unobjectifiable, im-- 


manent and absolute. The author 
attazxs Western idealistic theories.on 
the cne hand and psychological and 
nattralistic theories on the other. 

Tae main argument seems to be that 
Consciousness as the central Ego, the 
Subject and the Knower, cannot be 
brought under any categories or 
objects of Knowleige. 

Western Idealts and Absolutists 
are shown in their twofold anxiety, to 
reduce the Self either to a mere 
abstraction—that it may transcend 


the categories cf knowledge—or to a -` 


reality conditioned by a subject-t bject 
correlativity—thal it may be defined. 
But Kant is also said to have upheld 
an agnostic theory, whereas Green and 
others arrive at modified agnosticism. 
Still one interpretztion of Kant exactly 
corzesponds to acdvaitic theory. The 
analysis of consciousness by Kant and 
Green is said tc “be “essentially an 


illuminating commentary to Sankara’s’ 


theory of Perception.” 

In spite of Brailey’s Self’s being an 
appearance, both he in bis “ immediate 
Experience ” anc Hegel in his “ con- 
crete Universal”? reflect Sankara’s 
thecry of Self. The author is consoled 
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in so far as they all fit into Sankara’s 
scheme. He happily remarks :— 


The development of categories from 
Aristotle to Kant and Hegel is but an 
illuminatory exposition of the advaita 
position. 

All the other theories that make the 
Self a substance, an attribute, an 
agent, a circle of relations, an uncon- 
scious Unity etc., are shipwrecked 
on the rock of materialism involving 
agnosticism. Buddhistic theory as 


revealed by Nagarjuna and Vasu-_. 


bandhu is observed to be purely 
negative or nihilistic, the doctrine of 
momentary consciousness leading to 
that of no-Soul. The author refuses 
to see the positive side of Buddha’s 
teachings. Hume’s and James’s stands 
are believed to be the Western 
parallels to the Buddhistic position. 
Ramanuja is said to have thrown 
“logic to the winds ” in order to save 
“his religious predilections. ” The 
author does not care to show the 
position of Dwaita, though it is one 
important system of Vedanta. 

The author seems to surmount 
every difficulty by avoiding the triple 


Angry Dust. By MANJERIS. ISVARAN. 
(Shakti Karyalayam, 261, China Bazar 
Road, Madras. Rs. 2/-) 

These nine stories move briskly. 
Excepting perhaps the long story, 
‘Consummation, ” which verges on the 
morbid, they afford vivid glimpses into 
common life, into poverty, jealousy, su- 
perstition, the waywardness of “legal” 
justice and the unhappiness of man’s 

-own making. Theauthor’s sure eye for 
the dramatic could have been used to 
wonderful advantage if supported by 
restrained handling of the situations. 
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division of Knowér, Knowledge and 
the object known and by seeing both 
Knower and Knowledge in one and 
the same principle, z.e., foundational 
consciousness. The metaphor of light 
which illumines both itself and the 
objects, is the only explanation. The 
Self like light both knows and is 
known simultaneously. The method 
of dialectic is only helpful but not 
complete in itself. What can at best 
be a presupposition cannot be a rea- 
soned-out proof. The author himself 
remarks that 

some sort of agnosticisw must be a necessary 
accompaniment of every theory of self. 

So the problem of Self must ever 
remain, as it is characterised in the 
Preface, ‘‘ one of the most baffling and 
slippery problems of philosophy, ” 
unless it takes its final stand on 
Revelation and not Reason, 

Though the book abounds in repeti- 
tion and fails to do full justice to some 
great philosophers, it is thought-pro- 
voking and interesting to studerits of 
metaphysics. 

C. SETU Bai 


These seem a trifle overdone. The 
reader who has definitely been put in a 


-responsive mood is disillusioned to find 


that what could have been left to his 
imagination has all been concretised. 
But this apart, Shri Isvaran can tell a 


‘story and tell it well’ His scenes are 


always vivid and his characters, though 
we meet them only in definite contexts, 
always authentic. These vignettes 
from contemporary life are evidence of 
a sensitive and observant approach to 
life. 

VML 
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Religion, Science ‘and Society in the 
Modern World. By ‘A. D. LINDSAY. 
(Oxford University Press, London. 
3s. 6d.) 

The conception that science will go 
on indefinitely making discovery after 
discovery seems to Dr. Lindsay to run 
parallel with the idea of progress to 
infinite perfection as understood in 
Christianity. > 

In the East, before agreeing to such 
an interpretation of science as apart 
from religion, although in the West 
they are still divided, it would be 
necessary to analyse the meaning of 
science by a process of intellectual and 
spiritual discrimination. 

It is in the ancient Sanscriz teachings 
alone that we find religion and philos- 
ophy advancing hand in hand, each 
the complement of the other. Science, 
taking the form of uncovering the 
hidden in consciousness rather than 
that of discovering something new, is 
thus more truly in line with education, 
which suggests a drawing forth of 
that which is already innate but 
unrecognized as such. 

“ What does the conception of modern 


v, science infer?” Dr. Lindsay asks. ‘‘It- 


assumes, that the most precious things 
of life will not’stay put.” Apart from 
modern science, surely history reveals 
this fact of relativity very clearly. 
Relativity is not new to India, It is 
really “Maya.” The dualism of the 
Absolute and the relative is the start- 
ing-point of all the Hindu paths of 
philosophy, as well as the bone of 
contention between dualistic, qualified 
hon-dualistic, and monistic systems, 
represented by Dvaita, Advaita Ve- 
danta and the Yoga paths of attainment 
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to unity with Brahman (Absolute 
Existence, Beauty znd Truth as essence 
without qualities ). 

These pages actually review the 
subjects mentioned in the title of the 
book, which coves the philosophies, 
sciences and ideals for which the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation stood. 

Was Hobbes rig-t ir his interpreta- 
tion of the new sciences that made 
their appearance in the seventeenth 
century? According to Hobbes, ‘Men 
remain the limited selfish animals they 
started.” There isno advance, no com- 
ing to perfection as the Church teaches. 
“Pkysics,’’ Hobkes thought, ‘‘ must 
be applied to politics. ” Other contem- 
porary physicists held the same ideas 
and the Greek dis‘inction between the 
Absolute and relative worlds was 
broken down. r 

Kant’s conception of modern science 
led to nineteenth-century Germany’s 
ideal of a free university. “ Scientists,” 
Dr. Lindsay says, sseaking of the 
second half of the nine-eenth century, 
actec all over the world as though the free 
pursuit of truth, was a task which reduced 
differences of nationality, colour, and class to 
nought. The university became more -an 
organ of research than of teaching. 

Yet when the testing time came the 
German universities offered practically 
no resistance to the forces which 
attacked that ideal. 
` Despite all differences between Ameri- 
can and English damocracy, they share 
the fundamental view that the State is 
only an instrume=t to serve society. 
Dr. Lindsay concludes :— 


The precious values of the community must 
be fr2e. The rôle of zhe State is to preserve 
that freedom, not destroy it or domirate 
society. 


.L. E. PARKER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE TELL-TALE PICTURE GALLERY ” 


May an appreciative reader of the 
collection of “‘ Occult Stories” by 
H. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge, 
which recently appeared under the 
above title, take issue with Mr. Ban- 
ning Richardson on a few points 
in his review in the March issue of 
THE ARYAN Pato? I fully agree with 
Mr. Richardson as to the striking and 
instructive quality of the stories by 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky which fill 
more than two-thirds of the volume, 
and the authentic character of which 
he recognises. 

But he is considerably less than 
just to Mr. Judge, whom Madame 
Blavatsky herself, in more than one 
place, has given a status that accords 
ill with Mr. Richardson’s implied 
estimate. 

Any one who has read Mr. Judge’s 
books, The Ocean of Theosophy, 
Epitome of Theosophy, Echoes from the 
Orient and Notes on the Bhagavad-Gita, 
his English renditions of the Gita and 
the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali and 
his letters, published under the title 
Letters That Have Helped Me, must 
have been impressed, as the writer 
has been, by his complete sanity and 
balance, by the remarkable clarity and 
incisiveness of his thought and by his 
freedom from any trace of psychism 
or parade of the knowledge which he 
obviously possessed. His Ocean of 
Theosophy is a marvellously clear and 
accurate epitome of Madame Blavat- 
sky’s mammoth work The Secret Doc- 
trine, which is as vast in its scope 


as it is profound. His philosophical 
articles are models of cogent reasoning. 

Mr. Judge was devoted heart and 
soul to the Theosophical Movement. 
He was no dilettante with time to seek 
self-expression in fiction. These stories, 
moreover, be it noted, were all pub- 
lished originally under a pen-name— 
Bryan Kinnavan. Should the revela- 
tion of the identity behind the 
pseudonym, in a volume published 
nearly half a century after the author’s 
death, convict him retroactively of 
self-glorification sprung from self- 
delusion, as Mr. Richardson seems to 
imply? 

No, another motive must be sought 
for the writing of these stories, And 
in that motive lies the clue to their 
understanding. They are by no means 
psychic lucubrations. They are not 
méant to be taken literally. Spiritual 
laws are adumbrated in them but 
these narratives are not primarily 
didactic, not even in the sense in 
which Madame Blavatsky’s might be 
claimed to be. Nor is their “ Celtic 
Twilight ” atmosphere created to evoke 
amood. Their purpose seems rather 
to be to touch and to awaken, however 
fleetingly, something that lies within 
and above the reader’s mere brain 
intellect, namely, his spiritual intui- 
tion. To read them with an eye 
mainly to literary criticism might well 
be to raise a barrier to their penetra- 
tion to that inner consciousness, 
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“OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE” 


Professor Naidu’'s rejoinder in the 
March 1944 ARYAN PATH confounds the 
issue. It is difficult to see how my 
arguments are entirely in his favour. 
According to him great art is born of a 
noble sentiment and is appreciated by 
those who can respond sympathetically ; 
indecent art is the expressidn of ugly 
complexes and appeals to minds suffer- 
ing from similar complexes. Such a 
proposition implies a vertical division 
of mankind—between the pure who 
create and enjoy noble art and the 
impure who revel in the production 
and enjoyment of the obscene. If this 
were true, the obscene in literature, as 
the Editor in her preamble to Professor 
Naidu’s original article remarks, would 
be no concern of ours. Thus Professor 
Naidu’s account of the psychological 
roots of art gives us a somewhat 
distorted picture of human nature, and 
fails to bring out fully the insidious 
nature of indecent art products which 
"sap the foundations of morality and 
are indeed “unmistakable symptoms 
of a decadent age. ” 

I, on the contrary, believe that art 


activity, from the purely psychological 


point of view, is akin to day-dreaming ; 
both are compensatory in nature and 
serve to allay mental conflicts. Mental 
conflict may be the result of faulty 
organization of the artist’s emotional 
life Or.it may arise from his dissatisfac- 
tion with his environment. Art activity 
is a process of mental healing, not 
only of the artist, but also of all 
who appreciate artistic products. The 
significance of both the creation and 
the enjoyment of art lies in its psy- 
chotherapeutic value. 


Ir a rapidly changing civilized life 
like ours mental conflict is almost 
inevitable. Even the best of us fail to 
achiave perfect adjustment. The genius 
of the artist enables him to resolve his ` 
conflicts through creative art activity 
which provides a healthy channel for 
his baulked instiactive energies. At 
the same time, those who contemplate 
works of art are helped to resolve their 
own mental conflicts because apprecia- 
tion is essentially a creative activity, 
the mind of the appreciator going 
through all the mental processes of the 
artist and thus recreating the work of 
art he is contemplating. AV 


Thus my accouzt of mental condi- 
tions underlying art activity is in har- 
mony with the nature of apprecia- 
tion and the true function of art as 
conceived by eminent art-critics from 
Aristotle downwards, wiz., that of re- 
solving our conflicts through catharsis 
and thus enabling us to bear the 
burcen of life more easily in this 
imperfect world. 


Indecent art products are also an 
outcome of mental conflict but they 
show a regressive tendency inasmuch 
as they violate the moral standards of 
society. They are also likely to appeal 
to a vast majority. because each one of 
us, as the Editor has wisely observed, 
has the lower as well as the higher 
nature in him. That is why the cb- 
scere in art calls for severe condemna- 
tion from all who have the welfare of 
humanity at heart. 


M. M. SHUKLA 
Baroda. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


A ceremony no less significant for 
the thoughtful than it was colourful 
for all beholders was performed at 
Bombay on the gth of April. Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu, poet and patriot, was 
the recipient of an address presented 
on behalf of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. Appropriately, over a 
hundred organisations associated them- 
selves in the enthusiastic tribute to 
her services : to her country, to her sex 
and to culture. Her staunch devotion 
to the ideal of unity for Indians of 
every creed received a special tribute 
in the address read on behalf of the 
Conference by its President, Shrimati 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya. Tributes 
were also paid by several independent 
speakers, who included Lady Premlila 
Thackersey, Shrimati Rameswari 
Nehru and Begum Humayun Mirza. 
A purse also was presented to Shri- 
mati Sarojini Devi. 

And the recipient of all these 
honours, almost buried in garlands and 
bouquets, what was her response ? 
She could only bow and smile her 
gratitude. She did not even frame the 
words “Thank you!”—an eloquent 
answer to the Government ban. Her 
lips were silenced but her heart accept- 
ed the tributes as not only for herself 
but also for her colleagues still behind 
the bars. Her heart answered, for 
both herself and them, the voice of 
India speaking at that meeting—and 
India heard, 


es 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


The interesting and varied pro- 
gramme, from 7th to oth April, of the 
Seventeenth Session of the All-India 
Women’s Conference included, besides 
the formal meetings, lectures and social 
entertainment features, and an Aris 
and Crafts Exhibition. There were 
interesting and challenging addresscs 
at the opening meeting. These in 
cluded, besides the addresses of thc 
outgoing President, Shrimati Vijaya- 
laxmi Pandit and the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Lady Thacker- 
sey, those of Mr. M. R. Masani, Mayor 
of Bombay, Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla, 
Mr. B. J. Wadia, Shri Bhulabhai J. 
Desai and Sir Sitaram Patkar. 

Several constructive resolutions were 
passed, upholding monogamy, advc- 
cating adequate medical facilities for 


.all, etc. But perhaps the most valuabk 


service of the session was the placing 
of the women’s movement in its proper 
setting. 

The effectiveness of any groupin: 
smaller than the human family is 
measured by its recognition of thr 
limitations which its partial characte 
imposes and the effort which it make: 
to take the wider view. Souls anc. 
minds are more important than the 
pattern of the body that envelope: 
them, though differences between aver- 
age men and women do go deeper tha: 
the physical. Roughly speaking, we 
might say that men have more ol 
positiveness, whether on the right side 
of initiative or the wrong side c 
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a. 
aggression, and women more of nega- 
` tivity, whether on the right side of 
openness to intuitive perceptions or on 
the wrong side of passivity and re- 
sistance to change. 

But the women’s movement, rightly 
understood, is neither a fad nor a 
fancy, least of all a rebellion against 
the opposite sex. It is, as Shrimati 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya brought 
out well in her Presidential Address, 
an aspect of the world-wide movement 
for social and economic justice. Not 
men but faulty institutions were the 
common foe. The hearts of woman- 
kind have an important réle to play in 
the amelioration of conditions for the 
race. 

The women’s movement represents 
an urge of the rising cycle. The 
speeches at the Conference turned 
largely around improvement of condi- 
tions in the poverty-stricken villages of 
India, around provision for an econom- 
ic order that would recognise the 
dignity of labour, around insistence 
that increased production without fair 
distribution could offer no solucion of 
our economic ills, around the right of 
children to a better chance in life. 


Prof. Wilbur Long in his discussion 
of “ Personalism in Oriental Thought” 
in the Winter 1944 Personalist treats 
chiefly of China and India. If personal- 
ism be understood to mean, as Professor 
Long -implies, “the doctrine of the 

‘moral and metaphvsical worth and 
dignity of every person” the personalist 
resources of Asia are indeed consider- 
able. Confucius pronounced good men 
the chief wealth of a nation. Humane- 
ness, brotherhood, he saw as the root 
of: life, material prosperity as its 
leafage. Motze declared that there 
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would te prosperity when each worked 
for the common gcod in the social 
station and the calling to which he 
was by nature suited. Mencius defined 
the Path of Life as “living in harmony 
with our nature. Learning to follow 
the Peth is called education.” His 
fine sense of values comes out in these 
words :— 


- I like lite and I like right too. IfI cannot 
have both, I leave life and take the right. I 
like life indeed, but I like some things more 
than life. 


These are all paralleled in Indian 
teaching. But Professor Long seems less 
than just to Indian thought and partic- 
ularly to the Bhagavad-Gita, whose 
message suffers only less, distortion 
from what he praises in it than from 
what he blames. For example, he 
commer:dingly reads into it the pro- 
position that “finite souls are real.” 
This unqualified statzment would be 
challenged by those wio tind confirma- 
tion in the Gita for the view that 
metaphysically the only permanent 
Reality is the unchanging background 
of manifestation, the cne hidden abso- 
lute existence. More serious, however, 
is the unfair charge that the Guita’s 
teaching ‘‘is defective from the stand- 
point of personalistic etaics, since it 
sanctions the caste system and advises 
indifference to the fate of other men.” 
But caste as described ir. the Gita is 
not the rigid hereditary system of 
today ; only a classification of mankind 
by natural qualities wit corresponding 
duties, a division which exists through- 
out the world. Thus Prof. Long is a 
Brahmare! The Gita does exhort to 
equanimity and recogn:tion of the just, 
unerring moral law. Bvt hard-hearted- 
ness is not the price of equanimity, or 
“doing service” would not be laid 
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down as the first of the steps to 
spiritual wisdom or devotion to the 
good of all creatures as a prerequisite 
for the final consummation—direct 
knowledge of Self. 


It is gratifying that some Western 
minds are waking up a little to the 
wealth and to the message of Eastern 
thought. Anthologies of Oriental 
literature and philosophy like Lin 
Yutang’s The Wisdom of China and 
India, to which we referred in our 
January editorial, are attracting en- 
lightened attention. But Mr. Charles 
S. Braden’s remarks on the above work 
in the January 1944 Review of Religion, 
though generally appreciative, yet give 
an indication that such recognition in 
the West is not yet general or quite 
spontaneous. Most who exhibit .an 
interest in things Eastern seem moved 
more by academic curiosity than by 
any genuine hope that the Eastern 
approach to the fundamentals of life 
may give the contemporary world the 
blue print for living that it so sorely 
needs. More often than not the West’s 
attitude is condescending, like Mr. 
Braden’s conclusion :— 

It would be difficult for one who reads long 
in these writings to continue to think of the 
people of China and India as an inferior 
people, unworthy to be admitted to our 
country and to become citizens thereof. 

This, to say the least, is damning 
with faint praise ! 

Mr. Braden quotes with approval, 
from the introduction to this excellent 
anthology, Mr. Lin Yutang’s assess- 
ment of philosophy in the West :— 

There are professors of philosophy but 
there are no philosophers....We need a 
philosophy of living and we clearly have not 
got it. The Western man has tons of philos- 
ophy written by French, German, English 


' 
and American philosophers, but still he has 


not got a philosophy when he wants it. In 
fact he seldom wants it. 

“Tt will be good for the souls of 
Americans and Westerners generally,” 
exclaims Mr. Braden, ‘‘to read Lin 
Yutang’s introduction.” And the 
philosophical and ethical contents ? 
He praises the collection as a whole 
for “entertainment, instruction, spir- 
itual insight, beauty, and charm,” and 
as “ the best that the two great cul- 
tures of the East have thus far pro- 
duced.” Does he imply that we may 
yet improve upon the Gita and Laotse ? 


_ Convinced as we are that decentral- 
ised production is better suited to our 
country’s genius than large-scale indus- 
tries, we have been glad to sec the 
Draft Constitution of the Indian 
Industrial Co-operatives Association. 
It is concrete evidence that the body 
recently formed to spread the idea and 
the practice of decentralised production 
has not, like so many groups of well- 
wishers, spent all its force in the initial 
effort. 

This draft constitution is designed to 
provide a framework for a country-wide 
network of autonomous and yet co- 
ordinated industrial co-operatives. 

China has worked wonders with her 
new industrial co-operatives and it is 
natural that Indians should hope for 
similar benefits for out country from a 
like development. But conditions here 
are different. China has a national 
government, keenly interested in the 
industrial progress of the country on 
sound lines. National leaders have 
backed the movement with enthusiasm. 
The Government-sponsored, Govern- 
ment-regulated co-operative movement 


-in India has for many years included 
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artisans’ societies for thrift znd self- 


‘ help in its purview, but no development 
comparable to that in China has taken ~ 


place. We do not impute motives; we 
only mention facts. . j 
The emphasis for years was on 
credit—and we do not minimise the 
importance of credit in the economic 
pattern. Non-credit societies are being 
fostered nowadays, but we understand 
they are chiefly marketing societies for 
‘agricultural produce. i 
The popularity of the industrial co- 
operatives movement and its success 
will be in terms of its spontaneity. The 
artisans must feel that it is their own 
movement and their own respor-sibility. 
It must be built up from below, not 
lowered from above as a wet blanket 
to enterprise. But unless the industrial 
co-operatives contemplated forgo alto- 
gether the designation " co-operative ” 
we do not see how, as the law stands at 
present, they can evade the doubtless 
well-meaning but perhaps embarrassing 
paternal “ fostering ” of the Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies. 


The January Astatic Review reports 
the views on Anglo-Indian rapproche- 
ment expressed by Mr. D. L. Murray, 
Editor of The Times Literary Supple-- 
ment, in his presidential address at the 
East India Association’s London meet- 
ing.on the gth of November. He 
viewed philosophy and metaphysics as 
the most hopeful approach to mutual 


“understanding between English and 


Indian thought. He knew that those 
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subjects could only appeal to a small 
number, but the general thought of 
philosophers did, ke said, in time per- 
meate the mass of the people. 


There was an affinity between the classic 
Indian philosophy ard the European tradi- 
tion of Idealism beginni-:g from Plato and it 
had often been held that Plato himself had 
access to Indian teachers and Indian teaching 
in framing his own thought....The philos- 
ophy of Idealism, though it started in Greece 
and had its next pewerful influence in 
Germany, had always been very much akin 
to the spirit of Britain and had found ex- 
pression in the great British idealist philos- 
ophers such as Bradley, Eosanquet, Green 
and otners....He hoped that something 
would be done in the region of philosophy to 
promote further undersi anding between the 


` Indian and the English mind, 


Mr. Clifford Bax, who followed Mr. 
Murray, thought tkat the effect of 
Indian thought on the British mind was 
surprisingly small. ‘‘To an Englishman 
like himself who Lad been deeply 
affected by Indian philosophy since 
boyhecd, it was irritating to find how 
the simplest notions of Indian philos- 
ophy were misunderstood by so-called 
intellectuals.” He cited the using of 
the term “ Karma ” as though it meant 
reincarnation. He was not, however, 
withou: hope for the future. 


It was only about sixty years since English 
art was suddenly affected by the beauty of 
Japanese and Chinese paintings, and in 
another fifty years they might realize that 
the Indian philosophy wes a serious matter. 
The trouble with reviewers was that they 
had academic minds whch regarded Indian 
thought as an interestimg subject for study 
but not jor experiment. 
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THE FRONTIERS OF THOUGHT 


It is the nature of frontiers to 
change. But at a time like this the 
rate of change is faster. Frontiers 
as boundaries between political units 
of general cultural parity are shifted 
back and forth as moves on the 
international chess-board, by which 
the human pawns are put in better 
or in worse positions. Of greater 
symbolic significance, however, is the 
frontier between a settled area and 
a ruder hinterland, such as the 
U.S.A. had until recent years. For 


long the wilderness represented a 


safety-valve for society, offering 
free scope to the adventurous, a 
refuge for the malcontent, a chance 
for the diligent to improve his 
station. Conflict of interests and 
demand for Lebensraum arise only 
when limits of expansion have been 
reached and there is pressure, real 
or fancied to be threatened, on the 
means of subsistence. 

But limitations to physical expan- 
sion fortunately set no barriers to 
the advancing mind of man. This 
is a period pre-eminently of mental 


change and flux. Long-accepted 
social and economic patterns are 
being challenged, ethics called upon 
to justify themselves, old sanctions 


* flouted. Orthodox moulds of thought 


are breaking from the pressure 
of the new ferment. The old tacii. 
assumption that our concern is with 
the visible and the tangible alone 
has been rudely shaken and with it 
the sense of stability that rested on 
it. Psychical research, so long cold- 
shouldered by the orthodox in science 
no less than in religion, is bringing 
out disturbing powers and capacities 
in man that call for a complete 
readjustment of outlook upcn life. 
A mental need that is becoming as 
insistent as the body’s demand for 
food, is for synthetic knowledge, for 
an ample frame, religious, scientific, 
philosophical, that shall have room 
not only for all facts now known 
but also for those adumbrated by 
the recent work on the frontiers 
of thought. We must, like Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s chambered nau- 
tillus, leave our “ low-vaulted past ” 
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and build “ more stately mansions ” 
‘for our souls. 


Analysis has been rightly called 
the thought-form of our age. The 
achievements of modern science— 
and they are great indeed—rest 
largely on it. Hypotheses there have 
been and are, or all the facts of 
science would be a jumbled heap. 
That, they are not; but, lacking an 
all-embracing synthetic philosophy, 
they are a wall of bricks with no 
cement to bind them. 


In the modern industrial system, 
parts are made by many different 
workers, perhaps in widely different 
places, but those in the assembling- 
plant must know the place of 
each part in the finished product. 
Scientists in different lines are like 
the isolated makers of the parts, the 
only real significance of which is 
relational. The need for correlating 
efforts has been widely recognised 
and workers use each other’s find- 
ings to a great extent. There are 
national research councils, national 
academies of science that cut across 
the’ boundaries between scientific 
fields and international associations 
of specialists that cut across national 
boundaries, but so far there is 
nothing in the scientific world that 
compares with the industrial assem- 
bling-plant. 

Specialisation is often in the in- 
terest of efficiency and, especially 
in stable conditions and in normal 
times, the specialist, be he scientist 
or artisan, often considers getting 
on with his task more important 
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than seeing its relation as part to 
the whole. But conditions are not 
stable nor are these times normal. 
The world is acvancing, in the 
person of its intellectual leaders, on 
the frontiers of thought. And the 
frontiersman canrot specialise too 
narrcwly ; he has to be a man of 
many skills and of broad vision. We 
are going forward, out of the familiar 
into the wilderness that looms 
portentous on the borders of the 
known, An outlize map is greatly 
needed to make a cosmos out of 
seeming chaos, a map such as the 
ancient scientists evolved and hand- 
ed down, an outline map to fill in 
whicì each new discovery can help. 

There is no place on the frontiers 
of thought for the Ceyotee who is 
not also a scientist and a philosopher, 
no place for the philosopher who is 
not both a humanitarian and a man 
of science, no place for the scientist 
who is not also a mystic and a 
lover of his kind None of these 
specialists can clear a way through 
the confusion for the millions who 
are stumbling after them. Only an 
all-embracing synthetic philosophy 
of life, embracing man and nature, 
can make advancs on the frontiers 
of thought harmonious and safe. 
For only when tke interdependence 
of men and men and of man and 
nature are recogzised will ethical 
practice overcome its present dan- 
gerous lag behind our intellectual 
advance. A complete science of 
philosophy and a complete philos- 
ophy of science are what is needed— 
and the two’ are me. 


CHRIST PRINCIPLES IN THE NEW ORDER 


[ Mr. John Middleton Murry believes that there will be no real world- 
order, only continuous anarchy, until Christ’s warning is accepted that takers 
of the sword shall perish by it. This was a simple statement of the law of 
cause and effect, unexceptionable but after all a negative approach to true non- 
violence, the positive dynamism of which Gandhiji has stressed in our day as 
Christ did in other contexts and all great teachers have. 

The conviction that violence does not pay is ethically in the class with the 
acceptance of honesty as the best policy. Both are dictated by self-interest, 
that worst of bases for a stable world. For what has proved bad “ policy ” 
today may seem tomorrow to be worth a trial. What Mr. Murry aptly calls 
“the frenzy of national separatism ” is only the shadow of individual selfishness 
reflected large on a Gargantuan screen. And if there is one lesson more than 
another that the world might have learned in the between-war years, it is one 
in the mathematics of internationalism, namely, that self-interest, like zero, can 
be multiplied by any number without affecting the result. The self-interest of 
ten nations is nothing but self-interest still; never a common interest in the 
commonweal. And that is what we need in international relations as in 
individual life-—a mutual interest in each other’s good, a recognition that the 


good of all alone can mean the lasting good of each.—ED.] 


The Germans, riding the first 
great wave of their conquest of 
Europe, proclaimed a “new order” 
for Europe. Many Europeans believ- 
ed in their promise, which may not 
have been wholly insincere. They 
longed for unity instead of discord 
in Europe, and hoped that the Ger- 
mans might create it. 

Their hopes have been bitterly 
disappointed. It looks as though 
the Germans have failed. Yet, if 
their attempt is viewed soberly, in 
the light of history, it is surprising 
that it did not succeed. They 
believed that the political unity of 
Europe could be created by military 
conquest. They had plenty of excuse 
for their belief. The German Reich 
itself had been made a unity by 


Bismarck’s policy of “blood and 
iron ” : the United States of America 
themselves had achieved unity only 
at the cost of a terrible civil war. 
Nay, even the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain had been welded 
together by military conquest. As 
far as the evidence of Western his- 
tory went, force had been by far the 
most potent instrument to forge 
political unity. There was very 
much more to be said for the Nazi 
idea of making Europe a political 
unity by a short sharp war than its 
opponents cared to admit. 
Nevertheless, it has probably fail- 
ed. There are, I think, two main 
reasons for the failure. One quite 
material. Hitler made the colossal 
blunder of attacking Russia, imme- 
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: diately the Nazi conquest of Europe 
was complete. It is amazing that, 
seeing that the one conspicuous 
failure of the policy of European 
unification by force—Napoleon’s— 
had come to disaster by an attack 
upon Russia, Hitler should have 
repeated the blunder. Instead of 
being able to devote the great 
energies of Germany to the mighty 
task of mđking European unity a 
reality, he compelled them to be 
wasted in a struggle with the Russian 
colossus. No doubt he sincerely 
believed that Soviet Russia was 
rotten through and through; but 
this, as the event has proved, was a 
purely æ priori conviction. That 
Bolshevism was all subhuman sav- 
agery was an article of faith with 
Hitler, as indeed it was with all the 
ruling classes of Europe. The only 
difference in this respect was that 
Hitler believed that he had a definite 
mission to écraser l’infadme. 

The second cause of the Nazi 
failure, though connected with this, 
is of a different order. We pass to 
it when we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion: What would Germany actually 
have done in Europe, if Hitler had 
not been tempted to divert its 
energies to the conquest of Russia ? 
France, under Pétain, was definitely 
willing to accept the accomplished 
fact of her defeat. Were the Ger- 
mans capable of making real friends 
‘with France ? It is difficult to say 
what would have happened if the 
Germans had not been compelled to 
make intolerable demands on France 
because of the war against Russia. 
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If Germeny had Seen generous to 
France, if all the French prisoners 
had been released, if the oppressive 
drafts of forced labour had not been 
required, the story might have been 
very different. The great majority 
of the intellectual leaders of France 
were prepared to advocate a genuine 
Franco-German friendship, if only 
the Germans would behave accord- 
ingly. 

Everything depended in fact on 
the Germans’ being able to emerge 
from the hypnoiism of war: to 
believe in fact that wer had meaning 
and purpose only as the instrument 
of p3ace, as, as it were, the grim 
but inevitable midwife of necessary 
change. For we have to remember 
that the problem of peaceful change, 
to some extent solved within the 
national societies by the invention 
of democratic government, has never 
come near to being solved in the 
relations between nations. A German 
statesman was quite justified in 
believing that the unification of 
Europe, admitted by all thinking 
men to be necessary, could be 
achizved only by force of arms, 
because the individualistic and 
jealous nations would never freely 
consent to the limitation of their 
independence whch unity required. 
But the essential condition of using 
war for this purpose was not to 
The moment 
unity had been acxieved by conquest, 
the war-instrumenat had to be thrown 
aside, and unity by force changed 
to unity by corsent. 

Probably the Germans in 1940 
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were incapable of this. They had 
been so powerfully indoctrinated 
with the worship of brute force— 
Hitler himself had risen to power by 
its means—that war had become for 
Germany an end in itself. 

It is here that we reach the 
diabolical paradox which is at the 
heart of the world-situation today. 
Military force, in order to be 
adequate to its purpose of making 
possible major political changes in 
the relations between nations, which 
are incapable of change by peaceful 
means, has today to be so colossal 
that it absorbs the whole energies, 
material and spiritual, of the nations 
waging it. They have, if they are 
to wage total war with any chance 
of success, to become war-minded 
through and through. 

To keep in mind the purpose of 
their war-making, which is not the 
defeat of the enemy, but a new 
kind of peace, is a psychological 
impossibility. Propaganda, which 
represents the enemy as absolutely 
evil, is a necessary means of keeping 
the people active in the service of 
the modern war-machine. When the 
war has been won, it is impossible to 
undo this unscrupulous indoctrina- 
tion. Peace requires that the vic- 
tors should make friends of the 
vanquished. This demand cannot 
be satisfied. The peoples have been 
taught to hate one another. And, 
although the hatred cannot be 
maintained for many years, for it 
does not survive the renewal of 
personal contacts, it endures long 
enough to make a just peace 
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impossible. 

Thus the nature of total war—- 
which is a new kind of warfare 
that only highly developed industrial 
nations can practise—appears to 
be such that the war-method is 
inherently incapable of achieving its 
object : which is a juster peace than 
existed before. The problem which 
confronts humanity is to discover a 
method of making chapges in the 
relations of nations other than by 
war. Changes in the relations be- 
tween individual persons incessantly 
occur, by peaceful means, in any 
ordered society. A becomes rich, B 
becomes poor, C purchases an estate 
from D, who uses the money to 
start a business. These are the 
commonplaces of existence in the 
domestic society. But to make 
analogous changes between nations 
by similar methods is rare indeed. 

In the abstract, the solution is 
obvious. Let the nations become 
members of a supra-national society. 
But the difficulty is just as obvious. 
Nations are not really like persons. 
They are infinitely less numerous, 
for one thing. There are (I suppose ) 
at the outside 100 nations in the 
world. There are few nations which. 
do not include at least a million 
people. Thus within a nation there 
are infinite gradations between the 
extremes of wealth and poverty, of 
power andimpotence. Every single 
person in a nation great or small 
is surrounded by a whole group of 
others who are roughly his equals. 
It is no great hardship or humiliation 
to obey the law. But there are no 
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such gradations between the wealth 
and power of nations. There are a 
handful of Great Powers—five at the 
most—perhaps a dozen moderately 
powerful nations—and the rest are 
in point of power insignificant. The 
idea that the Great Powers should 
be required to obey the Lew is felt 
by them to be intolerable. That is 
why no supra-national Law exists— 
for what is, called international law 
is merely a fiction. Only the Great 
Powers could make it, and nothing— 
except a moral consciousness which 


nations as such cannot possess— 


could prevent them from breaking it. 

Therefore, I believe that the idea 
of a society of nations is a chimera, 
unless it is clearly understood that 
in such a society nations will cease 
to be nations. A society of sovereign 
and independent nations is quite 
simply a contradiction in terms— 
that is almost a truism ; but it is not 
so clearly realised that a society of 
nations which are no longer sovereign 
and independent would not be a 
society of nations at all. It would 
be a new nation, just as the Union 
of Soviet Republics, or the United 
States of America are a single nation. 

One day, no doubt, there will be 
a world-nation. The possibilities cf 
total war are too devastating to 
make any other alternative finally 
possible. Changes in the relations 
between nations will be replaced by 
changes in the relations between 
individuals, or classes. The world- 
citizenship which the Stoics dreamed 
of will at last be realised. Whether 
the brotherhood of the Children of 
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God which Christ dreamed of will 
also be realised is another matter. 
Common citizenship is at best only 


_a half-way house or. the way towards 


brothəraood. But even that half- 
way Louse is at present far away. 

The cne great nineteenth-century 
conception which transcended the 
separateness of nations was that 
of the Workers’ International. It 
suppliec the moral dynamic for the 
Russian Revolution; but now that 
the Revolution has ‘ succeeded, ” it 
has beea openly <ebandoned. The 
U.S.S.R is now nominally a federa- 
tion o? Republics, but it is, in fact, 
a modernised version of the old 
Tsaris: Empire. Zhe U.S.A. has 
united people of many different 
nations; but they emigrated as 
individuals. The British Empire— 
as Indians know tc their cost—is a 
commonwealth only in so far as the 
Britisk and Europzan settlements 
are concerned. 

Nowhere has the barrier between 
nations teen effectively broken down 
by any new po.itical institution. 
Great c.aims are made for the 
Christian Church as 2 supra-national 
instituzicn. But they are hollow. 
The Christian Church remains a 
supra-nactional institution only in 
pure thecry, because it has long since 
lost ail supra-national authority. 
Indeed the national separatism of 
Europe historically arose from the 
overthrow of the Christian Church 
as a supra-national authority. 

So. the tremendovs problem con- 
fronts us in all its naked horror 
today. The Church ard the Inter- 
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national proletariat have alike failed 
to overcome, or even to curb, the 
frenzy of national separatism. 
proposal now put forward is for 
a permanent alliance between the 
U.S. A., the U. S. S. R., and Great 
Britain, to keep the outward peace 
under the shelter of which a new 
society of nations shall be organised. 
To me (I confess) the idea appears 
wildly Utopian, in view of recent 
experience. I find it hard to imagine 
this titanic triumvirate holding to- 
gether for any length of time, and 
still harder to imagine it disinter- 
estedly keeping the peace of the 
world. I can only hope that the 
event proves me wrong. 

Such hopes as I have are two. 
One is a hope for Europe itself. Out 
of its present ordeal of suffering may 
arise a combination of the two 
impulses that have failed to curb 
nationalism: the universalism of 
Christianity and that of the Inter- 
national proletariat. That combina- 
tion requires non-violent revolu- 
tionary action in the masses. I 
think this is possible. Indeed, I am 
sure that the masses will never 
achieve the freedom of which they 
dream until they have abandoned 
the idea of revolutionary violence. 
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Under modern conditions they may 
learn this lesson fairly quickly. 

If Europe could thus overcome 
the extremity of its own anarchy it 
would be an example to the world. 
But it is more than possible that 
this example will not come from 
Europe at all, but from the East. 
In that, case the East will teach 
the West the true meaning of 
Christianity. For the. West, it 
seems, is as far as ever from realising 
that Christ’s great word: ‘ They 
that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword” is true. I think there 
will be no real world-order any 
more—but only a continuous an- 
archy—until that truth is accepted, 
in the struggle between classes and 
the struggle between nations. 

I have charged others with being 
wildly Utopian in their pclitical 
schemes for a new order based on 
power. My own dream may appear 
more wildly Utopian still. I do not 
think it is. For I make no prophecy 
of the time this spiritual revolution 
will take to accomplish, or of the 
means by which it will be accom- 
plished. I merely say that there 
will be no new order that will not 
collapse into new anarchy until this 
Christ-principle is accepted. 


J. MIDDLETON Murry 


BUILDING NEW INDIA 
SPIRITUAL ADVENTURE 


{Ralph Richard Keithahn, B.D., M.A., writes as a friend of India and 
of the Indian masses, whom he and Mrs. Keizhahn have be2n unostentatiously 
serving through the Rural Centre on the outskirts of Bangalore City which they 
were instrumental in starting. How far h.s attitude is from that of the 


orthodox missionary this article makes plain. 
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We cannot deny our divinity or 
the Eternal who challenges us to 
vocation. Man may descend to 
great depths as he has done today. 
But the Spark within ever remains 
to witness at most unexpected 
moments to his divine parentage 
and calling. We may walk counter 
to the Laws of Eternity but thereby 
we break ourselves. And so every 
nation either builds on the solid 
foundations of the Natural Order, 
as some might call it, or it collapses, 
as has many a nation. 

The United States of America had 
such spiritual foundations although 
it has not always been true: to its 
calling. 

Ancient India hardly knew relig- 
ion as we think of it today. The 
word ‘‘ Hinduism ” was not current. 
Religion was interwoven with life 
so completely that the present 
departmentalisation of life would 
not have been understood by our 
ancestors. Even today the King in 
India, more often than not, is loyal 
to the Temple. In the past the 
noble Rishi or Priest had a large 
part in the court of the King. Such 
had great influence upon the people 
as a whole. Dharma, the way of 


It was, of course, written before 


life, was God’s will for man and the 
community in evry aspect of life. 
Even at present, plenty of examples 
may be given to show how difficult 
it is to separate religion from any 
phase of life in India. That is part 
of our communal problem. 

Bat modern civilisation is secular 
and has had wide influence upon 
India. Modern man makes it his 
chie? aim to szek for material 
blessings. Nations seek empires : po- 
litical or, more recently, economic. 
Relizion tends tc become merely a 
formal matter, even a superstition. 
And in desperation it has often 
sought its life by supporting that 
which would eventually kill it: the 
selfish systems of- man. It has 
become more converted with its own 
vested interests zhan with its Way 
of Life for all men at all times, in 
all ectivity. Thus man has gradually 
become a tool of man. A new 
slavery has developed. That is the 
sigrificance of ths Atlantic Charter: 
a recognition of the fact that man 
has been entering a new slavery! 

Ia India the National Movement 
and leadership h=ve been definitely 
spiritual. This :s so significant for 
the future that it demands penetrat- 
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ing understanding. I recognise my 
own unfitness to delve into such an 
important field; yet I do so hoping 
it may stimulate more sensitive 
minds and hearts to serious con- 
templation on what is happening in 
India and to a consecrated service 
as we usher in the New Order. 
Creative Truth is our foundation. 
The National leadership centres in 
Gandhiji; our National Movement 
in the programme of the National 
Congress. I proceed from that start- 
` ing-point. Gandhiji has made it 
clear, again and again, that his life 
and programme were absolutely 
impossible unless founded upon a 
“living faith in God.” But he also 
had to face science and its children ! 
At that moment God became Truth. 
Truth was God. Gandhiji is not so 
simple, however, as not to recognise 
that there is Truth Absolute. And 
That he worships. But his life is 
also an “experiment with Truth.” 
He seeks realisation of his vocation : 
that of being a co-worker with God 
or Truth. And thus comes the 
second aspect of Truth—the relative 
aspect. Gandhiji and his intimate 
followers claim that Truth has no 
vital significance unless we attempt 
to realise it daily in every phase of 
life. It is a primary law which 
cannot be destroyed. We may not 
live in accordance with it but the 
Law ever remains. And so Gandhi- 
ji’s life becomes an open book. He 
will permit no secrecy as the battle 
for Truth is carried on. He demands 
the scorching light of publicity that 
every bit of falsehood may be 
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purged from his life. He is the 
first to do penance when he rec- 
ognises that he has not been true to 
his God. 

Truth is a rigorous Master. 
Gandhiji even considers it dishonest 
to have two unessential chairs 
when his neighbour has none. He 
condones no hypocrisy in any action 
of life. How firm he was with 
Kasturba, his noble and. courageous 
partner, when she entered the 
Jagannath Temple at Puri, which 
would not allow Harijans to enter 
its precincts! Gandhiji does not 
recognise a Temple as such when it 
bans a part of humanity from its 
halls! It would be dishonest for 
him to enter and recognise that as a 
Temple of Truth. Thus Truth be- 
comes our Faith and our daily 
pilgrimage. When the nations of 
the world are carrying on enormous 
campaigns of falschood—when so 
much of modern national life, even in 
India, ts built on falsehood, then the 
Way that India has chosen for herself 
becomes all the more significant. No 
National worker can afford not to 
ponder on this profound foundation 
of our New India. 

Gandhiji proceeds from the prin- 
ciple of Satya (Truth) to that of 
Ahimsa: ‘‘ Most active love.” His 
strength, to a very large extent, has 
been due to the fact that he takes 
the fundanientals of his own great 
heritage and applies them to the 
glaring problems of the New Day. 
And as Truth is universal so these 
basic principles are found in every 
land although with different expres- 
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sions. Thus Gandhiji’s. universal 
challenge! Gandhiji does recognise 
evil in the world. He is a realist if 
ever there wasone. He knows that 
the world is not heaven! And 
although he would be faithful to his 
God, he knows that such faithfulness 
demands detached suffering. We 
cannot live by ourselves. We must 
love our neighbour if we are to 
realise universal happiness. Hence, 
I must see to it that my brother, 
wherever .or whoever he may be, 
receives his divine inheritance. But 
as Love is the only way to realise 
Truth I must suffer and thus realise 
my neighbour’s good. The Cross 
principle is recognised in life. The 
Cross on Calvary becomes not an 
idol to be placed on our altars and 
worshipped but rather a fundamental 
part of daily living. Revolution is 
produced through the self-purifica- 
tion which is the only real revolution. 
Again, Gandhiji recognises Love as 
Absolute—God. He also recognises 
his own love, as expressed, as some- 
thing less than Love Divine. But 
just as love has growingly become a 
workable method in the home and 
ordinary processes of life, sc it must 
become a part of the relationship of 
group with group, nation with nation. 
Through active love to Truth! 

This brings us to the Satyagraha 
technique. As Gandhiji found him- 


self facing the tremendous problems. 


of Mother India: the problem of 
political dependence ; the problem of 
an exploiting modern civilisation ; 
the social and religious problems of 
his people, he realised that if a 





successful struggle was to be carried 
on, effective methods needed to be 
developed, just as violence had its 
own methods. There was much 
experience to build upon, for the 
Satyagraha method had been known 
to India for centtries. But it had 
been developed on very limited 
lines. No-one seemed to think that 
it might also be used on a community, 
national or world-wide scale. That is 
the unique contribution of Gandhiji 
from the days of South Africa, when 
he had to face thz injustices of the 
White Race until today as he sits 
in the Aga Khar’s bungalow,. the 
prisoner of those who claim to fight 
for the Four Freecoms! 

Sazvagraha builds itself upon “ the 
ancient law of seH-sacrifice’’; it is 
“conscious suffering for the cause 
of Righteousness ” ; it is a structure 
over which the tid of creative love 
may flow; a way of life that makes 
full use of the strength of the spirit. 
It is a plan for self-purification and 
for mass-purificetion ; yea, also for 
the purification of the enemy. It is 
“sweet but insistent reasonableness.” 
It is ‘“‘uncompromisingly truth- 
guided deliberate chcice and inten- ` 
tion.” 

Satyagraha is utzer self-effacement, 
greatest humiliatior., greatest patience 
and brightest faith. It is its own 
reward, 

It isa way of lite for all. Itisa 
life-giving substitute for the terrible 
method of mass violence which we 
find so rampant in the world today. 
And because it 5 self-suffering it 
immediately rids one of all the 
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hypocrisy that again is so common 
in modern warfare, when all try to 
justify themselves by painting the 
enemy totally black! The method 
of Satyagraha opens our own lives 
to the sunlight of Truth and the 
Satyagrahi is the first to admit his 
errors. The Satyagrahi must exert 
self-control, self-restraint, and live 
a life of simplicity. He must be 
absolutely fearless, with a living 
faith in God. And this sacrifice is 
but a development of the old concept 
of Yagna. This is essentially religion. 
And he who worships and would be 
true ‘to his God, or he that loves his 
Nation, must consider it seriously. 
Again Gandhiji delved deep into 
the experience of his own people and 
drew forth Swadeshi, another eternal 
principle: “The law of laws”’— 
“ pure service of one’s neighbour.” 
Each man is to be loyal to his own 
near-by surroundings and thus the 
distant problem is solved automat- 
ically. The ideal of non-possession 
and non-stealing is very much a part 
of this principle. Here are my real 
problems. I cannot play with them 
in the village. Every action of mine 
will be known—almost my very 
thoughts! Also, the unit is small 
enough so that I can be certain of 
at least limited success. When the 
late Dr. A. E. Holt of the University 
of Chicago was Visiting Professor of 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 
of Social Work he pointed out that 
India reversed the working principle 
of modern civilisation. The latter 
made the village serve the city 
and exploitation resulted. Gandhiji 


e 

makes the village the centre of his 
civilisation. Then any centralisation 
of such villages would be primarily 
for the service of the unit. This 
limits exploitation and makes service 
the ideal. Again, we are building 
on a solid spiritual basis, caring for 
the needy and his problems at our 
very door. 

The ‘economic programme for 
attaining economic freedom not only 
centres in the village but it is built 
on fundamental laws of Time. Man 
must do his “ bread-labour ” daily. 

Bread-labour is a veritable blessing 
to one who would observe non-violence, 
worship Truth, and make the observ- 
ance of brahmacharya a natural act. 

In the Sabarmati and Sevagram 
Ashrams all have had to do all labour. 
Servants were not countenanced. 
The priest would have to clean the 
latrine, etc. ! There must be no room 
for any to think that his own 
profession is better than that of 
another. All must fecl their unity in 
manual labour. Sacrificial spinning 
made the spinning-wheel the symbol 
of “ bread-labour ” and of sacrifice— 
a symbol of the machine as the 
servant of mankind. Co-operation be- 
comes real with service at its centre. 
Labour and natural resources are 
used to bring the necessary material 
blessings to all in the village. Again, 
we are working with religious and 
universal principles. 

The National Constructive Pro- 
gramme aims at social justice. It 
has its own vital social reform 
aspects. Naturally all this has its 
religious import. The Harijan rust 
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be treated as an equal and have an 
equal opportunity with his brother. 
The Temples must be open to all. 
Women must be treated as co- 
partners in life. For they are best 
able to practise non-violence. It is 
their own way of life in the home. 
Children. must have an edacation 
that will truly train for life and so 
Basic Education is formulated. All 
this is based on what Jesus called 
the second law of man—loving one’s 
neighbour. And if men are the 
children of God, then certainly a 
fundamental part of any religious 
life is to give due recognition to the 
needs of one’s neighbour. 

In this connection we come to 
another very important emphasis in 
Gandhiji’s life and programme— 
respect for all religions. Again, he 
brings an old experience of India to 
bear on modern problems. I doubt 
whether even a few of us are aware 
of the vital importance here of 
Gandhiji’s contribution to the future 
relationship of religions. Naturally 
the missionary religions have found 
it difficult to understand the under- 
lying truth that Gandhiji is driving 
at. One must know the man and 
his religious life to appreciate how 
fundamental is this humility in his 
own religious life and at the same 
time his own deep respect for any 
devout religious experience that 
brings man closer to his Maker. 
Gandhiji does not claim equality for 
all religions in the sense that all are 
alike. Rather in the sense that all 
are a search after Truth are they 
divine and of Truth. Gandhiji 
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challeng2d me to finda better word 
than “əqual” and I must admit 
that I have not been able to do 
better. It remains for all of us not 
to be croubled by words but to 
search earnestly for the truth that 
lies hidden in this challenge to 
respect all religions. 

Thus as this programme builds 
self-cor.trol and self-sufficiency in 
one’s cwn life, naturally it builds 
for Swaraj, self-rule, everywhere, 
including the Nation. For Gandhiji 
the struggle for Swaraj on a national 
basis Secomes a great pilgrimage. 
It has been very difficult for the 
modern mind to understand the 
saint as a “ politician.” But when 
one is loyal to the basic principles 
of Irdia’s religious development 
then it is never a surprise to find the 
Rishi in the Court. In fact, it is his 
duty to be there, at least from time’ 
to tim2—his duty to be tkere or the 
duty of the Ruler to seek him out 
wherever he may be. Perhaps 
never in the history of the world 
has a struggle for freedom been so 
much a religious pilgrimage as that 
of Incia. And India will not realise 
her true destination unless she 
appreciates this fact fully. 

The call is for religious pioneers. 
The above is but a suggestive out- 
line Limitations of self and space 
have demanded a very superficial 
presentation of the great National 
Awakening of India. But I hope 
enough has been said to convince 
the reader that in this approach 
the secret of India’s ‘‘ New Life 
Movement” is to be found. That 
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done, my task is complete. For 
then it is the duty, more, the 
privilege of each soul to make his 
own pilgrimage along with crores of 
brothers and sisters. It is his duty 
to spend hours with Truth in quiet 
meditation, that he may know his 
true vocation. It is the challenge 
to most of us who will read these 
lines to tear ourselves from the false 
concepts of modern civilisation and 
to begin to think in accord with our 
own great tradition. Where that 
tradition has been false we must 
ruthlessly put such falsehood aside. 
But I maintain that just as Gandhiji 
has found the richest gems of Truth 
in his own past so also we shall find 
the best setting for modern advent- 
ure within our own rich and pioneer- 
ing culture. 


However, we must never be 
satisfied with sitting at the house- 
hold, shrine or making our offering 
at the Temple altar! One evening 
as I came away from Devakottai 
the bus was stopped and some made 
their coconut offerings at a wayside 
shrine. Later, as we sped on our 
way in a train, some sceptic was 
ridiculing the worshippers. “Such 
an offering is but a symbol of the 
clean heart. But if your hearts are 
black’ what is the gocd of offering 
the pure-white coconut ? ”?” Yes, how 
right he was! The religion of the 
private life must express itself in 
our work for our village and our 
Nation. Then our gift to humanity 
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will be pure and true. When our 
sacrifice on the altar of the temple 
is reel then there will be noble 
sacrifice of life for mankind. For 
truly it is man’s experience that 


. Divinity is ever suffering for human- 


ity! If we are loyal to our divine 
vocation then also our lives must be 
essentially a sacrifice. There can 
only be real satisfaction in life, real 
integration of life, when we are loyal 
to this basic principle, that we must 
live for each other. 

Ghafar Khan lies in prison but 
the frontier is non-violent. A 
Gandhiji lies in prison and the 
conscience of all the world is uneasy. 
Kagawa is restricted in Japan and 
seeds cf New Life are being sown 
there; that great Negro scientist, 
George Washington Carver, has but 
recently passed from our midst, but 
his life of suffering and simplicity 
and gcodness has touched white 
America! Is it not here that we 
have the secret of “a just and 
durable” New Order? And is it 
not here that India must not only 
be true to its own great past but 
also to its own great present? Is 
it not here that India must make its 
own przcious gift to humanity? 
And does not the Eternal call you 
and me today to the greatest 
pilgrimage of Truth that Humanity 


has ever known ?—call us to be 
Pioneers of Life—Experimenters 


with Truth ? 
EALPH RICHARD KEITHAHN 


INTERPRETATION OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


[ Dr. P. T. Raju of the Andhra University, author of Thought and Real- 
ity: Hegelianism and Advaita, expressed his views on Indian Philosophy in 
the chapter on that subject in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute’s 
Progress of Indic Studies, 1917-1942. In the article which Zollows he defends 
his ideas on philosophical progress. He shows us Fundamentalism and 
Modernism arrayed against each other in philosophy as they have been 
in the West in the religious field in recent years. Steady advance in under- 
standing of Truth there must bea, anc often it is from the clash oz conflicting 
opinions that new aspects oi truth are revealed. There is no doubt that 
adequate knowledge of modern Western philosophy can be of great help 
in the correct evaluation of the philosophy of ancient India. In the passage 
of time, meanings become sterectyped; and stereotyped meanings are the 
foes of clear-cut concepts and incisive thought. Centuries-old formulations 
may get worn smooth, like cld coirs, and be none the worse for reminting. 
The value of the gold is unaffected by the mint-mark. However much human 
understanding advances, Truth remains unchanged. And in that recognition 
seems to lie the peaceful resolution of the conflict. We believe that the claim, 
to which Dr. Raju refers in passing, that every new philosophical theory has 
been anticipated. in our ancient Indian philosophy, could be substantiated. 
“ Modern speculation cannot get out of the circle of ancient thought. ’’—Ep. ] 


It is nearly a decade since I 
wrote in THE Aryan PATH ( June 
1934 and February 1935) on “The 
Need for Reorientation of Indian 
Philosophy” and “The Outcry 
against Comparative Philosophy.” 
If absence of adverse criticism is due 
to lack of sufficient interest, I might 
have to say that not much notice 
was taken of the second, though, 
following Sir S. Radhakrishnan and 
some others, a very large number 
of articles have of late appeared in 
India in which comparisons are 
freely made between Indian and 
Western philosophy. But even in 
the very beginning the first article 
had a critical reception. Without 
making special mention of the 


article and its author, one writer 
questioned the advisability of re- 
orientation, stating as a reason that 
those who made the attempt did 
not know Indian philosophy at first 
tand. Another writer criticised the 
article on the ground that it spoke 
of pkilosophical progress, whereas 
progress was impossible and incon- 
ceivable for Indian philosophy. Yet, 
in spite of these suspicions and 
criticisms, both comparison and 
reorientation, it is very heartening 
to note, are in progress, and writers 
are commended ard their work is 
valued just for these characteristics, 
to discredit which attempts are 
being made. Authors very much 
appreciate forewords by eminent 
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men, in which it is mentioned that 
“Relevant comparisons are made 
between Indian and Western philoso- 
phers,” ‘Parallels are drawn be- 
tween Indian and European systems” 
and so forth. A method of scientific 
treatment is evolving. Articles have 
appeared on theories of judgment, 
evolution (parinama) etc., which 
are definitely reorientations. And 
an orthodox gentleman, Professor 
P. N. Srinivasachari, included specif- 
ically the topic of the need for 
reorientation in one of his latest 
books. Seeing the recognition which 
the Advaita has received in Western 
countries, the followers of both 
Ramanuja and Madhva are eagerly 
reorienting their philosophies. Al 
this is a sign that Indian philosophy 
is still living, not dead and neglect- 
ed. The sign of life is active resist- 
ance and bold assimilation ; it is not 
passive indifference and timid re- 
treat, which are signs of life’s decay. 


If we believe that, in order to keep 
pace with scientific and social develop- 
ment, progress of Indian philosophy 
is essential for cultural growth, and if 
for that progress again we feel that the 
Indian philosophy should be brought 
into line with the Western, it is not 
prejudicial and outrageous to suggest 
that interpreters of Indian thought 
should be well equipped with the 
knowledge of both Indian and Western 
philosophy. For a long time there 
has been the criticism—both fair and 
unfair, and it is not easy for the 
ordinary man to distinguish between 
the two. in philosophy—that some of 
the interpreters of Indian thought have 
no acquaintance with it. But few 


stressed the other side, narely, that 
the interpreter should be equally 
acquainted with Western thought. But 
in regard to such acquaintance some 
of the worst prejudices have voiced 
themselves. It is astonishing to read 
that discipline in Western thought is a 
disqualification in the interpreter, who 
should therefore deliberately keep 
himself ignorant of Western thought ! 
Study of Western philosophy, it is said, 
produces prejudices against Indian 
philosophy! Sometimes also an appeal 
is made to the sentiment of patriotism 
to discredit useful work. 


It is difficult to understand why 
this attitude is growing strong in the 
minds of a few—indeed very few, 
though vociferous—Indian scholars. 
But one important point concerning 
them is that they are pure Sanscritists 
who, probably very proud of their 
Sanscrit philosophy, have kept them- 
selves at a distance from Western 
thought and its developments. On 
the other hand, even Sanscritists, 
when acquainted with Western thought, 
are adopting a different attitude. 
Whatever conclusion may be drawn 
from this inductive consideration, the 
criticism of the first group seems to be 
of a sweeping and hide-and-seek kind, 
for they do not show where a scholar 
with first-hand knowledge of the Indian 
philosophy has been misled by his 
acquaintance with the Western. Un- 
less they give a sufficient number of 
instances, their remarks, whatever be 
their position as Sanscrit scholars, 
will be empty. It is possible that 
even one without knowledge of 
Western thought may misunderstand 
Indian philosophy; and their list should 
exclude such possibilities. 


The reasons behind such an attitude 
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may be both logical and psychological: 
It will not be of much use to take 
special note of the latter, except to 
warn against one of them, namely, 
the tendency in some to build up a 
theory out of their defects—a tendency 
which is closely akin to what psycho- 
analysts call rationalisation. So far no 
logical and philosophical reascr:s have 
been advanced by these writers which 
have been strong enough to prove 
their point. “It is said that the Advaita 
has already reached the high-water- 
mark of philosophical speculation— 
has not the author of Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha traced the logical growth 
of philosophical thought from the 
materialism of the Charvakes to the 
absolutism of Sankara?—and that 
further progress is inconceivable. But 
did not Hegel contend that philosoph- 
ical progress in the world culminated 
in his system and yet is not Western 
philosophy progressing? Do the Vi- 
sishtadvaitins and the Dvaitins accept 
the claim that the above work repre- 
sents the logical growth cf Indian 
philosophy ? Even if they do accept it, 
does philosophical progress mean only 
a march from materialism to absolut- 
ism? Absolutism is to be found even 
in Plato’s theory of the Good, and 
still philosophy has progressed since 
Plato, since Hegel, and it will pro- 
gress even after Whitekead. And 
what are the factors conditioning this 
progress? This group of writers does 
not seem to have given chought to 
this question or to the arguments ad- 
vanced by men advocating philosoph- 
ical progress. On the other hand, 
they indulge in sweeping remarks, 
sometimes even personal attacks, and 
surreptitious appeals to patriotism 
and the past glory of India. Ancient 
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India was glorious, but what is her 
present position? Ancient Indian 
philosophy may be great, put how far 
has it entered the progressing philos- 
ophy of the world? As well exhort 
Indians to fight tanks and aeroplanes 
w.th bows and arrows: did not the 
Raghus and the Kurus ight with them ? 
Take the example of Indian history: 
why the present attempt to rewrite it ? 


Whzt is philosophical progress ? 
It is the continuous intellectual re- 
constriction of our outlook, which 
runs parallel to our scientific and 
The reconstruction 
may te absolutism, monism, plural- 
:sm, or dualism. It is a mistake to 
think that once ebsolutism is reach- 
ed philosophical progress ceases. 
Even accepting that absolutism is 
the highest, the eternal duty of the 
philosopher is to interpret in terms 
of his absolutism the ever-changing 
conditions of human life. Such’ 
interpretation gives unity to our 
life, to our thought and action. 
How is such interpretation possible ? 
Did our ancient philosophers give 
suck interpretations ? And are their 
interpretations of life readily appli- 
cable to our present problems? The 
That is 
why we have to reinterpret their 
phiosophy and extract the logical 
principles. This type of work we 
call reorientation. Even patriotism 
that is sincere and prudent and 
does not shut itself from the actual- 
ities around us should welcome such 
work. If such work is useless, we 
have to conclude that men like Dr. 
Bhagavan Das have been wasting 
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their time. 

But why all this controversy ? 
Those who so deprecate Western 
thought may give up attempts at 
interpretation and even exposition 
of Indian philosophy in English. 
But they will not. They will write 
in English, but they preach against 
studying Western philosophy, with- 
out which one finds it difficult to 
undérstand how a philosopher can 
express his ideas in English. To 
present Indian thought in English 
means expounding it through 
Western philosophical concepts, It 
would be useful to make a list of the 
mistakes which writers on the Indian 
philosophy without acquaintance 
with ithe European have made in 
their writings, though one who made 
the attempt would be inviting wrath 
and creating enemies. But without 
any personal discourtesy it should 
be possible to point out, in the 
interests of the subject, at least a 
few, so that the importance of a 
sound knowledge of Western thought 
could be brought home. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that there 
are Sanscrit scholars who have not 
understood the sense in which the 
term ‘Absolute ” is used in Western 
philosophy. The reason cannot 
certainly be their inability to un- 
derstand the word, for its general 
connotation is not so very difficult. 
And mere voting cannot decide 
which English technical terms should 
be used as equivalents of the Sans- 
crit ones, for the former are already 
being used in specific senses and 
giving a new meaning will result in 


s 

conflict and confusion. Hence in 
the interests of philosophy itself ic 
is as necessary to point out mis- 
interpretations due to lack of suffi- 
cient knowledge of Western thought 
as to point out misunderstandings 
due to lack of acquaintance with 
Sanscrit philosophy. Either one 
must give up writing on Indian 
philosophy in English or he must 
make himself quite familiar with 
Western thought. Self-sufficiency 
does not belong to this world. 

One cannot appreciate this preju- 
dice against Western philosophy, 
particularly in scholars who have 
adopted at least Western methods 
of exposition. Even the critical 
editing of Sanscrit texts has been 
learned from the West. In expound- 
ing a system the arrangement of the 
contents into the life of the original 
author, the origins of the system, 
its later developments, its logic, 
metaphysics, religion, ethics and so 
forth, is adopted from Western 
models. The. method of historical 
criticism is undoubtedly borrowed 
from the West. If so, why fight shy 
of Western philosophy and forge 
the advantages of a more useful 
logical understanding ? 

It is of course said that Western 
philosophy is an intellectual con- 
struction, whereas Indian philosophy 
is a process of life. It would be 
unfair to pass this remark on every- 
thing of Western philosophy. The 
observation is true only of those 
systems which are nothing more 
than intellectual constructions. But 
ever and anon we hear the note 
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of warning sounded by mer like. 


Muirhead that philosophy devel- 
oped into a sort of mathematics 
unconnected with life will end in 
fiasco. The idealistic systems of the 
West are philosophies of life as well. 
None can justly accuse Plato and 
Spinoza of playing with bloodless 
categories, but most of the later 
Naiyayika writings are easily open 
to this criticism. If philoscphy is 
not an intellectual construction, 
it will be no philosophy: only it 
should not be a mere intellectual 
construction. Even Sankara, Rama- 
nuja, and the other great acharyas 
have given intellectual construczions, 
which are schematisations to satisfy 
the demands of intellect. Each has 
his own theory of creation, an evolu- 
tion of the material world from the 
Brahman or the Prakrti, an epis- 
temology, a cosmology and so forth. 
Even those modern interpreters with 
a bias against Western thought are 
endeavouring, in dividing their ex- 
position into so many topics, to 
present a construction which would 
be intellectually satisfying. Hence 
their objection is not really so strong 
as to support their contention. 

It is also said that Indian philos- 
-ophy has its own method of inter- 
pretation. But what is it? In 
what way does it differ from the 
Western methods? And have the 
champions of the Indian method 
avoided the Western? To the last 
question no one can come forward 
and answer that he has effectively 
followed the Indian and evcided the 
Western. Does the Indian method 


mean the seven lingas or clues 
accepted by Sankara and the other 
acharyas for determining the mean- 
ing of the Upanishads etc.? But 
this method is laid down by them 
not for interpreting Indian philos- 
ophy in terms of Western concepts 
but for systematising the utterances 
of the Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita 
and other works which are accepted 
as the basis for philosophical con- 
struction in India. Or is the method 
meant also to apply to the inter- 
pretation of Indian philosophy ? 
Even then, what difference does it 
make? Are the Western methods 
opposed to it? It is a rule for 
systematisation (samanvaya), and 
as all philosophy, Indian or Western, 
must be systematic, its validity 
must be accepted ky all. Hence to 
say that Indian philosophy has its 
own method of interpretation ‘seems 
nothing but uttering a shibboleth.. 
Again, it is pointed out as a great 
blunder of many writers that they 
have not considered the fact that 
Indian philosophy arose out of yoga 
or mental disciplice. Let us clearly 
see into this objection and determine 
how far this oversight, even if it is 
present, vitiates interpretation. Dces 
it mean that the interpreters are not 
yogins? But it is as difficult to 
prove that the interpreters are not 
yogins as to prove that the objectors 
are yogins. However, this meaning 
is irrelevant to our present point. 
Unless a yogin comes forward end 
demonstrates acw his interpretation 
would differ, it will remain valueless. 
Supposing it is recognised that In- 
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dian philosophy has its source in 
yoga, what difference does it make 
to the systems of cosmology, logic, 
psychology, epistemology and so 
forth? Is it necessary to practise 
yoga to understand Sankara’s or 
Ramanuja’s theory of illusion? 
Hence this objection seems both 
vague and vain. Further, is the 
evidence decisive that Indian philos- 
ophy started in yoga and not in 
nature worship? And whatever be 
the origins, does not our interest lie 
in the full-fledged systems? When 
we are tracing the historical growth 
of systems it is a mistake not to 
mention their origins, but not when 
we are discussing the dialectical 
interconnections between the con- 
cepts of a system. And who have 
taught us even this historical 
method ? 

Yet there is a peculiarity of Indian 
thought that we have to note. Every 
Indian system preached or stressed 
some type of yoga, the jnanayoga, 
the karmayoga, the bhaktiyoga and 
so forth. But every system tried to 
incorporate all, giving of course 
prominence to one or the other. 
But this feature generally makes no 
difference to the logical structure of 
the systems. Hence non-mention of 
these yogas does not result in 
misinterpretation. 

None of the objections, therefore, 
to the advocacy of a sound knowl- 
edge of the Western philosophy in 
the interpreter of the Indian stands 
examination. The least that may 
be said of them is that they are 
vague-and sentimental. Comparison 


+ 
and reorientation are necessary for 
philosophical progress in India, 
though unfortunately some of the 
comparisons which have appeared of 
late have been superficial and mis- 
leading. The tendency has grown of 
discovering every new cosmological 
and psychological theory like Holism, 
Hormism, and Emergent Evolution 
in our ancient philosophy. But this 
fact cannot be cited against what is 
advocated here, because these dis- 
coverers include also those Sanscrit 
scholars who are almost strangers to 
Western philosophy. However, il 
is natural that mistakes would be 
made ; but if they are discussed and 
pointed out they will not be repeated. 
Only, one must have the courtesy to 
tolerate honest and academical crit- 
icism. In the West philosophy is 
becoming divorced from life through 
the sheer desire of aping mathematics 
and constructing intellectual sys- 
tems ; in India it is losing touch with 
life by deliberately closing its eyes to 
the changing conditions. Yet it is 
only in Western philosophy that we 
find a ready clue for bringing our 
philosophical outlook to bear on the 
problems of the present. This is due 
to what is generally called the eman- 
cipation of the concept, by Socrates, 
from sense and concrete experience, 
which marks the difference between 
the Greek philosophy and the Indian 
—a difference which is generally 
exaggerated. However, no longer 
do we find those conditions when 
every man performed his duties 
according to his caste and every 
twice-born could retire to the forest 
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and get the king’s protection. No 
longer do we find those conditions 
when every philosopher could think 
only of the Brahman unaffected by 
the fall of empires and the agonies 
of nations. Now he will be asked: 
Can your concept of the Brahman 
show a way out of these difficulties ? 
The answer, Eschew the world and 
retire to the forest, is no longer 
appreciated And no ancient Indian 
philosopher thought of any other 
answer. But these questions were 
raised in Western philosophy and 
answered. We have to know how 
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and adopt that method. 

If stil the objectcrs persist, my 
only rep-y is: Time is without end 
and lifs is a perpetual striving. 
As Whitehead says, its nature is pro- 
gress; apologetic defence of the past 
is asigr. of decay. Whether one likes 
or not, life and therefore thought 
and accion adjust themselves to the 
changing conditions. If philosoph- 
ical progress is opposed, it will not 
be long before Indian philosophy, 
for being antiquarian, will find a 
cosy corner in the archeological 
museums and libraries of the world. 


P. T. Raju 


WORLD EDUCATION 


_ The part which education for peace 
should play in avoiding future wars is 
sketched in Education and the People’s 
Peace, recently published by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (Washington 
6, D. C.). The authors put it forward 
as “a venture in idealism,” rightly 
holding that in times like these ideal- 
ism may be most intensely practical. 
International supervision of educa- 
tional policies is really no more drastic 
a proposal than the International 
Labour Office. Ii there is any inter- 
national body after the war, an educa- 
tional agency may well form a feature 
of it. 

Nations have demonstrated their un- 
fitness to educate their youth without 
supervision. It is proposed here that 
the educational systems of different 
countries shall be subject to sys- 
tematic study, to determine whether 
their trend is detrimentel to the 
maintenance of peace. Experience has 


shown that international interchange 
of professors and university students is 
not enough. Peace education must go 
down tc the elementary and secondary 
schools to reach the masses. 

Curiously, so strong is the Commis- 
sion’s faith in the power of education 
to develop knowledge and attitudes 
conducive to peace that it is fearful of 
isolated efforts. “Psychological dis- 
armament,” it insists, “like military 
disarmament, is effective and safe only 
when it is universal.” This is the 
weakest link in their chain. 

One of the most commendable 
features of the policy outlined is its 
complete impartialitv. All nations are 
to agree to refrain from teachings 
dangerous to world peace. All alike 
are tc be subject to supervision by the 
international agency. 

As a permanent policy, the United Nations 
should not ask any of the defeated nations 
to submit to any educational appraisal which 
they are not prepared equally to undergo. 

A more temperaie proposal or one 
better fitted to serve as model for the 
peace negotiations in more than one 


. field it would be difficult to find. 


WHITHER INDIAN CHARITY? 


[The prevention of poverty is still its soundest cure, as Mr. John 
Barnabas recognises here, but we cannot reverse the clock; wide-spread 
poyerty is here, and its amelioration cannot be put off till social justice obviat.s 
the need of alms. Charity is no new-comer to India, as Mr. Barnabas brings 
out. An efficient approach to any large-scale problem in our modern world, 
however, involves organisation, the pooling of efforts and resources—and 
charity is no exception. Organised charity and trained case-workers’ methods 
are a great improvement on the sentimental giving that too often, demoralises, 
but the human touch must not be lost. Social work is no profession for the 
heartless man or woman, and the Charity Organisation Society worker has 
to be on his guard lest long familiarity with misery should blunt his 


sympathies.—Ep. ] 


Centuries ago an ancient Hebrew 
raised the question: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Through the 
centuries the question has repeated 
itself and the course of “ Charity ” 
has been to a considerable measure 
the trend of the answer to the 
question. The term denotes in 
common: usage both a quality of 
thought or feeling and a mode of 
conduct with reference to those 
visited by misfortune. ‘‘ Charity ” 
or love represents the principle of 
the good life. The term was first 
applied to the extension of social 
obligations beyond the immediate 
circle of kinship. A casual study of 
almost any religion shows that both 
the sentiment and the practice of 
charity acquired the sanction of 
religion very early in history. Toa 
charitable person is attributed the 
triple merit of personal virtue, 
religious duty and social utility. 
Its motivation throughout history 
has constantly reflected this inter- 


twining of personal, religious and 
social sanctions. 


So far as the individual is concern- 
ed, charity stands for a “ mood or 
habit of mind and an endeavour.” 
Such a mind it is that eggs one on 
to social and personal endeavour. 
Inasmuch as there is a close relation 
between the mind and the effort, 
we find that where the habit of 
nund is not gained, where the mind 
is not disciplined in the very desire 
to be charitable, there the endeavour 
fluctuates and is to that extent 
purposeless. In so far as the men- 
tal habit has been gained, the 
endeavour is founded on an intell- 
igent scrutiny of social conditions 
and gained by a definite purpose. 
Thus 
in the word charity religious and 
social associations meet, and thus 
regarded the word means a disciplined 
and habitual mood in which the ming 
is considerate of the welfare of others 
individually and generally, and devise: 
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what is for their real good, and in 
which the intelligence and the will 
strive to fulfil the mind’s purpose.t 

In religion-ridden India, charity 
is regarded as one of our inherent, 
hereditary virtues. It is presumed 
that a religious person must be a 
charitable one. Charity is one of 
the channels into which religious 
enthusiasm flows unhamperéd. Add- 
ed to all this, it has the stemp of 
antiquity. In the West toc there 
was formerly that close relation 
between religion and charity. But 
with the growth of industrialism 
and the advent of the incustrial 
revolution the practice of charity 
became a social necessity. The 
religious urge was there; but the 
emphasis gradually slid over to the 
social aspect of one’s life. I am not 
suggesting that at any time in the 
history of charity there was a clear 
distinction between charity as a 
religious duty and charity as a 
social function. Intertwined as they 
were, it is possible to assert that 
at different periods, in different 
countries and among various peoples 
the types of benefits have generally 
reflected the changing social stand- 
ards of communities. 

Ancient writings among all peo- 
ples abound in references to the 
twin duties of care for the aged, 
widowed and orphaned members of 
the family group and help for 
guests, wayfarers and strangers. 
Among primitive peoples the heloing 
of wanderers and beggars assumed 
something of the nature of a com- 





1 Three Thousand of Social Services. 


.the right to relief. 


munal rite linked with religious 
observances. 

In ancient Rome and Greece the 
fact of citizenship was the basis of 
The State itself 
experimented with a variety of poor- 
relief schemes, supplementing private 
charity and not replacing it, with a 
view to conserving tke unity of the 


state by strengthenirg its econom-' 


ically weakest members. Here was 
a ‘‘ group-protection basis ” for char- 
ity. One might even say there 
was the political basis for a socio- 
religious activity. But, on the other 
hand, the religious aspect of Hebrew 
charity, like the family life in which 
it was rourished, had pre-eminently 
a social significance which, because 
of the nature of the group, often 
transcended political or territorial 
boundaries. Both in the individual 
and social attitudes and acts the 
desirab:lity of mercy was emphasised, 
in addi-ion to the duzy of righteous- 
ness and social justice. It_is in- 
teresting to note that the Christian 
emphasis upon personal immortality 
and the importance of life after 
death t2nded to prompt charity more 
for the benefit of the giver with a 
view to storing up merit for his 
eternal life after death, than for the 
social benefit of the receiver of such 
charity. At the same time it must 


be recognised that zhe respect for . 


personality emphasised by Christian- 
ity, the idea that every human 
creature was an individual with an 
immoral destiny, gave warmth to 
fraternal feeling. 


By C. S. Locs. 


1944] 





The ultimate utility of an action, 
even when it has become a habit 
of mind and is prompted by the 
religious instinct, is to be judged by 
the motive of that act. Let us very 
briefly analyse as far as possible the 
motives that prompt charity in, our 
country. In such an analysis we 
are studying the practical expression 
charity takes, that of alms giving. 
We are not thinking of charity as an 
abstract virtue. Judged on that 
basis it appears to me that there 
are six general reasons for alms 
giving. 

The purely religious reason is the 
dominant one. Practically every 
major religion enjoins alms giving 
as a religious duty, and the followers 
of practically every religion believe 
that, in giving alms, they are laying 
up for themselves treasures in 
heaven. 

The practice of giving alms has 
the further sanction of custom. In 
India alms giving has so long been 
associated with the superior class, 
though very wrongly, that begging 
is quite an honourable profession. 
Alms giving and the virtue of pity 
have been celebrated themes of 
Hindu mythology. Thousands of 
people give alms for no other reason 
than that it has always been done. 
Charity is a custom. 

The personal reasons for alms 
giving are many and varied. Some 
give simply to experience the glow 
of happiness which is associated with 
the doing of a good deed. For others 
the thanks and blessings of the 
recipient are an adequate reward. 
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In many cases alms giving satisfies 
the ego of the giver. Not a few 
wealthy persons find themselves 
troubled by the obvious inequalities 
in life and find at least some com- 
fort for a troubled mind through 
giving charity to beggars. 

It is a wide-spread practice to 
give alms in the hope of personal 
gain. A man loses money in the 
share bazaar or at the races. He 
goes to the temple to pray that he 
may recover his losses, and on 
coming out of the temple tosses a 
few coins to beggars in the hope 
that this will help him to attain his 
ends. A wife who desires a malc 
child will give alms for the further- 
ance of her cherished end. Irt is also 
common for the relatives of a de- 
ceased person to distribute charity 
shortly after his death, with the end 
in view of lightening the gravity of 
his sins. 

The blessings of the beggar 
appeal to certain fundamental hu- 
man wishes, “ May you live long,” 
appeals to the universal desire for 
self-preservation. ‘‘May you have 
many children,” is a direct appeal 
to the wish for progeny. “May you 
enjoy prosperity, ” is an expression 
of the universal desire for security. 

There are a large number of people 
who give alms merely owt of pity. 
The emaciated baby, the mutiliated 
body, the blind and the lame exercise 
a wide popular appeal. 

Others give out of fear of the 
curses of beggars. Few ignorant 
people are able to resist those 
beggars who come to the home 
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bearing an image of a goddess and 
threatening, or a leper beggar who 
approaches them for alms; they get 
rid of them as quickly as possible 
by giving them alms. 


There are some who simply toss 
a coin without thought. For many 
people, pice have no value; when 
received in change they are simply 
regarded as a nuisance and got rid 
of at the earliest opportunity. They 
may be described as the careless 
givers. i 


In studying these motives it is 
apparent that the welfare of the 
receiver is very seldom the direct 
motive. On the contrary, the gen- 
eral idea more often seems to be the 
benefit of the giver. 


But is that the reason why India 
should practise charity? Do we 
have any adequate philoscphy of 
charity? Did ancient Indian prac- 
tice and teaching pass on this motive 
for charity to posterity? It is 
obvious that Indian charity today is 
contrary to the Gita philoscphy :— 


But alms given to one who does 
nothing in return, believing that a gift 
ought to be made in a fit place and 
time to a worthy person, that alms is 
accounted pure. That given with a 
view to receiving in return, or looking 
for fruit again, or grudgirgly, that 
alms is accounted of passion. That 
alms given at unfit place and time, and 
to unworthy persons, disrespectfully 
and contemptuously, that is declared 
of darkness.1 


[ June 


The idea that charity is to be 
given for the benefit of the recipient, 
in order to safeguard the heritage of 
the living, and not for the selfish 
personel gain of the giver is to be 


found in the teachings of practically 


every religion, 4 

The ruling motive of every Hindu 
making an endowment is a religious 
one, nemely the acquisition of pious 
merit cr the removal of the effects of 
sin with a view to happiness in this 
world and in the next. ? 


But Manu calls upon each wealthy 
man continuously and sedulously to 
“consecrate pools or gardens with 
faith...and with riches honestly 
gainec.”* Again, according to Manu 
and Parasara, Dana is the chief 
Dharma of the Kalivuga, and might 
be, according to Devala, of four 
kinds, perpetual, ample or pure, 
desirable and occasional, and would 
comprehend the endowments of 
temples, Annasatyvas, Dharmashalas, 
hospitals, schools, tanks, wells, 
ponds, free education and the like. 
Ancient examples cf religious charity 
show that their purpose was not 
always confined to tke construction 
of temples of gods or maintenance 
of their worship but extended very 
often to include the maintenance of 
temples of learning or means of relief 
of human suffering in connection 
with the temples proper. It was felt 
that the service of man was another 
mode of serving and worshipping 
God. 





1 Bhagavad-Gita, XVII. 20-22. 


2 Hindu Law of Endownents. By SARASWATI. P. 29. 


3 Manu fv,$226. 


a 
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It is clear beyond doubt, therefore, 
that ancient Indian charity had a 
_religious basis, but was emphatically 
for the social good; it was not for 
the benefit of the giver. Whatever 
good came to him as a result of such 
charity was unpremeditated. 


I have already dealt with the 
motives and the results of individual 
indiscriminate charity. Both our 
motive and the results thereof are 
unworthy of the noble act of charity. 
At present our charity does not 
preach the gospel of noble citizen- 
ship. Our conception of charity is 
not allied to any wider conception 
of citizenship. Our charity is not 
one which endeavours to help the 
fallen, strengthen the feeble-hearted 
and lift the pauper out of degrada- 
tion. , It is rather a thing that shifts 
and changes with our religious and 
social differences. It is like the 
light of torches, carried by a hurrying 
crowd, which move as they move, 
and which flare and flicker, as the 
wind blows gently or in gusts, or 
as the torch-bearers step slowly or 
quickly. In a social world such as 
this we have to give a new expres- 
sion to charity. 


Our trouble then is not that we are 
uncharitable, but that we are not 
charitable in the right way. That is 
in the sphere of individual charity. 


Let us for a moment consider the’ 


condition of charitable endowments, 
and of individual temple charities. 
The riches of the temples through 
the centuries are proverbial. The 


accumulated wealth in them is the 
money of the poor man also. It 
is estimated that Shri Badrinath 
Temple in Garhwal has an annual in- 
come of Rs. 135,000 ; Bharat Mandir. 
Rishikesh, gets about Rs. 20,000 per 
annum; Shri Rangji Temple in 
Brindaban in Muttra has an annua! 
income of Rs. 200,000; Govindji 
Temple in Brindaban has an income 
of Rs. 25,000 annually. - And these 
are considered, by authorities who 
know these temples, to be an under- 
estimate. The income of all temples 
in the United Provinces is estimated 
to run to more than two crores of 
rupees. Rai Bahadur Pandit Shyam 
Behari Misra, deploring the use these 
vast funds are being put to, writes :— 


Almost the whole of this vast income 
derived from well-intentioned and 
devout Hindus, is spent upon main- 
taining the pampered and mostly 
debased and immoral Pandas, priests 
and the like, while a very small frac- 
tion of it is expended on maintaining 
and improving the religious and charit- 
able objects for which the whole of it 
is really meant, or on any other desi:- 
able object. It is not only improper, 
but positively sinful, to allow the pres- 
ent state of affairs to drag on any 
longer, and drastic steps for its imme- 
diate improvement are urgently called 
for.+ 


Thus we see that our individual 
charity is indiscriminate and does 
not benefit those whom it is intended 
to or should benefit. Our accumul- 
ated charities are being hopelessly 
misused. What then should we do? 





1 Report of the Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments Committee, U. P., p. 68a. 
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There is a significant passage in 
the same Report, which points the 
way out :— 

The sovereign under the Hindu Law 
was the upholder of dharma in his 
capacity as the Danda or the executive 
authority....The temple inspired and 
sustained private piety; private piety 
thus strengthened was stimulazed into 
gifts ; the constant stream of gifts called 
for arrangements for their proper 
administration which thus gave the 
people an opening for public service 
and scope for self-rule. 


The present indiscriminate char- 
ity must yield place to organised 
charity—so organised as to give the 
maximum benefit to those in need of 
help. The social history of the West 
tells us clearly that 
social disorganization, augmenting the 
need for charity, coincided with the 
decline of the old religious sanctions of 
private giving and the depletion of 
charitable resources both religious and 
secular, The stage was thus set for 
the intervention of the national state 
as the body to administer public relief. 
Public relief was at first more of an 
enforcement of law than a charitable 
act. a, 

Our sources of charity are not 
depleted. But the time has come 
for making an intelligent use of our 
charitable tendency. 

Every city in India should have a 

' Charity Organisation Society. Pri- 
` vate, indiscriminate, personal charity 
must be put a stop to. Charitable 
donations of all kinds must be 
collected by this society and used 
for, not merely the temporary 
alleviation of the suffering of the 
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needy, but the prevention of pauper- 
ism by meeting it at its right place 
and in the right manner. In such 
an organisation of charity individual 
need will not be neglected. In fact 
more individual attention of a con- 
structive type will be given. The use- 
fulness of charitable institutions is 
increased, their injurious tendencies 
are checked, by the organisation of 
charity, for such an organisation im- 
plies methods that lead to thorough- 
ness in relieving the unfortunate and 
the aflicted. The methods of charity 
organisation are individual work 
and co-operation aided by inquiry 
and, so far as possible, adequacy of 
assistance. To me it seems that 
charity is both the ‘‘ deepest concep- 
tion of religion, the motive and 
sustaining force of an ideal com- 
munity,’ and the ‘ spirit of citizen- 
ship which would aim at making 
the citizen not merely live but live 
well.” Charity when individual and 
unorganised is both injurious and 
wasteful : when combined and orgar- 
ised it is serviceable, 


A distinguished English social 
worker of the last century, Miss 
Octavia Hill, made the following 
significant statement :— 


I think small deles unkind to the 
poor, though they bring a momentary 
smile to their faces. First of all, I 
think they make them really poorer. 
Then I think they degrade them and 
make them less independent. Thirdly, 
I think they destrcy the possibility of 
really good relations between you and 
them. Surely, when you go among 
therm, you have better things to do for 
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them than to give them half-crowns. 
You. want to know them—to enter 
into their lives, their thoughts; to let 
them enter into some of your brigat- 
ness; to make their lives a little fuller, 
a little gladder....My experierce 
confirms me entirely in the belief that 
charity loses nothing of its lovingness 
by being entirely wise. Now it canrot 
be wise without full knowledge of the 
circumstances of those to be dealt 
with—hence the necessity for investiga- 
tion; it cannot come to satisfactory 
conclusions on those facts unless it 
employs the help of experienced men 
—hence the need of a committee for 
decision. 


In other words, Miss Hill rez- 
ognises the necessity of placirg 
alms giving on a scientific basis and 
of dealing with each case accordirg 
to its own peculiar circumstances. 
Experience in the West has demon- 
strated that the streams of charity 
have not dried up when spontaneors 
individual giving is redlaced by the 
modern charity organisation society. 
In fact, an intelligent systematic 
approach to the problem of charity 
has tapped new sources of supply 
and brought forth funds in increas- 
ing abundance. The tossing off of 
coppers will, when once the problem 
has been intelligently understood, 
give way to the giving of rupees. 

One of the greatest of Jews, Moses 
Ben Maimon, known as Maimonedes, 
as long ago as the twelfth century 
A. D., defined eight degrees or steps 
in the duty of charity. 


The first and the lowest degree is te 


give, kut with reluctance or regret. 
This is the gift of the hand, but not of 
the heart. The second is to give cheer- 
fully, Lut not proportionately to the 
distress of the sufferer. The third is, to 
give cheerfully, and proportionately, 
but not until solicited. The fourth is 
to give cheerfully, and proportionately, 
and even unsolicited, but to put in the 
poor man’s hand, thereby exciting in 
him the painful emotion of shame. 
The fifth is to give charity in such a 
way that the distressed may receive 
the bounty, and know their benefactor, 
without being known to him....The 
sixth, which rises still higher, is to 
know tke objects of our bounty but re- 
main unknown to them....The seventh 
is still more meritorious, namely, to 
bestow charity in such a way that the 
benefactor may not know the relieved 
persons, nor they the names of their 
benefactors, as was done by our fore- 
fathers during the existence of the 
temple. For there was in that holy 
building a place called the Chamber of 
the Silent, wherein the good deposited 
secretly whatever their generous hearts 
suggested, or from which the poor were 
maintained with equal secrecy. Lastly, 
the eighin, and the most meritorious of 
all, is to anticipate charity, by prevent- 
ing poverty....This is the highest step 
and the summit of charity’s golden 
ladder. 

Where does twentieth-century 
India rank on this twelfth-century 
scale of charity? Is it too mach to 
expect India to organise charity on 
scientific lines and to climb “ char- 
ity’s golden ladder” step by step 
and not rest till we reach the top? 


JOHN BARNABAS 


CASTE IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


[ Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph. D., of Beroda throws down the gauntlet 

to privilege in a profession that, as he rightly observes, should have service and 
-not profits as its key-note. Incidentally he indicts the comrnon human failing 
which lies at the root of rigic caste divisions everywhere—readiness to accept 

blindly ready-made judgments that rest on anything but individual worth. 

Medical orthodoxy has its dangerous superstiticns, such as approving vivisec- 

tion and inoculation ; and it knows how to persecute heretics 10 less effectively 

if less spectacularly than did the medieval Roman Church. Patients may 

die by the thousand before unorthodox curative methods, however effective, - 

get the mint-stamp of regularity, but professional honour must be vindicated, 

professional etiquette observed. ‘‘ Doctors,” wrote Gandhiji in Hind Swaraj, 

“have almost unhinged us. Scmetimes I thirk that quacks are better than 

highly qualified doctors.” We do not decry learning or deserved prestige, but 

degrees are dearly bought wh2n the price demanded is conformity and a closed 


mind.—Ep. ] 


The medical profession today ex- 
cites both amazement and amuse- 
ment, not only in this country but 
also in Europe and America. We 
are amazed on the one hand at the 
gigantic crowd of heterogeneous 
elements arrayed to fight disease 
with all modern equipment, and 
we are amused on the other hand at 
the precious little that has been 
achieved by that gigantic effort to 
break the citadel of disease and 
death. But the poverty oi achieve- 
ment has been no bar to the develop- 
ment of a distinctive hierarchy 
which carries with it all the arrogant 
‘implications of a well-regulated 
_ caste system. 


Although in every cepartment 
of life people are desperately endeav- 
ouring to rid society of the caste 
complex, a careful observer cannot 
fail to detect that the medical pro- 


fessicn is fast becoming caste-ridden. 
The system which we had hoped 


‘ would perish with the advance of 


civilisation and demccratic ideas is 


raising its head again and again 


in new fields of life. In the medical 
profession there is scarcely any need 
for a caste system, but its presence 
can hardly be denied. 


The castes in the medical pro- 
fession are becoming increasingly 
exclusive, and the doctors of the 
higher classes are becoming conscious 
of their superiority over their 
brethren of the lower classes, Once ' 
I heard that an F. R. C. S. refused 
to marry the davgkter of an M. D. 
(Calcutta) as he considered the 
match not equal to his status! This 
distinction between the different 
classes is not only creating heart- 
burning and rivalry amongst the 
doctors themselves, but also causing 
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confusion and anxiety to the public 
which is the real patron and employ- 
er of the medical profession. 

It will not be out of place to men- 
tion that this professional class of 
doctors or physicians was held in 
rather low esteem in ancient India. 
The, highest development of philo- 
sophic ideas and complete faith in 
divine dispensation took away all 
the importance and all the steam 
from the medical profession. 

Doctors presumably have no con- 
trol over birth and death, both of 
which are regulated by higher forces 
of nature. Even in this scientific 
age we have not been able to think 
otherwise, however much we may 
wish to the contrary. It is widely 
believed in India that planetary 
influences bring about disease, death 
or suffering, and, therefore, that it 
is beyond the power of the doctor 
to prevent them. In ancient Greece, 
we are told, doctors were not allowed 


to practise if they did not possess. 


an adequate knowledge of astrology. 
Be that as it may, the doctor’s duty 
is to try to alleviate the distress of 
the patient, if possible. Otherwise, 
he does not come into the picture 
at all. Why, then, all this fuss 
about doctors’ being’ more scientific 
or less scientific only for the purpose 
of extracting higher or lesser fees ? 

It will be interesting. to note that 
in Kautilya’s time, 2300 years ago 
in ancient India, medical men were 
looked upon with suspicion, since 
the Arthasastra prescribed a law by 
which doctors were required to report 
all serious cases to the police. If 
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death occurred without a report, the 
doctor was to be punished with fine 
or imprisonment or both. Such ¢ 
step today would at once give risc 
to expressions of pious herror. } 
do not know whether the ancieni- 
were more civiliséd than we, but I 
personally feel that even at the 
present day such old laws should be 
revived in the public interest. 

Although it is a digression from 
the main theme of medical castes, 1 
may again point out that even as 
recently as twenty-five years ago 
surgery as such, at least in the 
villages and small towns, was entire- 
ly in the hands of the local barbers. 
Thus the Hindus gave very little 
importance to the medical manipula- 
tions, and the same attitude con- 
tinues even now. That is the 
Hindu mind. 

That being so, we look askance at 
the importance given to doctors and 
patent medicines in the present 
day, at the empty vauntings of 
medical men and the gradations 
existing amongst them. It isa pity 
that instead of paying doctors for 
the service rendered to the public 
by definite cures, we are required to 
pay for mere treatment according to 
the caste of the doctor. 

Let us take, for instance, such a 
simple thing as a headache. The 
person suffering from it may take a 
one-anna tablet or consult a doctor. 
The treatment begins with fees. The 
London M.D. charges two guineas, 
the M.B. two rupees, an L.C.P.S. 
one rupee, a compounder doctor eight 
annas, and a Vaid or a Homeeopath 
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three annas or even less. According 
to his own ideas he goes to one oz 
the other and pays more or less in 
fees, regardless of whether he gets 
relief or not. In disease, we forget, 
the essential part is the cure, and 
the non-essential part is the treat- 
ment which can be given by any 
living man on earth if the result is 
no consideration. I wonder whether 
the present-day civilisation has taken 
away from us the faculty of disting- 
uishing between the essential and 
the non-essential ! 

Let us leave the headache pazient 
to his fate. But one thing stands 
out pre-eminently. There is grada- 
tion among the doctors, not for their 
efficiency, which is essential, but for 
the non-essential and mysterious 
factor of status and qualifications. 
And yet we say, we are advancing ! 

The London M. D., the F.R.C.S., 
and the M. D.’s of Indian, Eurcpean 
and American universities belong to 
the highest class in the medical 
profession. I call them the Brah- 
mins. They dress well, move in 
aristocratic cars and high society, 
and have attractive and expensive 
dispensaries and nursing homes. 
They are generally grave, speak 
little and in an enigmatic manner, 
and do not usually come out unless 
given a call by a professional doctor. 
Apart from the question of ezficiency, 
they are entitled to the highest fees, 
which may range from rupees eight 
to sixty-four or even more for one 
consultation. It is our superstition 
that leads us to spend these amounts 
for a commonplace questioning and 


examination for a diagnosis. Those 
who would like to pay, let them 
pay ; those who weuld like to receive 
such moneys let them receive, but 
let both remember that such moneys 
are for an experiment and not for 
efficiency. - 
In these days oi world-wide effic- 
iency, the worship offered to the 
doctor powerless against the effects 
of evil Karma appears to me to be 
one of the strangest anomalies of 
the present age. Here I would like 
to relate a case where a patient was 
suffering from continuous fever for 
nearly ten days. An M. D., valued 
at Rs. 64/-, examined him and as he 
left pronounced the case “ obscure.” 
An elcerly gentleman who happened 
to be present remarked : “ Sixty-four 
rupees for one word is rather a high 
price.” This case was promptly 
cured by an un-degree’d ‘‘ quack.” 
The second class is the Ksattriya 
caste and includes within its fold 
M.B.B.S., L.M. & S. and M.B. doc- 
tors of Indian universities. These 
are usually the Assistant Surgeons, 
physisians, bacteriologists, lady doc- 
tors and general practitioners. In 
Government emplovment their high- 
est ambition usually is Rs. 500/- a 
month, although some of them are 
available even at Rs. 75/-. Their 
usual fee is from two to five rupees, 
and they are king, serviceable and 
sympathetic. They do not use a 
cryptic language, but make a liberal 
expenditure of words, which are at 
once soothing and encouraging to 
the patient. They are the real 
friends of the public. but they hate 
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men of rival professions such as 
Vaids, Hakims, Homeceopaths and 
the. rest, and show the greatest 
displeasure at any form of non-ortho- 
dox treatment. These Ksattriya 
doctors dress in a mediocre fashion 
and move about mostly on cycles and 
in carriages, rarely in a car. They 
have an almost superstitious faith in 
their text-books and their empirical 
doctrines, and stick to them like a 
leech even in the face of repeated 
failures. Great courage indeed! 

Then comes the third class, the 
Vaisya; they are the L.M.P.’s, 
L.C.P.S.’s and doctors of similar 
status passing out of the Medical 
Schools. The Vaisya doctors cannot 
afford to dress well, and they move 
about both on cycles and on foot. 
When consulted, they are found to 
be most friendly and serviceable ; 
they will pass hours with the patient, 
talking, smoking and drinking tea. 
They do not mind giving the patient 
an enema occasionally or helping 
him with a catheter, bandages, or 
antiphlogistine, and rendering minor 
surgical help. Their charges are very 
moderate; they have a regard for 
other systems of medicine, and do 
not hesitate to consult a Homco- 
path, a Vaid or a Hakim. They 
resent the lower status imposed on 
them, and they always wonder why 
they are paid less than the doctors 
of the Ksattriya caste, although both 
are ‘required to do the same kind 
of work. The title “ Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon ” is anathema to them. 

The lowest rungs of the ladder in 
the profession are occupied by the 
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compounders, the nurses, the hospital 
assistants and the degreeless doctors 
who are desperately trying to make 
a living by medicine. They are the 
Sudras or the working-class, anc 
have to carry out the behests of the 
doctors of the upper castes. Giving 
a sponge bath or an enema, apply- 
ing the catheter, washing wounds, 
bandaging ulcers and the like are 
the regular work of this class. They 
mix medicines, label them, mark 
them, administer them at regular 
intervals, and in short, do everything 
that keeps the upper castes going. 
They also work as vaccinators and 
inoculators and do a little practice 
themselves, and their services arc 
sometimes available even for a four- 
anna bit. The class of patients who 
cannot afford to pay for scientific 
medicine but for whom it has a 
superstitious glamour, generally goes 
to this Sudra class of doctors. 

These are the four main castes 
amongst the orthodox profession, 
and as this profession is fortunate 
in having State patronage, it has 
almost the same authority as that 
of the Vedas. All others, in the 
absence of this authority, must be 
relegated to the fifth class of the 
Untouchables. This class includes 
advocates of other systems, such as 
Ayurveda, Unani, Homceopathy, 
Chromopathy, the Bio-Chemic sys- 
tem, Naturopathy, Auto-suggestion, 
Mantras, Mesmerism, and the rest. 
The indigenous bone-setters, cataract 
removers, extractors of poison, ghost 
doctors and similar experts also 
belong to this class of untouchables. 
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Doctors of the orthodox system will 
not attend on a case previously 
treated by an untouchable coctor. 
I can cite the example of a cancer 
case cured by a Homeeopath, which 
was abandoned by a Vaisya doctor 
who used. to dress the wound. The 
dressing, which ultimately proved 
to bea success, had to be done at 
home by inexperienced boys. 

T have forgotten to include another 
class of men who either directly 
or indirectly help the profession, 
although they may or may not be 
regular doctors, or are practising 
only in a limited field. These are 
the Sankara Varnas or the Mixed 
castes. These include men of every 
status, high and low—specialists, 
apothecaries, opticians, shopkeepers, 
merchants, manufacturers, adver- 
tisers, wholesale and retail dealers, 
painters, designers, travelling agents, 
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brokers, and the rest whose business 
it is to attend to the trade side of 
the profession. Their number is 
surprisingly large, and the profits of 
some of them are much larger than 
what even the highest Brahmin 
doctor can dream of. 

Thus the caste system in the 
medical profession goes on merrily. 
Many people ignorant and wise are 
falling victims to it daily. Service 
should be. the key-note of this 
profession, and not profits. The 
profession can live oniy if high ideals 
are followed ; otherwise it will perish 
like all evil systems of the past. 
For the >resent, however, I wish the 
New Caste System all victory. 
Victory be also to the ancient seers 
who could foresee the evil of caste 
that is deep-rooted in the human 
mind. 


B. BHATTACHARYYA 


DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDE TO LIFE 


“ The survival of political democracy 
depends on the creation of a democrat- 
ic society,” declared Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
presiding at the last annual conzerence 
of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion in London. And 


such a society can no more be based on the 
rule of an intellectual elite over an ignorant 
or apathetic people than on the landed 
oligarchies of the past or on the financial 
oligarchies of today. 


The creation of a democratic society 
involves the education of the masses 


in democratic ways of life. The rec- 
ognition is growing that education 
must mean equipment for the right 
exercise of social responsibilities. Re- 
construction cannot be suddenly thrust 
on the >zople; it has to take shape in 
their miads. Mr. Tawney rightly stress- 
ed that 


the interests which unite men as men are 
more prcfound and important than those 
dividing nations, and that the things of the 
spirit, for which an educational movement 
stands, are of their very nature supernational. 


ESD Sos Ane tp 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 
PERSONALISM * 


Transformation is a collection of 
Prose, Poetry and Plays by thirty 
writers but, as the title indicates, the 
contributors are linked by a common 
allegiance to a central belief, which is 
ably formulated by the Editors in their 
Introduction and by Mr. Herbert Read 
in his essay ‘The Politics of the 
Unpolitical.”’ 

As this is the first volume of 
Transformation, it is proposed to exam- 
ine this central belief, rather than 
individual contributions, especially as 
the values proclaimed have direct 
relevance to modern Babel. 

Briefly summarised, these are the 
chief ‘tenets of this ‘‘Personalist”’ 
creed :— 

(a) A new type of being is emerging 
out of a dying culture. 

(b) All politics which do not grow, 
organically, from living are rejected. 

(c) Personalism rejects all forms of 
government which ignore spiritual val- 
ues. 

(a) Personalism “demands a com- 
plete revaluation of all aspects of life, 
a complete reorientation, a complete 
change of heart. ” 

It was an editorial inspiration to 
follow the Introduction with Mr. Her- 
bert Read’s remarkable essay, for, in 
it, he makes the fact plain that all 
current’ political systems are inns with- 
out a room for the politics of those 
“who desire to be pure in heart.” In 
a challenging argument, Mr. Read 


* Transformation. Edited by STEFAN SCHIMANSKI and HENRY TREECE, 
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maintains that communism and fascism 
are extreme forms of democracy—that 
what we term democracy is a physical 
impossibility—that only in the sight of 
God are men equal. 

Clearly, this rejection of all current 
political systems will invite the indict- 
ment that Mr. Read and those in 
agreement with him have deserted the 
arena and become detached spectators 
of the conflict. Mr. Read deals with 
this charge in the last paragraph of his 
essay but, even if it were admitted, it 
would not be difficult to show that 
“ withdrawal ” is not necessarily inac- 
tivity—that, sometimes, in the past, 
those who withdrew from contemporary 
affairs fashioned the shape of things to 
come far more creatively than those 
who battled blindly in the arena. 

Mr. Peter Drucker in his penetrating 
book, The End of Economic Man, 
says -— 

.., personal religion has become the refuge 
of many of the best minds in Germany and 
Italy. Parallel with it a New Humanism has 
made its appearance...,These returns to the 
perennial intellectual and spiritual values of 
the European inheritance are not in them- 
selves socially effective, creative, or produc- 
tive....But out of a similar resignation of the 
scholars of the thirteenth century who retired 
to their study in conscious abandonment 
of their function in society emerged the 
Renaissance conception of freedom and the 
society of Intellectual Man....To-day we are 
witnessing the same phenomenon; again it 
should—eventually—lead to a regeneration. 
In his self-imposed resignation from society 
the individual, freed from the limitations of 
the concept of Economic Man, will praduce a 
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new, non-economic, social substance which 
he will endow with freedom. 


K 


The simple fact is that there is 
nothing to do in Babel—for the sane. 


What you do must be real—for you.. 


It ¢s true that political systems which 
do not stem from living lack reality. 
The inescapable and terrible fact about 
the modern world is that power is exalt- 


. 


ed ovər life. This, perhaps, explains 
why, in Alexander Blok’s words, man's 
entire being is in revoit. 

Transformation deserves attention if 
only because it is an attempt to halt 
the process of “atomism” - which, 
unchecked, must culminate in total 
disint2gration. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


ST. PAUL * 


- Any author who undertakes to write 
a novel based upon the Bible record 
has accepted a labour fraught with 
grave responsibilities. As an author 
he wields the powerful weapon of the 
written word with which he will enter 
the minds of thousands of people, 
sowing there ideas of truth or untruth. 
In his handling of the Bible record he 
can faithfully portray the spiritual 
truths, clothing them in words which 
will illustrate these truths more clearly 
to others, or he can yield to the subtle 
temptation of allowing his personal 
will to dominate the story and distort 
characters and episodes to suit his own 
ends, thereby presenting a false picture. 

Mr. Asch has treated the Bible 
record with great insight and honesty, 
which run through his book like a 
shining light, illuminating its pages. 
The reader may give himself up entirely 
to the enjoyment and inspiration of the 
story free from the haunting doubt 
that it is distorted. 

With a wealth of detail and local 
colour Mr. Asch conducts us through 
the daily life of the people of Palestine, 
Syria, Greece and Rome of nearly 
2,000 years ago. Before cur eyes we 
behold the pageant of those times 


vivid-y unfolded as the picturesque 
background to the story of the early 
spread of Christianity. The story which 
is deait with so briefly in the Bible, 
here leaps into the warmth of life 
interpreted and illustrated through the 
everyday affairs, worries, hopes, ambi- 
tions and loves of ordinary men and 
women. It takes upon itself the living 
reality of flesh and blood through 
which the reader can understand and 
feel a ready human sympathy for the 
characters who move across its pages. 
After reading this book the reader 
will understand more easily the magni- 


tude of the work done by the Apostle “` 


Paul and will appreciate more readily 
the tremendous debt Christianity owes 
to him. In the azthor’s portrayal of 
the Apostles charzcter, however, one 
feels that a “ personal magnetism ” has 
been attributed to Paul which tends to 
dwac-f the colossal spiritual stature and 
sublimity of concept which must surely 
have been the attributes of one who 
successfully completed such a work. 
Too much is made of his physical 
defects. It appears as a strange 
anomaly that he who could heal others 
could not heal himself; this will not 


entirely satisfy the reader who takes a 


+ The Apostle. By Scuovem Ascu, (G.P. Putaam’s Sons, New York. $3.00) 
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more spiritual view of the power of 
Christ expressed in the life and teach- 
ing of the Apostle. One feels that the 
author is endeavouring to explain the 
phenomenon of the power of Christ 
expressed by the Apostle, upon the 
basis of some magnetic power engen- 
dered'in the person of Paul. 

The Christian of today is apt to 
forget the great part played by the 
Jews in the early propagation and 
dissemination of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. So often too much is made of 
the antagonism of the orthodox Jews 
to that teaching and not enough is 
said of the thousands who gave their 
earthly all in its cause, with the fervour 
and sincerity peculiar to their race. 


This the author clarifies. At the same 
time he illustrates forcibly that stiff- 
necked obstinacy and narrow, ritualist- 
ic view-point which betrayed the 
orthodox Jews into rejecting their own 
long-awaited and beloved Messiah, and 
thus taking from the Jews their birth- 
right, to give it to the Gentiles, 

It is impossible that such a book will 
not meet with strong critics who 
disagree with minor points of scriptural 
interpretation, or who do not like the 
author’s portrayal of some of the 
characters. But if the reader can take 
a broad view of the story he cannot 
fail to be profoundly impressed and 
uplifted by it. 

LAURENCE E. Moore 


THE TEACHER OF THE SIKHS* 


Tt was a wise decision to let the Guru 
himself speak in this account of the 
early sixteenth-century reformer-saint. 
The introductory matter and the 
incidental narrative are unobtrusive 
but appropriate settings for the jewels 
of his thought. 

The Deity to whom he preached 
complete devotion is the All-Pervading, 
the Indwelling God. He taught of 
Karma and reincarnation, of control of 
mind, of action without interest in its 
fruits. He extolled the householder’s 
life, lived in purity, above renunciation 
of the world; rejected outer forms as 
valueless. It was no new revelation 
that Guru Nanak gave. What teaching 
that is true was ever new? It was as 
a protestant against forms and super- 
stitions and communal exclusiveness 
that he came on the scene, as all 
religious teachers worthy of the name 


have come. 


Nanak’s mode of teaching is more 
than a little reminiscent of the 
Buddha’s. Both turn to nature for 
their illustrations ; both use the Socrat- 
ic method to good effect. But Nanak 
has a rich humour all his own and his 
gentle ridicule drives many a lesson 
home. 


From childhood he seemed conscious 
of his mission and gifted with a wisdom 
far beyond his years. He refused to 
label himself Hindu or Muslim; he 
preached the brotherhood of man, the 
Golden Rule. Certainly it would ill 
become Christians, with their open 
flouting of the law of love which their 
great teacher preached, to marvel that 
the martial Sikhs trace their spiritual 
descent from one who advocated harm- 
lessness in thought and act and de- 
manded that his followers love all, 
even those who hated them. 

Guru Nanak is a mine of wisdom. 


ELEANOR Houcu 








* Guru Nanak. By Raja Sir DALJIT SINGH, with a Foreword by the Hon. SIR JOGENDRA 
Sincu.'’ (The Unity Publishers, Gita Bhawan, McLeod Road, Lahore. Rs. 7/8) 
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With No Regrets: An Autobiography. 
By Krisuna HuTHEEsinG. Illustrated. 
(Padma Publications, Ltd., Lakshmi 
Building, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay. Rs. 6/8) 

It is inevitable that the reader of 
Krishna Hutheesing’s Autobiography 
should feel inclined to contrast it with 
the Autobiography of her brother, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. They are 
genuine autobiographies both and they 
are equally more than mere autobiog- 
raphies, Sister or brother, the autobi- 
ographer is also the historian of 
the House of Motilal, the historian, 
too, of renascent India and her great 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi. Personal 
and public life, family and national 
history, all coalesce to give us works of 
art that are at once human documents 
and national testaments. 

However, Krishna Hutheesing’s book 
is slighter in bulk and is a more human 
and vivacious narrative than is her 
brother’s more famous Autobiogrephy. 
Hers is essentially a feminine beok ; she 
excels particularly in delineating the 
great women of the House of Motilal, 
though the glimpses she gives of the 
father and of the brother are also 
unforgettable. She is less austere, less 
restrained, less unwilling to suffer fools, 


Talking to India. By E. M. FORSTER 
` AND OTHERS, (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

These “ predominantly cultural talks 
with a literary bias,” selected from 
the B. B. C. Broadcasts to India, can 
be. appreciated even without agreeing 
_with George Orwell’s claim in his 
' introduction that “ English, although 
` spoken by comparatively few people, 
is the only true lingua franca of India.” 


than is her brother ; and she speaks, as 
most women do, “right on. ” Her narra- 
tive, again, is candid end sensitive with 


. the embracing fluidity of love, and the 


mere woman, a chip of the eternal 
feminire as any, is rever obscured by 
the pomp and circumstance of the high- 
lights 01 political life. On the other 
hand, Krishna Hutheesing’s prose style, 
nervous and delicate and effective as it 
is, has nevertheless yet to acquire the 
utter finish and marble purity and 
strength of Jawaharlal’s, 

With No Regrets is a beautiful book, 
and it is also a brava book. Political 
leadership has brougkt to the members 
of the House of Motilal little more than 
“doube double, toil and trouble ” ; at 
the present moment, Krishna’s brother 
is in jail; and “heartache and sorrow ” 
lift their unwelcome heads again and 
again ir the course of the narrative. 
But Krishna Hutheesing is wise enough 
and brave enough to “look back on all 
that hes happened with no regrets.” 

The book carries a Foreword by 
Shrimati Sarojini Naidu and an In- 
troduc-ion by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty. 
It is aso equipped with fifteen illus- 
trations, so that it may be not inaptly 
described, in a couble sense, as a 
national portrait gallery. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


The number of those who take to the 
study o: English literature today being 
what it is, this bock, which discusses a 
variety of interesting aspects of modern 
Englisa literature, with a particular 
though unmentioned emphasis on lit- 
erature and war wins an easy response. 
Eliot, Forster, Orweli, Wickham Steed, 
Hamilton Fyfe and Waddingdon are 
good names to attract attention un- 
doubtedly. But the limitations of 
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time—for all these were broadcast— 
have sometimes helped to close down 
boring propaganda as they have, at 
other times, seriously handicapped a 
full development of the argument. 
The: fault cannot be the writers’, 
therefore, if most of these selections 


Sri Ramaintuja’s Theory of Knowledge 
--A Study. By Dr. K. C. VARADACHARI. 
(Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 
Tirupati. Rs. 3/-) 

This book is a justification of Sri 
Ramanuja’s epistemological Realism 
and ontological Idealism or Spirit- 
ualism. While God is the only reality, 
He is gratified both by the intelligent 
and the non-intelligent forms of being, 
which together constitute His body. 
‘fhe relation of soul and body is thus 
fundamental to reality and is the only 
intelligible form of an ultimate unity. 
In the realm of knowledge, however, 
the finite self and the things that he 
knows are quite separate and independ- 
ent. The relation of knowledge, unlike 
the relation of body and soul, is exter- 
nal. The author is concerned to defend 
Sri Ramanuja’s view that all percep- 
lion is savekalpaka and apprehends 
some structure or samsthana of the 
object, however primitive; that percep- 
tion is a normal and valid means of 
knowing; that illusory perception is 
not the perception of a non-existent or 
an unreal object but only the percep- 
tion of a subordinate or an unimport- 
ant part of it; that illusory perception 
can be explained through causes which 


read sketchily though interestingly. 
The section on propaganda needs no 
comment but the general section coulc 
have included some talks on some of 
the major linguistic cultures of India 
Surely India is not interested in Englis:: 
literature alone ! 


V. M. INAMDAR 


we can discover in perteption itseli 
guided by common-sense; and that 
while all knowledge is in a sense truc 
there is such a thing as divya-pratyaksu 
or divine knowledge, which may be 
said to be the culmination of all know! 
edge. Consciousness is here freed from 
all limitations of body and mind. This 
is the state of mukti. There is no such 
thing as pure immediacy or pure 
consciousness. 

The author brings out the salient 
features of Sri Ramanuja’s theory of 
knowledge. But the book is not written 
in an attractive or a lucid style. Jt 
does not read well. It may be difficult 
to express Indian thought accurately: 
in English, but the author’s knowledge 
of this language appears to be deficient 
even for an Indian. There are all 
sorts of awkward and inaccurate forms 
of expression. It is also evident that 
the author has had very little training 
in philosophical thinking. No problem 
in the book has been discussed with 
clearness, method or a proper sequence 
of thought. The quotations from 
Western thinkers appear to be quite 
unnecessary and irrelevant. The book 
leaves much room for improvement in 
both content and presentation. 


G. R. MALKAXNI 
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Sri Venkatesa-Kavya-Kalpa, Edited 
by D. T. TATACHARYA, Siromani. 
(Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 
Tirupati, Rs. 4/-) 

The inaugural number of the Sri 
Venkatesvara Oriental Series issued 
under the general editorship of Prof. 
P. “V. Ramanujaswamy contains a 
number of deeply devotional prayers 
in Sanskrit dedicated to Lard Sri 
Venkatesvara and His Consort Sri 
Padmavati. These have been got ready 
for publication by Pandit D. T. Tata- 
charya, It is sad to record that 
most of the important editorial work 
had been completed by the late Dr. 
M. Krishnamacharya, who was D:rector 
of the Institute and in that capacity 
had carried on and organised splendid 
research. It is gratifying thet the 
present Director and Curator have 
continued the work and traditions of 
Dr. Krishnamacharya whose History of 
Sanskrit Literature is an unsurpassable 
classic. 

The first part of this work contains 
four prayers; the second, which forms 
the major portion of the volume, 
contains thirty-four. The third part 
` contains some Tamil stanzas ( Sada- 
gopagatha ), with the Sanskrit commen- 
tary of Rangaramanuja. 

The prayers have all been composed 
by classic authors and reveal a remark- 
able psychological surrender of the 
entire personality to the Lord, ir: whose 
praise the spiritual yearnings of the 


The Ethical Philosophy of the Gita. 
By P. N. SRINIVASACHARI, M.A. (Sri 
Krishna Library, Mylapore, Madras. 
Rs. 2/-) 

This work embodies the author’s 
lectures as Reader of the Madras 
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writers’ hearts have so spontaneously 
poured. : 

When every prayer oi these classicist 
Cevotees is a finished work of art in 
itself, it would seem invidious and 
withal needless to single out this or that 
composition for especia] commendation. 
Yet I would draw attention to ‘‘ Daya- 
sataka” and ‘‘Srinivasagunakara, ” 
which contain the basic quintessentials 
of a theistic approach to the Lord of 
the Universe as the only sympathetic 
saviour of sinning souls struggling in 
the whiclpool of metempsychosis. I 
would further commend the prose- 
prayer ‘“‘Lakshmi-gadya”’ which, in 
that particular style of composition 
xnown only to Sanskrit, constitutes a 
stirring, serene and harmonious succes- 
sion of syllables end sense. These 
Gadya-prayers are usually chanted to 
the musical tunes krown as “ Arabhi”’ 
and “‘ Devagandhayi”’ and they make 
a special appeal to the ear of tyro and 


trained alike. 


While the editing has been accom- 
plished with commendable care and 
selective judgment, it is rather regret- 
table that typographical errors have 
been allowed to crep in. The title 
on page 46 is an amusing case in 
point. The Editors are to be sincerely 
complimented on the publication of 
the work, which is bound to be useful 
to a large section of devoted wor- 


shippers of the Lord on the Tirupati | 


Hills. 
R. Naca RAJA SARMA 


University. In a critical survey on 
Westero lines of the religious and 
ethical philosophy of the Giza, he close- 
ly follows the commentary of Ramanu- 
ja, the exponent of Visistadvaita Ve- 
danta. Commentators divide the eight- 
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een chapters of the Gil@ into -hree 
equal sections, each dealing wiih a 
group of related topics. In the prečace, 
the author indicates what, accosding 
to him, are the topics treated in the 
three sections. These bear no obvious 
resemblance to the division accoring 
to Yamunacharya, the Paramaguru of 
Ramianuja, who has epitomised the 
teaching of the Git@ in his Git@tha 
Sangraha. This divergence, however, 
is only apparent and is due to the 
author’s intention to present the V-sis- 
tadvaitic interpretation of the Gif in 
a form that will appeal to the mocern 
student of religion and philosochy 
whose outlook is influenced by Western 
methods of approach to such topics. 
In the introductory chapter the 
author remarks that “the Gia is dfi- 
cult to understand though it looks easy 
in its apparent simplicity.” It is no 
doubt true that many passages in the 
Gita are apparently simple but there 
are couplets in it so enigmatical taat 
they have taxed the ingenuity of meny 
a commentator’ in interpreting tham 
so as to agree with his own schcol 
of thought. Almost every writer on 
the Gif@ starts with a particular 
theory of the Self (purusa) and 


Sati Kastuyba: A Life-Sketch w th 
Tributes in Memoriam. Edited by R. 
K. PRABHU, with a Foreword by M. R. 
Masani. (Hind Kitabs, Hornby Rod, 
Bombay. Re. 1/4) 

The. flood of spontaneous tributes 
which 'Kasturba Gandhi's recent death 
evoked is a phenomenon worth analys- 
ing. The fact that she was the devot=d 
wife of the greatest man in the pubic 
world today and that so many sym- 
pathised in his bereavement does nst 
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his interpretation of the Gié is 
determined by this theory. The Visis- 
tadvaitic concept of purusa is clearly 
stated by Professor Srinivasachari in 
the following words :—“ There are three 
different puyusas recognisable in the 
Gita :—the ksara or rautable in nature, 
the purusa embodied in prakrit; the 
aksava or the immutable purusa, the 
silent şelf freed from prakrti ; and the 
ultamabiurusa or Supreme Lord.” 

Man’s activity must have for its goa! 
the attainment of atmananda, the inner 
joy of the Soul. One becomes av 
atmaraman not by inaction, but by 
tight action. Right action leads to 
Jnana (knowledge ) and Bhakti (loving 
To 
the aspirant for self-realisation duty is 
a divine command and its performance 
is divine service. 

Regard all your actions as deter- 
mined by Bhagavan or God as the 
ultimate subject or karta. Gitd iii. 
30 (P.N.S.). 

The book is to be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the literature on 
the Gité@. The author’s reputation as 
an exponent of the Visistadvaitic Ve- 
danta, a reputation already high, is 
enhanced by the present work. 


B. VENKATESACHAR 


explain it altogether. Nor do her 
sacrifices for her countrymen abroad 
and for her country’s freedom, both 
creditable and inspiring as they were. 
Nor does even the pathetic circumstance 
of her having died in prison. 

It is as a symbol that her memory is 
hailed and the homage paid is a 
triumphant affirmation of traditional 
values in a world whicn has largely set 
them at nought. The power of the 
humblest life lived by principle stands 
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vindicated in the extracts which make 
up this unsensational life-skezch, as 
also the Indian woman’s self-effacing 
service. Not only wisdom but goodness 


Deluge. By SHANTI JAVERI. (Author, 
Shanti Bhuvan, Choupatty, Bombay 7. 
Rs. 3/-) 

This is a discussion play, the central 
theme of which is the misdoing of 
man in the name of science, religion, 
politics, peace and all the rest. We 
are presented with contemporary types, 
imagined as dead long ago, but hover- 
ing in eternal restlessness for destiny 
unfulfilled. We ‘come across their 
points of view that make up zhe con- 
temporary chaos and rush toward self- 
annihilation without an alternative. 


The Schools of Vedanta. By P. NAGA- 
RAJA Rao, M.A, with a Forewerd by 
Sır S. RADHAKRISHNAN. (Bharatiya 
Vidya, Studies No. 2, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay. Rs. 2/-) 

Lay readers who have had their 
interest piqued by references, so fre- 
quently met with, to the Shad-darsanas 
or the six schools of Indian philosophy, 
will feel indebted to the autkor for 
this clear exposition of their points of 
superficial variance and the still more 
significant points on which they openly 
agree. The differences are of ter- 
minology ; fundamentally the ideas of 
the six schools are complemen:ary wher 
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is justifed of her children ' 

Appropriately, the profits of the book 
all go to the Memorial Fund to benefit 
the womanhood of India. 


E.M. H. 


There is hope for the New Man, the 
author implies, but not until the old 
mischief is undone. Not surely until 
Man realises that he has a destiny to 
fulfil other than meeting a violent end, 
Not unzil he unlearns his philosophies 
of race prejudice and political hatred 
and accepts man as his brother. 

In a play like tkis characters sag 
and shrink into marionettes with view- 
points tacked to them unless the whole 
is held up by a Shavian brilliance of 
dialogiz. The author’s attempt has 
promise. 


V.M. I 


not identical. 

All of the darsanas recognize the 
possibility of liberation; all accept 
philoscphy as less a view of life than 
a wav of life; all demand detachment 
from self-interest in action; all view 
the universe as a purposeful moral order 
and al’ accept Karma and Reincarna- 
tion as the mode of human progress. 

All of the systems are sympathet- 
ically presented here, but Shri Nagaraja 
Rao makes no secret of his predilection 
for Advaita with its central doctrine 
of the identity of Brahman and the 
individual self. 

E. M. H. 
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Talk for Food: A Farce in Fruswa- 
lion. By S. GOPAL and V. ABDULLA. 
(Shakti Karyalayam, Madras. As. 10) 

We have in India today all-pa-cy 
conferences, and no-party conferenc3s ; 
press conferences and food conferences. 
We have communalists who would 
dividé India and others who woaid 
unite it before either would raise a 
finger to relieve hunger. We heve 
comrades who endlessly swear by the 
people and princes who pathetica-y 
cling to imaginary paramountcy. We 
have vanquished advocates arguirg 
still and idle worthies releasing pon- 


pous platitudes. Above all we have 
Western journalist birds of passage 
who report the gods to be O. K. in 
Whitehall and all quiet and happy in 
dying India. All this against the 
background of imprisoned hope makes 
facts look farcical. 

If the cross section of contemporary 
Indian public life presented in this 
playlet may rightly be described as a 
“Farce if Frustration,” the credit goes 
not so much to the authors’ sense of 
humour as to their sense of realism, 
India today is Talkistan. 


V. M. INAMDAR 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 


I have read with interest Mr. Aslam 
Siddiqi’s article in The Indian P.E.N. 
for August 1943 and that of Pre. 
P. S. Naidu in THE ARYAN PATH Er 
December. The following paragrap 1s 
are penned to supplement the i- 
teresting discussion which followed in 
the latter journal for March ro44. 
Professor. Naidu’s approach has been 
psychological and rather technical 
while that of Mr. Siddiqi has been 
practical. I do not propose to critici: 
their views but only to reinforce thei: 
arguments from the view-point of æn 
ordinary reader. Mr. Siddiqi indic:s 
specifically two writers, one of whom, 
it is alleged, has not only produced 
obscene literature but also defended È, 
demanding why, if temples and mosques 
may be written about, brothels mey 
not be. The present writer is ro 
student of Urdu literature and is nct 
in a position to read the particuler 


stories which provoked Mr. Siddiqi’s 
protest and the successful prosecution 
of the publisher. But since the question 
of obscene literature is common to all 
Indian literatures, the difference beiny 
only one of degree, and since the 
question is or ought to be the concern 
of everyone who would keep literature 
free from demoralising influences, the 
following remarks will be on obscenity 
in literature in general. 

Mr. Siddiqi in his argument against 
obscenity in literature seems willing tu 
hurt but afraid to strike. His argument 
only amounts to this: that because 
the world’s great literature and great 
literary geniuses are free from that 
taint, the moderns also should not svil 
their hands with it. And if some 
great writers have occasionally indulged 
in undesirable writing it is because uf 
necessity, 7. e., to relieve the tedium 
of sententious moralising. Scrutiny 
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will reveal that in both these arguments 
Mr. Siddiqi is playing into the hands 
of the opponent, who will justly retort 
that he openly refuses to be bound 
down by the tradition and the prac- 
tice of earlier writers. ‘Tradition, the 
-. opponent will say with some justifica- 
.tion, is no authority and he may add 


` -that if tradition, which is after all 


only hardened convention, is going to 
restrict his freedom, he Wil have 
nothing to do with it. 


But obscenity in literature has to be 
opposed not because it is contrery to 
the practice of earlier writers or because 
it goes against the general tenor of the 
great literatures of the world, but 
because the accepted practices and 
conventions and traditions have sound 
reasons behind them, because obscenity 
is an undesirable thing in itself. The 
defence of the advocates of such writing 
therefore has to be met with a more 
shattering refutation than a mere 
appeal to past practice. That refutation 
is to be found in the unquestionable 
need for a sane and moral outlook in 

literature as in life. 


The defenders of this undesirable 
kind of writing generally argue in two 
ways. They say firstly that literature 
which has its roots in life and aims 
at its accurate portrayal cannot be 
properly so called if some aspects of it 
are to be deliberately avoided simply 
because those aspects happen to be 
ugly reminders of class prejadice and 
social selfishness; that literature must 
encompass the whole of life. cruel as 
well as kind, beautiful as well as ugly. 
That is what is meant when it is argued 
that if writers can expatiate upon tem- 
ples and mosques there is nothing that 
should make writing about the houses 
of sin taboo as is commonly claimed. 


Secondly, on the side of method, if 
realism is good and necessary, it is 
good and necessary either way, 7.¢., 
for the descriptior. of what is whole- 
some zs well as of what may not be 
wholesome. There can be nothing 


wrong, they argue, in a writer's dwelling ` 


on the uglier aspects of life. What is 
obscenity after all they ask, and 
answer that it is a prudish concept of 
a self-devised and self-righteous code 
of motal right and wrong which makes 
a thing obscene or its opposite purely on 
the strength of personal predilections. 
Since the progressivist trend in con- 
temperary literatures kas always been 
to question accepted standards of 
judgirent and facilely to place all 
responsibility for social evils on the 
conservative elements in a community, 
these writers believe that a literature 
which flinches at the exposure of 
unwhsiesome things is not literature 
at all but only idle romantic escapism. 
Thus with presumptuous arrogance and 
false philosophy they start on an 
expecition towards, not life, but hell 


„on earth. 


Let us admit at cnce that literature 
has to deal with the entirety of life 
which is ugly as well as beautiful. The 
case of those who would devote their 
talenis and energies to descriptions of 
unpleasant aspects of life could readily 
be allowed if literature could be utter- 
ly divorced from ethical implications. 
Not chat every piece of writing always 
is or must be actuated by deliberate 
motive or virtuous purpose, but it 
cannot be denied that every piece of 
writiag is the expression of its author’s 
outlcok. Consciously or unconsciously, 
that outlook implies values in life 
whica invest literature with what 
significance it has for life. The moral 
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validity of that outlook, therefore, in 
respect of its effect and influence upon 
the ordinary reader, is a vastly signif- 
icant factor which goes a long way in 
earning for that writing the judgment 
of the’discriminating public which will 
also be the judgment of posterity. 


Needless to say, literature is great to 
the extent that it has power in it to 
influence humanity towards what is 
ultimately good, beautiful and true. 
What goodness or truth or beauty can 
one find in an orgy of perverted 
sex relations which cannot but be 
unhealthy, in the squalor and the 
wretchedness of brothels which cannot 
but fill one’s mind with disgust? It 
may be asked whether, just because 
those aspects of life are unhealthy and 
wretched and disgusting, we are to 
shut ourselves away from them in 
complacent virtue, in literature as in 
life, and leave the sufferers to their 
misfortune? No. But a vital distinc- 
tion has to'be made. If a particular 
author is unquestionably moved by the 
social injustice which makes the wretch- 
edness and the,squalor possible and 
also has in hing the ardour and the 
necessary constructive outlook, helpful 
in remedying the unfortunate state of 
affairs, then perhaps, he will be entitled 
to attempt the theme. But even then, 
he need not keep in his shop window 
all that may be unbeautiful if he can 
achieve his purpose by suggestion and 
allied literary devices. An author, 
just for the reason that the cesspool is 
a dirty reality in life and that therefore 
literature has to reckon with it, need 


not dive into its depths and lay before’ 


his audience all that he comes across 
in his misdirected expedition. It is 
not merely unnecessary but positively 
dangerous, as much for the reader as 


for the writer himself. The question, 
therefore, is always one of motive as 
well as of method. The pure motive 
is its own justification for handling the 
theme and devises its own methods. 
But the method must always be 
governed by the strictest needs of the 
situation; that deserves to be em- 
phasized. Suggestion, restraint and 
reticence must be the writer’s watch- 
words. That is how writings like 
Alexander Kuprin’s Yanta the Pit es- 
cape being obscene despite their re- 
lentless realism of detail. 

The issue may further be clarified 
with particular reference to one aspect 
of life which has provided the ground 
of difference between the traditionalists 
and the progressives and that is the 
troubled question of the treatment of 
sex in literature. Naturally sex has 
been a subject which has enticed many 
a young writer to dangerous pitfalls. 
Such a writer is always sure of popular 
appeal, since a large section of the 
reading population takes to reading as 
a means to while away an idle hour 
and such stuff makes absorbing reading. 

Moreover, only a very small percent- 
age is capable, spiritually speaking, 
of realising the harm which salacious 
writing can do to the reader’s mind. 
Many, though convinced of the moral 
horror of turning inside out an aspect 
of life that gains beauty by reticence 
and restraint, are sure to be enslaved, 
for the moment at least, by the thrill 
and the excitement which such writing 
provides in ample measure. And 
whenever saner minds attack such 
writers it is usual to find them 
entrenching themselves behind the 
works of writers like D. H. Lawrence 
and James Joyce. Why, they demand, 
if works like the former's Lady Chat- 
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terley’s Lover and porticns of , the 
latter’s Ulysses can be not merely 
tolerated but acclaimed as great writ- 
.. ing, should other writers who attempt 

“to be equally bold and “realistic” 
have to face the critics’ fire ? The argu- 
“ment looks sound but is fallacious. 


= Lawrence is a writer very easy to 
` misunderstand and often misunder- 


stood. One can say without hesitatior. 
that if a writer of obscene stuff can 
quote Lawrénce in his defence, he is 
doing injustice to himself and also to 
. Lawrence. 

This is not the place to enter into an 
‘explanation of Lawrence’s philosophy 
of sex or the motives whick: actuated 
his most discussed novels and stories. 
But none will deny that Lawrence's 
was a crusade against an intellectual 
hypocrisy that undervalued an imporz- 
ant aspect of life. His roveis and 
stories glow with the heat and light of 
his convictions. What strikes the 
reader there is not salaciousness but 
the travail of a tortured consciousness 
` and a mind agonised by the beauty, 
the power and the mystery of sex. All 
Lawrence’s writings are in one sense 
therefore personal and ior those who 
do not agree with his convictions, on 
which he built his stories and novels, 
‘ there will be little really interesting or 
valuable in the long run. Moreover, 
even Lawrence’s philosophical outlcok 
and his crusading ardour could not 
altogether justify his occasional violen- 
ces and the temporary ban on some of 
his writings only indicated the danger 
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of going too far on the road he trav- 
elled. The.road is dangerous not 
becaus2 it may get the author and the 
publisher into trousle but because of 
the increasing chenses of one foul and 
perverted sensibility contacting and 
contaminating many others. 

For the discriminating reader who 
can pick out the grain and discard 
the chaff there may be little harm, but 
to the inexperience adolescent who is 
fascinated by sex and its attractions 
and who naturally depends upon books 
for his knowledge of such things, the 
danger is really incalculable. The 
baser side of it is more likely to 
occupy his mind end claim an atten- 
When 
all the psycho-analytical jargon about 
the libido and the rest has not been 
able to explain away the mystery that 
surrounds sex, a perverted account of ` 
this fundamental relation is likely to 
create more disgast than awe, more 
ugliness than beauty. That is why 
it has been rightly said that books 
which, like Joyce's Ulysses, give the 
reader the impression that sex is 
grubby through and through are 
meanly blasphemous. The problem of 
obscenity in literature is the problem 
of literary hygiene with this difference, 
that in the case cf an unclean book the 
contamination hzs the added danger of 
spreading simultaneously to vast 
populations, Ar. obscene book is a 
universal peril. 

V. M, INAMDAR 
Bombay. l 


The release of Gandhiji from prison 
on the 6th of May is not a small and 
isolated happening ; it is a major move 
of the world war, an event that may 
well have results more far-reaching than 
many a spectacular campaign. Lord 
Wavell by this act of justice, belated 
though it is, has won for the Allies a 
victory of outstanding importance on 
the moral front. It is a symbol, this 
release of Gandhiji, a symbol and a 
promise of ultimate release for India 
and also for the world. 

Defeat after defeat upon the moral 
{ront has largely cancelled out for the 
Allied Nations their achievements on 
the well-fought field of battle in the 
sky as on the water and on land, an 
the Continent of Europe as among the 
scattered isles of the Pacific. Profes- 
siong negatived in practice work 
against, not for, their makers. So an 
impregnable position morally must 
form the groundwork for a lasting 
victdry by force of arms. The avowed 
defenders of Democracy ‘staged a re- 
treat; that was far from being strategic 
when they locked up Gandhiji, who in 
the eyes of almost all the world stands 
as the Force of Peace personified. His 
good-will, which flows out to all, they 
could not alienate, but certainly they 
missed a golden opportunity in failing 
to secure the active friendship and 
co-operation of this great lover of his 
fellow-men and of the cause of liberty. 

Now Gandhiji is sick. His very 
sickness isa symbol, too. For India is 
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ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


sick; the world is sick—sick of coercion, 
sick of injustice, sick of violence. These 
sicknesses will never yield to homceop- 
athy. Similia similibus curantur does 
not apply to moral sufferings. Justice 
alone can cure inequity; freedom, 
coercion ; and compassion, hate. 


Gandhiji’s sickness is regretted far 
and wide. But the grounds of his 
release are less important than the fact 
that he at last is free. The man of 
Non-Violence is free now to advise, to 
instruct and to inspire, his country 
first and then—through India’s heeding 
of his words—a war-sick world, 


“Democracy is for the unafraid, ” 
proclaims Chester B. Hines in the 
Winter 1944 Common Ground. Fear, 
he declares, leads people to be cruel, 
vicious, furtive, dangerous, dishonest, 
malicious, vindictive. “They destroy 
the things of which they are afraid, or 
are destroyed by them.” ` 

Dictators are afraid ; Mr. Hines points 
out that their attempts to enslave the 
world are an expression of that fear. 

Only cowards seek to destroy “ minority ”’ 
groups, courageous people are not afraid ot 
them. 

The cowardly few are not dangerous 
in themselves. But fear is alarmingly 
infectious. Mr. Hines finds frightening 
the spreading of fear, among white 
people, of those of darker skins. They 
are beginning to realise how greatly 
they are outnumbered by the darker 
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peoples and a fear that has been largely 
subconscious is breaking out. 
Dedicating life to the proposition of 
upholding the superiority of one’s own 
“nace is a barren calling. The white 


si “race has long dominated and exploited 


other races. Is not the professed “fear” 


tof those races largely fear of having 


to`-give up that exploitation? ‘The 
notion of supremacy and the claim to 
prestige are hard to lay aside. But 


when the white man banishes his fear, he will 
_ banish with it all the bugaboos of race; and 
he himself will for the first time be free. 


“In “Ethical Revaluations.’”’ the 
_ editorial in The Ethical Socteties 
Chronicle for March, Mr. A. D. Howell 
‘Smith recalls Emerson’s dictum that 
in moral science we are still only “at 
cock-crowing and the morning star. ” 
Conventional taboos, differing with 
place and time, hedge all men in and 
discrimination is needed between the 
meaningless and the significant. Mr. 


+ „Smith overlooks the Ariadne’s thread 
-JOf universality which can lead us out 


of the labyrinth—that single system of 
morality which all great teachers have 
proclaimed. Great men have taught 
us morals; their pigmy. successors, 
manners. 

Mr. Smith recognises the imperative 
of conscience, ignoring which lewers 
our moral tone and dims our moral 
vision and heeding which tends to our 
moral betterment and ciarity. But he 
insists that “we cannot really achieve 
morally for ourselves unless we achieve 
morally for others. 

Our: involution in the lives of others is 


such that nobody can escape respensibility 
dor social evils, though the scope of such 


‘a responsibility must vary from perscn to 
person. 


Individual morality is total. With- 
out all-round moral advance, isolated 
virtues carried to exaggeration become 
vices. Thrift overde too often has 
degenerated into miserliness, courage 
into foolhardiness, generosity into pro- 
digality, kindliness into sentimental 
mushiness. 

The good man who zan see no farther 
than his own moral rectitude may be a 
public menace, 
and oftea the more sincere and persistent his 
goodness the more extensive is his power for 
mischief Good Pope Innccent III was a 
greater Canger to morality itself than immoral 
Pope Alexander VI, whose vices injured far 
fewer people than the oth2r’s fanatical virtues, 


That the mind of tse scientist plays 
an important part in controlling the 
behaviour of the variable factor he may 
be observing is suggested by the find- 


ings at Duke Univecsity at Durham, ` 


N. C., in the U.S.A. An article which 
Jobn I. O’Neill coriributed to the 
New York Herald Tribune for 27th 
February reports the findings of Dr. J. 
B. Rhine and his associates which seem 
to point that way. Experiments with 
extra-sansory communication or telep- 
athy and extra-senscry perception or 
clairvoyance both seemed to justify 
belief in human powers beyond those 
recognised by moderr physical science. 
From these they havc gone on to tests 
of precognition and psychokinesis, or 
mental control of an event as it 
is happening. Statistically valid and 
scientifically acceptable results are 
claimec to have been achieved in both, 
though doubtless many substantiating 
experimients He between these and 
general acceptance of the findings. 
If the scientist’s ming does, as suggest- 
ed, afiect his experiment, the fact 
would go far to explain the baffling but 
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not uncommon phenomenon of a single 
investigator’s getting results that seem 
bona fide but fail to be confirmed by 
subsequent investigation which follows 
his technique. 

More important still, the results 
of the Duke University experiments, 
Mr. O’Neill suggests, may make per- 
sonal immortality scientifically plaus- 
ible. ' 

If the mind is different from the physical 
brain system, it could have a different destiny, 
could perhaps be independent, separable, 
uniquc....Is it not then provocative, to say 
the least, to discover certain capacities of 
mind that appear to operate beyond the 
boundaries of space and time within which 
our sensorial, bodily system has to live and 


move ? ' Here surcly, if ever, “hope sees a 
star.” 


The claim is often put forward 
that the universal and impartial nature 
of scientific inquiry promotes human 
collaboration and human understanding 
above the narrow distinctions of nation 
and race. Dr. Curt Sternin an article 
“The Journey, Not the Goal” in The 
Scientific Monthly for February admits 
that this is little more than a pious 
hope. The international congresses, 
he says, offer proof of the possibilities 
of co-operation as also of the fact of its 
absence. More than fifty different 
nations join in discussion and diversion 
and the:hope of civilised co-operation 
seems miaterialising. Yet, when it 
comes to questions such as upholding 
national prestige, choosing the next 
venue of the congress, etc., narrow 
nationalism too often is to the fore. 

That is not the whole picture, as 
Dr. Stern admits. Side by side with 
pettiness at such sessions goes the 
expression of sincere sentiments of 
desire for general human understand- 
ing and mutual help in all civilised 


endeavour. National jealousies and 
honest joining of hands go together. 
Perhaps it is the little men who stand 
upon prestige. Certainly, as Dr. Stern 
observes, 

The comradeship of the great has always 


disregarded artificial] boundarics of space and 
even those of time. 


The relation of alcohol to traffic 
accidents as well as to physical fitness 
is engaging increasing attention in the 
West. The National Temperance Quar- 
terly and Medical Review (London) 
for February reports a special course 
offered last summer by. Yale University 
in the U. S. A. on some of the modern 
scientific findings in relation to bever- 
age alcohol. From that country also 
comes the report of an examination of 
100 drivers involved in traffic accidents, 
in which alcohol was found in the blood 
of 46.6 per cent. A check test of roo 
drivers stopped on the road showed no 
alcohol in the blood of 87.9 per cent. 

This bears out the point made by 
Major Thomas Macleod, O.B.E. (late 
of the R.F.C. and R.A.F.) in a lecture 
reported in the same issue. He em- 
phasised the cumulative action of alco- 
hol and its effect on the accuracy of 
visual judgment, upon which traffic 
safety, on the roads or in the air, so 
largely depends. In concluding he 
urged 
that in the post-war world when speed will 
be an increasingly accepted factor it was 
even more imperative that the human factor 
should be more dependable, and that human 


dependability could not be reconciled with 
the inefficiency produced by the drink habit. 


The great need for an adequate 
indigenous pharmaceutical industry has 
been underlined by the situation 
brought about by the war. Many 
important medicines are unavailable or 
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procurable only at prices beyond the 
reach of the ordinary man. India with 
her wealth of medicinal plants should 
not be thus at the mercy of circum- 


+* stances beyond India’s control. The 


“Fourth All-India Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference which met at Calcutta on April 
< 8th and gth urged upon the Govern- 
. ‘ment the taking of all necessary steps 


to make India self-sufficient with re-` 


gard to all essential drugs. 

Interesting in this context is Vice- 
President Wallace’s vigorous condemna- 
tion a few months ago of the exploita- 
tion of physical suffering. In a speech 
at Chapel Hill, N. C., on the rzth of 
December 1943, he declared that the 
coming peace 


must smash for all time international monop- 
olies on vital medicines and other elements 
necessary for fighting disease. Power to 
condemn millions of people to suffering 
because they cannot buy health az monopoly 
prices must be eliminated. We must not 
allow special privileges here or abroad to 
stand in the way of the struggle against 
disease. 


A mistake of many to whom the idea 
of a vegetarian diet appeals is to rush 
into vegetarianism without adequate 
study of dietetics or the provision of 
the necessary protein elements to take 
the place of meat. When they fall ill 
too often vegetarianism is blamed 
instead of their own unwisdom. 

Few men have done more than the 
late Dr, John Harvey Kellogg not only 
to popularise a meatless diet in the 
West but to make it safe. The meat 
substitutes such as peanut butter and 
protose which he invented in his long 
life of over ninety years. have helped 
make Battle Creek famous. ‘throtghout 
the world. ie 

The January ishio of Gaoi H ealth, the 
official organ’ of thë- Racé. Betterment 





` it.” The great 


Foundztion which he formed, reports 
an interesting point i1 connection with 
his discovery of the process of preparing 
cereal Jakes. 


Experiment after experiment had proved 
unsuccessful. One morring when he awoke, 
after a particularly discouraging series of 
experiments the night before, he felt sure 
that the difficulty was solved. He declared 
that his subconscious mind had worked out 
the formula while he slept. He went to the 
kitchen, prepared som= wheat and put it 
through a roller....While he turned the 
crank, an assistant scraped off the flakes with 
a large knife and placec them in the oven to 
bake. The result was as fine flakes as have 
ever been made since. This was the beginning 
of the Dreakfast food irdustry. 


A wealth of garnered folk-wisdom 
finds expression ir. the old saying: 
“ Give a dog a bad name and he’ll earn 
German conductor 
Bruno Walter amplifies it in a letter to 
his fellow-exile Thomas Mann, which 
the latter quotes in The New York 
Times Magazine fcr 19th March. The 
comment was inspired by Thomas 
Mann’s radio broadcast to the German 
people. The sixty-seven-year-old maes- 
tro writes :— 

I am particularly moved, of course, by the 
belief in and appeal to the better side of the 
German people, which irspire these talks. I 
fancy I know something of education. I 
know that my second dassoonist will play 
bettar if convinced that I believe he can. 
There is no surer vay of making a man 
thoroughly bad than by tC g him thet he 
is hopeless. However depre . ad the majority 
of Germans may be, summary condemnation 
makes so many Hitlers of them. We could 
shorten the war, prepare the peace and vave 
the way for a new and better Europe bya 
solemn declaraticn of our faith in a better 
Germany. 


The psychology is sound, the warn- 
ing apt. 


Sema nee 
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Point out the “ Way ” however dimly, 
| and lost among the host——as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
Vou! XV JULY 1944. ` 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK 


Social and economic history was 
made in May when the Twenty-Sixth 
International Labour Conference at 
Philadelphia agreed upon a social 
charter of far-reaching implications. 
Its principles embodied in practice 
would go a long way to restore world 
economic health, to redress injustice 
and to soften the rigours of the 
modern competitive economy. The 


Conference went on record as in’ 


favour of improved standards of 
living, of guarantees of the right to 
work, so necessary both to mental 
balance and to moral health, and 
of effective recognition of those 
rights without which labour invites 
exploitation at the hands of its 
empldyers—the rights of freedom 
of association and of collective 
bargaining. 

The International Labour Office is 
one of the most constructive of all 
modern co-operative undertakings 
on thé international scale. Its first 
Conference at Washington in 1919 
might: perhaps justly be taken to 
mark ithe opening of the century of 


the common man, of whose welfare 
we hear so much and see, alas, so 
little. As a moulder of public 
opinion, the power of the I. L. O. 
is cumulative. The Philadelphia 
Charter was not an isolated achieve- 
ment but represents the keystone of 
an arch that has been long in build- 
ing. This was recognised at the 
Conference when Mr. E. J. Phelan, 
its Secretary-General and the Acting 
Director of the I. L. O., described 


_ that charter as the “crown and con- 


firmation of the efforts of those who 
drew up the I. L. O. Constitution 
twenty-five years ago.” 

But there are limitations to the 
positive effectiveness of the I. L. O., 
which might not inaptly be called 
the conscience of modern industri- 
alism. Like conscience it lays down 
ethical demands which, again like 
conscience, it lacks the authority to 
enforce. Its Conferences propose 
and Governments dispose, each at 
its will and pleasure, of their rec- 
ommendations. These become bind- 
ing upon any Government only when 
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it ratifies them. And even then they 
‘are sometimes treated cayalierly, 
c.g., the Geneva Convention forbid- 
ding the employment of women 
underground, ratified by the Indian 
Government eight years ago but 
most regrettably set aside during 
the present war. 

How effective the new social 
charter will prove in insuring free- 
dom from want will depend, there- 
fore, upon governmental action and 


that in turn upon the pressure of 


public opinion. If, as the Conference 
proposes, these principles are written 
into the peace treaty, they will stand 
a chance of more effectiveness. 

- Society has long set limits to in- 
dividual freedom. to play tke tyrant 
in the home. The Government will 
interfere if a man maltreats his wife 
or child or servant or if his home is 
so insanitary as to threaten public 
health. International society has no 

less a stake in the internal affairs of 
` nations. The world moved toward 
that recognition when the Philadel- 
phia Conference accepted the prin- 
‘ciple that Governments cannot be 
permitted to allow unemployment to 
develop unchecked or low living 
standards to persist, in view of their 
international consequences. Gov- 
ernments, it was emphasised, have 
a responsibility that they cannot 
evade in respect to employment and 
labour conditions. 

Individual. nations have tco long 
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acquiesced in widespread unemploy- . 


ment with its attendant physical and 
mental sufferings and its demoral- 
isation of the individuals concerned 
and of society. Doles, the modern 
panem et circenses, debasing those 
that take and those that give, have 
many times, no doubt, kept riots 
and looting at bay, but they are no 
fair substitute for honest work. And 
in.some countries, like our India, no 
adequate or general system even of 
doles has stood between unemploy- 
ment and disaster. 

The practical solution of the prob- 
lem is still to seek. Even the 
U. S. A. with its Federal Unemploy- 
ment Service. was far indeed in 
the depression years from general 
employment. The Nazi solution of 
complete regimentation and stifling 
of initiative is worse than the ills 
whica it essays to cure. So too is 
war, which also furnishes employ- 
ment at too high a cost. But now 
the principle has been conceded the 
finding of a satisfactory solution 
must surely be a question of time. 

Meantime the recognition of the 
intimate relation of full employment 
to eflective demand, on which general 
economic prosperity depends, means 
at least partial recognition that the 
good of the few is never independent, 
in the long run, of the common good. 
And that admission is a vital link in 
the chain of proof of human brother- 
hood. 


a 
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THE MAN WHO DREAMED 
THE SAME DREAM 


[This is the first story by Mr. Claude Houghton, the English novelist, 
that we have had the privilege of publishing since “ Mr. Bramley’s Date with 


, 


Destiny, ’ 


which many will remember from our March 1942 issue. 


Those who 


read that will look to this for a like quickening—and they will not be disap- 


pointed.—Ep. | 


It’s happened for a long time now 
—nearly three years. Every night 
I dream the same dream. Identically 
the same—down to the minutest 
particulars. 

Try to realise that. Close your 
eyes for a moment and imagine that, 
every night for three years, ‘you 
have , dreamed the same dream. 
Identically the same. 

You'd be surprised if you knew 
how many experiments I’ve made in 
order to induce another dream, or to 
cause, a variation in the familiar 
one, ‘I tried going to bed very 
early,,or very late. I spent solitary 
evenings, or surrounded myself with 
people. I visited a lonely part of 
the country: I stayed in a big hotel 
in the centre of a huge city. One 
summer, I slept in a tent for weeks. 
Once, I went to bed half-drunk. 
But, whatever I did, or wherever I 
was, I always dreamed the same 
dream: 

Although I tried these experi- 
ments, some of which I could not 
afford,, you must not think that I 
wanted to banish the dream. Quite 
the reverse, I assure you. It is not 
exaggeration to say that I could 
continue to live only because of it, 


1 


but, nevertheless, something impelled 
me to discover whether it would 
visit me nightly in every variety of 
circumstance. 

I remember all the details of the 
night on which I dreamed it for the 
first time. 

T had been alone for several weeks 
and had a room at the top of a 
suburban house. A dreary house in 
a dreary street. Every morning, at 
the same time, I went to the station 
to catch a train as I had to be at 
my office at about nine-thirty. 
Invariably, I took a short-cut 
through a long alley, on either side 
of which were the narrow gardens of 
ugly houses. The branches of smoke- 
grimed trees protruded over the alley 
walls and, just before reaching the 
main street with its clanging trams, 
was a wretched eating-house with a 
broad pavement in front of it. 

This dismal alley was an uninspir- 
ing start for the day, but use had 
deadened its effect and, finally, I 
scarcely noticed it. As I hurried to 
the station always at the same time, 
I usually passed the same people 
hastening in the opposite direction. 
For instance, there were two girls, 
evidently typists, whom I often 
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met in the alley—and a girl who 
frequently got in my way just as I 
was about to cross to the station— 
but, as I never looked at them 
closely, I should ce\tainly nct have 
recognised them if I had seen them 


' anywhere else. 


That’s the kind of life I was living. 

Then I dreamed the dream. 

It was a November night—dark, 
with a roving wind which rattled 
leafless boughs and ringed tha house 
with a whining lament. I went back 
to my room at about eight o’clock. 
On the way home, I had stood out- 
side a cinema, wondering wheather to 
go in for a couple of hours, but 
decided to return to my room. 

I took off my overcoat, lit the gas 
fire, then looked at my bocks, but 
I did not want to read. There was 
- nothing I wanted to do. I stood 
for a long time, staring at the fire, 
asking myself how much longer I 
could continue to live witkcut free- 
dom, without joy, without beauty. 

At last I decided to go to bed, 
although it was so early that I fully 
expected to stay awake in the dark- 
ness for hours. 

While I undressed, all sorts of far- 
away things came into my head— 
long-forgotten things. Memories of 
marvellous moments that come 
to a child, and only to a child. 
Moments that one forgets—or dare 
not remember—as the jostling years 
multiply. . 

Five minutes after getting into 
bed, I went to sleep. 

Then, for the first time, I dreamed 
the dream. 


z *% = 


[ July 
I weke up. 
That is how the dream started. I 
woke up. 


For some moments I lay still, 
lulled in measureless content. The 
air had a new quality. No sound 
came from the house: none from the 
world outside. Then, slowly, the 
rapturous knowledge that I was alive 
pulsed through me. Not merely 
that I was alive, but that I shared 
in the life of creation: I shared the 
life of rivers running to the sea; the 
life o? stars; the life of all that 
stirrec, flowered, blossomed. I shared 
hearing with everything that heard. 

Soon, there was a glimmer of 
dawn and, eventually, through a gap 
in the curtain, a shaft of light softly 
lit the room. | 

I reised myself on my elbow and 
looked round. 

A top room in an unknown house ! 
I had never seen a room like this, 
with its pastel colouring and furni- 
ture so lovely that you stretched 
hands towards it. Then, as I gazed 
in astonishment, I suddenly under- 
stood that every single thing in this 
room had been made by those who 
loved their work—loved it pass- 
ionatzly. Everything Lore the signa- 
ture of that devotion. Everything 
was hallowed. 

Dawn was now a swelling sym- 
phony. A May dawn, fragrant and 
rich with the promise of maturity. 
A magical May morning! Fragile 
plumes of laburnum would toss in 
an errant breeze; lilac quiver ; haw- 
thorns be lit with beauty. May! 
Streams tinkling in lush meadows ; 
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birds darting in and out of hedge- 
rows; woodlands pierced with pencils 
of light ! 

T rose hastily, threw on some 
clothes, then, just as T was about to 
go downstairs, I came to a sudden 
standstill, 

Somewhere, quite near, a woman 
was singing. 

I stood as if hypnotised. Never 
had { heard a voice like this voice. 
I did not know, and I did not care, 
whether it had superlative quality. 
For me, it was “a revelation of the 
unfathomable.” It wakened won- 
der. , Listening to it, the miracle of 
being alive on this sea-girdled planet, 
under a host of stars, so possessed 
me that I ceased to be aware of my 
own identity. 

The song ended—and an enriched 
silence filled the room. 

I hurried to the window, threw it 
open, pushed back the green shutters. 
An exclamation broke from me. 

What place was this? Never had 
I seen such light, such trees, such 
flowers, such sky. Everything look- 
ed as if it had just been created— 
Eden, on the first day. 

I felt a trespasser. 

Then I noticed the green aisle of 
a lanc, threading a winding way 
behind the gardens of unseen houses. 
Spreading above this lane were 
branches laden with tremulous pale 
laburnum, luxuriant lilac, red and 
white may. Somewhere, not far 
away, a stream sang its unique song. 

I went out into this immaculate 
world. | 

The exaltation on finding myself 


in the May sunshine is indescribable. 
The incense-breathing earth; the 
green shade of the lane; lyrics of 
innumerable birds ; a dancing mosaic 
of shadows—bewitched and bewil- 
dered me. Then, having rounded 
a turn in the ever-winding lane, J 
saw two girls approaching. ‘They 
waved as they passed, but I could 
only stand motionless, staring after 
them. . 

For a moment, fear chilled me. 
Where wasI? Who were these girls ? 
They were as remote from ordinary 
humanity as the cosmic women of 
a Blake drawing. The freedom ol 
their harmonious figures ; the sponta- 
neous grace of their gestures; the 
totality of their welcome to me 
created the impression of something 
wholly—other. 

I walked on slowly. 

Murmuring bees journeyed from 
laburnum to lilac; from guelder- 
rose to gala hawthorn. Sometimes, 
through a gap in lacquered leaves, I 
had glimpses of brightly-shuttered 
houses, dream-like gardens, where 
the loveliest children played and 
laughed. Butterflies, like winged 
flowers, hovered overhead, or zig- 
zagged idly by. In the near distance, 
a stream sang to a wood. 

A sudden turn in the lane brought 
me to a green circular space in the 
middle of which was a pond with 
four self-important ducks. To the 
right, set back from a sloping velvet 
lawn, was a blue café with tables on 
a terrace. Near the entrance, a little 
girl in white played with a black 
puppy. On the roof, a solitary pigeon 
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sunned itself. f 

Again, the impression of something 
wholly other disturbed me but, almost 
immediately, the desire to sit at one 
of the white tables banished every- 
thing else. 

No sooner was I seated than 
a girl appeared with the most mar- 
vellous fruit drink ever made. I 
knew perfectly well that any one 
could see I was a trespasser in these 
serenities, but she seemed unaware of 
it. She put the drink on the table, 
smiled, then walked slowly away, 
humming a haunting tune. 

. Some moments later, I noticed 
two young men. They were quite 
near me—one lying full-length on 
the grass, the other sitting by his 
side. The one lying full-length had 
the features of a poet ; his companion, 
those of a student. 

“ Never known any one like you!” 
the latter exclaimed. “ You’re al- 
ways intoxicated with something or 
other. ” 


“Well, why not? You'd be intoxi- 


cated if you did: what I’ve been 
doing lately. ” 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Tve made a big discovery. TH 
tell you what itis. It’s a new way 
of spending your leisure. It’s very 
simple. This is how it works. Last 
Monday, I spent all my free time 
contemplating trees. Nothing 2lse— 
only trees. Whenever I had an odd 
moment, I gazed at trees. I watched 
them in all their moods: motionless 
boughs at dawn; quivering boughs 
at noon; dancing boughs in the 
_evening breeze. That was Menday. 
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On Tuesday, I spent: my leisure 
looking at clouds. ‘simply and only 


‘clouds: power-puff clouds, solitary 


clouds; ivory cortinents moving 
majestically across the sky. Then, 
on Wednesday, I gazed only at the 
eyes of passers-by. That’s how I’ve 
spent odd moments lately. You try 
it.” 

“ What’s the effect? ” 

“When I shut my eyes, on Mon- 
day night, I saw trees—trees in 
unbelievable beauty. Tuesday night 
—clouds! Voyaging clouds—celest- 
ial armadas. Wednesday night— 
eyes! Eyes, like living jewels.” ` 

“ You're the craziest person!” 

“You try it. You'll be surprised. ” 

They went on talxing but I ceasec 
to listen, for I suddenly became 
aware of a giant sunflower and, 
eventually, everyth:ng ceased to exis: 
but its haloed glory. All the mys- 
teries centred exclusively in this 
great black disk, fringed with flame. 
It and I were the cniverse. 

At last, determined to snap a spell 
which had become overwhelming, I 
rose, hurried down the velvet lawn, 
then continued to explore the lane. 

Soon, however, for the third time, 
a realisation. of the extraordinary 
nature of my surroundings possessed 
me. Where was I? Who were these 
incalculable people? Should I ever 
return to the familiar world—see 
again my drab suburban. room— 
hurry every morn-ng along that al- 
ley? After all, hese represented 
the Known. I belonged theve—and 
I certainly did not belong | here. 
Besides,. there were .other things— 
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unpleasant things— which I discover- 
ed I did not want to lose. 

Suddenly, I found I had reached 
the end of the lane. 

Facing me, was a closed gate ina 
wall which seemed to surround a 
vast estate. Directly I saw this 
closed gate, I knew with intuitive 
certainty that, if it opened and I 
passed through, I should find un- 
imagined bliss. And yet, simulta- 
neously, hunger for the futilities of 
my normal existence raged in me. 

Then--the gate opened. 

A girl stood in the entrance— 
looking at me. 

I remained motionless, torn by 
opposite desires—one urging me to 
go to the girl and ask to be allowed 
to enter; the other goading me to 
hasten back along the lane, back to 
my familiar life. 

For a timeless period, I stood 
gazing at her, but, eventually, I 
turned my head—and looked over 
my shoulder. 

Then such a thrilling voice ex- 
claimed : “ Oh, aren’t you stupid !”’ 

The gate banged. 

And I awoke. 

+ % % 

That is the dream. 

For nearly three years I have 
dreamed it every night without the 
slightest variation. 

But the depression which over- 
whelmed when I awoke after dream- 
ing it for the first time! The sense 
of loss—the loneliness—the feeling 
of futility ! 

It was a foggy November morning. 
Meagre light dimly revealed my 


room at the top oi the suburbaz: 
house. The striped wall-paper, the 
brown: paint work, the dull curtains, 


‘the resentful furniture, were such a 


total contrast to the harmonies o! 
the dream that I felt like a prisoner 
in the condemned cell. 

T dressed hurriedly, descended the 
steep stairs, then went out into the 
damp gloom of the dreariest morning 
imaginable. Fog shrouded every- 
thing like a visible curse. Everything 
had a phantom air: every one 
seemed a spectre. The ghastly ghost 
of a day confronted me. The alley 
was as lugubrious as a pit-shaft. | 
could not believe that the houses 
were solid—that living beings inhab- 
ited them. 

As I passed the ecating-house al 
the end, of the alley, I saw in one 
of the windows a crudely printed 
notice which announced: UNDER 
NEw MANAGEMENT. Imagine believ- 
ing that anything new could happen 
in such a miserable hole ! 

On reaching the main street, I had 
a glimpse of the girl I so often met. 
at this spot but she vanished into 
the fog, like a shade, and I crossed 
to the station where a few lights cast 
a yellow glare on obscurity. 

But the depression experienced 
after dreaming the dream for the 
first time was negligible compared 
with the effect of continuing to 
dream it night after night. 

As the weeks and the months 
passed I became obsessed by it. It 
was more real to me than waking 
life. It opened a harmonised world, 
inhabited by a redeemed humanity. 
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They were free, joyous, beautiful— 
and their surroundings reflected that 
freedom, that joy, that beauty. All 
my life I had longed for the 
companionship of such men and 
women: all my life I had longed for 
© a world like theirs, It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that this dream 
became precious to me, infinitely 
precious. 

The inevitable result was that the 
daily round seemed unendurably 
squalid. I contrasted its grey details 
with the serenities of the dream; 
until my room, the alley, the station, 
the office, became as monotonous as 
a recurring decimal. 

This was especially the case 
regarding the people whom I met 
every day. I contrasted their voice 
with the voice of the woman wha 
sang in my dream. I contrasted the 
typists with the girls I passed in the 
green aisle of the lane—I contraste 
the girl I met in the main street 
with the one who opened the gate at 
the end of the dream. Eventually, 
therefore, an ever-widening guli 
separated my waking life from my 
visionary life. 

Necessarily, therefore, the dailv 
round which claimed me when I woke 
each morning became more and more 
repellent. It became so repellent 
that, finally, I had one desire and 
one only : I longed for nigh: to come. 
I longed for the moment when sleep 
would transport me to a vision cf 
life which was infinitely more prec- 
ious than actual life. 

I told no one about the dream. 
Not a single soul! Never even 
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hinted at it! No miser ever buried 
his treasure deeper than I buried 
mine. I became proud that this 
dream visited me every night. I 
felt certain this -ndicated that I 
was a remarkable person. Perhaps ` 
a genius. I looked down on normal 
humanity from a great height. I 
had no share in their hopes; no part 
in their sorrows. I lived in my 
visionary world. 

Then—quite suddenly—only ten 
days ago—a new thought came to 
2 Perhaps everyone dreamed this 
dream. It might not have the same 
form—it might no- ceme in the same ~ 
way—but perhaps everyone dream- 
ed a dream of freedom, joy, beauty. 

I began to look at passers-by. 
For months anc months I had 
ignored them, but, now, I began to 
look at them. How was I to know 
that each and al! did not dream a 
dream resembling mine? I had 
told no one about my dream. Per- 
haps they had remained silent about 
theirs. 

I felt excited, almost afraid. A 
great glow quivered-in the depths 
of me—an out-reaching towards all 
those who were sharing life with me 
on this sea-girdled planet, under a 
host of stars. My brothers—my 
sisters ! E 

And then—oniy a week ago— . 
something so extraordinary happen- 
ed that I am half-afraid to think 
of it. 

I Ziad dreamed my dream and 


‘woke, as I always did, when the girl 


with such a thrilling voice had ex- 
claimed : “ Oh, aren’t you stupid!” 
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and had banged the gate. 

I awoke—to find myself in my so- 
familiar room with its striped wall- 
paper and resentful furniture, and, 
as always, I felt oppressed that the 
vision had vanished and actuality 
returned, 

While I dressed, I heard a woman 
on the floor below singing as she 
dusted the room. It was little more 
thania noise. Then, suddenly, she 
sang'a note which belonged to the 
voice of the woman who sang in my 
dreari ! 

I stood transfixed. It was the 
same—the same. Here, in this ugly 
room! I was awake—and I had 
heard a note of the magic song ! 

I went downstairs, then out into 
the street., : 

It was a May morning. I had left 
the house much earlier than usual so 
I had no need to hurry. 

When I entered the alley, I saw a 
plume of Jaburnum on one tree; 
lilac on another ; and, over the wall, 
a solitary guelder-rose. Nothing 
very jremarkable, if you hurried 
past—-but beautiful beyond belief, if 
you had time “to stand and stare. ” 

I walked on slowly. 

Evidently everyone was earlier 
this morning because I saw the two 
typists coming towards me, talking 
and laughing. As they passed, I 
looked closely at them. One had 
the brow, the other had the lips, of 
the gitls I met in the dream. Only 
the brow, only the lips. 

When I reached the eating-house, 
I saw; that some tables had been 
placed: outside on the broad pave- 


ment. Two lorry drivers were sit- 
ting at one and I went and sat near 
them. 

A jolly-faced woman appeared and 
I asked for coffee. When she went, 
I noticed a barrel in which nastur- 
tiums were growing. One towered 
above the rest and was therefore 
isolated. 

Then I heard the woman say: 

“ You’re looking at fhem nastur- 
tiums. I said tomy husband: ‘ Must 
have some flowers, though it’s 
nothing of a place, as you might 
say, so what shall we have?” He 
says: ‘Nasturtiums. They'll grow 
anywhere, but you’d better shove 
em in a barrel, or they'll have you 
out, of house and home.’ ”’ 

“You've improved this place, 
anyway.” 

“Well, you can’t do a lot with it, 
but that’s no reason for not doing 
what you can. ” 

Soon after she left me, I heard 
one of the lorry drivers say : 

“I never see such a sky. Never! 
Ablaze with stars! Millions of ’em ! 
If you shut your eyes, you went on 
seeing ’em.”’ 

As I was thinking of leaving, I 
began to gaze at the nasturtium, and 
went on gazing at it until I saw 
nothing else. It and I were the 
universe. 

I left the eating-house, then walked 
slowly on. 

No doubt it was entirely my fault 
that, on reaching the main street, I 
nearly collided with the girl I so 
often met at this spot, but it was 
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she who exclaimed: “Oh, I’m so 


sorry !’’ 
Such a thrilling voice. 
¥ žo ¥ 


Now, perhaps, you understand 
why I am excited—almost afraid. 

Wherever I go in the everyday 
world, I find resemblances to the 
dream. My waking life and my 
visionary life are no longer separated. 
A bridge links them. - 

I do not mean that I do noi find 
squalor in the daily round. Of 
course there is squalor! Squalor is 
everything that awaits redemption 
by the spiritual will. 
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But I have diszovered that no 
world is more mysterious than this 
world ; that in it are hints, glimpses, 
propkecies of paradise; that if you 
open your heart to the earth, it ~ 
opens its heart to you. And, having 
discovered this, I do not care 


- whether I continue to dream the 


dream.... 

It has been said that each of us 
comes to the wo-ld to learn one 
thing. Well, I have learned this :— 

You can glimose the eternal 
anywhere. 

Everywhere. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


EDUCATION FOR TOLERANCE 


Education is valueless unless informed 
by the principle of humanity, declares 
M. F. Ashley Montagu in School and 
Society for April 1, 1944. “For what 
is the use of facts unless they are 
humanely understood?” A compet- 
ence in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic 
by no means equips the individual to lead 
the life of an adequate human being or 
confers upon him the ability to be socially 
sympathetic to, and individually interested 
in, other human beings, of whatever country, 
caste, or colour they may be. 


What, he demands, 


do the mass of the people do with their ability 
to read and write and add up a column cf 
figures ?...Who can observe mature individ- 
uals enchanted by the fantastic pueczilities of 
the “ Funnies ” without being convinced that 
somewhere something is somehow wrong. 


Little or no effort is made, Mr. 
Montagu charges, to supply students 
with the facts which science makes 
available regarding race. 


Buz we do, on the other hand, supply 
them with the kind of information which 
provides fertile grouné for the development 
of race prejudices. 

He sees the hope for the elimination: 
of race prejudice as lying in education, 
not so much, however, “in the facts 
abou: ‘race’ as in the processes which 
lead to the development of a completely 
integrated human teing. ” 3 

Race prejudice can ultimately be regard- . 
ed as merely the effect of a poorly or incom- 
pletely developed personality. 

The truly humane mind values 
human differences and variety. Toler- 
ance of other humen groups, he writes, 
is, [ke all tolerance, “a matter of., 
simple human decency; and decency © 
is an attitude of mind which is, for 
the most part, culturally produced.” 
The teachers of youth, those ‘“un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world,” 
cannot evade responsibility for the 
essential spade-work in the task of 
“meking humanity safe for the world.” 


h 


' NEGRO LITERATURE 


[Shri V. M. Inamdar, M.A., analyses briefly here the history and 
achievements of the Negro American’s pen. Only perhaps when the need for 
propaganda is ended by social justice can we expect that Negro literary talent 
will rise to its full potential height.—ED. ] 


It ‘appears necessary to explain 
the title of this article before we 
proceed to the subject proper. This 
for one or two important reasons. 
The term “Negro Literature” may 
mean either literature about the 
Negroes or the literature produced 
by the Negroes themselves. Since 
the American Negro has been the 
subject of portrayal in a very large 
number of works by white authors 
and since the approach of the white 
authors, as also their modes of treat- 
ment, are distinct from those which 
the Negro writers adopt when deal- 
ing with their own kinsmen in the 
body ' of literature they produce 
about them, the distinction is more 
than relevant. In general it may be 
stated that the Negro of the white 
author’s literary creation is a stereo- 
typed product, however much the 
individual authors might claim in- 
sight :and observation into Negro 
life. It may also be observed that 
the white authors’ attitude—with 
rare and honourable exceptions in- 
deed—has been one which justifies 
the social exploitation of the Negroes 
in one way or another. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that the American interpretation of 
the coloured race has almost always 


been, consciously or unconsciously, ` 


governed by the dictates: of social 


1 
l 


policy. Thus in the hands of white 
authors the Negro has generally been 
either an idealised victim of racial 
prejudice or a self-effacing, hard- 
working domestic slave. He has been 
delineated as the specimen of either 
an obsequious and naive folk or of the 
exotic primitive, unmoral and flam- 
boyant. He has again been portray- 
ed either as the comic buffoon— 
beloved, no doubt, but ridiculous 
or as the wretched and unhappy 
freedman longing to relapse into 
serfdom. Despite, therefore, the 
claims of white authors to authentic 
treatment, the picture of the Amer- 
ican Negro which they give is general- 
ly partial or perverted or one-sided 
or all three. 

It is almost a critical truism that 
for a true picture of the life of a 
people we must go to ¿heir literature, 
the literature produced by them- 
selves, about themselves and about 
those whom they know best. If 
literature is the expression of the 
fundamental social and spiritual 
consciousness of a people, the work- 
ing of the Negro spirit must be 
studied first-hand. The white author, 
however honest in his intentions, is 
after all an observer to whom only 
the “ outside’’ view is possible. For 
the inside view we must go to the 
people themselves who are best fitt- 
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ed to express and explain the innate 
aspirations of their race. By Negro 
literature therefore we mean the lit- 
erature produced by the coloured 
writers of America—writers who 
have mirrored in true colours their 
sorrows and their sufferings, their 
hopes and their aspirations. 
Before we proceed to an examina- 
tion—necessarily limited—of the 
different literary forms which the 
Negro authors have tackled with 
distinction, it would be well to notice 
some general characteristics of Negro 
writing. Firstly, and contrary to 
common expectation, the Negro 
literary tradition extends over more 
than a century and ahalf. Second- 
ly, the tendency has been to reject 
the stereotyped presentation of the 
Negro character. Thirdly, as may 
naturally be expected of the litera- 
ture of a people politically and 
socially suppressed and exploited, 
struggle for existence is the dominat- 
ing theme. And finally, again as is to 
be expected of a long-suffering peo- 
ple, there is to be perceived a strain 
of stoical resignation running side 
by side with the chafing and the in- 
ward promptings towards freedom 
and liberty. While in the field of 
folklore this last aspect gives to 
expression an extremely poignant 
emotional note, in more formalised 
and popular types of literary expres- 
sion it brings in a strain of propa- 
ganda—sometimes subtle and some- 
times militant and aggressive. On 
the whole it is no derogation to say 
that the bulk of Negro literature 
throbs with a purpose that enriches 


it with pulsating lize and that that 
purpose is the common “racial” 
cause. Negro literature is meaning- 
less without the psychological back- 
ground of that purzose, and it is as 
an expression of the bitter struggle 
of a people for common human 
equality in the social fabric of Ame- 
rica, tor democratic freedom in the 
world of the futrre, that Negro 
literature has chief significance for 
the outside world. 

The 150 years of Negro literary 
tradition naturally divides itself into 
two periods. Before the browns were 
granted freedom, the dominating 
motive behind Negro writing was 
invariably the figh- against slavery. 
And after slavery was abolished the 
centr2 of emphasis gradually shifted 
towards an increasingly insistent 
demand for the rights and respons- 
ibilities of citizenship in the demo- 
cratic life of the country. During 
slavery the Negroes produced a 
surprising body of anti-slavery litera- 
ture. Expression then was not con- 
fined to the printec word. The forties 
and the fifties of the last century 
abounded in stories of fugitive slaves 
—sometimes auto viographical—and 
provided ammuniczion for the anti- 
slavery arsenal. The ancestry of 
the well-known Cucle Toms Cabin 


includes these fugitive narratives. ` 


Whik a body of literature was being 
produced in the North under aboli- 
tionist sponsorship, the South was 
busy weaving the folk-songs and the 
“ spirituals, ” on cotton and tobacco 
planzations, in field and factory, in 
“slave rows” anc dank rooms. The 


oe 
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Negro folk-song and spiritual, trans- 
muting experience into authentic 
poetry, tell of long tribulation and 
persistent faith in the future, sym- 
bolic, indirect, but unmistakable. 
They constitute the finest contribu- 
tion of the Negro to American litera- 
ture and the claim has been allowed 
without question. 

But the Negro creative imagina- 
tion has encompassed all literary 
forms. Though due to social dis- 
abilities his composition ordinarily 
does not achieve the phenomenal 
successes on the market which white 
productions often do, the Negro’s 
has been a voice claiming in recent 
years more attention than patronis- 
ing sympathy—a fact which in itself 
is proof of his literary competence. 
In the field of the novel as of the 
short story and biography, in the 
sphere of poetry as in that of drama, 
in the realm of the essay as in that 
of the literature of the day like 


journalism and open propaganda, ` 


the Negro has proved his worth. It 
would be an interesting experiment 
to release the composition of a Negro 
author anonymously and notice the 
market reaction. What the result 
would be is proved by the enthu- 
siasm with which the well-known 
Negro short-story writer’s Chesnutt’s 
earlier writings were greeted, though 
the reasons for their anonymous 
publication were entirely different. 
The Negro author has risen against 
great odds and today can stand 
shoulder to shoulder with his white 
brothers. 

It is an interesting item of history 
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that the first Negro poet should have 
been writing even when slaves were 
still being imported and that the 
second Negro poet should have been 
a lady. Jupiter Hammon, a Long 
Island slave who published his poem 
in 1760 was the first Negro poct, 
and Phyllis Wheatley (1753-1784 ) 
the second. Both were greatly 
influenced by the religious move- 
ments of their time. Hammon died 
in 1800 and twenty-nine years later 
appeared The Hope of Liberty by 
George Horton, who was the first 
slave poet openly to protest against 
his status and treatment. From 
1840 up to the Civil War anti-slav- 
ery propaganda was at its height 
and the Negro poets used poetry 
more or less as a vehicle for pro- 
paganda. A number of poets sprang 
to fame, the prominent among whom 
are Daniel Payne, Charles L. Reason, 
George B. Vashon, Elymas Payson 
Rogers, E. W. Harper, James Bell 
and James Whitfield. In their pro- 
test against slavery they wrote with 
genuine passion though in thei- 
anxiety to refute the accusation of 
intrinsic difference and inferiority 
they followed their American and 
English models rather too closely. 
Yet with scorn and denunciation 
they demanded democracy. For 
them poetry had no use except as 
a hammer that would unshackic 
their enchained brothers. This 
remained so until after the Civi: 
War when they turned Negro ex- 
perience into channels other thar 
anti-slavery argument. 

Negro poetry of the Reconstruc. 
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tion Period and of the closing years 
of the last century shows interesting 
developments. The poet was con- 
fronted with the false picture of his 
people presented by his white fellow 
poets, whose creations were more or 
less analogues of the contemporary 
“stage Irishmen” of the English 
writers about Ireland and the 
“Babus” of the Anglo-Indian 
literary tradition. In order to undo 
this literary mischief the Negro 
poets followed a twofold course : 
(x) They denied the stereotype by 
creating its antithesis and (2) they 
deepened the delineation of the 
Negro character by.a detailed, care- 
ful and sympathetic portrayal. 
Albery Whitman and Paul Laurence 
Dunbar represent these two tendenc- 
ies. While the former in his Net a 
Man and Yet a Man swung the 
pendulum to the opposite extreme 
the latter substituted for the 
pathetic and comic posters intimate 
and sympathetic portrayals. Dun- 
bar’s isa great name in the Negro 
poetic tradition, net merely for his 
close insight into Negro life but for 
his dialect pastoral poetry which 
earned for him the recognition that 
he was the first Negro poet “to feel 
the Negro life esthetically and ex- 
press it lyrically.” Dunbar had 
many imitators and his subtle pzo- 
test against the unjust treatment of 
his race gradually deepened irto 
bitterness in poets who followed, 
particularly after the wide-spread 
disenfranchisement and the increas- 
ing violence the Negroes met with 
during the first decades of this cen- 
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tury. W. E. B. DuBois, though not 
primarily a poet, expresses his burn- 
ing hatred of racial injustice in such 
well-known pieces as “ A Litany at 
Atlanta.” 

To attempt an escape from an 
unhappy present is but a tendency 
of human nature and the first dec- 
ades oZ the present century showed 
a class of poets who detached them- 
selves from the hurly-burly of life. 
The escapist tendency was, however, 
only 2 transitiona. phase as the 
experiments in fresh ways of ap- 
proach and expression of poets like 
James Weldon Johnson prove. The 
movemant from rhetorical defence 
to genuine lyricism, from conven- 
tional Cialect to dramatic depiction 
(evidenced clearly in God’s Trom- 
bones ) in the language of the people 
brought literature end life closer 
together and made Negro literature 
the sensitive barometer of Negro 
social lize. With the changes which 
the first World War produced, Geor- 
gia Douglass Johnson and Angelina 
Grimké showed in their poetry a 
more vigorous social awareness. In 
addition to this, the New Poetry 
movement did muck. to repudiate 
the sentimental and the false op- 
timistic note of the 2arlier genera- 
tion. Claude McKay in his Harlem 
Shadows (1922), Couatee Cullen in 


his Colour (1925) and Langston 


Hughes and Anna Bontemps in their 
rumerous collections supported the 
New Negro Movement. All these 
were the accredited exponents of a 
poetic renaissance. The genuine- 
ness of their passion aad the fecund- 
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ity of their expression, coupled with 
the versatile technical mastery which 
each of them displayed, must give 
these Negro poets an honourable 
place in the gallery of world’s poets. 
The names of Frank Marshall Davis, 
Richard Wright, M. B. Tolson and 
Robert Hayden are mentioned often 
as .bright promises for the future. 
Radical protest against inhumanity 
and injustice is the central theme 
again. Davis’s I Am the American 
Negro (1937) and Hayden’s Heart 
Shape in the Dusi are outstanding 
poetical publications. Protest has 
been the key-note throughout, 
though in the rare folk-songs and the 
spirituals the immediacies of the 
painful present are left far behind, 
reaching out towards what may be 
called spiritual ilumination.. Philo- 
sophical value apart, the Negro 
poetic tradition—richer than other 
forms of his literary expression— 
affords convincing expression to all 
what being a Negro in America has 
meant and still means. The Negro 
poets need no better warrant or 
justification. 

The Negro achievement in the 
field of the novel is not less remark- 
able. The same general features of 
motive and the same variations of 
tone and tendency are observable 
here also. William Wells Brown’s 


Clotel published in 1853 was the first - 


Negro novel. It was franker than 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin on the subject of 
miscegenation in the South. It was 
followed six years later by Delany’s 
Blake or The Huts of America. But 
it was not till 18902, when Frances 


Harpers Iola Leroy or Shadows 
Uplifted was published, that the 
Negro novel started on its tri- 
umphant career. The complications 
due to miscegenation and the suffer- 
ing which it meant to the victims 
form the central theme in a very 
large number of novels which 
followed until Charles Chesnutt 
opened the field of social analysis 
and criticism in such.of his best 
known novels as The Marrow of 
Tradition (1901) and The Colonel’s 
Dream (1906). Chesnutt’s insight 
into social realities and his capacity 
to combine criticism with an inter- 
esting narrative were equalled by 
W. E. B. DuBois, whose trenchant 
discussion of the many political, 
economic and educational problems 
of the South won immediate recogni- 
tion for his novels like The Quest of 
the Silvey Fleece (1911) and The 
Dark Princess (1928). DuBois is 
an unsparing critic and his mordant 
attacks are levelled impartially 
against the American treatment of 
the Negroes and the Negroes’ own 
weaknesses. James Weldon John- 
son’s Autobiography of an Ex- 
Coloured Man (1912) heralded the 
portrayal of Southern rural life just 
as Walter White’s Five in the Flint 
is symptomatic of a type of novel 
that could do without lynching 
as a dominant feature. Yet the 
latter, depicted ambitious and 
successful lives leading gradually 
and indirectly towards a more sym- 
pathetic delineation of the Negro 
middle classes. Miss Fauset’s Comedy, 
American Style (1933) is a tragic 
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story of colour prejudice. Nella 
Larcen’s Passing pictures upper- 
class Negroes while Rudolph Fisher’s 
The Walls of Jericho, a pioneer social 
comedy, provides an intimate, intelli- 
gent, but satirical account of Harlem. 
The Conjure Man Dies (1932) is the 
first Negro detective novel. Langston 
Hughes’s Not Without Laughter is 
only less remarkable than Richard 
Wright’s Native Son (1940). Both, 
most discussed Negro novels, are 
specimens of social realism. The 
story of the frustration of the kuman 
personality under the pressure of a 
cramping social environment is here 
told with great power. 

The above brief references to some 
of the outstanding Negro novels can 
give us an idea of the scope and the 
variety which that literary form 
has achieved. The Negro novel has 
really proved itself what a novel is 
expected to be—an exploration of 
life. The same has to be said about 
the developments in other branches 
of literature, such as the short-storv, 
drama, biography and essays. Out- 
standing, and indeed comparable tc 


the best that other races and litera- 
tures have produced, have been the 
Negro contributicns in all these 
departments. 

The story of Negro literature can- 
not be compressed within the limits 
of an article. It is too rich for that. 
If any criticism of Negro literature 
was to be made at all and that of a 
general nature, it might be said that 
the Negro writers generally err on 
the side of exuberance in expression 
rather than on the side of restraint. 
Yet if we would know the sufferings 
and the struggles of a people aspiring 
for equality and democracy, we can 
turn to the story of their literature 
to feel the throb of life. From the 
whole body of their writing rises a 
concerted single cry—the cry for real 
liberty. India can read many of her 
own thoughts and inchoate longings 
there. Literature may be the balm 
of hurt minds but it can also be the 
trumpet call to duty and to action. 
To which category Negro literature 
belongs need not be stated. Can- 
not our India’s many literatures 
read a lesson here? 

V. M. INAMDAR 


wey Meth tee 


MAN AND THE STATE 


[We agree with Mr. J. D. Beresford in repudiating the termitary as a fit 
model for human society. But the choice is not necessarily between regimenta- 
tion superimposed and the glaring maladjustments and injustices of the present 
“democratic” régime. If assent to the former is a betrayal of the reasoning 
wind of man, acquiescence in the latter is no less treason to his very soul. The 
difference is wide between automatism as puppets of the state and the 
deliberate sacrifice, by mutual consent, of freedom to exploit the weaker 
members of society. It is not true asceticism but Hatha-Yoga that mortifies the 
body, as if that ever yet had led to the unfoldment of man’s spiritual powers! 
We need not fear that physical well-being can ever permanently lull to sleep 
the ‘ divine discontent ” implanted in every human breast, that goads man 


on to mental, moral, spiritual heights.—Eb. ] 


The consideration of what may 
be the general trend of post-war 
reconstruction is increasingly occu- 
pying the thoughts of the peoples 
of Great Britain and America as the 
failing dynamism of the Axis Powers 
brings the prospect of peace within 
almost calculable distance; and, in 
England at least, there is a very 
noticeable tide of opinion setting 
against the current of what is general- 
ly intended by the idea of Democracy. 
The vast disorders of the past four 
years have produced a natural re- 
action in favour of the ideal of a 
strictly managed world, of inter- 
national federation and of a national 
government that is not at the mercy 
of a majority vote. For more than 
a generation there has been growing 
criticism of the unconstructiveness 
and waste of time characteristic of 
the Party System which, at times of 
great emergency, is temporarily put 
out of action. And it is certainly 
logical to ask why, if unity is so 
necessary when the State is in danger, 


the same principle will not best serve 
us in the direction of our affairs 
when we are no longer threatened 
from without. 

The plain answer to that is that 
although the implementing of a single 
will would unquestionably benefit 
the people, that single will is only 
expressed when there is a vital 
cause that we all share. Once we 
are released from the opposition of 
a common enemy, we shall again be 
split into the two main parties tha! 
represent Capital and Labour, witk 
the mass of the comparatively inert 
middle-classes in favour of maintain- 
ing an individualist society glorified 
by along tradition whose watchword 
has always been “Freedom,” For 
this difficulty, democracy has no solu- 
tion. All it offers is a recurrent 
swing from right to left and back 
again, something gained here for 
Labour, something done there io 
buttress the fortress of Capital. The 
tendency may be towards State 
Ownership, but the essential problein 
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is not resolved, nor would be even 
by a revolution. 

Wherefore, with such models be- 
fore us as those set by the U.S.S.R., 
Nazi Germany, and Fascist Italy, 
models of organisation and unifica- 
tion under a control that is not 
dependent upon the whims and 
uncertainties of an electorate, the 
serious sociologist is becoming more 
and more impressed with the im- 
mense advantages offered by some 
form of Totalitarianism. That may 
seem a strange result of a war 
nominally waged in the defence of 
Democracy, by, in the first instance, 
Great Britain, France and the U.S.A., 
but we have had to change many of 
our most cherished opinions since 
we entered into an alliance with 
Russia ; and we may have to change 
many .others when it comes to the 
resettlement of Europe. 

And there is a very weighty psy- 
chological argument to be taken 
into account when we come to a 
consideration of a collectivist as 
opposed to an individualist form of 
government. The most noticeable 
characteristic of mankind in the mass 
is its inertia. The average human 
animal when it thinks at all, thinks 
indolently, and almost exclusively. 
along the lines made familiar by 
experience. A man or a woman 
may be physically active, an excellent 
worker at a set job, because it is the 
particular thing that he or she can 
do, and maybe take a pride in doing ; 
but it needs an exhausting and 
uncongenial mental effort to under- 
take the thinking out of new assump- 
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tions. The fear of the unknown 
thing is an influence that decides the 
beliefs of most of us. Safety, it 
seems. is most easily found in the 
familiar. 


An instance of this attitude that 
is relevant and symptomatic in the 
present connexion is to be found in 
religion. The congregations of the 
Churches rely trustingly on the 
direction of their priests. They like 
to be told exactly what they must 
believe, a sufficient explanation of 
the fast that among the Christian 
sects, Roman Catholicisra counts the 
greatest number of adherents. 
so much easier to depend upon a 
recognised authority than to make 
any examination of the grounds 
upon which that authority rests. 
Submission is more comfortable than 
revolt, and, in the history of the 
world, revolution comes only when 
the effects of submission have be- 
come unendurable. Even so, the 
effort to maintain a new way of life 
soon proves too great a burden and 
is followed by a relapse into the old 
habits of thought. It takes more 
than a social revolution permanently 
to disturb the cheracteristic inertia 
of the people, and we have had an 
exampk of this slow process of re- 
version at work in the U.S.S.R. 
during the years that have elapsed 
since the autumn of r917. Russian 
Communism at the present day 
differs m important particulars from 
that of Marx and Lenin. 

The plain deduction from this 
well-founded psychological assump- 
tion is that the people as a. whole 
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must be told what they are to do, 
and not consulted. Unless too great 
a strain is laid upon their concept of 
right, they will accept the dictation 
of a leader who knows his own mind 
and has a steady vision of the kind 
of society he desires to form. In its 
inception his policy must not diverge 
too startlingly from tradition, but 
in the course of the last half-century 
the general ideas of collectivism have 
been so widely preached and practis- 
ed that they would no longer be 
regarded as revolutionary in Great 
Britain. Given a leader with those 
indicated qualities of confidence and 
foresight, the British, and possibly 
later the American, people would 
follow him as a happy relief from 
the .alternative of attempting the 
unendurable effort of thinking on 
unfamiliar lines. There would nec- 
essarily be a party that would resist 
an innovation of this kind, because 
the members of it would be under 
the influence of thought habits 
derived from the democratic tradi- 
tion. But if the mass of the people 
were willing to follow the leader, 
foreseeing the economic benefits that 
would come to them and glad to 
undertake those functions under the 
new régime which they were natur- 
ally, fitted to perform, the resistant 
individualist minority would be 
faced with the alternatives of sub- 
mission or, in the Russian manner, 
liquidation. 

Let us therefore assume for the 
moment that by these means a 
relatively short cut might be found 
to the establishment of social con- 


ditions that would appear Utopian 
in contrast to the all-too-evident evils 
and abuses of an individualist, capit- 
alist society; and then go on tv 
enquire what might be the outcome 
of such a totalitarian government. 
We must further assume that the 
principles of this new rule would be 
adopted by all those nations that 
have influenced modern civilisation, 
for we are looking forward, now, to 
an era of world-wide peace controlled 
by united powers too compact to 
be threatened by any invasion of 
barbarism. And this era we look 
forward to is to be founded on the 
concept of justice and equality, its 
working based on the Fabian formula 
“to each according to his need, from 
each according to his ability.” And 
have not various designs for such a 
society been drawn for us again and 
again from the Republic of Plato to 
the Utopias of H. G. Wells? Is it 
possible that all that lies between 
us and the attainment of the earthly 
paradise is the task of imposing a 
new thought habit upon the peoples 
of the world? Or does this ideal of 
an ordered society conflict with some 
fundamental principle essential to 
man’s development ? 

We have seen it working in nature. 
In the hive and still more markedly 
in the termitary, the insects have 
achieved the perfect form of a 
collectivist society. Of the begin- 
nings of that voluntary association 
we know nothing. The principle 
was established and in full working 
order before the dawn of history. 
But it is at least conceivable that 
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our world-wide Utopia might be 
the first step towards the kind of 
specialised activity one finds among 
the termites. And if, after a few 
centuries, the ideal of the State as 
a unit had superseded individual 
` ambition, would not that mass iner- 
tia tend to produce the kind of 
automaton whose only happiness 
was to be found in the performance 
of his particular function? And 
once that stage reached, it becomes 
progressively easier to imagine the 
devolution of mankind, the retro- 
gression towards the perfected irsect 
community, static and self-sufficient. 

This is, of course, an absurd fore- 
cast of the distant future. There 
are many reasons why such a deter- 
mination of humanity is inherently 
impossible. Nevertheless the prin- 
ciple holds good, namely, that the 
surrender to habits, mental and 
physical, leads to automatism. How 
clearly this is realized as an essential 
truth is demonstrated by the meth- 
ods of every school of occult train- 
ing. The first thing a pupil has 
to learn is to change his conception 
of the space-time world, founded on 
the perceptions of the senses. In the 
Gourdieff school at Fontainebleau, 
one means of doing this was practised 
by various exercises designed to 
break down the habitual muscular 
reflexes, and bring the performance 
of every physical act into cen- 
sciousness. It is the principle, how- 
ever imperfectly understood and 
directed, of ascetism, the denial of 
ease and satisfaction to the phys- 
ical organism. Indeed, the way of 


spiritual progress seems to lie al- 
ways along the path of denying 
validity to sense im>ressions in order 
to develop the true knowing of the 
mind. And there is no greater or 
more difficult task that a man can 
undertake. 

For these reasons, now that the 
time is so near when we shall have 
to plaa our new society, it may be 
well tc apply a funcamental test by 
considering how far our plan tends 
to sacrifice the development of the 
indivicual to the purposes of the 
commcnweal. We must ask ourselves 
whether the ultimate purpose of 
our Utopia is to found a static,’ 
self-sufficient, world-wide collectivist 
State, in which every man and 
woman has an appointed task, with 
no ideal other than the service and 
maintenance of the community as a 
whole. It is such an appealing vision 
to the political icealist, such a 
satisfying contrast to the horrible 
disorder, injustice ¿nd inequalities 
of our present individualist, capit- 
alist society, such a lure to the 
philanthropist and altruist who 
earnestly desires the greatest happi- 
ness for the greatest number! How 
is it possible for any intelligent, 
generovs-minded men to disagree 
with a reformer of this kind, more 
particuiarly when he so confidently 
asserts that in those conditions 
mankind will be free to develop its 
mental and spiritua: qualities, and 
to rise to continually greater heights 
in the scale of evolution ? : 

Unfortunately, a study of the few 
thousand years of histcry of which 
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we have any comparatively certain 
record, aided by the observation of 
familiar life does not uphold that 
last assertion. Ease and security 
do not develop vitality in a nation 
orin an individual. There are many 
outstanding exceptions in the case 
of the individual. Some of the best 
work of the world in science and 
philosophy has been done by those 
who were not driven by economic 
necessity, or tempted by the desire 
for wealth. But we have to consider 
the mass of mankind, and we are 
confronted with the deduction that 
whatever the energy and the init- 
jative of the few, the general effect of 
this ease and security is to deepen 
the inertia that is our physical in- 
heritance. What inducement would 
there be for discovery and invention 
in a perfectly ordered world, except 
to satisfy a personal curiosity,—a 
taste that the community would 
almost certainly discourage? Was 
it not the exuberance of inventions 
and discoveries that led mankind into 
the miseries of world war? 

This does not mean that we should 
cease to think and work for the wel- 
fare of mankind, since that is one of 
the means of our enlightenment. 
But it does mean that the ideal of 
Totalitarian government is a false 
one, using a wrong method to obtain 
—as a wrong method inevitably 
must do—wrongends, All forms of 
drill and regimentation are directed 
towards the making of automatons, 
the :development of conditioned 


That cannot happen. 


reflexes and habits, physical and 
mental, the enslavement of mankind 
to fulfil a present purpose strictly 
confined to material well-being. 
It isn’t in the 
scheme of the universe. It is a ne- 
gation of that law of progress which 
is ultimately not physical but 
spiritual. Nevertheless, in this age 
of ours, in which the machine has 
been set up as an idol for worship, 
the idea has taken a strong hold on 
the minds of many political leaders, 
who have recognised in that inertia 
of the people a characteristic that 
may be used in the building of 
a world state in which the activity 
of the individual would be confined 
to the exercise of one particular 
function. 

What is the alternative? Can we 
assume that it is not good for man 
to make the world too comfortable 
a habitation, a place in which he can 
be content to live out his span of 
life without any anxiety for the 
future? That is only a partial truth. 
We are compelled by some inspiring 
urgency to relieve distress, but it is 
not enough to bring temporary ease 
and satisfaction to the suffering and 
oppressed. We have, also, to do 
whatever in us lies to help everyman 
escape from that compulsion of 
habit which will leave him contented 
with his present state. If mankind 
is trained to the worship of the 
wheel, how can he ever hope to 
escape from it ? 

J. D. BERESFORD 


THE SPRING OF INDIAN ART 


[The following essay by Shrimati G. Sumati Taranath, B.A., L.T., isa 
defence of tke lofty æsthetic theory of zhe ancient East, a tacit challenge to the 
modern Western art with its appeal primarily to the emotions.—Ep. } l 


The urge of everyone is towards 
unbroken bliss or Ananda and God 
as such is conceived as eternal joy— 
Sat-Chit-Ananda, Akhandananda anc 
so on. 

If Ananda is the instinctive urge 
of every being, what is it that feels 
that urge? It is the mind, but for 
which it would be impossible tc 
sense and record pleasures ( Bhega ). 

In India the Ancients analysed 
the mind into Chitta, Mana, Buddhe 
and Ahankara. Chitta is the repos- 
itory or home of the first cognates 
that arise as the result of natural 
environment and previous Samskaras 
(subtle impressions of the past). 
This then is memory or the retentive 
faculty of the various cognates that 
gives rise to our likes and dislikes, 
which in a more developed form are 
emotions. Chitta therefore is the 
centre of emotions which on the 
lower plane leads to gross likes and 
dislikes ; but on the higher plane it 
expresses itself in a more subtle form 
as art. It is emotion therefore that 
is the mother of all arts. Chitta 
being then the originator and the 
recorder of experiences, the Tantric 
School gave the name Chit to the 
Cosmic Energy, God or the Divine 
Mother from which all else evolved. 

Mana is the focussing faculty 
which helps one to convert mere 
sight into observation and hearing 


into listening. It is, ia other words, 
the attentive faculty which facil- 
itates the conceniraticn and medita- 
tion that are very necessary in the 
process of realisation of Ananda. 
And Ahankdara is the assertion of 
one’s conviction of Truth. 

As already stated, the urge of man 
is towards Ananda (endless joy) in 
Kriya faction) and Pratikriyd ( re- 
action}. And, to attain this end, 
there must be harmonious devel- 
opment of Chitta, Mana, Buddhi 
and Ahankara—the Antahkavana 
Chatusitaya, as they are called. 

Ar, therefore, is not merely the 
perception of external influences ; 
not tae gross that is feit by the outer 
senses alone. Art is that which 
reveals to the Antatkarana Chatush- 
taya or the Inner Eye that which the 
great Shankara calls Samarasa- 
Spandhana or Harmony. Art then 
cannot be only a reproduction of what 
is perceived outside in Nature: it ts 
more a reprozection of “ That” within. 

Indien art is catezorised as Sadha- 
na-Kala and Siddha-Kala. The form- 
er hes its origin in the desire of 
the Ehakta (devotee) to symbolise 
certain convictions or ideals of his. 
A Sadshaka—a mar incessantly on 
the onward path—often finds it 
impossible to concertrate on abstract 
ideals. He therefore consciously at- 
tempts to symbolise those in certain 
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forms—Pratika, as they are called. 
But the Pratika itself may be lost 
sight .of and therefore he finds the 
necessity of further converting it 
into a grosser form or Pratimda. 
When an image is looked at, there- 
fore, it may at times seem absurd 
and even unnatural. But one must 
remember that it is not a mere 
portrait of anything seen in nature: 
the image is often the interpretation 
of the deeper and subtler nature 
as symbolised in the artist’s mind. 
Pratim& is more subjective than 
objective: a result more of expe- 
rience than of experiment. 

Now passing on to Siddha-Kala or 
perfected art, it does not consciously 
set up landmarks for its expression. 
Unlike Sadhana-Kala, Siddha-Kala is 
a spontaneous projection and not a 
laboured production. Here the piece 
of art is not reasoned but reasonable. 
It emanates only from the mind of 
the artist or Sérvabhauma who is the 
master of circumstances and who has 
transcended the very faculties of 
the mind, the Chitta~-Mana-Buddhi- 


Ahankava. The Siddha-Kala there- 
fore is characteristic of Madhumati 
( essential wisdom, the expression of 
which is ever sweet ), Madhu-pratika 


_ (essential forms that are to serve 


as explanations for the benefit of 
devotees and followers) and Vishoka 
( eternal bliss ). 

Art for the Saédhaka is a psycholog- 
ical necessity whereas for the Siddha 
it is only a Leela (play), an efful- 
gence from within. In the former 
the ideal is knowledge, for the 
Sadhaka’s own benefit, while in the 
latter, art is but the expression of 
the realisation of the inner “I.” 
The Sadhana-Kalé is an attempt to 
lead to the Godhead: the Siddha- 
Kala is an expression of Godhood. 
The best arts of India mostly belong 
to the latter type. 

In both of these kinds of art, the 
motive is similar. The Sédhana- 
Kala is an attempt to realise God: 


. the Siddha-Kalé is to reveal God. 


Therein is the fountain-head or the 
spring from which originates all Kalë 
or Art. 


G. SUMATI TARANATH 


IS PROPAGANDA LEGITIMATE? 


Editorial condemnation of propa- 
ganda as beneath the dignity of self- 
respecting national governments ap- 
pears in The Nineteenth Century and 
After for March 1944. Writing on 
“Europe and the Moral Law,” the 
Editor denounces propaganda as a 


sure sign ‘‘either of deep-seated weak- 
ness...or of arrogant power bent on 
illegitimate conquest and employing 
propaganda to conceal this purpose 
and to bully, wheedle, cajole, deceive 


the prospective victim into pliancy or 
submission.” Honest news and plain 
explanatory broadcasts are useful in 
promoting understanding, whether in 
time of peace or war. But propaganda 
undermines prestige. 


A good, well-established and legitimate 
political order can allow the truth about 
itself to speak for itself. It does not require 
advertisement. Propaganda—which is but 
advertising—is unworthy of a great nation. 
It is an implicit denial of the moral law-— 
truth need not be advertised if it is truth, 
nor need justice be advertised if justice is 
done. Š 


LITHUANIAN LEGENDS AND FAIRY-TALES 


{ Ernest John Harrison adds interestingly here to the picture that he gave 
us in “Lithuania: Land of the Gods” in our A.1gust 1943 issne. The mythology 
of Lithuania echoes world-wide traditions in its fables of giants and metempsy- 
chosis and in seeing nature as “made up entirely of living and animate forces.” 
Many a fabulous statement contains fact and truth, however veiled in allegory 


or overgrown with popular fancy.—Ep. ] 


In a previous article I tried to 
give readers of THE ARYAN PATH 
some idea of the religious beliefs of 
the early Lithuanians, including a 
necessarily brief and an incomplete 
review of Lithuanian mythology, 
and in passing an attempt was 
made to trace an analogy between 
the Lithuanian and the Indian 
traditions. It was suggested that 
evidence of spiritual and ideological 
affinities could be found in the 
resemblance which the Lithuanian 
language oi today bears to the 
ancient Sanskrit. The purpose of 
the present article is less ambitious ; 
it is to reveal other phases of 
Lithuanian character through the 
medium of popular legends and 
fairy-tales of which, too, there is no 
dearth in Lithuania. And again, the 
space at my disposal will permit of 
only a superficial handling of a 
subject which, for anything like 
exhaustive presentation, wculd re- 
quire a volume to itself. 

In my earlier article I spoke about 
the King of the Lithuanian Olympus, 
Perkunas, God of Thunder, and of 
the distinctiveness of the Lithuanian 
myths of the Sun and Moon, in 
which the Sun is feminine and the 
spouse of the Moon, which is always 


masculine. But according to anothe-: 
very old conception, the entire 
heaven with its constellations is 
incarnated in the person of a single 
divinity, Karaluné. the Goddess of 
Light. represented as a beautiful 
virgin whose head is adorned with & 
sun. She wears a mantle sprinklec 
with stars and closed at the shoulders 
with 2 moon. Her smile is the dawn. 
When it rains whilst the sun shines, 
Karaluné weeps. The palace of the 
Sun is in the East, in that country 
whith2r the souls of the virtuous 
returr to enjoy eternal felicity. 
Auśriné, star of morning, and Vaka- 
riné, star of evening, ignite the fires 
of the sun, carry water to the 
Goddess for her bath and prepare 
her bed. There was also a god 
named Vejopatis, or Lord of the 
Wind. This god appears in the 
Rig-V2da, under the name of Vayu, 
presurned to be etymologically rela- 
ted to the Lithuanian Véjas, wind, 
and <> the Greek. Aiolos or Eole. 
There was among the denizens of 
the Li:huanian Panzheon an Audras, 
God of the Storm and Tempest 
(audras means tempest in Lithuani- 
an) ard a Bangpitis, God of the 
Waves ( banga mears wave and pitis 
to blow). ‘It is worthy of note, as 
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exemplifying the veneration in which 
all natural phenomena were held by 
the ancient Lithuanians, that the 
many other divinities who repre- 
sented and protected the activity of 
man'were subordinated to the gods 
of nature. Thus it came about that 
Lithuanian mythology is charac- 
terized by so distinctive an animism 
which nowhere among other primi- 
tive mythologies is so universal and 
sustained as among the Lithuanians 
who closely attach religious sym- 
bolism to mythical personification. 
If, as they imagined, nature was 
made up entirely of living and 
animate forces, each inert material 
object was but an envelope for a 
hidden life and even sometimes the 
sign. of punishment. For example, 
the little flints which are present in 
sand were regarded as the breasts of 
Laumé, a malicious spirit punished 
by the deity for her amours with a 
handsome young man. The rainbow 
was merely the belt of this same 
Laumé (Laumés juosta). This ten- 
dency to allegory was so powerful 
that it is difficult, when studying 
Lithuanian mythology, to distinguish 
that which belongs to symbolism 
from that which relates to per- 
sonification. 

The ancient Lithuanians believed 
in good and evil spirits. One of the 
latter category, named Giltiné, was 
the cause of death in which we 
should not see a natural or necessary 
phenomenon. Another named Aitva- 
ras, represented in the form of a 
flying serpent, bore riches to those 
whom it favoured, since everybody 





knows that wealth is not always the 
fruit of a laborious and an econom- 
ical life. The devil, known under 
various forms ( velnius, kipsas, etc. ) 
was incessantly pursued by Per- 
kunas, who tried to overtake him in 
order to strike him with a thunder- 
bolt. Naturally the Lithuanian did 
not neglect the cult of the dead. 
Says Mickiewicz: “ The cult of the 
dead is common to the- Lithuanians 
as to other peoples of antiquity, but 
nowhere has it remained more deeply 
rooted and so pure as in this race.” 

It has been more than once 
observed that the Lithuanians are 
particularly sensitive to telepathic 
phenomena. Perhaps, as Salkauskis, 
a Lithuanian authority, opines, this 
may be accounted for by their fidelity 
to ancestor worship. Their popular 
literature is rich in tales of the 
life led by souls after death (in 
Lithuanian ‘‘ vélé’’ means a spirit, 
a ghostly being, a spectre, etc.) The 
idea of metempsychosis was not 
foreign to the ancient Lithuanians. 
According to this belief, the souls 
of the best developed passed into 
heaven by the Milky Way, and the 
seat of those privileged beings was 
located amongst the stars north of 
the Milky Way. When a man was 
born a new star always appeared on 
the horizon. The stars of children 
or of men who would not live long 
were very small and lasted only a 
few years in the sky. The stars of 
men who died a violent death were 
the shooting stars, whilst the fixed 
stars were attached to the destinies 
of gods and heroes. 
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Legends of giants are as common 
in Lithuania as they are among 
all Indo-European peoples. These 
gigantic forms, which many scholars 
have declared are the arbitrary 
creation of the popular imagination, 
will not seem surprising when we 
realize that according to their orig- 
inal signification, they give meaning 
to the irresistible strength of physical 
nature. In-the Lithuanian legend 
of Water and Wind, these are 
giants who devastate the earth. The 


peasant often believes that there 


actually was an epoch when giants 
of incredible strength and amazing 
size fought on the earth. “ Today,” 
say the peasants, “the earth is not 
as it was formerly; a curse hangs 
over it. Today the trees do not 
grow so high and the stones. are 
almost without life. But formerly 
rye grew as high as the vine. In 
olden times men were of greater 
stature, the trees extremely strong, 
and they bore such fruit as one can 
hardly describe. But afterwards all 
people became smaller and weaker 
from year to year, and we shall yet 
come to such a pass that men will 
be transformed into dwarfs and half 
a dozen will be required to lift a 
single straw. ” 

As a prelude to the following 
remarks on death and disposal of 
the dead, it should be stated that 
according to archæological evidence, 
although both earth burial and 
cremation were practised by the 
ancient Lithuanians, earth burial 
would seem to be of later date than 
cremation, which in hoary antiquity 
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was epparently regarded as alone 
pleasing to the gods. 

Good men, immediately after buri- 
al or cremation, proceeded direct to 
heaven, but the souls of evil men, 
and of those who died prematurely, 
entered into animals or trees, lakes 
and vivers, where they suffered 
eternel privation and hunger. If, 
however, thé gods were so to decree, 
any particular scul might tem- 
porarily quit its post mortem body, 
appear to relatives or strangers, and 
leave on the threshold or in the 
doorway some article buried or burnt 
with it, as a sign whereby the soul’s 
identity could be established. Then 
the soothsayers and augurs could 
ascertain from the soul what it 
required for its salvation. But the 
souls of the godless, murderers and 
other 2vil-doers, went to hell, where 
they were subjected to ceaseless 
tormeats in expiation of their earthly 
misdeeds. 

The ancient Lithaanians attached 
the utmost imporiance to minute 
observance of funeral rites, for it was 
believed that negligence in this 
regard would inevitably provoke the 
vengeence not only of the gods but 
also of the disembodied spirit of the 
deceas2d, which might damage the 
offender’s crops, cattle and other 
possessions, besides terrifying him 
at night with loud wailing and 
lamentation and other unearthly 
noises. The soul af an uninterred 
person could suffer irom hunger and 
thirst like the living, and in order 
to plecate an angry spirit and to 
minister to its material needs it 
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was the custom of the deceased’s 
relatives, at the beginning of a meal, 
to scatter the first morsels of food 
and to sprinkle drink upon the 
ground. 

Even for the good the way to hea- 
ven was far from easy. To reach the 
desired goal the soul had to scale a 
lofty and forbidding mountain, and 

-so, to facilitate this arduous task, 
when burning a corpse the mourners 
were wont to cast into the flames the 
claws of a fox or a lynx, and often 
before death the dying person would 
allow his nails to grow so that after 
his demise he could more easily 
cling with hands and feet to the 
rocks and crags obstructing his 
painful ascent! Nor was this all. 
At the foot of the mountain reclined 
a frightful monster which with a 
swish of its gigantic tail would sweep 
the wrong-doer into oblivion like 
autumn leaves before a hurricane. 
Tt was far more difficult for the 
souls of the rich than for those of 
the poor and needy to climb this 
mountain. On the summit amid 
the clouds dwelt the supreme deity 
Perkunas, who granted eternal rest 
and bliss to the deserving, but 
condemned the bad to eternal 
punishment. 


Countless legends and folk stories 


have gathered around the popular 
belief that every year a single fern 
blooms and that untold wealth and 
knowledge await the lucky mortal 
who finds this flower on St. John’s 
Eve. The following are charac- 
teristic. A certain youth grew ferns 
in his garden and every St. John’s 
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Eve used to watch for them to 
bloom, but never succeeded because 
the devil was always too quick for 
him and would seize and carry ofi 
the flower before him. Then an old 
woman advised him to spread a 
white cloth in front of the fern-bed, 
set a lighted candle upon it, and fix 
his gaze unflinchingly upon the ferns 
and nowhere else until they flowered. 
On the following St. John’s Eve the 
youth obeyed these injunctions and 
took up his lonely vigil. Soon all 
sorts of hobgoblins and apparitions 
began to torment him. At one time 
a spectral hound with bared fangs 
would snarl at him; then serpents 
and lizards in a writhing mass would 
suddenly appear ; or a gigantic bear 
would menace him. But the youth, 
remembering the old woman’s coun- 
sel, never removed his eyes from the 
fern-bed, and the spectral forms, 
seeing that he was not afraid of 
them, vanished. And then he noticed 
a huge black cat which, emerging 
from the garret of his cottage, crept 
along the tiles and leapt straight on 
to the pot in which the candle 
was inserted. The youth could not 
restrain himself and waving his 
hand at the cat tried to frighten it 
off. Simultaneously the ferns blos- 
omed, a flower rolled on to the 
extended cloth, and an owl, darting 
forward, seized it and bore it off. 
An outburst of fiendish laughter 
seemed to assail the ill-starred youth 
from all sides, and he was again left 
without the fern flower. 

A man was making. his way 
through a wood at midnight on St. 
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John’s Eve. He was wearing bast 
shoes. ‘In due course he reached a 
bed of ferns and as he was wading 
through it a fern blossomed, broke 
away from its stem and, unknown 
to the pedestrian, became entangled 
in his shoe-laces. In a flash he 
knew everything—what was happen- 
ing at that moment in the world and 
what his folk at home were doing. 
The vast mjneral riches hidden in 
the bowels of the earth were revealed 
to him. As he pursued his journey 
he grew weary, and sitting down to 
rest removed his shoes. As he did 
so the fern flower which had caught 
in one of his laces fell to the ground, 
and instantaneously his short-lived 
wisdom melted away as swiftly as it 
had come to him. 

The distinguished Lithuanian writ- 
er Krévé-Mickevicius has effectively 
embodied many of these popular 
beliefs in his long dramatic poem 


Sarunas, Duke of the Land of Song, — 


picturing early medieval Lithuania. 
In the prologue to this work, one of 
the characters, a stripling named 
Kazys, tells how one 5t. John’s Eve 
his grandfather had set out from 
Geloviné, after inspecting his boat- 
nets. The season was just ater the 
change of the moon, and dusk had 
fallen. Suddenly on the roadside 
he saw a large iron chest full of 


gold. The lid was open and attached. 


to an alder tree, and on top lay 
coiled a small black dog. But the 
old man was no fool and knew 
better than to thrust his hand into 
the chest. Instead he used an oar 
he was .carrving, when down. came 
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the heavy lid with a crash and cut 
off the blade of the oar. And then 
the lid rose again as before. The 
old man repeated the experiment 
with the same resalt. Enraged at 
this he verbally consigned the chest 
and its contents to perdition, where- 
upon the black dog yelped, even the 
chest howled disma‘ly and was borne 
away as though by a whirlwind over 
the neighbouring Balynas hill, where 
it diseppeared. Diabolical laughter 
resounded on all sides, and half- 
dead with terror the old man ran 
all the way home. 

Ancther charactez, Petras, tells the 
legend of Sarunas. Sarunas is de- 
scribed as a ruler with what we today 
might call totalitarian tendencies. 
He. wanted to corquer the earth. 
But as he and kis people were 
pagans, God saw that if they sub- 
dued the world not a single church 
would remain. He therefore visited 
upon them a plague which event- 
ually wiped out the entire popula- 
tion. That is one reason, we are 
told, why so many human skulls 
are found today in the funeral 
mounds or barrows so numerous in 
Lithuenia! When zhe people began 
to sicken Sarunas ordered guns 
to be discharged at the sky, but the 
projectiles fell short. Then an old 
man supposed to be very wise told 
the king about one hill so lofty that 
it supported the regions below the 
heavens, whereupon Sarunas pre- 
pared to have his zanron dragged 
to the summit so that he could fire 
at God. But his mother and wife 
tried to persuade him to be baptised 
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instead of warring on God. This 
good advice so infuriated the 
monarch that he slew both his 
mother and his wife. When dying 
his mother cursed him so that he 
did not perish like the rest, but was 
turned into stone and condemned to 
sit in his palace in the centre of a 
hill until the crack of doom. Another 
version has it that on the eve of 
the world’s end Sarunas and his 
people will rise again, conquer the 
earth and massacre the Christians. 
On St. John’s Eve curious listeners 
have heard him groaning and asking 
when he will be able to sally forth. 
Already he has recovered the use of 
the upper part of his body, and 
only his legs are still petrified. For 
our own sake let us hope he will 
never entirely regain his powers of 
locomotion ! 

Lithuanian folklore associates a 
legendary King of Zemaitija (Samo- 
gitia) with the golden age of 
Lithuania. The palace or castle in 
which this ruler dwelt was built of 
iron and hung in the air. Another 
castle was situated in a marsh, and 
could be approached only by a leath- 
er bridge. When the king walked or 
rode over the bridge, it would roll 
itself'up behind him. He also pos- 
sessed a boat which navigated itself, 
and a chariot drawn by winged 
steeds or, alternatively, a double- 
headed eagle. During his reign 
every farmer could kill a fowl ora 
sheep and roast it for food on 
holidays. The king’s end came after 
all his knights had fallen round him 
in battle. As he heard the enemy 


approaching he stamped his foot 
upon the floor and the castle sank 
into the earth. In a hill at Kretinga 
there are said to be a giant and a 
smith. The smith forges swords 
from steel. When a sword is ready 
he hands it to the giant, who tests 
its strength. Hitherto this giant has 
broken every sword made by the 
smith. But when the smith can 
forge a weapon which, the giant 
cannot break, then the King of 
Zemaitija will return to rule over the 
country. 

From a veritable plethora of folk 
fairy-tales I have chosen “ Eglé, 
Queen of the Serpents ” ( Eglé zalciu 
karaliené) as perhaps most fan- 
cifully illustrating the Lithuanian 
love of personification. Exigencies of 
space have, of course, rendered dras- 
tic condensation unavoidable. 

Once upon .a time there was an 
old couple who had twelve sons and 
three daughters, the youngest and 
most beautiful of whom was named 
Eglé (Fir). One summer evening 
the three sisters went down to the 
sea to bathe, and when they emerged 
Eglé found a large snake coiled on 
the sleeve of her chemise. The 
eldest sister seized a stick and was 
about to drive the snake away when 
it raised its head and in a human 
voice said : ‘‘ Eglé, promise to marry 
me and I will go away of my 
own accord:”’ This request greatly 
distressed Eglé. How could she ever 
marry a snake? But the snake 
insisted and in the end Eglé was 
obliged to give her promise where- 
upon the snake uncoiled itself and 
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crawled swiftly away. Three days 
later a whole regiment of snakes 
invaded the farm-yard and from 
their ranks the so-called match- 
makers (pirSliat) were delegated to 
enter the house and clinch matters 
with Eglé’s parents. At first they 
resisted and even tried to foist the 
other two daughters upon the match- 
makers, but in vain, and finally Eglé, 
weeping bitterly, left her home with 
her reptile escort. On arrival at the 
beach they were met by a handsome 
young man who informed Eglé that 
he was none other than the snake 
which she kad found coiled on the 
sleeve of her chemise. Then the 
entire party repaired to a near-by 
island and from there descended 
underground beneath the sea to the 
domain of the serpents, of whom 
the handsome young man was king. 
Here in a magnificent palace their 
marriage took place amid prolenged 
festivities. Gradually Eglé grew rec- 
onciled to her new life and almost 
forgot her parents, brothers and 
sisters. She bore her consort three 
sons named respectively Azuolas 
(Oak), Uosis (Ash) and Berzas 
(Birch), and one daughtex named 
Drebulé (Aspen). One day at the end 
of nine years the oldest son Azuolas 
questioned his mother abcut her 
parents, brothers and sisters, and 
then she again remembered them, 
and was seized with the desire to 
see them all once more. The King 
of the Serpents fcr some time 
resisted her pleadings and made 
his consent conditional upon her 
discharging certain tasks which he 
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hoped would prove impossible but 
which, thanks to the advice of an 
old wise woman, she succeeded in 
performing. At last he consentea 
and himself escorted Eglé and her 
children to the seashore. Before 
parting from them he enjoined on 
them that on no account must 


their visit last longer than nine days. 


“When you return,” said he, 
“come with the children only to 
the shore and there summon me 
with these words :— 

‘ Zilvine, Zilvine ! 

If thou art alive, milk foam. 

If thou art dead, blood foam.’ 
’ “Then if you see milk foam ap- 
proaching the shore on the waves 
you will know I am still living, but 
if blood foam, that I have met my 
end. And you, children, I forbid 
you to let anybody know how to 
summon me. ” 

Eglé’s parents, brothers and sisters 
were overjoyed to see her, and the 
neighbours too flocked to the farm- 
house to hear the wonderful story ož 
her good fortune, so that the days 
simply flew by and it was almost 
time for her to return. Meanwhile, 
however, her brothers, sisters and 
parer.ts had been secretly discussing 
how to prevent her return, and for 
that purpose the brothers decided 
to try to ascertain from the children 
how her husband was to be sum- 
moned, so that they could call him 
first and despatch him with their 
scythes. The three sons bravely 
denied all knowledge, in spite of 
threats and beatings, but the young- 
est child Drebulé broke down when a 
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birch-rod was produced, and betray- 
ed her mother’s secret. The brothers 
forthwith proceeded to the beach, 
summoned the unsuspecting Serpent 
King, and cut him to pieces with 
their scythes. On the ninth day, 
as arranged, Eglé in her turn went 
to the beach with her children and 
called her husband with the stipulat- 
ed formula, when to her horror blood 
foam appeared on the surface of the 
sea and her husband’s voice proceed- 
ing from it in mournful tones told 
her: “Thy twelve brothers cut me 
to pieces with their scythes, and 
Drebulé, our best-beloved daughter, 
betrayed to them my invocation !” 
Eglé shed bitter tears and then, 
turning to her children, chanted :— 
“ Be thou transformed into an aspen ! 
May’st thou tremble day and night ! 
Let the rain drench thy face ! 
Let the wind visit thy head! 
You, my sons, stand like strong trees ! 
I, yout mother, shall remain a fir!” 
And as she spoke, so it happened : 
the oak, the ash and the birch are 
the strongest of all Lithuanian trees, 
and the aspen today, blown by the 


slightest breeze, at once begins to 
tremble. 

Lithuania is, par excellence, the 
land of amber, small particles of 
which can be found mingled with 
the sand on the shores of the Baltic. 
Scorning the scientific explanation 
of the formation down the ages of 
this highly-prized substance, for 
which Lithuania was famous even in 
the days of Tacitus, legend ascribes 
its origin to the action of Perkunas, 
the God of Thunder, who, wroth 
with the beautiful sea goddess 
Juraité for having so far demeaned 
herself as to fall in love with a 
mortal, the handsome young fisher- 
man Kastytis, slew the latter with 
his thunderbolts at the moment 
when the lovers were embracing, 
and simultaneously shattered into 
a myriad pieces Juraité’s amber 
palace in the ocean depths, so that 
the fragments were scattered far and 
wide over the Baltic shores. The 
famous Lithuanian national poet 
Maironis has made this legend the 
theme of a well-known poem. 

E. J. Harrison 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


KALIDASA’S “SAKUNTALA ” 


The story of Sakuntalé is taken 
by Kalidasa from an episode in the 
Mahabharata. The poet develops its 
possibilities and transmutes the theme 
by building up its meaning-structure 
so as to make it the vehicle cf a vision 
of life. The courtship which led on to 
the Gandharva marriage is elaborated ; 
the repudiation of the lady is explain- 
ed differently; and the nature and 
circumstances of the reunion are inter- 
preted on a different plane. The Curse 
motif with the Ring episode makes the 
difference vital. 

The seven Acts of the play would 
really be five if we could take.the first 
three as one composite First Act. To 
the poet the marriage is net the close 
of the love episode; rather is it the 
beginning. Its consequences are studied 
over a period of years in worlds far 
removed from the field of its first 
impulsation, under totally different 
conditions. This marriage, between 
two persons who belong to different 
stations in life, and concluded secretly, 
works like destiny through sorrow, 
frustration, humiliation and despair ; 
but fortunately to a happy end. 

The structure of the play is simple 
and it has a smooth continuous devel- 
opment. Every odd Act shows mezt- 
ing between the principal characters ; 
the even Acts prepare for it, showing 
separation and yearning. A significant 
aspect is the background-structure, 
one of nature and life on at least three 
planes of existence, each seemingly 
self-sufficient, with a special colour- 
character and behaviour mode and 


specie] laws of evaluation and judge- 
ment; each succeeding stage records 
a progression and the three together 
present a coherent view of an aspect of 
life. : 

To make this clearer: the first three 
Acts are set in the rermitage of Kanva 
Kasyapa. The Fourth is still sét there 
but is a consequential, a transitional 
Act; the Fifth is in an audience hall 
in the King’s palace. The sixth is 
worked out in heaven, at and about 
another hermitage. If life in the 
Kanvasram is a delighful idyl, the 
hermitage at the other end of the play 
is one of. deep and austere grandeur; | 
a lcpas-siddhi-sthanam ( place where 
perance attains fruition). If the 
atmosphere in the earlier scenes is one 
of youth and freedom and that of the 
court, one of Law and Duty, the 
atmosphere here is of fruition and ful- 
filment. A Sadrigarava shows up only 
in zhe Fourth Act in the fears of an 
Arasuya, and his shrill, disapproving 
tone is not heara till the Fifth Act is 
well on. 

Life in these two hermitages is, again, 
cortrasted with lfe in the capital city 
and in the palace of an earthly king. 
Benind and around all this throughout 
is the presence of Nature in closest 
sympathy, help-ul, suggesting hope 
ani creating an atmosphere prope? for 
eech stage. Childhood, youth andage; 
meidenhood, marriage and mother- 
hood; freedom law and justice; 
flower, fertilisation and fruit; dream, 
fect and wisdom; individual, society 
aad Dharma and other trinities of like 
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order and value are held up for con- 
templation. 


The caddish, cowardly conduct of the 
King in, the epic must have puzzled 
Kalidasa. He tries in this play to offer 
his explanation. A king of the Lunar 
race and one, moreover, called a 
Dharmatm4 even in the Mahabharata, 
could not have so lightly forgotten and 
so ill-treated a lady of Sakuntala’s 
quality.' So Kalidasa invents a curse 
to broad-base the events on plausibility. 
What does the King lose if he accepts 
her and where is the difficulty in doing 
so? There are two others in his palace 
already., Her beauty is exceptional 
and he can have her for the taking. 
But a real dilemma has arisen in his 
mind: he will be a Daratyagi (a 
deserter of his wife) on the one alter- 
native, or a Parastri-sparga Pamsulah 
(one polluted by the touch of another 
lady), on the other. How accept as his 
own one quick with child when he does 
not remember any relationship with 
her? He's tireless in the performance 
of duty, loves his subjects like a parent 
and would stretch a law to their benefit 
always. He is considerate to his 
women even when he has ceased to care 
for them; he never fails to behave as is 
proper to. his station, or to place, time 
and need. A sage like the great Kanva 
has sent 'the young lady to him and 
hermits the very embodiment of truth- 
fulness, bring her to hand over. She 
looks the picture of innocence. Every 
circumstance which could prompt ac- 
ceptance ‘js, therefore, present. Yet 
with all these, one fact must not be 
overlooked; he is not a Kämi (one 
given to love), he is a Vagin (one who 
is self-controlled). Nothing less than 
a curse could have worked such havoc. 
But neither Sakuntala nor Dusyanta 


knows of the curse, which makes the 
dramatic and emotional situation tense 
and destiny look hard. 


The circumstances leading to the 
curse and its terms are however, known 
to us. The poet grounds it in character 
and situation and in a default of duty. 
Durvasa is only the occasion, and a 
likely one, judging by his history and 
his temper. Any one else would do. 
If Fate is at work, it is best to link it 
intimately with the character of the 
persons involved rather than present it 
as an adventitious, external force 
juggling with human fortunes to suit 
some unknown predetermined end. So 
the curse is central to the structure of 
events and becomes the complicating 
factor and an instrument of catharsts 
and final redemption. 


In the short run, it causes grave 
hurt and heartache. Part of the way in 
which a factor like that works is to 
surround the persons with ignorance ; 
part to prevent that ignorance from 
lifting before the process fully works 
itself out. That is why Sakuntzla’s 
friends decide not to tell her the details 
of the impending danger; why the 
Risi is kept out of the Agram; why 
the Vidusaka (jester) is technically 
impounded by the words spoken to him 
at the end of the Second Act; why the 
signet-ring cannot be sent to the King 
jn advance by the anxious Anasuya 
and why the ring itself could not be 
produced as evidence in the court. 
How could the lady be so forgetful of 
herself and of the very symbol and 
evidence of her relationship with the 
King as to lose the ring and be un- 
conscious of having done so? Unless 
she suffers through love, this dross in 
her make-up will not be burned up or 
she be ripe in worth. And if she must 
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suffer through love so must Dusyanta. 
The King’s light-heartedness and con- 
ceit have to be cured to make him 
a fit husband for Sekuntala. Possibly 
the shadow of the epic King was still 
on the poet’s page ; for it must not be 
forgotten that the curse is invented to 
redeem, him. 

Born from a breach of vow and 
Dharma, Sakuntald is a natural child, 
half Ksatriya, half Nymph—daughter 
to a celestial seductress. Such birth 
has been her bane. It is perhaps 
because of this that Kanve has imposed 
on her extra austerity, though she is 
the apple of his eye and the life of the 
Asram. But if her birth has exposed 
her to temptation by making her she 
frailest in the Agram against love end 
the first to succumd to the glamour of 
the world, her being daughter of 
Vigvamitra and her training in the 
Aégram will yet have given her enough 
strength of soul to redeem herself. 

The Fifth Act opens with the curse 
fully operative and with ignorance 
enveloping the principals. The action 
drives forward and Sakurtala is about 
to be thrown on the hospitality of a 
priest. Is it to live in the care of a 
Purohit that all her aspiration has 
tended, that all the love and teauty and 
prayer of the earlier Acts have been 
building? Her helplessness is complete. 
She has come away from her foster-par- 
ent, from her friends and from the old 
milieu, which now could no more rest 
her or be happy to sustain her if she 
went back. She is even peremptcrily 
stayed from returning to it. Here her 
husband will not have her. Branded 
as a wanton she is unable to offer proof 
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of her bona fides. She is betrayed and 
desolate. The epic Sakuntala in a 
similar plight had cried out “Asékstint 
Mandabhiga Gamisyamt yathagatam” 
(Unfortunate and uncorroborated as 
J am, I shall go back as I came.) 
Sakuntala here is as broken-hearted ; 
but her cry, “ Bhagavatt Vasudhe Dêhi 
mê Vivaram” (Divine Earth, open 
to me!) is like that of Sita in the 
Uttarakanda of the Rimdyana. When 
the earth fails to open, the world 
has no justice to extend, the highest 
court in the realm dismisses her peti- 
tion with but a Jaw it can administer 
anda duty to enforce—who shall succ- 
cur her? None on earth: only Heaven, 
ij it can and wil, Kalidasa shows it 
es willing ; for it alights to the rescue ; 
comes gently down as a mother-spirit 
to raise, to save, to offer asylum till 
the time be ripe for reunion. If the 
earth cannot be more just, it is the 
business of the vigilant Heaven, 
zdministrator of the moral order, to 
see justice done.t : 
From the life cf the hermitage to the 
life in the palace and from there to 
heaven wends Sakuntala’s passage. 
The Kanvasram is like an island, shut 
off from the rest of the world, living in 
peace and harmony with the life of 
nature and cf all those spirits that 
Awell therein. Everything is friendly 
and affectionate. All is beauty, laugh- 
ter and wit and golden sunshine; free, 
frank and guile-ess; ignorant of pain. 
It is a state of pupillage for young 
persons who learn to love and live 
and practise ths discipline needed for 
worldly or religious duties. Kanva is a 
Kulapati, a sart of Vice-Chancellor of a 





1 An appeal seems to Hie in all cases to heaven. 
Dharma the Gods will see to it that they are saved. 


So long as individuals keep to their 
This seems to be the final implication 


of the play and, incidentally, of much Indian taorght, however unconvincing it may sound 


to modern ears. 
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University. If anything hurtful should 
come into the hermitage, it could only 
come from the outside world—from the 
world of men, from Gods, from Raksa- 
sas, from outside Risis or from beasts 
externa] to it. It prepares its young 
people for serious living. 

But how these will actually fare will 
be their responsibility. Youth, flower 
and beauty are never the consumma- 
tion of life. A harder core of being 
than is bred here—trained to survive 
the shocks of circumstance—is needed 
for success there. The carth is harder, 
crasser and is less beautiful, gentle 
and sensitive than the dreams in which 
life passes in this Agram. Beauty, 
innocence, trustfulness and righteous- 
ness bred as in a nursery cannot safe- 
guard one against the world. 

Sakuntala is made to pay the penalty 
for trusting too readily, too carelessly, 
prompted only by the unrestrained 
impulsion of her heart. Reason has 
not steadied her. Duty does not keep 
her watchful. Wisdom does not guide 
her. Thé Agram life is much too good, 
much too unreal for the world’s tasks 
and needs. In itself it is helpless. A 
King who is no part of its internal life 
has to protect it. The deer, the physic- 
al integrity of the Aśram, the inmates, 
men and women, the Risis and their 
sacrifices to the Gods, their studies, all 
need his protecting arm. This gives 
him a prestige and a function here. 
Its life is incomplete and defenceless 
without him. 

If the Fifth Act presents the earth 
and the secular order, with a court of 
its highest justice deciding on conduct, 
it does so unimpeachably. That the 
curse of Durvasa has blacked out the 
King’s memory on one point is the 
only limitation upon his and its justice. 


For the King bears grave accusations 
patiently; he gives every chance to 
prove the case against him. Without 
the curse the harshness of the Fifth 
Act would not be. As it stands, alter- 
native judgment or behaviour seems 
impossible. And if the Fourth Act is 
lyrically one of the loveliest in litera- 
ture, the Fifth is great drama. It 
shows the world’s ways in excelsis, in 
both strength and weakness. The 
common reaction to Sakuntala is sum- 
med up, strangely by Sirnigarava, the 
leader of Sakuntala’s party. But in 
the King’s decision the world and the 
husband-cum-King-cum-judge all find 
against her at one stroke. It is a pity 
that he who is a party to the case is 
also judge; but the hearing is in no 
way prejudiced by that; for the King 
does not once forget that he is judge. 


This is a triumph of Law, social and 
secular. But is this the last word? 1f 
our vision be limited, it is. If, how- 
ever, one looks deeper, it is not; for, 


in Kalidasa’s vision of values heeven 


completes the processes of earth. The 
Agram looks for aid to the King, and 
both alike are subject to the will of 
heaven, The King is [ndra’s friend 
quite as much as he is a doughty 
warrior of proved virtue as a ruler. 
One of the parties is innocent ; the lady 
is a daughter to the Gods. Both are 
ignorant. And disproportionate sufi- 
ering will be inflicted on both if the 
grace of heaven does not descend to 
relieve distress and clear the situation. 

The moral order which functions in 
human life, linking up events, measur- 
ing conduct and motive, standing for 
judgment and obligation, desirous, of 
holding the balance even, is also the 
instrument of heavenly justice. Is the 
aid of such Gods then real? Yes, says 
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the play. Is all this symbolic? May be. 
Tt is, at least, poetic vision; and, in 
poetry, there is no higher validity. 
From the beginning earth and heaven 
are inextricably linked up, invelved in 
each other’s existence. From the 
moment of sending Ménaka cown to 
ruin the tapas of Vigvamitra the Gods 
have involved themselves in the 
fortunes of their issue ; to wit, with the 
basic premises of the play. If evil 
befalls Sakuntala for no more than a 
trivial failing She should not be let die 
broken-hearted. So the Gods appoint 
her mother to go down to earth, this 
time to aid her own child. She who 
did their behest then for their ends this 
time will do it fora dearer sake. Fate, 
human life, the life of bird, beast and 
flower, of disembodied spirits and 
celestial tapasvins, earth’s kings, and 
social conventions, gods and the parents 
of gods, the moral order itself—all are 
involved as part and parcel in one 
pattern of meaning; in interrelation ; 
in helpful, intelligent functioning. That 
seems to me the drift of Kalidasa’s 
message. 

With the translation of Sakuntala to 
heaven all future action prepares there. 
Protection and reinstalment are now 
heaven’s work. This world comes 
under watck. An observer, Sénumati, 
comes down from the Gods’ Kingdom. 
She is present to look on, to assess and 
to report, while the end of the Sixth 
Act, Matali is sent down to feich the 
King for a service to the Gods— 
virtually to the region where alone 
Dusyanta can meet his discarded wife. 
Some six to eight years have elapsed 
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since the events of the Fifth Act. Once 
the ring is discovered, the King 
remembers, He is mad with remorse. 
The picture of slighted virtue with its 
piteous accusing eyes haunts to torment 
him night and day. Nothing pleases 
or can compensete. Nothing consoles 
him who feels he hes been cruel, unjust, 
umoving. The tasks of kingship do not 
interest him, though he attends to them 
as duty.? 

Sanumati looks on pleased at all this 
sorrow, poor Sakuntala can now look 
forwerd to happiness and the plan of 
the Gods will be successful for the mind 
and heart of the King are prepared 
to raceive with dus appreciation a gift 
of the Gods. She is not there as an 
oficial representative, but as a private 
inzelligencer on her own account for 
Sakuntala’s sake and in behalf of a 
loved friend, Sakuntala’s mother. To 
give the King tidings of plans being 
made in heaven for bringing the 
couple together or to set his doubts at 
rest orto speak to him comfort or of 
his fatherhood, is not her task. The 
tim2 for that is not yet. The Gods 
wll do it when they will and in their 
way. Indra’s off:cial message to the 
K.ng does that before the Act is over.. 
Meenwhile the King has to be roused 
from the listlessness into which he has 
sunk. He has to be roused to a sense 
of kis duties as protector of men anda 
warrior friend of the Gods. Sakuntala 
and love should at best be half his 
kmz_y occupation. Personal grief has 
no business to keep him mooning when 
kingly duty and Civine service call. 

It is noteworthy that Act VII begins 





1 Indeed, the silent presence cf Ménaka in more than one Act of the play, by implica- 
tion, by reference, by description and by actual advent is a richly felt reality and is part of 


the major graces which crowd the play as backgrcuad and as factors. 


2 Simultaneously with the awakering of this love there is a zimid celebration by the 
garden maics of the advent of spring, which is tel_-tale, if not symbolic. 
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after service has been rendered to the 
Gods and aftər the King has been 
publicly rewarded by Indra—in a way 
to make Indra’s son Jayanta envious. 
What is impor-ant here is the condition 
of Dusyanta’s mind. He is worthy now 
of the highest -ewards. For the spirit 
in which he renders service and the 
way he reacts zo the honours—though 
his is the beneiaction—shows humility. 
His heart is nursing another hope. But 
dares not ask :or its fulfilment. That 
is why it is given him. All the gay 
confidence wh:ch made him think so 
highly of his dəserts in Act I, when he 
was ready to greet fortune through 
every gate, is row shed; the hauteur of 
the Fifth Act is spent. When an omen 
flashes indicat on of good luck, he is 
shy in trusting it. It is not Matali 
who suggests tie visit to the heavenly 
parents. The King himself wishes to 
offer obeisance to them before returning 
to his kingdom and his duties. 

It is when h2 is waiting to interview 
such elders in felicity that the poet 
brings father and child together and, 
through that son, the son’s father and 
mother. Wha: 2 picture she presents 
here! We have had many close-up 
views not only of her face, but of all 
the stages in the evolution of her 
fortune as maid, sweetheart and wife 
and now as mcther: 

Vasané Paridhisaré Vasana 

Niyamaksdinamukhi dhrtatkavéni 

(Wearing dusky garments, with her 
face emaciated by vows (and ) her hair 
in a single braid ). 

Another poirt in the constructing of 
the play is the way the poet indicates 
that the Ksatriya family does not be- 
long in heaven. Ifin the First Act it 
is Sakuntala who shows signs of an 





4 Hers as maid and of the hermitage. 


excitement unworthy of the Agram,t 
indication that she will soon cease to 
belong there, it is now her restless, 
irrepressible little son, who disturbs 
the serenity and peace of this heavenly 
Agram where everything is chaste, 
sedate, dignified ; where a child’s shout 
or romping is disturbance and the least 
desire an irreverence. He must leave 
the place and get back to the earth 
to indulge his Ksatriya sports ‘and 
impulses. 

The wheel has come ‘one full circle 
and recorded progress. The Gods have 
been kind and have wound a fate back 
to cheer and happiness. The hero and 
the heroine have paid through suff- 
ering. Only thus cleansed and steadied 
can love have full meaning and not be 
a disturbing factor in life. Attraction, 
excitement, the keen-edged joys of 
union and the pangs of separation, love 
and marriage, urgencies of the blood 
and instinct are no sanction or proof 
of enduring loyalty or such as the Gods 
may approve. They can fulfil them- 
selves only through self-government 
and perfcrmance of duty. Nothing 
secret, light or merely romantic can 
lead to good. When social duties are 
forgotten or neglected, even through 
ignorance or love’s tender preoccupa- 
tion, it offends the moral order which 
then assumes the rôle of Durvasa. 
What have the world and the Gods to 
do with private considerations? Love 
and marriage have a social bearing, 
imply responsibilities and lead to 
consequences. More, Diarma and the 
human personality can develop only 
within such a context. The very high- 
est persons, therefore, must learn to 
conform and not to strive against the 
Law. 
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Should the Risi not be k.nd? Is the 
secular order kind? Has it heart or 
ruth? Is the world of social cbligation 
tender in its impact on the personal 
life? Such kindness is the Comain of 
the Gods, to whom it is reserved to 
look into motive. They are the only 
agencies who can so measure and help. 
The laws of the world canrot be of 
more assistance. The heavens must 
and will if they are vital in the order- 
ing of life. They will, however, make 
sure first that dll passion is spent, that 
all tumults of the soul have settled 
down, and that calm urderstanding 
prevails, after testing for depths and 
loyalties. Then, after the performance 
of duties to themselves will they reward 
and bless : even as this reunited family 
is presented to heaven’s parents for 
blessing and reunion. 


Not a cheerful doctrine or decree, 
but this seems to be the hierarchy of 
values. Notice how the Kirg, who is 
sovereign lord of the earth, on whose 


A KARMA-YOGIN 


Dr. Kraus, the publishers tell us, 
“was a friend and correspondent of 
Schweitzer; imprisoned by the Nazis, 
he ultimately reached England and 
continued his work at Oxford, where 
he died in 1942.” The Master of Bal- 
Hol pays him high tribute in a brief 
introduction to this translation. “ When 
you met the man there was a single- 
heartedness and simplicity that shone 
from him, a wonderful example of 
scholarly devotion carried to a pitch of 
saintliness.” But Dr. Lindsay hints 
that the English reader may find 
Kraus’s 


convenience and time the world has to 
wait, is a humble supplicant for an 
interview with Maricha. The latter's 
is no doubt a kindly but an awesome 
presence. The King and Sakuntala are 
full reconciled to each other there 
where all mists clear and they learn the 
cause of all this misery. Apparent 
harshness and sorrow line up in propor- 
tior io explain conduct and there is a 
nev born understanding. Their marriage 
is now really mace in heaven. 


Z che curse episode means anything 
more than a mere dramatic device or 
a literary trick it means this—as a 
value in interpretation and in critical 
dyr.amics—if not even as fact in the 
intention of the poet. And since the 
curse is what distinguishes the play 
as ground and explanation of conduct 
anc ‘ortune, the pcet seems to convey 
all ilis as message. And the structure 
of the play integrates quite as much as 
it enshrines it. i 

V. SITARAMIAH 


OF THE WEST* 


demand for an unshakable intellectual cer- 
tainty... very odd and even rather in the way. 
... What Professor Kraus in effect says is, 
“This man’s metaphysics are completely 
erroneous and I should not really bother 
aboat them except that, when I think of 
Lambaréné and what Schweitzer did there 
and why he did it, thaz action cf his ilumines 
all shat he has written and said and makes 
me determined to try and understand how 
such an action came cbout, hew there could 
be <¢ man like this and what he stands for in 
this shattered and groaning world, ” 


The book was written in 1925 and 
published under the title “ A Character- 
Study of an Ethice] Personality and a 
Phlosophic Mystic.” After sixty-two 





+ Albert Schweitzer: His Work and His Philescphy. By Oskar Kraus. 


Charles Black, Ltd., London. 6s.) 
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pages of what can be described only as 
philosophical criticism of an unusual 
degree of intensity (and integrity), 
Dr. Kraus suddenly reminds himself 
that “when I undertook this work it 
was not my intention to write a crit- 
icism but an analysis of character.” 
One gathers that with so fruitful a 
subject he continually found the divid- 
ing line a little difficult to see—for 
metaphysics can create as much dark- 
ness as light, especially the metaphysics 
of a man so (may we suggest ? ) terrify- 
ingly intellectual as Dr. Kraus. Or, to 
put it in another way, Kraus is like a 
man who has stared so long into the 
sun of the absolute that when he turns 
away he is blind to all else around him. 


Nevertheless, in his curious cerebral 


way (in which the intuitive plays no | 


part ), he does much honour to Schweit- 
zer's greatness. In seventy pages or so, 
he searches into each of Schweitzer’s 
many activities and tells us very con- 
vincingly what we, with a much hum- 
bler metaphysical apparatus, already 
surmised. (And after all, what book 
does more than tell us what we already 
know? To read a book profitably is 
to be confirmed in what we previously 
divined.) He reveals the double con- 
flict in Schweitzer: the first between 
his joy in life (‘reverence for life’’), 
the exercise of his immense powers and 
the scope of his genius on the one hand, 
and the need for “atonement,” the 
ever-present awareness of suffering 
humanity on the other: the second, 
the conflict within—between theism 
and pantheism, between a fundamental 
agnosticism and an “ unfounded optim- 
ism ”?” beyond the sphere of knowledge. 
This conflict, or contradiction, baffles 
and fascinates Kraus, who craves, as 
Dr. Lindsay says, for ‘ unshakable 
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intellectual certainty.” But faith be- 
gins where intellectual certainty ends ; 
and Schweitzer was great enough to 
make the crossing. Kraus saw this, 
though he could not understand it. 
“ In Schweitzer’s actions, too,” he says, 
“we see that the ethical forces which 
were active in Christ are still a living 
reality.” 

We are accustomed to think of a 
saint as being of one of two kinds: the 
ethical or the religious. The one is 
moved largely by humanist considera- 
tions in the finest sense; the other 
by the “intellectual love of God.’’ The 
one is active for good in a stricken 
world; the other contemplative on a, 
plane from which human suffering is 
seen sub specie @æternitatis. Modern 
psychology, if not mere unprofessional 
observation, has shewn how often the 
apparently ethical activity is bogus, 
how it amounts to little more than the 
restless busybodying of men with no 
inwardness. Thus altruism becomes the 
activity of the man with an untenanted 
soul, and philanthropy the sop to the 
manufacturer’s conscience. Today the 
bias of the sensitive mind is in favour 
of the second kind of saint, the con- 
templative. Faced with the “ problem "' 
of a man like Schweitzer, we are all 
(though in less degree) in Kraus’s 
plight. Here is a man whose integrity 
is beyond all question and yet who 
throws aside the gifts of the gods in 
pure disinterestedness. O wonder in 
the Western world of the twentieth 
century! Dr. Kraus is right to de- 
scribe Schweitzer’s great renunciation 
as “a work of atonement.” By it 
Schweitzer: atones, so far as one man 
is able, for the evil done by modern 
Europe to the ancient land of Africa. 
And in the work of atonement, ethical 


and religious meet and fuse into one 
compelling act. 


J. P. Hocax 
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GANDHIJI* 


These quite distinctive books are 
both by honest men, who have been 
honest not only with Gandhi, but 
with themselves. The value of their 
different approaches lies in the fact 
that each author has locked at the 
Mahatma in the light of his own test- 
ed personal experience—Mr. Fischer 
as a democratic American journalist 
living in and ‘out of his country; Mr. 
Walker as a British Christian pacifist 
living in and out of his country’s 
prisons. 

Neither of them claims to present 
anything more than a subjective and 


necessarily incomplete likeness of the 


Mahatma’s personality, conversation, 
or writings. The perfect Gandhi-book 
is yet to be published. When it is, 
the author or compiler will probably 
be much more metaphysical-minded 
. than is Mr. Fischer, and perhaps less 
inclined to religious hero-worship than 
Mr. Walker. 

It is to the latter’s credit that he at 
once makes known his bias by convic- 
tion in his Introduction to The 
Wisdom of Gandhi :— 

I began with a general acceptance of Mr. 
Gandhi's pacifist position, and a study of 
his life and work has deepened my belief and 
widened my understanding of kim. More 
than this, his wisdom has given me peace 
and composure in a time of trial and sorrow. 
Mahatma Gandhi speaks always to the 
people, to the poor, the downtrodden, the 
simple, and the illiterate. There is not one 
of us who cannot venerate him ard benefit 
from his gentle wisdom if we number 
ourselves among those who seek after truth 
in the spirit of persistent good will. 


No Indian satyagraht could pay a 


warmer tribute, nor, we think, have 
mace a better sixty-page compilation 
of Gandhi’s wise and sane sayings from 
the pacifist point of view than Mr. 
Walker has. : l 

What the author of A Week with 
Gandhi lacks of metaphysical wisdom, 
he makes up for in sympathetic 
intelligence, human understanding and 
experience. He shows us the Mahatma 
at home, a deeply loving and lovable 
man, good-humouredly putting himself 
at the disposal of his questioner. 

Gandhi came in, greeted me, and lay down 
on his bed, “I will take your blows lying 
down,” he said. The Moslem wéman gave 
him a wet mud-pacx for his abdomen. He 
said, “This puts me in touch with my 
future.” I said nothing, and after a moment 
he remarked. ‘ I see you missed that one.” 
I told him I hadn’t missed it, but thought 
he was too young tz think about returning 
to the dust. 

Mr. Fischer’s is a respectful, but not 
a reverent approach. His is an inti- 
mate account of a week’s political 
talks with Gandhi at Sevagram in early 
June of 1942. He clears up many 
pcints in which the Mahatma has keen 
mischievously quoted out of context. 
He does not wilfully suppress any 
vital facts. 


Gandhi said: ‘(I think my influence is 
duz to the fact that I pursue the truth. 
That is my goal.”’ 

“I do not underestimate the power of 
truth,” I argued. “But this explanation 
seems to me inadequate. Leaders like Hitler 
have achieved power by telling lies. That 
doesn’t mean that you cannot become 
induential by telling the truth. But truth in 
itself has not always availed others in this 
country or elsewhere. Why is it,” I con- 


* A Week with Gandhi. By Louis Fiscner, (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 6s.) 


The Wisdom of Gandhi. 
Ltd., London. 2s. 5d.) 


Selected and arranged by Roy WALKER. 


(Andrew Dakers, 
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tinued, “that yov, without any of the 
paraphernalia ot power, without a. govern- 
ment or police behind you,...have been able 
to sway millions and get them to sacrifice 
their comforts and time and even their 


lives?” 


‘Truth, ” he said, "is not merely'a matter 
of words! It is really a matter of living the 
truth. al „He paused. 

“Isn’tiit,” I suggested, “that when you 
advocate; independence you strike a chord 
in many Indians? A musician dces some- 
thing to the members of his audience. You 


Litile Reviews Igr4-1943. By DENYS 
VaL Baker. (P. E. N. Books, George 
Allen aiid Unwin, Ltd., London. 2 s.) 

This rather unsatisfactory little book 
on a rather unsatisfactory little subject 
is somewhat Jacking in criticalstandards 
(and might perhaps have been more 
carefully written and proof-read). It 
catalogues the literary reviews which 
have appeared in the cultural firma- 
ment of the past thirty years, blazed 
there for a time, and, in nearly all 
cases, vanished leaving little or no trace. 
If there was any doubt about it, this 
catalogue makes it abundantly clear 
that this type of literature is essentially 
ephemeral ; the exceptions merely prove 
the rule. That is well enough: little 
reviews! are still interesting in their 
place : but extravagant claims must 
not be made for them, and it is doubtful 
whether Mr. Baker’s contention—that 
they are the reflection of “the spirit 
of a literary period ” and are “ aż least 
alive and honest” since their contri- 
butors write for the most part to please 


if . . . 
themselyes—will bear examination. 
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lay a note which Indians are waiting to 
jeer.... You say and do what your people 
waat you to say and do?” 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ maybe that is it. ” 

This is the hearest Mr. Fischer comes 
to metaphysics. He is not likely ever 
to spell truth with a capital T. But 
aov muck of truth there is in his 
plein honest thinking! Yes, as the 
Mchatma said, maybe that is it. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


m 


Tos often little reviews are the meeting- 
plece of a mutual admiration society 
or the expression of an individual’s 
idiosyncrasies. Contributions to them 
are only in rare cases significant beyond 
their moment; and this, judging by 
Mr, Baker’s lists, is equally true of 
their authors. Literary papers tend, in 
fact, to contain rather the dross than 
the pure oze of a literary period and so 
present a distortion rather than a true 
refection of its spirit. And whether 
or no writings set down to please their 
writers are alive and honest depends 
upon the writers. The intellectual 
pomposity and introspective egotism 
wkich find too easy a field of expression 
in literary reviews are liable to be 
nezative and devitalized, affected and 
seli-deceptive, rather than alive and 
aonest. Brilliant exceptions—two or 
three papers, half a dozen contributors 
—no doubt justify the dreariness of 
‘iterary papers in general. But these 
speak for themselves; which leaves all 
coc: little justification for Mr. Baker's 
essay. 

R. H. Warp 
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The Motherly and Auspicious. By 
Maurice Corris. ( Faber and Faber, 
Ltd., London. 12s. 64.) 


This strange work has no religious 
or philosophical interest. On the other 
hand, it is of great interest as a 
psychological and as a historical study. 
Readers who can remember, even 
hazily, the affairs and vague influences 
of the world at the beginning of this cen- 
tury may recollect that in 1900 there 
. were persistent rumours of a terrify- 
ing Dowager-Empress of China. Mr. 
Maurice Collis’s new book is a loosely 
built semi-dramatic version of her life, 
supplemented with a clear well-written 
preface which sets forth the salient 
facts of this astonishing ar.d appalling 
career, The reader will not have for- 
gotten Mr. Collis’s gripping account of 
“Siamese” White, the seventeenth- 
century pirate-financier who for a time 
practically ruled Siam, and will there- 
fore perceive that the author has a 
liking for unscrupulous and high- 
powered. personalities. 

In the construction of his drama he 
has adopted as much of Chinese dramai- 
ic convention as, in these days, any 
reader or spectator should want. We 
have, after all, been familar with the 
amusing informalities of the Chinese 
stage ever since, about thirty years 
ago, The Yellow Jacket gave us a sur- 
prise of quaintness. The Confucian 
civil servant (with his habit of writing 
poems whenever he finds a little leisure} 
who here acts as compère before each 
scene, well justifies his time on the 
stage. Inceed, the piece would lack 
coherence without him. Mr. Collis 
perhaps does not expect tais work to 
be performed. It contains a costly 
number of characters; the action is so 
episodical as rather to suit the novel 


than tae drama; and the speeches, 
though gracefully phrased, do not issue 
from different voices or different brains. 

“Tzu Hsi, which means Motherly 
and Avspicious, was born in 1835 and 
died in 1908.” She was the daughter 
of a petty official, and from obscurity 
and extreme poverty rose by ruthless- 
ness and determination to the high 
position of Imperial Concubine. In 
ordez t> increase her power she obtain- 
ed anewborn man-child and persuaded 
the Emperor that it was his and hers. 
In due course she became Dowager- 
Empress and Regent of China, riding - 
rough-shod over three dissolute Em- 
perors and two or three brainless Em- 
presses: nor did she think anything of 
poisoning man, woman or eunuch wio 
might seem to standin her path. Like 
most women of her uncompromising 
type, Tzu Hsi evoked almost as much 
devction as detestation, and Mr. Collis 
has used with advantage the memoirs 
of an admiring lady-in-waiting who 
casually states that the Dowager-Em- 
press was always attended by a squad 
of fioggers, and that one hairdresser 
was beaten to death because the comb 
pulled out a few of the Imperial hairs. 

Ir lete life, too, it was Tzu Hsi who, 
hating and despising the Western races, 
incited the Boxers to attack them and, 
in consequence, provoked the pillaging 
of the Palace at Peking. 


Here, then, is the record of a callous, 
crafty, power-drunken woman: but 
Mr. Collis, an able interpreter of the 
Far East, flounders fantastically when 
he says that 

Onz Gifficulty in England in understanding 
such a person as Tzu Hsi is the absence of her 
like in our history. Queen Elizabeth znd 
Queea Victoria [save the mark!] have some 
resemblance to her, but they had not her 
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overwhelming force, the force of the female 
when fully concentrated....She had only one 
interest—-to see the force she represented 
prevail over its opposite, to know that she, a 
woman, was the master of men. 

In English history we may not be 
able to, find her counterpart, but Mr. 
Collis could find a number of equally 


The Eleven Religions and Their 
Proverbial Lore: A Comparative Study. 
By SELWYN GURNEY CHAMPION, M. D. 
( George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 18s.) 

This is an anthology of quotations 
from the sacred scriptures and the 
classical writings of the eleven major 
living religions of the world and of the 
proverbs of the peoples following those 
religions. The eleven religions dealt 
with are Buddhism, Christianity, Con- 
fucianisin, Hebraism, Hinduism, Islam, 
Jainism, Shinto, Sikhism, Taoism and 
Zoroastrianism. The plan of the book 
is simple. Each of these religions has 
been introduced by an essay by a lead- 
ing authority on the subject. Each 
introductory essay not only embodies a 
short historical account of one religion 
but also epitomises its fundamental 
teachings. Confucianism and Taoism 
are thus'introduced by Dr. Lionel Giles, 
Buddhism by Dr. E. J. Thomas, Christ- 
ianity by Dr. L. E. Elhott-Binns, 
Hinduism by Dr. Betty Heimann and 
Islam by the Rev. Richard Bell. The 
different religions, like the excerpts 
and the proverbs, have been arranged 
alphabetically. A comparative table 
gives origin and distribution of the 
eleven religions and a detailed index 
at the close facilitates reference. 

The claim to impartiality implied in 
the subtitle seems justified. There is 
some disparity, however, in the number 


formidable and soulless women n the 
annals of the Merovingians and in the 
earlier part of the Italian Renaissance. 
Even Catherine de Medici and Cather- 
ine of Russia might consider their 
chances of winning a first prize for 
feminine infamy. 

CLIFFORD BAx 


of selections in proportion to the 
following each religion has attracted. 
For example, Buddhism with the larg- 
est following and going back to the 
6th century B. cC. gets only 333 refer- 
ences while Christianity, with a lesser 
number of adherents and younger by 
about 600 years, claims 907, and 
Hebraism with an even smaller follow- 
ing tops the list with rozg. A similar 
disparity is noticeable in the cases of 
Hinduism and Islam. A larger number 
of references do not necessarily mean 
prestige or dignity for the religion, 
however, and this unbalanced selection 
need not concern the critic unduly. Tt 
does not detract from the quality and 
the purpose of the book. Its reader 
cannot easily miss the fundamental 
unity of the central teachings of all the 
great religions. 

If the quotations from the scriptures 
and classical writings represent the 
best thoughts of all times and climes, 
the proverbs indicate the extent of the 
assimilation of those teachings into 
common popular experience. The Gold- 
en Rule, for instance, is not the exclu- 
sive property of any single religion, 
as is generally claimed, but has been, 
as the author brings out in a compar- 
ative table, stressed by almost all the 
great religions, though in different 
words. The ethical code that underlics 
every religion is what ensures the basic 
unity of all, That code has always 
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pleaded for compassion and tolerance, 
charity and kindness, whatever the 
external denomination. Invaluable for 
the student of comparative religions, a 


Training for the Life of the Spirit. 
Pamphlet Two. By GERALD HEARD. 
* (Cassell and Co., Ltd., London. ts. 6d.) 


Mr, Heard’s first pampalet, of which 
this is the successor, dealt mainly with 
the ground to be cleared oy a beginner 
who would: yndertake the arduous 
exercises by which character can be 
changed and latent spir:tual capacity 
released. Here we are introduced 
step by step to the exsrcises them- 
selves. Not that there is any hard and 
fast line between the two pamphlets. 
If the first concentrated primarily on 
“ Purgation, ” the getting rid of bad or 
futile habits, and this one deals chiefly 
with growth in “ Proficisncy”’ or the 
acquirement of virtues, each is a 
condition of the other. So far as 
Mr. Heard difiers from the countless 
earlier writers on the practice of prayer 
it is in his belief that by means of it 
men and women can become, not merely 
more saintly or harmonised or truly 
resigned, but, in a very practical and 
revolutionary sense, seers and world- 
changers. Writing, for example, cf 
one of the more advanced stages in the 
experience of prayer, that in which 
true contemplation begirs with “The 
Prayer of Christ,’ he says :— 

A Crisis of growth has beer reached and all 
and every resource is now pressed into tke 
service of effecting a lasting -ssue. For first 
we have discovered what attention aad devo- 
tion is required if much of tne work done is 
not to be wasted, if prayer is really to yield 
its tremendous, unique results—change of 
character, and not mercly change of conduct. 
And secondly we have begun to detect what 
lies ahead: if we will persevere and become 
completely qualified then we may attain to 


patisni study of the book should great- 
ly help in dissipating sectarian diff- 
erences. 

V. M.I. 


that complete change of consciousness which 
alore psrmits the life of full, direct and time- 
changirg action. 

That “ complete change of conscious- 
ness ” which, in his view, is the goal of 
praver, is a psycha-physical state, not 
merely an enlargement of abstract 
awareness. In advancing towards it 
the bcdy, as he puts it, may at certain 
stages, be “ left behind as the conscious- 
ness hastens on to face up fully to 
Reality. ”’ 

But once Reality is confronted and can be 
endured, then the body can and does draw up 
alongsije. Though at first shocked...the 


- body can now take part in the new efficiency, 


in tke complete allaying of conflict and in 
pertect functioning. 

This will suggest how little for Mr. 
Heerd prayer is a private retreat into 
sore entranced communion with 
another sphere in which the body is 
left behind. If he errs in his emphasis, 
it :s in making prayer too much of a 
scienca, too little of an art, in expound- 
ing its technique almost as if it were a 
sort of super-Pelmanism which will 
qualify those who practise the exercises 
to be the revolutionary adepts and 
recrganisers of a disintegrating world. 
He allows too litzle, perhaps, for the 
essential element of creative mystery, 
with its corollary on the human side of 
seckirg and even visualising no efficient 
end to be achieved, out of which may 
spring what he describes as ‘‘ a beautiful 
and subtle balance of attention only 
possitle after innumerable efforts and 
complete renunciation of self. ” 

Zut as a succinct guide to the 
ascending and descending stages of 
prayer, vecal, mental, affective, and of 
“Cimole Regard,” leading over the 
threslold of Proficiency itself, this is a 
cleer and helpful little book. 

Hoc TA, FAUSSET 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The horizon has broadened almost 
terrifyingly in recent years. The pri- 
mary ethical requirements have not 
changed. To deal justly and to love 
mercy are still of the essence of right- 
cousness. But to apply justice and 
mercy only in one’s immediate social 
and economic group, which once summ- 
ed up the obligations of the common 
man, comes today little short of deny- 
ing them outright. Almost overnight 
the world has become our neighbour and 
the responsibilities of world citizenship 
are not light. They cannot be properly 
discharged in ignorance. International 
policies are the concern of all. 

What ‘the United Nations are doing 
and planning on a hemispheral scale to 
relieve distress after hostilities stop is 
as much,the concern of the ordinary 
man today as the destitution of his 
next-door neighbour was, a century 
ngo. He must be ready to make the 
necessary sacrifices. He should wel- 
come such a digest of official reports 
on “ Relief and Rehabilitation ” as the 
Fabian International Bureau recently 
brought out. ( The Fabian Bookshop, 
rz, Dartmouth Street, London, S. W. 
1. Is. 6d.') 

This paper analyses the Agreement 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Association, the Resolu- 
tions adopted by the U. N. R. R. A. 
Council at its first session ( November 
toth to December Ist, 1943 ) and the 
recommendations of the Inter-Allied 
Post-War Requirements Committee. . 


a 


ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers.” 
4 
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It brings out some disturbing prob- 
lems. These include the dangerous 
lag in the accumulation of reserves of 
essential commodities against the day 
of need, which may come sooner than 
anticipated. Too long delay, inade- 
quate prevision, may mean a shocking 
toll in human suffering and. human life. 

Discrimination in distribution on 
national, religious or racial grounds is 
guarded against in theory by a Resolu- 
tion of the U. N. R. R. A. The force 
of public opinion must insure that it is 
guarded against in fact. The special 
need is pointed out for agreement on a 
broad and generous policy towards the 
relief of former enemies. And a 
number of administration problems are 
posed of which the most important is 
the need for an overall organisation 
which shall be above national and 
regional policies. The problem of 
repatriating some 20,000,000 European 
refugees looms large. China apparent- 
ly is to be left to deal with her own 
vast refugee problem ; it is announced 
to lie outside the purview of the Irter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees. 


A merited rebuke, a ringing chal- 
lenge to the educated womanhood of 
India is given by the President of the 
All-India Women’s Conference in The 
Bharat Jyoti for the 21st of May. 
“ Where are those mystery maidens, 
the educated girls of India?” she 
demands. The picture of mass wretch- 
edness she paints must put the 
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acquiescent privileged to shame. The 
huddled squalor of the cizy chawls, the 
destitution of the cultivatozs, the awful 
toll “of life exacted by preventable 
disease, the hopeless inadequacy of 
medical and nursing services, the back- 
wardness of obstetrics in India, the 
shocking infant mortality, the pall of 
ignorance that lies upor the common 
people. Need Government neglect be 
matched by educated indifference ? 
These things ought not to be ! 

Not only in the alleviation of these 
many and glaring defects but in con- 
structive efforts also should educated 
women pull their weigat. Shrimati 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhvaya mentions 
the revival of hand-indtstries as a 
line of effort that wod pay rich 
dividends. Not only would it bring 
increased income but also, to how 
many. drab and hopeless lives, a new 
self-confidence and the jcy that crea- 
tive activity can give. “The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few.” l 

Noblessz oblige? and every privilege 
carries its corresponding responsibility. 
Of those to whom much has been given 
much can legitimately be expected. 
In happier times, under better condi- 
tions, it might be encugh for an 
educated woman to lead a pure and 
virtuous life, and to let ker light shine 
- only for her household and her friends. 
It is not enough today. While igno- 
rance and misery and want are the lot 
of the majority, while homeless chil- 
dren wander through cur streets, the 
educated woman who does not look 
beyond the four walls of her home 
cannot escape the charge of heartless 
selfishness. 


The Fabian Society for sixty years 


has been an unwelcome spur to polit- 
ical orthodoxy, thanks to its penchant 
for seeing farther and straighter than 
the average man ¿nč its embarrassing 
hakit of speaking its mind. As William 
A. Robson writes in the Diamond 
Jubilee Number of Fabian Quarterly, 

the Fabian Society has often shown presci- 
ence in directing attention to problems that 
would not otherwise have penetrated the 
consciousness of the public until many years 


afterwards, and to that of Governments 
still later. “ 


Its influence has been evident in 
many directions, e. g., the growing 
recognition of the defects of an acquis- 
itive basis of society, the socialisation 
of particular industries or services, the 
increasing Governmental control and 
the recognition of the importance of 
trade unions, consumer co-operation, 
the minimum wage, regulation of hours 
of labour, pocr law reform and the 
idea of a National Medical Service. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, assessing “ Fa- 
bian Failures and Successes’’ in the 
opening article, condemns the cum- 
bersome and dilatory parliamentary 
advance. 

If we persist in governing ourselves by 
parliaments which take thirty years to do a 
week’s work we shall seme day have to do 
thicty years’ work in a week, which will give 
us an extremely unpleasant rush hour, and 
most likely a very kLoody one. 

Writers in the democracies inveigh 
against Fascism. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
uncloaks the wolf in their own fold :— 


State Aided Capitalism, now called... 
Fascism in Italy, National Socialism in 
Gecmany, and Fresdom in England, where 
we are up to the weist in it, 


That the roots of anti-Semitism are 
to be sought not in politics or ec- 
onomics or social prejudice but in the 
Christian Churcn is the argument of 
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Paul Eldridge (condensed from The 
Protestant in Magazine Digest, March 
1944). The poison is injected into 
children's minds that the Jews killed 
Jesus. The subsequent Jew-baiter has 
only acted on the diabolical insinua- 
tion. And the fact that such teaching 
of hate has continued for centuries to 
pervert young minds is indicative of the 
measure of distortion which the basic 
teaching of Christian love has suffered 
at the hands of the Church. “We 
Must Discard the Scapegoat Complex,” 
the title of the article proclaims. 

Even as democracy cannot endure half 
{ree and half slave, so Christianity cannot 
exist half love and half hate. È 

The Jew is surrounded by fear and 
suspicion and hatred whether in demo- 
cratic America or in occupied Europe. 
Whatever the cause, the fact of racial 
prejudice is there, to be eradicated 
only by proper understanding of 
mutual human relations. The Church- 
es, if they would, could hardly undo 
overnight the mischief of centuries and 
of their own making. The Jewish 
problem'has therefore to be handled 
like any other problem of race and 
colour prejudice; by attempting to 
bring to all awareness of the basic fact 
of common humanity ; by emphasis on 
trust and co-operation rather than 
prejudice and suffering. The one thing 
needful is willingness to understand 
our fellowmen and act upon that 
understanding. 


Under the heading “Total War on 
Intolerance ” Mr. Benjamin Fine de- 
scribes in Liberty of 4th March the 
“ Springfield Plan,” a constructive edu- 
cational approach to racial and religious 
tolerance. Springfield, Massachusetts, 
was the pioneer, but Pittsburgh and 


—a 


other American cities are following suit 
in educating for unprejudiced citizen- 
ship. At every stage the importance. 
of living together in mutual co-opera- 
tion, in a true democratic spirit, is 
stressed. As class-room work the 
children prepare scrap-books full of 
interesting facts. 

The cultural contribution of dif- 
erent racial groups is studied and points 
of creedal similarity are brought out 
in joint festival celebrations. Frank 
social intercourse among the children 
has meant the breakdown of cliques. 
The plan, while working from inside 
with the students, reaches out also 
into the community, encouraging desir- 
able racial attitudes in prospective 
employers, fostering adult education 
forums etc. The teaching staff includes 
Negroes. All these calculated moves 
to dissipate complexes, the writer 
notices with satisfaction, are producing 
the desired results, and he believes the 
success of the plan “shows that a. 
community, by going all-out in a total 
war on prejudice, can succeed. ”’ 

Tf the lesson that differences do not 
necessarily imply inferiority can be 
brought home in time of war, when 
enemy inferiority is almost an article 
of patriotic faith, what could not be 
accomplished in peace time! 


“Man,” Massingham, late Editor 
of The Nation, once exclaimed, “is 
quite the bloodiest fool God made.” 
H. M. Tomlinson, who recalls that 
verdict in his ‘‘ Notes on the Way” in 
Time and Tide for 25th March, does 
not himself suffer fools gladly. He 
brings in a special indictment against 
men of business, who have been in 
control and have made a mess of 
things. “Men of business terrify me 
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more than Hitler ever did,” he con- 
fesses: and puts his finger on their 
disqualification as politicians. “Service 
of Mammon and the people at the 
same time cannot be done.” And 
today, despite proved possibilities of 
destruction through the conquest of 
the air, the business men, he com- 
plains, are denouncing international 
control of the airplane and clamouring 
for “ freedom of the air.” ‘‘ Commer- 
cial freedom in the air may end in our 
inability to breathe it.” 

Mr. Tomlinson canno: 
improvement since 1900. 

My recollections as a journalist point to 
the probability that the commonweal, though 
its fund of skill, gadgets and knowledge has 
increased miraculously, makes collective 
noises more like Bedlam than cver, and 
louder....Our Intest gadgets have actually 
broken up the work of ten centuries. 

Even today, after five years of 
suffering and death, the lessen does 
not seem to have been learned. Not 
until human welfare is placed above 
national commercial and business in- 
terests can unrestricted freedcm of the 
air fail to invite ever larger potential- 
ities of winged death and destruction. 


see much 


“A ‘Third Front’—Against Juve- 
nile Crime” is urged by John Edgar 
Hoover in The New York Times 
Magazine of 27th February. The 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation sees- the war’s influence 
in the great increase of crime among 
young people in the U. S. A. The 
first nine months of 1943 saw 57.4 per 
cent more arrests of girls under 2r than 
the corresponding period of the year 
before. And the explanation ? 

“ Juvenile crime flourishes where 
the home ties have been weakened, ” 
he declares. ` “ Our homes are not the 


sanctuaries of family life they once 
were.” The war has enormously 
increased the tendency towards neglect 
of children. Elders in many cases are 
on war work and, as another writer 
has put it, the production front has 
beea strengthened at the expense of 
the home front. 

Eut parental neglec: is not the whole 
stary. Vocational and recreational 
programmes of the community, rural 
or urban, are inadequate. And the 
wer’s background of violence’ and 
ruthlessness has had a dire effect. 
How could it be otherwise in a universe 
of law? Youth’s natural desire for 
adventure and excitement has in many 
cases been misdirected. As the old 
Hebrew prophet Jeremiah quairtly 
put it: “The fathers have eaten a 
sour grape, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” Mr. Hoover 
writes :— 

The screaming newspaper headlines of 
daring Commando raids. hand-to-hand en- 
counters and courageous dive bombings have 
whipped young blood to the fever point. 

Result: increesing violence, van- 
dalism and promiscuity. Mr. Hoover 
warns against a future era of serious 
adult lawlessness unless home and 
community (in the geographical or 
civic sense) provide the indispensable 
cortrol and legitimate outlets for 
youthful energy. 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau’s Con- 
welling Juvenile Delinquency: A Com- 
munity Programme, brought out last 
year, places the responsibility squarely 
on the failure of home and community 
“to satisfy the basic needs of children 
and youth—the need for security and 
for opportunity for growth and achieve- 
ment.” 

Home ties are strenger here and the 
war’s influence less stimulating in the 
wrong direction to the country’s youth, 
thenks partly to ‘the wide-spread 
illiceracy, But even India . cannot 
afiord to lose sight of the community’s 
responsibility for furnishing young 
people opportunities for right expres- 
sion of their energies and talents. 





Point out the 


“ Way ”—however dimiy, ! 
! and lost among the host—as does the evening + 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. NG 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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MIRACLES, 


We believe in no “miracle,” 
divine or diabolical, which involves 
transgression of the eternal and 
unchanging laws of nature, or which 
transcends the scope and capacity 
of the mind ofman. But we do not 
look upon evolution as a finished 
process and we believe the laws of 
nature and the powers of man are 
vast beyond the dreams of modern 
science. 

The attitudes towards miracles 
lend themselves readily to classifica- 
tion—credulity, blank denial, open- 
minded examination of alleged phe- 
nomena and their implications. 

To the theologian, imputing to 
a personal God the power to set 
aside the laws of nature at his 
whim, “ divine miracles ” present no 
difficulties, as the Rev. Mr. Leslie 
Belton brings out in the following 
thoughtful article. But along with 
the “miracles” of Moses the Bible 
records the enchantments of Pha- 
raoh’s magicians, which orthodoxy 
would certainly not hold to be 
divine. To ascribe them to the 


DIVINE OR HUMAN? 


Devil does not get us very far. 


How much more logical the 
explanation that such phenomena as 
both performed were scientific “‘mira- 
cles,’ performed through knowledge 
of occult natural laws imparted in 
the sanctuaries of Egypt, which have 
been called the “Royal Societies” 
of those days! 


If it is superstitious to believe the 
laws of nature can be contravened, 
it is no less foolish to believe that 
science knows all that can happen 
without contravening law. Categor- 
ical denial is the simplest way to 
deal with what cannot be under- 
stood, but only sciolists believe in 
the omniscience and infallibility of 
science as it stands today. 


As Sir Lawrence Bragg, Professor 
of Experimental Physics at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridze, 
told an interviewer recently (The 
People, 16th April 1944), 
there are adventures and discoveries in 
the realm of physical science, in the 
structure of this world and, indeed, of 
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the whole universe, awaiting us just 
round the corner. | 

Some of these, he indicated, prom- 
ise to be “so startling that even 
those of us who have been studyirg 
‘these problems all our working lives 
are overawed,”’ 

Apparent miracle is but a happ- 
ening inexplicable in terms of pre- 
sent knowledge. The bounds of 
the miraculous shrink as knowledge 
advances. The savage would acccunt 
as miracle the flooding of a room 
with light upon the turning cf a 
switch. But we go further than to 
say that modern knowledge does 
not compass all the wisdom that 
the future may disclose. We are 
convinced we have forgotten much 
that the wise men among the ancients 
knew. 

Without falling into credulity and 
accepting every claim for super- 
normal happenings at its face value, 
an open-minded person cannot fail 
to be impressed by the similerity 
among many “ miracles ” ascribed to 
individuals widely separated in both 
space and time. This duplcaticn of 
phenomena, attested by consistent 
universal evidence of legend and 
tradition, coupled with the over- 
whelming evidence of science that 
we live in'a universe of law, makes 
it indubitable that there are laws 
unknown today but known to the 
performers of those “ miracles. ” 

Religious bigots may dispute the 
legitimacy of the practice cf ‘‘ magic 
art” but the reality of Magic, both 
as art and as science, can hardly be 
disputed. The testimony is too vast 





and too wide-spread. There is hard- 
ly a spiritual hero of the race with- 
otz a nimbus of miraculous tradition 
rourd his name. And on what but 
a tasis of fact can universal tradition 
rest? : 
Mr. Belton suggests that 
some personalities have the power in 


. certain conditions zo produce extra- 


ordinary events or to effect extra- 
ordinary changes either upon the.order 
of nature or upon human bodies. They 
werk supernormally . but not super- 
naturally. 

Undoubtedly ; but it is important 
to recognise that such a power is not 
the gift of chance or of divine 
caprice. The deliberate and con- 
scious production of superphysical 
phenomena, requiring exercise of the 
mysterious, imperial power of the 
imagination and of the sovereign 
will of man, demands knowledge, 
mstaphysical and physical, 

The “lawabidingness of the uni- 
verse” is for us as absolute as for 
Mr. Belton, but to reject a “ dualistic 
universe ” in one sense is to close the 
door to understanding of most Jona 
fide miracles. The clue to many of 
these mysteries would seem to lie in 
the existence, within the physical, 
in nature as in man, of an energising, 
zore ethereal counterpart, no more 
supernatural than the physical, and 
no less subservient to law. 

Complete knowledge of the inner 
chemical and dynamic laws of nature 
end of the principles of man must 
give the trained mind power over 
hidden forces, the exercise of which 
produces ‘‘ miracles.” 
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MIRACLES RECONSIDERED 


Do miracles happen ? The question 
is less perturbing to us than it was 
to our forefathers in the later decades 
of the ‘nineteenth century. Until 
its close, and cven since then in 
some quarters, the element of the 
miraculous in Christianity was some- 
thing which no Christian was at 
liberty to accept or to reject as he 
chose; it was rather an essential 
assumption integral to the whole 
structure of Christian belief. All 
the miracles recorded in the Bible 
were thought to be true, not because 
they were credible but simply because 
the Bible recorded them, the Bible 
being the inspired Word of God. In 
short, miracles happened because 
the Bible said they happened. 

From this initial assumption it 
was an easy and natural sequence 
to bas¢ acceptance of Christian 
doctrine’ upon belief in the miracles. 
Since (it was said) the coming of 
Christianity into the world was 
accompanied by miracles; since the 
birth and resurrection of Jesus were 
miraculous events wrought by an 
omnipotent God for the salvation 
of men,! the Christian claim was 
paramount and the Christian doc- 
trine irrefutable. To throw doubt 
upon the miracles was tantamount 
to calling. in doubt the supreme and 
decisive miracle of the Incarnation. 

This position is now largely 
abandoned, even by the more con- 
servative interpreters. Belief in the 
bodily resurrection is still thought 
to be crucial among all except the 


most radical schools of Christian 
thought but, in Protestant circles, 
the dogma of the virgin birth of Jesus 
is usually held to be inessential and 
there are very few apologists who 
would now argue that the miracles 
associated with the life of Jesus have 
indispensable proof-value for the 
absolute truth of the Christian 
revelation, 

A principal eause of the retreat 
from belief in the miraculous, and 
one that effectually influences the 
manner of presenting Christianity to 
intelligent people, is the increasing 
dominance of scientific modes of 
thought. In this also we may discern 
a marked change of outlook during 
the last fifty years or so. Contem- 
porary science is no more amenable 
to the supposition that miracles occur 
than were the scientists of the 
Victorian era; but a milder temper 
is abroad and there is a less assertive 
insistence upon the idea of a closed 
universe allowing of no departure 
from a fixed causal scheme and 
thereby ruling out any possibility of 
the operation of unknown laws. 

Religion and science have in part 
interlocked and only the extremists 
on either side are indifferent to the 
contribution of the other. Both 
must have their part in any clarifying 
answer to the question, “Do miracles 
happen ? ” though it is certain that 
on the side of religion it is the 
conservative Christians who will 
have to surrender most. As they 
stand, neither the Christian’s avowal 
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nor the scientist’s repudiaticn takes 
us very far. There is need of a 
more precise definition of the word 
“miracle”? lest the proponents on 
both sides continue to import their 
own meaning into the same misused 
word. A miracle is usually described 
as an event caused by some super- 
natural agency ; or, as Canon Raven 
defines it, a miracle is “an evert 
transcending. the common order of 
the world, in which God is thought 
to be specially manifesting himself. ” 

Significant here is the theological 
implication. A miracle is not just 
an unusual or supernormal event. 
Such occurrences, frequent enough, 
are wrongly described: as miracles. 
An unaccountable event is mirac- 
ulous, in the proper meaning of the 
word, only if it be attributable to a 
supernatural person or agent who 
causesit. A miracle implies a miracle 
worker. It must further be assumed 
that this person or agent, in virtue 
of omnipotence or special power, is 
able to set aside, transcend or in 
some way to intervene in the natural 
order of the world as it is commonly: 
understood. To the Christian this 
supervening person or agent is God, 
who alone has the power to abrogate 
natural law. 

It follows that belief or disbelief 
in the possibility of miracle is main- 
ly determined by our philosophical 
and religious presuppositions. If we 
believe in a personal transcendent 
God who occasionally intervenes 
dramatically and decisively (the 
supreme intervention being God’s 
giving of himself in his only-begotten 
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Son } then we are believers in mira- 
cles, uncompromisingly. We must 
allew of the possibility of miracle, 
and if we are Catholics we shall 
acknowledge an invasive super-- 
natcral realm manifesting itself 
mireculously in zhe Sacraments and 
in the experience of the saints. If, 
however, we hold no such view of 
God and disallow any assumption of 
arbitrary intervention; if the law- 
abicingness of the universe is for us 
absolute and uninterruptable, then 
it is clear that miracles, as defined 
above, are impossible. 

The only alternative is to give the 
word “miracle” a special or provi- 
sory meaning incompatible with its 
customary significance. This in fact 
is what often happens, increasing the 
confusion of the debate. Thus, 
when: Walt Whitman. glowingly 
writes :— 

To me every hour of the light and dark 

i is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle 

he means only that life itself is 

abcundingly wcnderful, a sentiment 

we can admire or on occasion share, 

even though in ather mood we realise 

that the poet’s miracle is not that 

of the theologian, the philosopher-— 
or the dictionary. 

In cooler reason the question must 
still be probed: What is a miracle? 
Do we find an explanation in terms 
of supernaturalism, then miracles 
are possible, and indeed certain, 
since the mireculous is the sign 
within the natural world of the 
supernatural oarder. Do we reject 
this dualistic universe and discern 
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within the manifoldness of things an 
all-enfolding unity that is always 
and everywhere natural, always and 
everywhere incapable of arbitrary 
action, then miracles, in the sense 
defined, are unthinkable. The Reign 
of Law is imperious and universal. 
The cosmos knows not caprice. 

This being assumed, then, as the 
view-point adopted here, the assump- 
tion .compels us to face a mass of 
alleged evidence which suggests that 
our judgment is false, that miracles 
do occur and are verifiable. Con- 
fronted with this evidence we realise 
that a discussion of miracle involves 
other considerations besides the 
philosophical. We have not only to 
ask whether we are existing in the 
kind of. universe that allows of 
miracles: we have also to ask 
whether '(so-called) miracles have 
actually occurred in human history. 

This evidence must now be briefly 
examined. Abounding in numberless 
sources, it is discoverable in every 
religious tradition, notably in the 
life-stories of heroes, prophets, seers 
and saints. Scarcely has a great 
figure existed to whom the pious 
imagination has not attached some 
tale or hint of miracle or magic. 
So inextricably is legend interwoven 
with history that the substantive 
facts have to be sought and sifted 
out of a mass of palpable fiction, 
usually with indeterminate results ; 
where history ends and legend begins 
no one can precisely say. The non- 
plussed historian or biographer may 
be pardoned perhaps, if, facing the 
situation, he sweeps clean away from 
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his picture every trace of the 
supernatural and the miraculous and 
leaves us with a mere outline of the 
life he would fain reconstruct. 


But it may sometimes be that the 
legends he sweeps away as so many 
worthless accretions have some basis 
in fact, that these legends are fabri- 
cations, ‘exaggerations, multiplica- 
tions of a genuine theme which 
should have its place in*the complet- 
ed life. Such legends attach, for 
example, to the life-story of Gautama 
the Buddha, who is said to have 
performed miracles even as Jesus 
did, some of these miracles being 
strikingly similar to those associated 
with the Christian teacher. 


Each tradition tells of a tempta- 
tion and a transfiguration. As Jesus 
fed the five thousand with loaves and 
fishes so Gautama fed five hundred 
brethren with one small cake. Both 
are healers of the sick. Buddhism 
has also its Peter who essays to walk 
on the water and sinks through lack 
of faith. Whatever be the explana- 
tion of these and other parallels, 
extending even to certain parables 
and teachings, whether there be 
“a common fund of imaginative 
decoration’’ (as Estlin Carpenter 
suggested) or one tradition- be 
directly or mediately derived from 
the other, the question that concerns 
us now is whether a substratum of 
fact may conceivably lie beneath 
some of these stories, be they report- 
ed of Gautama or Jesus or of many 
a Christian saint. 


Many life stories are replete with 
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miracles but nowhere are miracles 
recorded with quite such admirable 
restraint as in the canonical gospels. 
(The apochryphal gospe's, excluded 
from the.canon of scripture, are 
much more extravagart in their 
relating of miracles.) In consider- 
ing these, regard must be paid not 
only to the intrinsic probability of 
the miracles but to the reliability of 
the texts which relate them, for 
modern scholarship is by no means 
ready to accept the whole of the 
four gospels or every incident in 
them as having equal claim to histo-. 
ricity. Moreover, some of the miracle 
stories permit of a spiritual or par- 
abolic interpretation and therefore 
lose their force as factual events, 
though even these, for all we krew, 
may have some basis in fact. 

Most contemporary scholars are 
less negative in this matter than 
were critics of the liberal school in 
the late nineteenth century, less 
inclined to explain away all che 
miracles in the gospels as the result 
of the human tendency to szin 
supernatural webs around its heroes 
and saints. Of the “ mighty works”’ 
ascribed to Jesus some are difficult 
to accept at their face value, z.g., 
the nativity and resurrection stories. 
The same may be said of nature 
miracles like the miraculous feeding 
of the multitude, the stilling of the 
storm, the coin in the fish’s mouth, 
the miraculous draught of fishes. 

The healing miracles are comm- 
only accepted as more inherently 
probable if only because modern psy- 
cho-therapeutical practice (medical 
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psychiatry, faith-healing, Christian 
Science cures etc.,) has extended 
our understanding of such matters 
and demonstrated the influence of 
the mind over bodily states. It is 
significant that Jesus constantly 
demanded faith of those who sought 
his aid. To the woman suffering from 
hemorrhage, Jesus said, “ Thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” To the two 
blind men who asked him to -heal 
them, Jesus is reported as saying, 
“ Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?” “Yea, Lord,” they replied. 
Tizen said Jesus, ‘‘ According to your 
faith be it done unto you. ” 

In all, Jesus is said to have 
performed twenty-six. miracles of 
healing. But this number allows 
oË considerable multiplication if we 
take into account such general allu- 
sions to works of healing as this :— 

“ And the report of him went forth 
into all Syria, and they brought 
unto him all that were sick, holden 
with divers diseases and torments, 
possessed with devils (psychotics ? ) 
and epileptic, and palsied; and he 
healed them.” 

Assuming the authenticity of these 
accounts ; assuming also that not 
every nature miracle ascribed to 
Jesus and other great figures is a 
meaningless prodigy or baseless ex- 
travagance ; assuming further that 
all such stories should be accepted 
with the utmos: caution, the strength 
cz the evidence required being pro- 
portional to the improbability or 
strangeness of the event ; assuming 
ail this, and having regard no less 
to the fallibility of human testimony, 
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can we still assert with complete con- 


viction that miracles never happen ? 
Obviously, as we have already 
seen, everything depends upon the 
meaning we read into the word 
miracle. If we use it as implying the 
supersession of natural law through 
God’s direct action, or his indirect 
action through some intermediary 
agent, the evidence will seem con- 
vincing and is the more likely to 
prove convincing since we are pre- 
disposed to find it so. But if we 
cannot allow of any superventional 
theory ; if the universe be governed, 
as we believe, by undeviating law, 
what then? The evidence proves to 
us not ‘that miracles occur, since 
miracles: are interruptive acts, but 
that some personalities have the 
power in certain conditions to pro- 
duce extraordinary events or to 
effect extraordinary changes either 
upon the order of nature or upon 
human bodies. They work super- 
normally but not supernaturally. 
That is all, and that is much. 
But this should be emphasised: the 
difference between the believer in 
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miracles and the believer in extra- 
ordinary powers is that the one 
ascribes such events to an invading 
supernatural agency whereas the 
other, rejecting this notion, inter- 
prets the so-called miracles as un- 
accustomed happenings involving 
no breach of law but rather the 
operation of unknown laws outside 
the bounds of accepted knowledge 
and use. Some day physicists may 
combine to explain more fully much 
that is as yet ill understood concern- 
ing the hidden forces in nature and 
the latent powers in man. 

Though we affirm that miracles 
do not happen, may we not also 
afirm that the consistent impulse 
to believe that they do is basically 
justified in spite of the superstitions 
to which it gives rise, that within the 
fable there is often an undiscerned 
element of fact, a foreknowing of 
things that shall yet be disclosed and 
understood? Nothing can happen 
contrary to the laws of nature, but 
the limits of possibility cannot be 
drawn in a universe unfathomable 
to the finite mind. 


LESLIE BELTON 


Never were the phenomena presented in any other character than that of 


instances of a power over perfectly natural though unrecognised forces, and 
incidentally over matter, possessed by certain individuals who have attained to 
a larger and higher knowledge of the Universe than has been reached by 
scientists and theologians, or can ever be reached by them, by the roads they 
are now respectively pursuing. Yet this power is latent in all men, and could, 
in time, be wielded by anyone who would cultivate the knowledge. and conform 
to the conditions necessary for its development.... An occultist can produce 
phenomena, but he cannot supply the world with brains, nor with the intell- 
igence and good faith necessary to understand and appreciate them. 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY 


ANDAL’S “TIRUPPAVAI” 
A WOMAN-SAINT’S APPROACH TO GOD 


[Shrimati M. A. Ruckmini, Madras High Court advocate, has written 


in our pages upon Sanskrit themes. 


Here che turns to the rich field of ancient 


Tamil and introduces us to a great woman-saint of Tamil Nad.—Ep. ] 


Unique in the history of the 
Alwars of the Vaishnava movement 
of South India, who have enormous- 
ly enriched the stock of devotional 
literature in Tamil, stands the 
woman-saint Sri Andal. By her 
single-minded service to God and 
her intense mystic practice of the 
presence oi the Infinite she demon- 
strated that, notwithstanding the 
monopolistic claims made by man, a 
woman is perfectly capzeble of rising 
to the highest goal of spiritual and 
philosophic eminence which is still 
the terminus ad quem of the effort 
and endeavours of aspirants. The 
month of Margali in which the Sun 
passes through Sagittarius (Dhanus ) 
is believed to be specially sacred to 
the memory of Andal who has 
composed thirty soul-stirring songs 
or stanzas containing a passionate 
appeal and an alluring call to all 
who may have the necessary ears to 
hear, to dedicate themselves to the 
service of the Lord and to the re- 
alization of the unallcyed bliss of 
such devoted, dedicated service. 

I propose to attempt a psycholog- 
ical account of the steady and gradual 
evolution, of the schooling or tzain- 
ing of the soul, typified or patterned 
in her compositions. The story of 
Andal, so well known in South India, 


may be briefly told for the berefit 
of the general reader. The foster- 
daughter of Periyalvar, Andal from 
childhood had an instinctive urge 
fcr service to God, and she desired 
to be the eternal Bride of the eternal 
Buidegroom—the Lord. Tradition 
has it that she was sent to the Lord 
at Srirangam decked in transcen- 
dent beauty as a bride and became 
absorbed in the Divine Presence in 
the Temple, and that thenceforward 
mortal eyes saw nothing more of her. 

Andal was the sweetest and 
brightest lamp of Earth, and in 
the language oi Edwin Arnold was 
destined to lead wandering souls 
with bright beams of the light of 
love—to lead those who, day in and 
dzy out, grope in the darkness of 
life in pain and woe to the peace 
and comfort of spiritual realization 
of the Divine Presence. The effec- 
tive and unfailing secret of her songs, 
ccllectively known as Tiruppavai, 
lies in the remarkable absence from 
them of the pessimistic tone that is 
dominantly resonant in practically 
all the systems of Indian philosophy. 
Ti it was the aspiration of Proclus 
the Greek philosopher to secure such 
knowledge as would not let the 
dark gloom of despair envelop his 
weary and wandering soul, it was 
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the supreme. goal which Andal 
actually fought for and won. She 
proclaimed the advent of and usher- 
ed in the glorious and resplendent 
Dawn. (Stanza 29, “ sitranchiru- 
kalai” y 

Her songs emphasize a profound 
truth. ,Weary and wandering souls 
need not endlessly wait and sit 
in despair and dejection expecting 
God’s grace to descend on them like 
the legendary shower of manna. 
The aspirants are not so many 
chataka-birds waiting for rain-drops 
with uplifted beaks open heaven- 
wards, as other Alwars would have 
it, but they have a right, a charter 
of freedom to proceed straight to the 
abode of the Lord, to claim and 
demand deliverance as of right. 
The. term used in Bhagavatha to 
illustrate this idea is Dayabhag, i.e., 
one who earns a title to Moksha. 

Andal’s should be deemed a spirit 
that would not easily be baffled by 
any failure. Her attitude was one 
of eternal cheerfulness that always 
led her higher and higher in spite of 
the difficulties she had to face in 
achieving her object. To her, every 
failure was a stepping-stone to 
success, aS may be seen from her 
persistent attempts to wake up 
Nandagopa and Krishna by turns. 
The theme of her songs is that 
Andal, fancying herself beloved of 
the Lord, goes in company with 
other Gopis to the abode of the Lord 
to wake Him up at dawn. It is her 
special glory that through the perils 
and perplexities of life she is led to 
the very centre of the sacred light. 


Enjoyment of the light by Andal is 
after alla personal matter. Greater 
stands her glory because she has 
been rightly acclaimed as the leader 
of a band of aspirants, a waker of 
sleeping souls. Her songs shine out 
like so many stars, inviting earnest 
and toiling mariners, souls and as- 
pirants tossed by the waves of 
passion ar.d ignorance in the ocean 
of life (Samsara), inviting them to 
the calm and comfort of rest in the 
spiritual haven or harbour——not the 
test of lotus-eating idleness, but rest 
dynamic and invigorating after back- 
breaking toil. 

Andal’s active and assertive spirit 
may be traced from stage to stage. 
For instance, Subheccka, i'e., the 
first or preliminary determination to 
pursue a planned programme of 
spiritual ectivity is reflected in the 
very first stanza of her poem. The 
second vezse indicates the necessary 
discriminetior. (Su-vichara) by means 
of the details of the programme; 
items to be selected and rejected, 
etc., are setiled. The third verse 
emphasizes the psychological import- 
ance of concentration of attentive 
energy on the execution of the 
desired programme, t. e., Tadbdhava 
or Tammanase. It voices a stern and 
sound determination and irrevocable 
resolution. The fourth appea’s for 
the readv ard willing co-operation 
of all sympathisers, and proclaims 
the goal of universal peace and 
prosperity. 

Unless there is the psychological 
self-confidence no goal can be reach- 
ed. That is the assimilative or 
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conviction stage.” (Satvapaiti) There 


is full conviction that the soul or 
self is all-powerful and that nothing 
would stand in the way əf its fullest 
and completest spiritual evolution 
or development in approach <o 
divinity. The fifth stanza expresses 
the-hope, the assurance, end even the 
certainty that success is guaranteed 
however distant the object may be. 
Then comes, the emancipation stage 
( Asangate), marked by the safe and 
secure balance or equipoise in the 
cognitive, emotional and volitional 
mechanisms of the mind and their 
characteristic reactions. 

From the sixth onwards, the 
steady and sustained march of aspiz- 
ants, Bhagdvathas, to the desired 
destination of self-realization or God- 
realization is shown. The devoted 
members of the party of pilgrims do 
not complain that the Lord has been 
unmindful of the devotees, cruel, 
heartless and so forth, as in Kadian- 
kodian-Nedumal etc. Rather, the 
party would seem to mcve magnif- 
icently in dignified and stately 
processional march on the Path to 
Perfection or the Path to Reality, 
voicing or proclaiming a reminder to 
the Lord of His own plecges, prom- 
ises and protestations that He would 
save the souls. 

A rise is then made te the stage 
of Padartha-Bhavana. Truth is dis- 
criminated from falsity, eppearance 
from reality. The chaff is sifted 
from the grain. The glamour of the 
world and its hedonistic values fede 
or disappear into nothingness. The 
only precious object from this stand- 
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pomt of evaluation is the practice 
o: the immanent Presence of the 
Infinite. That may well be termed 
the fourth (Turceya), stage of beatif- 
ication. That is at-one-ment with 
Bliss. The spiritual journey’s end 
is reached. The pilgrims’ progress 
terminates with realization of this 
final stage. The sleep is over. Un- 
pleasant dreams no longer trouble 
and torture the soul. The soul wakes 
into eternal sunshine, the endless 
dey of the enjoyment of the Infinite. 
Tais finds striking illustration in the 
Unanishadic call—Arise, awake, get 
your boons and know and realise 
the Infinite. Such in brief is the 
sketch of the soul’s journey to the 
realization of God-head contained in 
the songs of Andal who, far from 
being selfish, is passionately in 
earnest in enjoying her spiritual 
treasures and sharing them with 
otaers in sisterly love and affection. 

Tke distinguishing feature of 
Ancel’s philosophy of life consists 
in the passionate and positive 
merner of apprcach to the Deity. 
Him: she would secure at any cost 
ani Him alone in the countless series 
of existences she might have to pass 
through. There is no wavering, not 
a caltering step. Instinctively the 
right step is taken, and that once 
taken is taken for ever. That is 
Andal of supremest spiritual strength 
and devoted, dogged determination 
to secure Him as her Lord. The 
other Alwars have emphasized the 
negative aspect cf Moksha or final 
liberation, which they understand in 
terms of non-return to transmigra- 
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tion, asin the Vedanta aphorism— 
Nacha-punaravarttate. But Andal, 
like Alavandar, would enthusiastic- 
ally welcome any number of rebirths 
provided she could always be assured 
of the honour and the privilege of 
serving Him in such rebirths. Andal 
is definite and positive that she does 
not care for such service understood 
selfishly. She does not anticipate any 
hedonistic return or any personal 
advantage or gain, or pleasure of 
the senses. She is intensely interested 
in such service because it is service 
of Deity, and such service must be 
pleasing to Ishvara. Her one aim 
is to be with God always, not 
necessarily in some special locality 
like Paramapada or Heaven, but in 
whatever birth, station, or envi- 
ronment her lot may be cast by the 
Lord. 

When Andal is overpowered by 
her spirit of devotion, she forgets 
herself! and her finite personality 


entirely. She proceeds along with 
the Gopis to awaken Krishna. 
Temporal, spatial, environmental 
improprieties such as untimely hour, 
private residence, etc., do not deter 
her in her devoted undertaking. She 
would , brook no refusal and no 
prohibition from any agency, any 
quarter. Her intrepid spirit of sheer 
self-expression must find a spontane- 
ous outlet. She commences knocking 
at the door of the Lord in full and 
complete confidence it will be opened. 
This is almost Biblical. ‘“ Knock 
and it’shall be opened unto you.” 
She summarily brushes aside the 
limitations of time and place, conven- 
tion and other social artificialities, 
and becomes deeply absorbed in the 
execution of the crusade she has 





ventured on with her friends. Her 
life affords the best illustration of the 
dictum that scriptural sanctions and 
inhibitions do not bind the genuinely 
devoted. ( Atyanta-bhaktiyuktanam- 
na-sastram-na-vyatikvamah ) 

Andal’s philosophy of life is no 
mere intellectual or doctrinaire con- 
struction. Nor is it the lip-prayer 
of the charlatan and the sanctimo- 
nious pretender. Her philosophy 
involves a living contact with the 
Infinite. Through the instrumentali- 
ty of all the God-given senses His 
immanent presence is realized and 
enjoyed. The vicissitudes of life do 
not fatigue such souls. At the 
journey’s end of spiritual realization 
such souls are found fresh, renovated 
and rejuvenated. Such blessed souls 
as Andal find peace and happiness 
everywhere. The Tiru'ppavai would 
strongly remind one of a stanza from 
Bhagavatha in which like sentiments 
are expressed. (...Sarva-sukhamaya- 
disah) l 

Andal’s approach to God is unique. 
Her message is one of hope and 
robust optimism. She is no supp- 
licant. She fights for her rights. She 
approaches God with a direct and 
stern reminder. He should save his 
devotees. The position of Brahma, 
the over-lordship of the Earth does 
not tempt her. She wants the 
supremest Reality—The Infinite— 
and to unite her destinies with those 
of the Infinite. That is spiritual 
marriage of souls—the most sacred 
which human imagination has as 
yet conceived. In the entire history 
of the world’s mysticism no finer, no 
safer, no securer approach to Deity 
has been indicated. Andal counsels 
only supreme, selfless service to the 
Lord. This message entitles Andal 
to a permanent and prominent place 
in the galaxy of Vaishnava Saints, 


M. A. RUCXMINI 


_ SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF JOHN KEATS 


[Dorothy Hewlett is the biographer of Keats: her Adonais appeared a 
few years ago. Bright Star, one of her several plays successfully produced in 
London, depicts the romance of John Keats and Fanny Brawne. Her article 
‘on ‘ Keats, the Poet” appeared in THE Arvan PATH for April 1938.—Ep. | 


. Though a quarrel in the Streets is a thing to be hated, the energies dis- 
played in it are fine; the commonest Man shows a grace in his quarrel—By a 
superior being our reasonings may take the same tone—though erroneous: they 
may be fine—This is the very thing in which consists poetry ; and if so it is not 
so fine a thing as philosophy—For the same reason that an eagle is not so fine 
a thing as a truth—Give me this credit—Do you not think I strive—to know 
myself? Give me this credit—and you will not think that on my own account 


I repeat Milton’s lines 


“ How charming is divine Fhilosophy 
Not Hersh and crabbed zs dull fools suppose 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute. ” 
(From a Letter to George Keats and his wife, 
March, 1819). 


In the small body of ‘‘ mister John 
Keats five feet high”’ there was not 
only a complex mind in ccntinual 
“burning of thought,” but a soul 
flexible, far ranging after the Truth 
that is Beauty, a Beauty which is 
Truth ; probing in no mere esthetic 
mood self-hypnotised into a pontif- 
ical poeticality, but with a sane 
firm realism which in general, before 
illness touched him with a marring 
finger, could view man’s foibles and 
weaknesses with understanding and 
a native humour. 

In the letters, that rubric of his 
life the more valuable because it is 
unconscious, natural, his own at- 
thentic voice, there is amazingly 
little, even in the earliest, of youth’s 
“ Byronising ” or of attitudes purely 
imitative. Long before his death at 


the age of twenty-five he knew his 
own worth, his power, yet modestly, 
humbly. Within the family circle 
he could affirm, “I think I shall 
be among the English poets after 
my death,” but he knew, the more 
clearly because his mind ranged far 
bevond the common, beyond even 
the scope of the men of intellect 
surrounding him, that wisdom, in- 
tuitive or acquired, could be but a 
dro? in the divine ocean, and what 
beauty he might grasp a mere 
glimpse of an immense, a measureless 
truth. Of his idel, Shakespeare, he 
cou_d say in reference to minor poets 
admired in boyhood, ‘‘...now I see 
through them....Perhaps a superior 
beirg may look upon Shakespeare in 
the same light—i: it possible ? ” 
This conception of “a superior 
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being, ” a supernal intelligence, dom- 
inated his mind, an ideal in its 
calm and “ disinterestedness”’ to be 
striven after, longed for with an 
intensity now painful, now comfort- 
ing; and since in his humanity he 
must make for himself a token, a 
symbol, he lifted his head to the 
solemn vast of night. “ Bright star,” 
he cried in the agony of love, “ would 
I were steadfast as thou art,” and 
earlier, walking among the Lakes, 
he wrote, ‘‘ they make one forget the 
divisions of life ; age, youth, poverty 
and riches; and refine one’s sensual 
vision into a sort of north star which 
can never cease to be open lidded 
and steadfast over the wonders of the 
great Power.” Then he was smart- 
ing from the first division, a wound 
to the “heart’s affections” he con- 
sidered holy, in the separation from 
his oldest friend, the brother who 
had left for a new continent. 

This vision of a star never left 
him, even though in the last mortal 
illness it was twisted to malignity, 
to a personal application in the 
old astrological debasement, in the 
conception he was born under an 
unlucky planet. The moon, ‘th’ 
inconstant moon,” might be his 
goddess in that early work, En- 
dynvion, but it is significant that 
in one of the profoundest passages, 
when the lovesick shepherd falls 
into a sleep bringing him to “The 
Cave of Quietude” within himself, 
his. body is floated along through a 
“ skyey mask, a pinion’d multitude ” 
of planets chanting a call to the 
marriage of the Star-Queen. 


ee 





This passage on the Cave of 
Quietude is perhaps the clearest 
linking of Keats, the visionary, the 


‘dreamer, with the man we ordinary 


beings can more easily understand, 
he whose feet were solidly on the 
coarse earth; the man who could 
rejoice, not only in the sacred '‘ holi- 
ness of the heart’s affections,’’ but 
even in the tattered emblems of 
humankind; who could exclaim on 
meeting a squalid old Irish woman, 
“the Duchess of Dunghill,”’ with a 
pipe in her mouth and looking out 
from a filthy sedan chair “with a 
round-eyed skinny lidded inanity. ” 
“What a thing would be the history 
of her Life and sensations!” Just 
as in the Christian allegory God, not 
content with the angels, those crystal, 
selfless beings, created Adam in his 
divine imperfection, a perverse and 
human personality, so Keats knew, 
and insisted on, the value of in- 
dividual experience. “Axioms in 
Philosophy are not axioms,” he 
declared, “until they are proved 
upon our pulses,” Yet Keats was 
no sensualist, no wallower in the 
beauty and pain, direct or vicarious, 
of this earth: the world to him was 
a “ vale of soul-making,”’ arid man’s 
lot a slow garnering of wisdom in 
that “Cave of Quietude,” his own 
soul, “a den,” 

Beyond the seeming confines of the space 

Made for the soul to wander in and trace 

Its own existence, of remotest glooms...the man is 

yet to come 

Who hath not journeyed in this native hell, 

But few have ever known how calm and well 

Sleep may be had in that deep den of all.... 

© happy spirit-home! O wondrous soul! 


Pregnant with such a den to save the whole 
In thine own depth, 
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` Although when the above was 
written he had, so far as we are 
informed, experienced no personal 
grief beyond that of ‘the loss of his 
mother in comparative childhood, 
there lay already on his spirit a 
heavy load, “the: burden of tke 
mystery,” the riddle of evil, of 
human suffering. “Were it in my 
choice,” he cried, “I would reject 
a petrarchal coronation —on account 
of my dying day, and because women 
have cancers.” Within two years 
his own. “native hell” was to be 
cruelly dark, and before the last 
grim shadow of death struck him 
dumb he wrote in that last great 
fragment of a poem, “The Fall of 
Hyperion, a ‘Dream,” lires more 
tragically intimate which extend and 
illuminate his conception of the soul’s 
den of quietude, lifting it to the 
sublime. The dreamer, one of those 
“to whom the miseries of the world 
are misery, and will not let them 
rest,” dragging himself in frozen 
agony to the altar’s step in that 
temple “ sad and lone ” of old Saturn, 
is given strength to ascend, to be- 
hold unveiled the face of Moneta, 


Not pin’d by human sorrows, but brigLt-blanch’d 
By an immortzl sickness which kills not 


and to look through her intelligence 
at a god’s high tragedy, the fall of 
Saturn, “ free from all pain, if wonder 
pain thee not.” When Keats wrote 
the second “Hyperion” he had 
known personal sorrow enough, the 
“burden of the mystery,” indeed 
proved upon the pulses, in the death 
of his brother Tom and a consuming 
love he inwardly knew to b2 hope- 
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less. There was material enough 
and to spare within him for the 
making of a soul, a soul “ nourish'd 
by <ts proper pith, ” winged to view 
disinte-estedly, ‘‘ free from all pain,” 
the fate of a god. 

That incomplete and difficult work, 
the second ‘‘ Hyperion, ” is full of a 
new humility, of a doubt which 
strikes at the very root of Keats’s 
being, his knowledge of himself as 
poet, and yet alrnost at the same 
momen: as he must have been com- 
posing at least its opening lines he 
wrot: proudly, 

My own being which I know to be 
becories of more consequence to mè 
than the crowds of Shadows in the 
shape of men and women that inhabit 
a Kingdom. The scul is a world of 
itself, and has enough to do in its own 
home, l 

And earlier he had written, 

Do ycu not see how necessary a 
Worlc of Pains and troubles is to school 
an intellizence and make it a Soul?... 
Not merely is the Heart a Hornbook, 
It is the sfind’s Bible, it is the Mind’s 
experience, it is the teat from which 
the Mind or intelligence sucks its iden- 
tity. As various as the Lives of Men 
are—so various become their Souls. ” 

But though by temperament and 
conviction Keats held experience, 
direct cr sympathetic, to be the 
spiritual matter of the soul, he knew 
the ve.ue of a cultivation of pure 
intellect. 

An exteasive knowledge is needful to 
thinking people....The difference of 
high Sensations wit and without 
knowledge appears to me this—in the 
latter cese we are falling continually 
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ten thousand fathoms deep and being 
blown up again without wings. . .in the 
former case, our shoulders are fledged 
and we go thro’ the same air and space 
without fear...every department of 
Knowledge we see excellent and cal- 
culated towards a great whole...there 
is no worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good in the world...there 
is but one way for me—the road lies 
through application study and thought. 


If he: knew his own way to lie 
through study and “a continual 
burning of thought,” what was the 
general function he assigned to 
genius?’ “ Men of Genius are great 
as certain ethereal Chemicals operat- 
ing on the Mass of neutral intellect,” 
and the peculiar power of 

A Man of Achievement, especially in 
Literature, and which Shakespeare 
possessed so enormously.. .Negative 
Capability, that is, when a man is 
capable of being in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irrita- 
ble reaching after fact and reason.... 
What shocks the virtuous philosopher, 
delights the camelion Poet. It does 
no harm from its relish of the dark 
side of things any more than from its 
taste of the bright one: because they 
both end in speculation. 


The exact intent of Keats’s word 
“speculation ” is important in con- 
sidering his philosophy of life: 
perhaps it is best defined as “ intell- 
igent or comprehending vision.” It 
is not without a secondary interest, 
though perhaps rather fanciful, that 
an old meaning is “an observation 
of the stars.” * This vision we must 
link with the ‘ disinterestedness,’’’ 
“I have no doubt,” he wrote, ‘that 


thousands of people never heard 
of have had hearts completely 
disinterested: I can remember but 
two—Socrates and Jesus—their His- 
tories evince it....It is to be lament- 
ed that the history of the latter was 
written and revised by Men interested 
in the pious frauds of Religion. Yet 
through all this I see his splendour.” 
Disinterestedness, a purity of spirit, 
a mastery of soul won through 
individual experience, is evinced no 
moze clearly than in the history of 
Join Keats. Though his sensitive 
being was often chafed by contact 
with men and women, though in the 
misery of his disease he was a 
difficult and exacting lover, his be- 
haviour to his fellows was magnani- 
mous, unselfish. In the early flush 
of an accepted love he withdrew 
from Fanny Brawne determined not 
to allow her to link herself to a man 
without worldly prospect. “I will 
never return to London if my Fate 
dces not turn up...at least a Court- 
card,...I have so much in my heart 
I must turn Mentor when I see a 
chance of harm befalling you.” His 
last thought in death was that 
the devoted Severn should not be 
frightened. 

This creed of life as “a vale of 
soul-making,’’ the ideal of a star 
locking disinterestedly down, might, 
detached from the context of Keats’s 
life and work, seem austere, joyless, 
lacking in humour ; but we know he 
had an immense capacity for enjoy- 
ment. The drama of the soul was 
to him full of interest, vital in its 
very being, and the star bright in 
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the heavens. After all, Keats was 
a poet. We might pzraphrase a 
line of his own and say, “too many 
tears for poets have been shed.” 
His infinite gust in life, zhe sweep of 
his great mind, brought joys a lesser 
nature can hardly begin to under- 
stand. ‘An intimate, an intuitive 
knowledge of character promcted 
understanding of his friends, nature 
was an unwearying and creative 
resource (“The settirg Sun will 
always set me to rights—or if a 
Sparrow come before my Windcw I 
take part in its existence and pick 
about the Gravel ” ), his imagination 
could range: back through time 
“with Achilles shouting in the 
Trenches, or with Theocritus in the 
Vales of Sicily,” so that even the 
wind came to him  legend-laden 
through the trees. Solitude was a 
pleasure sublime to one who had a 
“ mighty abstract Idea...of Beauty 
in all things.” 

This exercise of the ming, a 
garnering of experience, Keats could 
in one mood term “ Indolence, ” but 
surely an indolence far removed from 
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the day-dreaming of an average 
man. Perhaps i+ is in this aspect of 
his way of life that Keats can 
instruct our feverish modern world 
in something at once very old end 
new, the value of contemplation, of 
“speculation.” “ Many, ” he wrote, 
“tare original minds who do not 
think it....Now it appears to me 
that almost any Man may like a 
spider spin from his own inwards his 
own airy Citadel—the points of 
leeves and twigs on which a spider 
begins her work are few, and she fills 
th2 air with a beautiful circuiting. 


‘ Man should be content with as few 


piinis to tip the fine Web of his 
Szul, and weave a tapestry empyrean 
full of symbols for his spiritual eye, 


oi scftness for his spiritual touch, of 


space for his wandering, of distinct- 
ness for his luxury.” But thcugh 
we may stumble in his path it is 
given to few to interpret, to express 
trat contemplation, 


For Poesy alone can tell her dream, 
With a fine spell of words alone can save 
Imagination from the sable chain 

And dumb enchantment. 


Dorotuy HEWLETT 


Glories infinite, 


Haunt us till they become e cheering light 
Unto our Souls, and bcund to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shire, or gloom o’ercast, 
They always must be witt. us, or we die. 


-—KEATS 


SYMBOL AND REALITY 
A DEFENCE OF IMAGE-WORSHIP 


[Shri R. B. Pinglay presents here an aspect of image worship which 
is generally overlooked by many a man who condemns “ heathen superstition ” 
unheard, while cherishing mental idols of his own. Every fabricated form, as 
every speck of the manifested universe is, like that universe itself, ‘‘ an aspect 
and a reminder of that universal One Soul—which philosophy refuses to call 
God, thus limiting the eternal and ever-present root and essence.” But to 
choose any form as the special manifestation of Deity is to attempt to dwarf 
and to circumscribe the Illimitable, besides seeking without for That which must 
be sought and found within. The worshipper’s faith in an image may indeed 
play a part in the concentration of thought and in helping him to raise his 
consciousness at a certain level of unfoldment, but every objective aid will be 
valueless when the ever-Unknowable is recognised as the highest object of 
worship and Its shrine and altar are found on the holy and ever untrodden 
ground of the individual heart. ‘The silent worship of abstract or nowmenal 
Nature, the only divine manifestation, is the one ennobling religion of 
Humanity.’’—Ep. ] 


Words are not brought into exist- 
ence without a definite implication 
or significance behind them. They 
have their own derivations and are 
never hap-hazard developments or 
empty of meaning. Like words are 
metaphors and like them, too, are 
pictures, images and idols. Pictures 
and idols are not devoid of qualities, 
not only bare space-entities or 
empty forms. What are pictures? 
What areimages? Are they merely 
fanciful objects ? Mere dead things ? 
Or do they have a value for the 
seeker after the things of the spirit ? 

A metaphor is a figure of speech, 
and therefore portrays some under- 
lying idea. There is a transference 
of meaning in it. A vivid verbal 
description forms a picture. When 
we picture a thing in our minds we 
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form a mental likeness of it. Briefly, 
therefore, an Image represents sorne- 
thing which one is capable of 
understanding. So the metaphor, 
the picture, the image and the idol 
are not mere abstractions; they 
signify something which is perhaps 
not visible to one and al. And 
therefore these have a certain 
dynamic force. The creator of a 
metaphor, of a picture or of an 
image has endowed it with attributes 
which are sometimes beautiful, 
always powerful and dynamic. He 
has transformed his thoughts and 
ideation into his creations. It is not 
mere pictures, images or idols that 
we see; we see through these a force 
which is vital, life pulsating through 
them. Those objects breathe and 
live. There is also a certain truth 
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or reality enveloping them and this 
truth radiates an active principle. 
How many have received inspiration 
through objects portraying truths! 

There is a purpose or a cause 
behind all arts, whether literary or 
spiritual. The idol in a shrine, a 
picture in a hall or a monument on 
earth would be mere stones and 
material products had there not 
been the hand of genius to pour into 
them the life and the 2nergy from 
which any soul could derive enlight- 
enment. One beholds the idea of a 
picture or an image and only then 
notes its technique or composition. 
He then sees harmony or rhythm 
pervading it and he gets the idea of 
the external expression. Bret behind 
these stands that unique, inner, 


invisible energy which one should ` 


not forget. Great men have seen 
the inner energy of such objects and 
have risen intellectually above this 
earth. 

It is therefore that one sees in 
this world the propitiation, the 
worship and the prayers offered, not 
to the external object, the outer 
form, but to the internal content, the 
Reality. If there are sanctuaries 
still breathing forth the active 
principle of life, it is due to the 
hidden content of the idols or images 
which those sacred places enshrine. 
A saint who has risen above all 
earthly and transitory existence has 
no need of temple or shrine, image 
or picture, but for him who still has 
to find the way of life they may 
be potent aids. For such as he, 
such glorified, mystic and vitalising 
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otjects embody in themselves an 
aspect of Reality. This is a need 
or an urge that he feels till he 
transcends it and is free to choose 
his own path. 

It is a false conception that by 
puttmg in front of us an idol or a 
divine image we are limiting the 
Omuipresent and Omnipotent God 
to that small space and form. Every 
thoughtful individual is conscious 
that the Deity or the ultimate 
Realty is formless, impersonal and 
universal. If such a metaphysically 
conscious person should indulge in 
prayer as the ardent turning of the 
scul to the Divine, it is that same 
Ommipresent Reality to which he 
turns, the Reality which envelops 
the idol or image, as it envelops 
every being on earth and which is 
the contained of every container and 
the content of each created form. 
This world, both intellectual and non- 
ir-ellectual, needs a means to the 
realisation of That, a stepping-stone 
by which to rise to the contempla- 
tion of that which transcends form. 
Any attachment is difficult to discard 
at one stroke. It is a patient and 
long process, through various ob- 
stacies, to learn to stand entirely 
alons. 

Everyone knows that the idol in 
every shrine is made of stone. But 
waat draws millions to a particular 
surine, if there be nothing enshrined 
tere, in image or idol or picture ? 
How many have been cured of their 
ailrrents, relieved of their distresses ? 
And how many great saints in India 
have resorted to that which the idol 
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or the image enshrines, as to a safe 
refuge ? 'How many great metaphys- 
ical thinkers and Acharyas have 
still persisted in paying their homage 
to the Lord’s feet? What is that 
craze due to (if it be so termed by 
the onlookers)? It is due to the 
wavering nature of the mind, and it 
is from that fickle-mindedness that 
refuge is sought. 

It is to have the true concentra- 
tion of mind that That which lies 
behind idol or image is invoked. 
It is, in short, because metaphor- 
‘ically the image or the idol is a 
representation of that Reality which 
is omnipresent, ominiscient and 
impersonal, dwelling in all beings 
and everywhere. Even Lord Krishna 
is not free from this maze when He 
limits Himself, as when He says, “I 
am the Ego which is seated in the 
hearts of all beings.” The impersonal 
is seen through the personal, the 
unbounded is visualised through 
that which has bounds. 

Thus we see that in every picture 
and image there is something which 
is definitely more than the mere form 
or external existence. When we 
speak of a metaphor, an image or a 
picture, we not only compare it 
(upamana) to certain invisible forces 
but also we see the similarity 
(samanadharma) and that similarity 
lies in the content, invisible and 
impersonal, of those objects. 

The contents of the pictures etc. 
have different effects on us, else how 
could we compare them? The 
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Alamkara-Sasiva analyses the form 
of the picture or the image, and also 
emphasises the content which one 
might overlook. Whether we derive 
pleasure or pain through images, 
pictures etc., is mainly due to their 
content, which are forces in them- 
selves. The artist-genius has created 
an objective form with the main 
thought that his creation should 
serve humanity and the wish of the 
artist is thus fulfilled. 

If Shri Shankaracharya adored the 
image of Shri Sharada, the Goddess, 
it was not that Shri Shankara was 
not aware that that idol was made 
of marble by the hand of a sculptor ; 
if Shri Thyagaraja embraced the 
idol of Shri Rama, it ‘was not that 
Thyagaraja was not aware that the 
image he held was one of bronze 
designed by a smith; if Shri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa adored the 
Goddess Kali it was not that he was 
unaware of the image’s being. of 
stone; if people worship Buddha’s 
image it is not because they are 
not aware of the monolythic stone. 
They were certain, however, that 
behind those objects there was 
their invisible content which they 
propitiated for their own uplift- 
ment. There is no reason therefore 
for anyone to decry another’s 
worship on the mere ground that 
that other does not follow his own 
creed. It behoves all men to be 
tolerant towards others not of their 
own creed, in the spirit of fellowship 
and brotherhood. 


R. B. PINGLay 


INDIA AND INDUSTRIALISATION 


[ We publish here the views of Mr. Kaikhosru Shapurji Sorabji on the 


important question of industrialisation fcr India. 


Ee had prepared his 


contribution for our Correspondence columns but the immediate importance of 


‘the subject makes it desirable to give his essay a more prominent place. 


Fora 


common-sense approach to this vexed question, he gives zhe palm to Gandhiji, 
who stands against the sacrifice of the country to the town, “the crippling and 
- impoverishment of the peasant and the countryside, ” which reckless industrial- 
isation involves. “As often happens, the Saint and the mystic it is who shows 
intense practical good sense and realism. ’’—ED. ] f 


Mr. Philip Mairet’s admirable and 
cogent review of Mr. N. Gangulee’s 
Constituent Assembly for India in zhe 
issue of July 1943, and Mr. L. E. 
Moore’s note, ‘‘Industrialism and 
India’s Future” in the February 
1944 number are both to the point. 

Mr. Mairet, the distinguished Ed- 
itor of The New English Weebly, 
deals faithfully with those “ manv— 
too many” Marxian indoctrinated 
Indian politicians who are unaware 
how largely discredited the Marxian 
dogma now is, as the result of the 
searching criticisms of the great 
Italian sociological investigators, 
Gaetano Mosca and Vilfred Pareto, 
by Oswald Spengler and, above all, 
by the Social Credit analysis of 
Major C. H. Douglas. The deplorable 
lack of objectivity which ideolog- 
ical—like its counterpart, religious 
—fanaticism induces, the lack of 
an experimental scientific approach 
to the matter (as Pareto himself puts 
it) is demonstrated by Mr. Mairet’s 
quotations from Mr. N. Ganguee. 
One who either deliberately igncres 
(as so many of the ideologues do}, or 
is ignorant of, the bulk ard weight 


. berlin, 


of the evidence against Universal 
Servile States cf Robotry, evidence 
overwhelmingly documented, such 
as that of Boris Souvarine, Eugene 
Lyons, Max Eastman, W. H. Cham- 
Walter Duranty, Joseph 
Davies and the London Anarchist 
G-oup, is not to be taken sericusly 
in the discussion of these matters. 
It is appalling that any one in 
waose land is to be found the very 
root and origin, the supreme arche- 
type of democratic representative 
self-government, namely, the village 
Panchayat, an institution of millenn- 
jal antiquity, can be so led astray 
by uncritical enthusiasm and go 
“ awhoring after false Gods ” as the 
English Bible sc well puts it, so far 
as to speak of what Mr. Mairet, with 
tke best reasors in the world, calls 
“a technocratic empire of the great- 
est possible disciplinary severity,” 
as the home cf prosperous liberty 
and equality. It augurs very ill 
indeed for India if such people ever 
attain the political power they are 
after with such pertinacity. It is 
both singular and sinister that the 
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democratic countries of Europe, such 
-as Switzerland, Finland, Sweden, 
and Norway, whose standard of liv- 
ing is beyond the wildest dreams of 
the serfs of the slave-states, are 
never even so much as mentioned by 
the ideomonomaniacs. Why ? 

Mr. L. E. Moore also deals admir- 
ably with those infatuated with the 
idea of industrialisation å outrance 
for-India, and very rightly he paints 
to Gandhi and Tagore as represent- 
ing the real sane attitude of the best 
Indian 'thought on this mactter. 
Gandhi’s attitude is greatly mis- 
understood ; as Wilfred Wellock and 
Middleton Murry have so well point- 
ed out, he is not all out against the 
machine as such, as he is so often 
ignorantly misrepresented as being. 
He zs all out against the ruthless 
subordination and sacrifice of the 
country ‘to the town, the crippling 
and impoverishment of the peasant 
and the countryside. This, Gandhiji, 
with age-old sagacity and wisdom, 
sees as the inevitable result of reck- 
less industrialisation. It leaps to 
the eye in every highly indusitrialis- 
ed Western land and it is against 
this that he is out to protect India. 
The cosmic evils of soil erosion that 
are the deep concern of the best 
minds of England and America 
spring directly and inevitably out of 
the mechanistic subordination of the 
countryside to the industrialised 
town. This monstrous perversion, 
nay, inversion, with its potential 
consequences to the world’s food 
and health, is the most hideous and 
frightening of evils, as no ome can 
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fail to realise who reads such appal- 
ling documents as The Rape of the 
arth, the writings of such author- 
ities as the Earl of Portsmouth, Lord 
Northbourne, Sir John Orr, Sir 
Angus McCarrison and Sir Alfred 
Howard or the remarkable work of 
the Peckham Health Centre here in 
Londen. 

The average Indian politician 
shows no signs at all of grasping 
these facts; he is too much the 
doctrinaire, the political theorist ala 
Bloomsbury, too far divorced from 
the soil, too “ modernly ” and urban- 
ly “Western” by a great deal to 
appreciate the paramount import- 
ance to the community of the coun- 
tryman, and the immézsurably vital 
necessity of doing everything imagin- 
able to foster and protect it and him, 
particularly from the fearful dangers 
of unchecked  indtstrialisation. 
Large-scale mechanised farming, the 
application of the mass-production 
ir.dustrialistic methods to agricult- 
uze, which enjoys the ignorant and 
ucicritical enthusiasm ci the doctri- 
naires, is now seen to be appallingly 
destructive of the soil. The evidence 
against it is alarming in bulk and 
cogency. 

The pathetic joke about the whole 
business is that our Marxian indoc- 
trinated monomaniacs are rather 
given to superior smirkings at 
Gandhiji’s name. “He was, of 
course, all very well for his time, poor 
old dear, but we have moved so far 
ahead of him, you know....”’ The 
boot is hopelessly on the other leg. 
It is Gandhi himself who sees and is 
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light years in advance of them. As 
often happens, the Saint and the 
mystic it is who shows intense prac- 
tical good sense and realism, 
while the dialectically materialistic 
Marxian addicts are befogged in tke 
cloud-cuckoo-land of their ideolog- 
ical superstitions. 


And so many Indian po‘iticiens . 


and political writers, even such an 
outstanding figure as Nehru, show 
no: glimmering of a perception of 
financial and monetary realities, that 


is to say, they do not, cannot—or - 


perhaps will not, like their counter- 
parts here—see that adherence to an 
outworn, primitive, barbarous end 


We are indebted to the U. S. Orfice 
of War Information for a note on the 
infiltration of Oriental thought in the 
cultural life of America during the nine- 
teenth century. This note, entitled 
“From Vedic India to Concord, U. S. 
A.,” is by Dr. Arthur Christy, a valued 
contributor to THE ARYAN PATH, and 
Dr. Henry Seidel Canby. The former 
is the author of The Orien in American 
Transcendentalism and Dr. Canby, the 
biographer of Thoreau and of Whitman. 


` They take us back to the middle 
years of the last century, when Emer- 
son, Thoreau and Alcott studied and 
disseminated the teachings of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the Upanishads and the 
Hindu scriptures generally. Breaking 
away from traditional Puritanism and 
seeking with open minds the meaning 
of the universe, these thinkers were 
greatly helped in their quest by the 
ancient spiritual lore of the Orientals. 


Emerson discarded the theism of his 
time in his conception cf the inexor- 
able law of compensation and indicated 
how far the Orient was leading them 
out of the predominantly Calviristic 
concepts of God and Man. When 
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essentially corrupt monetary and 
banking system is at the root of 
almost all the werld’s ills, India’s no 
less than England’s. They show no 
signs of being cognisant of the all- 
important work in this field of the 
great monetary reformers, Soddy, 
Kitson, Gesell and, above all, C. H. 
Douglas, thus shewing that, like so 
maay of their way of political—Left- 
ist—thinking, progress and study in 
this matter has left them far behind 
ana makes their platform catch- 
words and clichés, as it does those of 
the Right, not only “as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal” but 
irrelevant. 


KAIKHOSRU SHAPURJI SORABJI 


INDIA IN AMERICA 


Emerson declared “I make my circum- 
stances,’ he was cnly vividly enunciat- 
ing the doctrine of Karma. Thoreau, by 
precept and example, advocated con- 
templation as the means of disengaging 
oneself from the chains of time and 
circumstance. Alcott as the Dean of 
the Concord Summer School of Philos- 
ophv promulgatec. the mystic lore of the 
Orient. Deeply read as these three 
weze, their works exercised undoubtedly 
a liberalising infiuence on nineteenth- 
certury American thought. The con- 
tribution of the Orient radiating from 
the Concord of those days to the much- 
boasted freedom of thought of today 
has not been small, as the authors of 
the note observe. 

Hindu writers have recognised in 
Emerson a translator of ancient Indian 
thought into the idiom of modern 
culture. Coming a few years later with 
her synthetic account of the entire body 
of Oriental spiritual thought for the 
benefit of a growingly materialistic 
werld, Madame H. P. Blavatsky found 
in the U.S. A. an interest in the subject 
already quickened and some of the 
spade-work done, thanks to the labours 
of the Concord friends. 


| DAYA: KINDNESS 


{| The paramountcy of Daya among the virtues, which Shri Shantichand 
K. Jhaveri maintains here, is undeniable. But is not to regard emancipation 


as the end and aim, denial of the very spirit of Compassion ? 


“To reach 


Nirvana one must reach Self-Knowledge, and Self-Knowledge is of loving deeds 


the child.” 


But “to reach Nirvana’s bliss but to renounce it,” to sacrifice the 


Self to weaker Sclves, “is the supreme, the final step, the highest on Renuncia- 


tion’s Path.” 


Individual progress and individual happiness may, indeed must, 


be the fruit of duties done to all, but must not be our motive, under penalty of 


falling into spiritual selfishness.—Eb. ] 


Daya or kindness is the root of 
religion, and pride is the root of sin. 
So long as one has life, one should not 
forsake Daya. 

Sant TULSIDAS 


All religions recognise Daya or 
kindness as their root. If there 
were no Daya, then there would not 
remain on this earth anything worth 
calling’ religion. Each religion has 
accepted as its chief doctrine some 
lofty ideal or principle. Still at the 
root of all these is Daya. 

While keeping in mind the Daya 
of their own life or soul as the aim, 
human beings have recourse to these 
principles to prevent becoming more 
sinful or impure. But while they 
are observing those principles in the 
fullest measure, it is the uplift of 
their own soul which is their chief 
aim. ‘Kindness towards self, 4.¢., 
Daya for one’s own soul, is the 
important thing. It may be that 
while trying to practise this kind- 
ness towards self there might creep 
in kindness towards others, but 
that is only a secondary considera- 
tion. The principal idea is to free 
our soul from the endless burden of 


miseries and karmas. Having attain- 
ed true knowledge, our soul now 
does not wish to bear that unbear- 


„able burden, and hence it is the 


supreme and worthy desire of an 
awakened soul to get rid of it, to be 
free as soon as possible from the 
bondage of karmas and to attain 
salvation, Moksha, Mukti, Nirvana. 

If the soul’s Day4 is not the goal 
in practising non-violence, truth 
etc., then what is? Perhaps it may 
be submitted that by observing 
non-violence no trouble would be 
caused to anybody, that by speak- 
ing the truth no harm would be 
caused to anybody etc. Now it is 
to be seriously thought over, what 
happens to our non-violence or truth 
when the persons benefited and sav- 
ed by them are troubled or put to 
misery by the violence and false- 
hood of others? As corn-ears are 
reaped incidentally while we only 
wish to produce fodder, in the same 
manner, while trying to save our own 
soul from committing violence etc., 
our act of non-violence may benefit 
others, our truth may help others. 
But in this process the saving of 
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one’s own soul from sinful acts is the 
paramount thing. Kindness towards 
self is the thing desired, though it 
may involve kindness towards others. 
The kindness of one man is not 
made less if some third person 
wrongs his beneficiary. 

According to worldly notions the 
welfare of others is enhanced if some 
material good is done to them, but 
so long as their soul is not benefited 
no worldly benefits showered upon 


. them do any good; but on the con- 


trary are wasted from the spiritual 


` point of view. One may get worldly 


benefits, one may get honours, but 
one will not get spiritual uplift. Thus 
in any act done according to religious 
principles, thé soul’s Daya is in the 
premier position. In the uplift of 
the soul lies the uplift of every- 
thing. All want uplift, then whv 
should it not be achieved by uplift- 
ing one’s own soul? Daya being 
the root of all religions, is used in 
any way they like by the followers 
of the different creeds or sects. Some 
give importance to worldly kindness, 
and absolutely forget spiritual kind- 
ness. Some mix up material and 
spiritual kindnesses. Some wish to 
spread their creed by making others 
believe that their materiaJ, worldly 
or physical happiness is kindness or 
Daya. Hence the original thing 
slips away out of sight, useless stuff 
remains and the original idea is for- 
gotten, exchanged for imitations. 
Leaving aside the living thing, one 
sticks to shadows and lifeless things 
and thus is misguided. 

So, so long as “ kindness’ 


3 


is not 





exposed in its true colours, it carries 
nc meaning. A minute analysis, a 
seaside, logical and argumentative 
discourse will put kindness in proper 
perspective and show its real import- 
ance and significance. A human 
beirg cannot attain spiritual uplift, 
he cannot attain Moksha, Nirvana, 
Siddha, Buddha or Godliness, with- 
out [aya towards his own soul. 
Ard 59 long as his own soul deserves 
Dzya or kindness, how can he boast 
of showing Daya to others? What 
is zc become of him? Whence does 
he came? What was he before 
birth Whither is he bound after 
death? His inability to answer 
these questions makes his attempts 
to show kindness to others futile and 
meaniagless. 

Hunan life is the most important 


“period of existence ; it is only during 


it -kat one can realise his spiritual 
upit. But if one is not abie to 
know droperly what soulis and Daya 
is, thea is that precious period not 
wastec? In spite of possessing a 
very powerful understanding, if one 
is aot able to follow ordinary reason- 
ing and common-sense, what is his 
fate but to remain imperfect for 
ever f 

Therefore it becomes imperative 
to know that at every moment and 
at every step our soul is being 
attacksd, handicapped, troubled and 
misguided. We are doing bad acts 
at every moment. Our scul is in 
urgent need of being saved from all 
thes2 soul-killers. If we are not 
ab e ic save our own soul from these 
spital enemies, how are we going 
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to save others from physical foes? 
Are we fit, do we deserve to do so? 
We realise inability to show Daya to 
our own self which deserves Daya 
and we take pride in having shower- 
ed Daya on others? What pride! 

lt may be due to the prevailmg 
but misconceived belief that appar- 
ently we are not committed to 
violence or untruth in our behavicur 
and, conduct of life. But are we sure 
that our life is absolutely pure, 
innocent, independent and free from 
all violence whatsoever, sure that we 
are not causing any minutest injury, 
mental or physical, to any being? 
If we think deeply, we shall realise 
that we are killing every minute 
some of the six categories of living 
beings, wiz. those imperceptible 
beings of earth, water, fire and air, 
of the vegetable, animal and human 
kingdoms. Thus at every moment 
our soul is becoming more guilty. 
Can such a guilty soul justify its 
pride in having shown Daya by such 
an insignificant and minor act as 
giving mundane or material help to 
others ? 

Our soul is moving from un- 
certainty to uncertainty and at the 
same time we claim to be benefiting 
others. What a strange claim! 
First of all, we ourselves must be 
completely non-violent and truthfu: 
and then we must try to help others 
become so to a perfect degree. 
Preaching, being pure in speech and 
action, possessing a cultured and 


peaceful .mind—and thus trying 


honestly to inspire others to emula- 
tion, that: is the pure, real and gen- 
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uine Daya—Daya worthy of accepi- 
ance and recommendation. 

We must maintain the same kind- 
ly nature, once having accepted and 
acquired it. It is but natural that 
once gained one would never part 
willingly with such a jar of nectar 
—such a superb achievement—as 
Daya. False pride of such posses- 
sion will however, destroy Daya. 
Pride makes our thoughts prejudicia! 
and our speech and action uncon- 
trolled. Daya, acquired by self- 
restraint, is melted away by pride. 
Preaching without genuine Daya 
fails. The idea of “ being the best ” 
having entered the mind of the 
preacher of Daya, marks his down- 
fall. Real Daya will pun away and 
its ghost willremain. When the mind 
becomes confused and overpowered, 
Daya moves away, but so long as 
the mind is steady and the soul 
observing Daya is connected with 
the body, Daya will never depart. 
Because the dearest thing in the 
whole world is our soul—who will 
not practise kindness towards it ? 

After much thought the state- 
ment that one should not forsake 
Daya to the end of his life, appears 
of immense value. We must be- 
come worthy to possess such an in- 
valuable treasure as Daya to self 
and to all. The Jain scriptures 
proclaim :— 

Daya or kindness is the creeper of 
happiness, Daya is the mine of hapni- 
ness; Many souls have attained salva- 
tion—Mukti—by observing true Daya ; 
Know ye, such are the fruits of Daya. 

Daya is the true root of the Jain 
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ay: 


religion. What remains to be done 
(except Daya) if it is not (for, out of, 
_by, with) Daya? But this small 
word Daya can play havoc in the 
spiritual world. Without prcfer 
knowledge and definition, it is of no 
use to shout Daya. So long as we 
- are not able to distinguish between 
our body and our soul, we carrot 
see Daya in true perspective. Daya 
in its ordinary sense means niom- 
violence. To be non-violent in mind, 
speech and action is to be completely 
kind. Such absolute or complete 
kindness can be observed only by 
` true ascetics who lead a pure and 
godly life. One who harms others 
or does wrong to others, harms his 
own soul and one who does no karm 
to others or does no wrong to others, 
saves his own soul by not harming 
its pure innocent conduct. One who 
does harm to others has to bear the 
consequence of those ill acts in the 
same manner as he inflicted them 
upon others. 

The real nature and meaning of 
Daya is that one should net commit 
sins, should himself do no violence. 
Nobody has been able to stor the 
terrific warfare going on in the world. 
Of course, one must try to stop that 
destruction by preaching. But 
“ might is right ”—the stronger will 
harass the weaker—such things go 
on eternally. But one must keep 
oneself away from such abominable 
acts. 

Some support certain beings by 
killing other beings and call this 
Day&. This belief is an illogical 
illusion. The Jain philosophy rizhtly 
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believes that even touching beings 
of the vegetable kingdom and of 
other imperceptible regions, causes 
them great pain. Then what if they 
are cut, crushed, burnt, or other- ` 
wise separated from their respective 
bodies? In this world all beings 
have full right to live and that is 
their supreme desire.: Who has 
given us the right to snatch from 
any their birthright ? . 

No other religion except Jainism 
has been able to explain and to 
aralyse so minutely the true nature 
and meaning of Daya. It may be 
otjezted that, if one tries to be non- 
violent to that extent, one cannot 
live in this world; but if any one 
ccmmits violence in order to live, 
that violence does not therefore cease 
tc be violence and become Daya. 
Taose who are careful and watchful 
enough will be able to observe all 
possible Daya and will not hold and 
spread false beliefs. 


Nobody should be inconvenienced, 
harmed, troubled, pained or in any 
way put to misery by oneself—that 
is the correct definition of Daya. 
The Jain scriptures say :— 

` Taere is no Daya in the beings living 
by themselves, and no violence in the 
bzirgs dying by themselves; one who 
saves himself from killing any being or 
from causing injury, mental or cther- 
wise, to any being, is the man possess- 
ing real treasure and virtue of Daya. 

Thus Daya and violence must be 
filly understood in their true mean- 
ings. To be absolutely non-violent 
in mind, speech and action is Daya. 

Sometimes it is our bounden duty 
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to do certain things, e.g., to support 
and help the members of our family, 
our caste, our country, and the 
world; ‘to protect our country’s 
cattle-wealth; to do acts of social 
reform and of benefit to our Mother- 
land; to do these and other benev- 
olent acts is our duty. But nobody 
should expect to reap rich fruits of 
spiritual Daya Dharma from such 
worldly duties. No spiritual uplift 
can be ‘attained by money or by 
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physical force. Worldly progress lies 
in the aggrandisement of riches; 
spiritual progress lies in their 
abandonment. The soul becomes 
pure by going on the path of 
penance and renunciation. Daya 
towards one’s own soul or spiritual 
Daya is the only Daya worth adopt- 
ing. To uplift the soul after know- 
ing it fully is the genuine Daya— 
the Maha Daya. i 
SHANTICHAND K. JHAVERI 


CASTE: PRO AND CON i 


Shri R. R. Bhole’s paper “The Un- 
touchables on the Move, ” read before 
the East India Association, London, is 
reproduced along with the interesting 
discussion which followed, in the April 
Asiatic Review. It is not to condone 
untouchability, for which no justifica- 
tion is possible, to recognise that his 
zeal betrayed him into bitterness and 
overstatement. Several who took part 
in the subsequent discussion stressed 
ameliorative influences and exempted 
the parts of India with which they 
were familiar from the extreme rigours 
of his charges. It was brought out in 
the discussion that the amelioration of 
Depressed-Class suffering was not only 
or chiefly a politicalissue. That it de- 
pended primarily on improved economic 
conditions and on a successful fight 
against illiteracy and ignorance. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, who presided, 
while condemning untouchability, as 
every humanitarian must, conceded 


certain advantages to the caste system. 
It carried out a social discipline and it 
made for stability if it did put a brake 
on progress. He also recognised that 
“the caste system in its extreme forms 
was an excrescence upon Hinduism” 
and had arisen not more than two or 
three millenniums ago. 

A man’s caste originally depended 
upon what function he fulfilled in the 
social life of the village. The caste 
system in its subsequent development 
has borne too heavily upon the large 
class it excludes. Untouchability per- 
sists, a graver problem in some parts 
of the country than in others. But 
once-inviolable barriers are gradually 
breaking down. The fostering of sep- 
aratist class consciousness on either 
side is to be deplored. - Those factors 
must be stressed which can promote 
such unity and mutual understanding 
as will make political safeguards super- 
erogatory. 


THE POWER OF WORDS 


[R. L. Megroz, poet, dramatist, biographer and critiz, analyzes here those 
living messengers called words. ‘Words are things, even upon the lower plane 
of social intercourse, but soulless snd dead because the convention in which 
they have their birth has made abortions of them. But when we step away 
from that conventionality they become alive in proportion to the reality of thé 
thought that is behind them—anc its purity. The hope for words is well put 
by Mr. Megroz, that “language will catch up with mankind’s deepest knowledge 
‘in an apocalypse of world-wide corsciousness.”—Ep. ] 


Dulled or distorted perceptions, 
restricted sympathies—cell the petty 
ills of the world which accumu-ate 
. into its mighty evils—represent the 
permanent opposition to the destined 
development of the human race. 
A previous article on “ The Poei’s 


Influence on the World” “THE ARYAN . 


Patu, February 1944] stressed the 
spiritual warfare always going on 
between the creative impulse and 
the suicidal tendencies of soc:ety 
motivated by fear and greed. 
Edward Youngs aphorism— 
“Speech ventilates our intellec-cal 
fire ”—is true but not the whole 
truth because the creators have ro 
monopoly of verbal communicaicn 
though they are (very fortunately ) 
the only masters of language. The 
enemy in our midst however can 
make an easier appeal to us on a 
lower plane and it is well to be awar 
of the misuse of the verbal insiru- 
ment while we are considering its 
‘nature. 
' The verbal medium is much more 
complex than the medium of any 
plastic art or of music. Stone, pig- 
ment and sound are easily analysable 
elements. to which is added the mind 


of the artist. They are raw mate- 
rials. Words are not raw material. 
Many of them (e.g., mother) are 
farniliar labels for ideas encrusted 
wizh emotional associations. Many 
(¢.g., ruin ) are what has been caled 
“ fossilised poetry ” because they are 
the legacy of moments of intense 
perception and still carry within, like 
a piece of coal, < latent energy. 
Clearly then, words, whether just 
dictionary labels or fragments of 
poetry, can wich all their potent 
suggestions be misused very readily. 
The popular employment of many 
of the words that are labels for iceas 
often shows up social tendencies. 
Let us take a few examples of this 
way of imparting a specialised mean- 
ing to words :— 
vace—especially “our” race, mean- 
ing then something superior, 
or “theirs,” meaning in- 
ierior. 
breed—much the same as above. 
half-caste, nigger, dago, etc.—all 
_ indirect expressions of self- 
_ esteem. 
visionary—usually derogatory, im- 
plying the speaker’s own 
sound common-sense. 
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realist—usually indicating approv- 
al, though having no nec- 
‘essarily closer relation to 
„truth than what is meant 
by visionary. 

Every reader can easily add to 
this black list other terms, especially 
slogans which spread more rapidly 
under the stress of war. Even 
the word ‘*propaganda’’ itself has 
degenerated. The original design of 
the propaganda certainly included 
the increase of the power of the 
Roman Church, but the opinions it 
preached were meant to be true. 
We can see that the word now be- 
trays the growth of an unscrupulous 
power motive, and it is no matter 
for surprise that the pace towards 
‘completely immoral propaganda 
should have been set with diabolical 
ingenuity by leaders of ruthlessly 
aggressive states in the modern 
world. 

But the muddled democracies of 
the modern world cannot afford any 
complacency. One of the great and 
growing industries, and the faithful 
servant of much weightier interests, 
is Advertising. Not only does it 
corrupt the supposedly free press but 
it serves other antisocial purposes 
such as encouraging acquisitiveness, 
not merely for the benefit of con- 
sumers but for the benefit of private 
interests and often at the expense 
of consumers. I commend to the 
sceptical reader a pungent little 
book published last year, Voice of 
Civilisation, An Enquiry into Advert- 
ising, by' Denys Thompson, which 
shows ‘that modern .advertising is 
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very clever and far more influential 
than the innocent man in the street 
imagines. Its success depends more 
and more on the cunning exploita- 
tion of the power of words. Smart 
advertising today will imitate the 
usages of poets and even of the 
English Bible to make its cheap- 
jackeries more impressive. “The 
advertiser is aware” (writes Denys 
Thompson ) “ that by employing this 
vocabulary he can make his reader 
emotionally plastic; the writer once 
heard Sir William Crawford say: 
‘Copywriters must read the Bible, 
Kipling, Stevenson, and Burns, 
because they know how to touch the 
human heart ’—advice echoed in 
many text-books.”’ And this delib- 
erate debasement of language has 
for object ‘‘sales promotion” and 
bigger profits for the advertisers. 

The detection of counterfeits and 
the appreciation of quality are 
operations which at least help each 
other even if they are not insepar- 
able. The modern counterfeit litera- 
ture of advertising is well worth the 
attention of the student of literature. 
In advertising can be seen the ex- 
ploitation of the expressive qualities 
of words (which demand closer 
scrutiny) and of sentiment. The 
appeal to sentiment may be wrapped 
up in the guise of a logical demon- 
stration or be presented with a 
flourish of candour for what it is. 
The influence of sentiment is evoked 
through words that are labels for 
acceptable ideas; the selected label 
is familiar and rich in emotional 
associations. 


` 366 
The sentimental advertisemert 
‘will favour the kind of words which 
"one used to see listed by readers of 
journals when they were offering 
what they thought were “ the most 
beautiful words” in the languag2. 
The significant feature of those lists 
was the confusion between the 
esthetic or expressive qualities of 
the word and the attractiveness of 
the idea for which it was a familiar 
label. The majority of the favoured 
words were like these :— 

mother, father, patriotism, lovely, 

beautiful, dawn, sunset, home, etc., 

etc. 

Sometimes the choice of a word 
with an attractive idea provided 
an example of a verbal quality of 
expressiveness which was usually 
lacking : among the lists were some- 
times words like these :— 
` tranquillity, glow, lucid, tenderness, 

radiance, wing, wind. 

The proof that such words were 
chosen mainly because of the appeal 


of an idea and not for their texture, 
-is the rarity of choice for very ex- 


pressive words that are not labels 
for pleasing images, e.g. :— 
plop, splash, wide, hollow, drag, 
drum, crunch, regurgitate, struggle, 
tremble, low, high, and so on. 
Looking closely at them we fine in 
such-words at once two of the comm- 
onest means by which the sounds 
| of -language are made expressive. 
‘One, which has always been rec- 
ognised, is imitation of sound. This 
may be simple and obvious, as in 
plop and splash or complicated with 
an image, as in a word like trees. 
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The symbolical or label value of 
trees is enhanced by the suggestion 
of the sound of the leaves in a breeze. 
But sound imitation fades into 
ancther expressive quality of words, 
whick is now recognised as an imita- 
tion cf action, that is gesture in the 
speca apparatus. In hollow we have 
not merely a dictionary label for 
an idea but a verbal expression of 
the idea in sound. The consonants 
and vowels seem to be part of an 
imitazion of the image. The /, as 
Bacon pointed out long ago, sets up 
a slight tremble of the tongue—the 
movement suggesting space—and the 
aspirate and w being the most yield- 
ing and dim censonant sounds to 
avoic any idea of solidity: (Con- 
trast the value of the ?’s in tight.) 
The ‘zowel sounds suggest depths by 
thrcet and mouth gesture. (Con- 
trast the vin height.) This is merely 
a very simple example of how 
expressiveness is obtained through 
verbal texture. Although we are 
unavoidably using one language, the 
sare general principles operate in 
any language. 

It is by a combination of conscious 
technique and sensitive intuition that 
the raasters of language communicate 
pewerfuily their ideas or the ideas 
they absorb from other thinkers. 
In the most intense communication, 
when language is truly creative, the 
idea and the word are indivisible. 
Az the moment of expression mind 
is bzing incarnated, given material 
form. The process results first in 
the continual revitalising and en- 
rizhment. of language. I commend 
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to the reader on this subject, section 
seven— The Making of Meaning” 
in Owen Barfield’s valuable book 
Poetic Diction, particularly his trac- 
ing of the history of the word ruin 
and how Shakespeare recreated it, 
gave itasoul. An understanding of 
this endless creative process helps us 
to appreciate the strain of magic in 
language. The interfusion of religious 
magic with primitive art is now a 
commonplace but perhaps not so 
thoroughly acknowledged is the sig- 
nificance of this fact. While the 
primitive artist cannot make even a 
decorative pattern without express- 
ing and therefore appealing to 
psychological forces, it is no wonder 
that the writer does likewise. Verbal 
language is a specialised form of 
language. Words are merely a diff- 
erent and more efficient medium 
but, like other forms of language, 
including gesture, they are a means 
of communication which may be 
either practical or magical. In the 
primitive phase of thought the two 
functions aremore often confused. 
When we are depressed at the 
constant passing of counterfeit verb- 
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al coinage we may take heart in the 
thought that the creative impulse 
will not cease to recreate the words 
in currency, for there is so much 
more to express than has been ever 
yet expressed. Verbal language is 
one of the incarnations of that intell- 
igence which is shadowed in human 
mind. The painful political evolu- 
tion of mankind, the discoveries of 
scientists, the visions of seers, the 
creations of artists—all shadows of 
reality—await the word to take 
them out of the stream of time. As 
a lifelong diary or a vivid mernory 
is to an individual, such is a litera- 
ture to a people. One must believe 
that communication between minds 
will grow with experience, and per- 
haps language will catch up with 
mankind’s deepest knowledge in an 
apocalypse of world-wide conscious- 
ness. Then there will be but one 
language all over the earth, one only 
community of men, and the Parlia- 
ment of Man will be the Temple of 
Truth, Unless all is a futility, that 
is the ultimate meaning of the power 
of words. 

R. L. Mearoz 


CHRIST? S MESSAGE AND T HE CHURCHES 


[There never was a great religious refo-m that was ‘not pure at the Bein 
ning. The first followers of Buddha as of all the other great teachers,/no less 
than the disciples of Jesus, were men of the highest morality. The history of 
the Buddhist reform is full of the most noble and heriocally unselfish acts. The 
decline from the Christienity of Jesus to the Churchianity of his professed 
followers, from the original purity and power of a great spiritual impulse to 
orthodoxy and ritualism, which Mr. Laurence E. Moore paints here, is the 
history of all religions when the prophet gives place to the priest, and the form, 
whose proper function is but to transmit the living message, becomes its sub- 


stitute and silencer. 


undiminished power today.—Eb. ] 


Christ Jesus’ injunction to his 
followers was that they should zo 
out into all the world and— Heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
` dead, cast out devils,” and he made 
it clear that this command did rot 
- apply to them alone but to all who 

‘should believe his teachings through 

them. The power to perform these 
great works was to be spiritual and 
would come to them when they fully 
understood his teachings and his 
‘living example. From first to last 
he left them in no doubt that what 
he did they also could do, and if 
they failed to do the works that he 
did, and in fact greater works, then 
the judgment of men upon them 
was to be that they had not under- 
stood his teaching. His unfailing 
standard of judgment, which he gave 
them in his wonderful discourse 
‘: known to us as “The Sermon on 
the Mount,” was that by their fruits 
‘they ,were to know all men, end 
hence this was the standard by 
which they themselves would be 


the ‘ 


But the voic2 of all th great Teachers is always in the 
world. Their message is the same and those who live by it can prove its - . 


` 


judged. This work which he com- 
marded them to do was the very. 
corner-stone of his teaching. It was 
signs following,” the signe: of 
Gcd, the seal of divine authorship 
upon his work. It was undeniable 
demonstration of the efficacy of his 
teaching to bless and to benefit all 
manxind, and formed the very basis 
of h-s claim to be showing men the 
wey to establish the Kingdom of 
God upon earth. Until that King- 
dcm was established the healing 
work was to go on in ever-increasing 
pewer and grandeur, until all men 
tecoznised theraselves as the Sons 
of God, and then it would cease, for 
perfect harmony would reign. 

Tais was the constant theme of 
Jesus’ teaching and the all-embrac- 
ing objective of his life-work and he 
knew that it must be practically 
demonstrated. It was this ability 
to bzar out their professions in daily 
practice before men that was respon- 
si>e for the remarkable spread of 
Christianity in. the early centuries 
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of the Christian era. Undoubtedly 
those early Christians possessed a 
great measure of spiritual power, 
which enabled them, in the very 
teeth of furious and violent opposi- 
tion, not only to preserve their faith 
but to propagate it all over the Euro- 
pean world. Through the power 
of this understanding whole nations 
were converted, by the ministry, 
very often, of a single person, from 
ways of life of the most extreme 
barbarism and cruelty, to ways of 
peace and progress. It must surely 
have been a most inspiring era in 
the world’s history, those early years 
of the Christian era, when the teach- 
ing of love and good-will amongst 
men really meant something and, in 
the hands of those who spread it, 
had power and effectiveness. Those 
were the days when the spreading 
of the Gospel of Christ truly meant 
to his followers the spreading of the 
“glad tidings, ” the higher meaning 
of the word “ Gospel.” 

That was a magnificent period, at 
the dawn of Christianity, when an 
all-consuming love filled the hearts 
of its followers with joy and praise. 
When love governed their actions so 
that Christians were truly men and 
women of good-will and practised in 
their daily lives the brotherhood of 
men. In those days the followers 
of Jesus Christ were not concerned 
with gaining converts to a particular 
creed or doctrine. Their hearts were 
full to overflowing with the won- 
derful significance of their Master’s 
words, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, 
freely give,” and they could no more 





have refrained from spreading the 
“glad tidings” than the rising sun 
can fail to flood the earth with light. 
He had taught, expounded and 
demonstrated to them a “way of 
life,” illustrated by the most won- 
derful practig¢al examples amongst 
ordinary men and women. He had 
told them to go and do likewise and 
to teach all men that by following 
this same way of life they could do 
the same works. They were not 
gathering recruits to a creed, but 
exhorting all men, with joy and glad- 
ness, to follow the New Way, that 
the Kingdom of God might be estab- 
lished upon earth with all speed. 
Many of them were martyred for 
their faith, but the power that was 
in them overcame all obstacles and 


_ the teaching spread and prospered. 


It was at this stage that Christian- 
ity faced its severest trial. Opposi- 
tion, martyrdom, abuse, misrep- 
resentation only caused the teaching 
to spread faster and wider; only 
heightened the spiritual power and 
ability of its adherents. All these 
it could survive and prosper on, but 
popularity, acceptance by the world, 
proved too severe a test. The leaven 
of the Pharisees, against which Jesus 
so constantly warned his disciples, 
was at work and penetrated the 
ranks of the Christians with dire 
results. Worldly economy was pre- 
pared to accept this new teaching, 
to give it an honourable place in its 
structure, providing it was willing to 
make just a few small concessions. 
It was prepared to shower upon 
leading Christians material wealth, 
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ease from labour, high positions 
amongst its great ones, flattery and 
temporal power, ‘in return for a few 
concessions to materialism. 

The early organisations of the 
Christians, the Churches or Assem- 
blies, which had been entirely demo- 
cratic in conception and action and 
in which all men and women were 
looked upon as brothers and sisters, 
gradually lost their democratic out- 
look and took on a hierarchical 
aspect, in which some were elevated 
to positions of privilege and others 
were relegated -to positions of 
servitude. Truly it was the doctrine 
of the Pharisees creeping in and with 
it came an increasing regard for ritual 
and ceremony, for the importance 
of the letter, and a consequent 
falling off in spiritual power. Those 
at. the top constituted themselves 
the sole authorities to interpret and 
to dictate to those below as to how 
they should understand and practise 
the teachings of Jesus; and to 
support their authority they form- 
ulated specific creeds and dogmes. 

Thus, within four or tive centuries 
of Jesus’ birth, it came about that zhe 
teaching of him who had laid such 
constant stress upon the importance 
of the spirit and the insignificance of 
the letter, was gradually perverted 
into a doctrine of observance of the 
_ Tetter with ritual and ceremony. The 
is very corner-stone of Christianity, 
its demonstrability, its “ fruits,” to 
which. Jesus attached so mraich 
importance, slowly disappeared as 
the centuries passed until Christians 
grew accustomed to thinkirg of their 
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faith as a series of moral precepts 
designed to act <3 a moral curb upon 
them in this life and to prepare 
them for a harmonious life some- 
where hereafter. Thus Christianity, 
wkica in all its first brave glory 
and <ervour, came teaching a way of 
life to be followed by all men 
immediately, in order to bring the 
Kingdom of God upon earth, be- 
came a doctrine of postponement, 
which could do little else than 
provide a moral basis for a very 
inha-monious life on earth, holding 
out no promise cf improvement until 
afcer death. How strange that this 
should have. occurred with the 
teacnings of Jesus Christ who, both 
in his own life and in his teaching, 
so categorically denied the reality 
ard the power of death, and un- 
mistakably taugat that death should 
be overcome, not submitted to. 
Does it not indicate that his teachings 
heve been totally misunderstood ? 
Thaz, in fact, the blind leading the 
blind both have fallen into the 
ditch ? 

Nevertheless, so far ahead of its 
times was this teaching, that even 
afte> it had been stripped of most 
of ics original power it continued to 
spread through the testimony of the 
inspired lives of individuals who 
reccgnised the imperative nature of 
its great moral precepts even though 
ther could no longer understand its 
heating power. During the centu- 
ries which have passed since this 
metamorphosis in the Christian 
teaching took place, a mass: of 
theological doctrines has been built 
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up until today the Bible is surround- 
ed by a highly artificial atmosphere 
through: which it is dificult to 
penetrate in order to catch a true 
glimpse’ of the events it depicts. 
Despite this, since the power that 
Jesus taught and demonstrated is 
spiritual, it is still as efficacious as 
in his day. Hence, if we can but 
retrace our steps until we can 
recapture some of that simplicity 
and humility of acceptance of the 
early Christians, and cleanse our 
minds and above all our hearts from 
the stultifying doctrines which have 
been creeping into them for centuries, 
we shall surely find the power of 
Christ available to us today. 

What, then, is to be done, that 
we may have this power ? We must 
remove from our own minds the 
barriers to the acceptance and under- 
standing of his teaching, and the 
greatest of these is intellectualism. 
We are so wise in our own eyes and 
so clever! We have set up for wor- 
ship a new God, intellectual ration- 
alism, and everything must bow be- 
fore him. The human mind in all its 
material self-sufficiency has grown 
fat and has thrown a challenge into 
the face of God, even as the Psalmist 
sings,—" Yea, they spake against 
God; they said, can God prepare a 
table in the wilderness ?” 

We have very largely lost the 
ability for intuitive acceptance, 
which is absolutely necessary to an 
understanding of Christ’s teaching, 
and which may be defined by the 
word “faith.” Moses’ rebuke to the 
Children -of Israel rests upon our 
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brows—‘ And he (God) said, I will 
hide my face from them, I will see 
what their end shall be: For they 
are a very froward generation, child- 
ren in whom is no faith.” The 
ability for intuitive acceptance is 
essential, because we cannot prop- 
erly understand much of Christ’s 
teaching until we have felt its power 
in our own lives and the strongest 
barrier to intuitive acceptance is 
intellectualism. Because of its pride 
of achievement and its self-suffi- 
ciency, its lack of humility, the stern 
rebuke of the Revelator rests upon 
it: 

Because thou sayest, I am rich and 
increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing ; and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked. 

The pride of knowledge of this 
age is different only in degree from 
that of Jesus age. That which he 
rebuked so emphatically in the 
Pharisees of his day is just as wide- 
spread amongst us today, and he 
made it quite clear that the worldly- 


-wise would not be able to under- 


stand his teaching. His low estimate 
of their wisdom is illustrated in his 
selection of disciples. He chose as 
his immediate followers, to receive 
the dynamic teaching of the Word 
of God, simple fishermen and coun- 
try-folk, men quite uneducated and 
illiterate in the eyes of the intellect- . 
uals of their age. These men in 
their rugged simplicity of thought, 
their honesty of purpose, their zeal, 
courage and humility, were able to 
accept and to understand where the 
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doctors of law were confounded. 
That certain of the Pharisees did 
appreciate the value of Jesus’ teach- 
ings is evidenced by their coming to 
him privily for instruction and dis- 
course, but their worldly pride stacd 
in the way of their open acceptance 
and there is no record that they ever 
put his teaching into practice. This 
was left to the simple fisherfolk ard 
countrymen, and the power to in- 
struct the mind and enhance its 
faculties with divine intelligence has 
never been more clearly demonstrat- 
ed than in their lives. For in later 
years all men were amazec at the 
wisdom of these men who by them 
had always been considered illiterate. 
They were heard speaking in many 
tongues, expounding the scriptures 
with authority and confounding 
their opponents in open debate with 
a fluency and an intelligence which 
even the doctors of law could not 
better. 


The message of Jesus Christ is just 
as powerful and imperative in this 
age as it was in his own. His tender, 
appealing summons is knocking at 
the door of our hearts as persistently 
now zs then :— 

Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you test. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest 
unto Your souls, 


My friends, can we resist this 
loving, unselfed call to follow him 
who loved and cared for suffering 
humenity and made such a crowning, 
unpa-alleled demonstration of the 
power of his teaching? Can any 
donb: the purity and the majesty of 
his purpose? Then let us answer, 
in the words of the Psalmist, with 
joy and gladness and a ready 
humility in our hearts, “I delight ~ 
to do thy will, oh my God; Yea, 
thy Jaw is within my heart.” 


LAURENCE E. Moore 


RELIGION AND MORALITY 


Dr. Vivian T. Thayer, who writes 
in Harpers Magazine for April on 
“Religion and the Public Schacl”’ 
attacks 
the traditional notion, so commonly accezted 
uncritically, that religious belief is essertial 
for moral development. But surely there is 
little evidence that mora] fibre is dependent 
upon orthodoxy of any one kind. ; 

He cites the findings of two psychol- 
ogists who had made careful studies of 
juvenile delinquency. One concluded 
that there seemed to be no significant 
relation between religious training end 


delinquent or non-delinquent behav- 
iour. The other declared that ‘‘ mere 
knowledge of the Bible was not in itself 
sucfident to insure character growth. ”’ 
Dr. Thayer writes :— 


Character, moral behaviour, grows out of a 
way cf life which pople not only profess in 
common; and where profession is sincere 
it :s che practice rather than the conscious 
formulation that is primary in educational 
grcewth. Accordingly, if we are genuinely 
concerned that our children shall acquire 
habits and ideals of honesty, fair play, self- 
control, generosity, and respect for the per- 
sonal-ties of others, we will have to create 
condizions of living in home and schocl and 
comm unity that embody these ways of acting: 
feeling, and thinking. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A RECURRING PATTERN * 


In this edition of Thucydides’ His- 
lory of the Peloponnesian War, abridged 
and edited from Crawley’s translation 
revised by Feetham, Sir Richard Living- 
stone is at pains to draw a parallel 
between the Peloponnesian War and the 
war in which the majority of the world 
is at present engaged. It is true that 
history repeats itself; it is equally true 
that it does not. To judge the present 
by the past and act upon that judgment 
is a dangerous proceeding, for it almost 
certainly involves the failure to dis- 
criminaté between reality and appear- 
ance, even when the evidence upon 
which the judgment is based is furnish- 
ed by as sober, objective and dispas- 
sionate å witness as Thucydides. In 
any case the supposedly reliable habit 
of history to repeat itself is of negative 
rather than positive value. It en- 
courages fatalism and offers too easy 
an escape from responsibility ; if history 
repeats itself whatever we do, of what 
use is it to try to influence history, to 
make it rather than merely to suffer 
it? The popular conception of the 
positive ‘value of history’s repetitive- 
ness lies in the supposition that, by a 
study of history, we can avoid the 
mistakes of the past. But men learn 
little, as!Mr. Eliot says, from others’ 
experience. 

The disconcerting fact remains that 
almost any war, should one search it 
diligently enough, would furnish a 
parallel for almost any other. All war 


is war, and all war springs from a 
common cause, or a series of common 
causes, in the subconscious regions of 
the psyche; economic, political and 
strategic similarities, still sometimes 
regarded as causes rather than effects, 
inevitably arise. It is’easy to forget 
that as many outward circumstances as 
are similar are dissimilar, and the 
parallel between the Peloponnesian 
War and our own breaks down some- 
what disastrously on close examination, 
even in the matter of such differences 
between Athens and Britain as the size 
of their respective populations, their 
weapons of war, their respective 
scientific knowledge, customs, cultures 
and traditions, and even climates. 
There is a sense in which one feels that 
a disservice is done to Thucydides by 
Sir Richard Livingstone’s elaborate 
comparison between his war and ours ; 
one feels that the Peloponnesian War, 
which was great in its day, and has 
acquired a dignity with time and 
through the agency of Thucydides’ 
words, would have been better left to 
speak for itself, just as it might have 
been better not to vulgarise War and 
Peace in the light of the supposed 
parallel between Napoleon’s invasion 
of Russia and Hitler’s. 

It is true that a certain initial sense 
of wonder seizes us on perceiving these 
apparent parallels, but this is quickly” 
superseded by a sense of futility. Have 
we learned nothing, in so many cen- 





*Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War. 
{ World’s Classics, Sir Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Lon- 
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turies, except the negative lesson of 
how to make war more painful, more 
morally degrading, more inhuman? 
The progress once thought to be in- 
evitable if evolution were a reality, 
bitter experience, as well as science, is 
` teaching us to believe in no longer. 
Some aspects of human life may get 
better, but an equal number of others 
get worse; we have no reason to 
congratulate ourselves that we are not 
Athenians or,Spartans of the fifth 
century B. ©. Yet, if ‘‘ progress ” is a 
myth, evolution remains; we have as 
yet no evidence, scientific cr other, 
that life is not fundamentally a matter 
of change, and no evidence that change 
is not. wrought, at least in the human 
individual, by suffering, though by 
suffering, we believe, of a positive 
rather than a negative kind, since it 
seems that negative suffering produces 
a stasis, a spiritual death, and positive 
suffering, that to which the individual 
reacts with acceptance, assimilation 
and imagination, a spiritual rebirth. 


So the sense of futility which, on 
examination of past wars, takes the 
place of the sense of wonder, gives 
place in turn to a speculation: it may 
be that, not many centuries hence, 


warfare will have outlived its useful- ` 


ness. For its usefulness lies in its 
ennobling effect upon the individual 
who can suffer it positively ; it is per- 
haps because we preserve an instinc- 
tive knowledge of war’s value to our 
spiritual life that we have preserved 
war as an institution. It is the ordeal 
‘which tests manhood, ennobles per- 
sonal love and calls forth the greatest 
nobility cf all, which is mercy towards 
one’s enemies. It is these things still, 
to some extent; just as, to some 
extent, it has always been at the same 


time Jegrading, bestial and dishon- 
ourab-e. But the values of warfare 
ar2 cLanging rapidly with the rapid 
chang2s in its technique. Its misery 
teads to outweigh its grandeur, the 
negative suffering it causes to outweigh 
the pcsitive. “Total war, ” conscript- 
ec lakour, breed futility and irresponsi- 
bilizy, rather than personal courage 
and comradeship. A sense of guilt, 
suca as those who use the weapons of 
modern warfare must inevitably feel, 
is a degrading thing, the antithesis of 
a just indignation. You cannot, after 
listen:ng to your own planes going out 
tc messacre your enemy, entirely re- 
plaze the sensa of guilt by a just 
indignaticn when your own sirens 
scamc a little later. And patriotism, 
once real in an age of nationalism, is 
the merest shadow of itself in an age 
whick technology has made essentially. 
irterrational. As the opportunity for 
positive, voluntary and  ennobling 
sufiering, war’s dy appears to be over. 
But the instinctive need for such 
suffering and for the evolutionary 
chenges which it effects in the soul, 
remains, and is perhaps stronger in this 
aze than in many. We shall have to 
seek other mezns of positive suffering. 


Th:s possible elimination of war is 
no disguised hope of “progress.” 
Progress demands the elimination of 
suffering. Life Coes not; it demands 
mere:y that ‘suffering shall be positive 
in its effects; thus it demands that 
means of suffering which have become 
prependerantly negative in effect shall 
be eliminated, but not suffering itself. 
Tt is a revealing paradox that, while 
suffering is one of our greatest spiritual 
needs, something in the human spirit 
contiually urges suffering’s mitigation, 


‘and rightly urges it. Thus we must 
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seek to eliminate war; but we must 
not seek!to avoid whatever other means 
of suffering life insists upon offering us 
in its place. It is only in this way, 
perhaps, that we shall be able to speak 
truly of history repeating itself—repeat- 
ing its inward content rather than its 
outward form. For in accepting posi- 
tive suffering while yet rejecting war 


as too ;negative, we may approach 
I 


' 
t 


The Meaning of Pakistan. By F. K. 
KHAN DURRANI. (Sh. Mohammad Ash- 
raf, Kashmiri Bazaar, Lahore: Rs. 3/12) 


That India is a geographical] unity is also 
a fact which the Muslims must never forget. 
There is not an inch of the soil of India 
which our forefathers did not once purchase 
with their blood. We cannot be false to the 
blood of our fathers. India, the whole of it, 
is therefore our heritage and it must be 
veconquerad for Islam....Our ultimate ideal 
should be the unification of India, spiritually 
as well ds politically, under the banner of 
Islam. 


The italics are mine but the words . 


are Mr. Durrani’s and the idea behind 
the words is shared by thousands of 
fanatically inspired young Muslims who 
interpret Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan demand 
as but the stepping-stone to “the 
reconquest of India ” and the establish- 
ment of an Islamic empire. 

It is this jingoistic spirit which 
characterises the whole’ book and vi- 
tiates the narration of events and 
circumstances that, according to Mr. 
Durrani, have led to the crystallization 
of the Muslim demand in the form of 
Pakistan. Mr. Durrani suffers from a 
superiority complex, speaks with con- 
tempt of the Hindu religion and -phi- 
losophy, misinterprets (or misunder- 
stands ?) Congress policy and exagger- 
ates isolated cases of miscarriage of 
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again the condition of spirit, on another 
plane, and in other circumstances, in 
which Athenians and Spartans went to 
war. The point about history, if Sir 
Richard will forgive us, is not to look 
back to it as a thing of the past; the 
point about history is that it is at 
present in the making, and that in the 
making it must be redeemed. 

R. H. Warp 


justice into “atrocities” alleged to 
have been committed by the Congress 
Ministries. One can expect little of 
understanding and even less of a help- 
ful analysis of the communal problem 
in such a book. Yet it is worth a 
perusal for it gives us a glimpse of the 
fanatical mind Mr. Jinnah’s irrespon- 
sible and dangerous advocacy of Pakis- 
tan has produced among young and 
educated Muslims. I wish people like 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar and our Com- 
munist friends would read this book to 
realize the dangers of the Pakistan 
demand which they want the Congress 
to accept. 


One must give credit to Mr. Durrani, 
however, that he has the good sense to 
admit in one of the earlier chapters that 
the Hindus and Muslims, in spite of funda- 
mental differences in the teachings of their 
respective faiths, could, by virtue of their 
traditions and those very teachings, live 
together as good neighbours and associate 
with one another with sympathy, courtesy 
and mutual regard. 

Nothing that he writes later really 
proves that the Hindus and Muslims’ 
cannot continue to live like that for 
ever, without the necessity of vivisect- 
ing the country on a basis of exclu- 
siveness and mutual hostility. 


K. A. ABBAS 
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Food for the People.: By Sır Joux 
Boyp Orr. (Target for Tomorrow 
Series No. ITI, Pilot Press, London. 
5s. 6d. ) 

With the aid of photos and diagrams, 
this book Ceals interestingly with food 
requirements, legislation, resent cor- 
ditions, committee reports, end the 
target of a universal food-planning 
policy, from the view-point of the 
nation and its health, of agriculture, 
industry, trade, organisaticn and inter- 
national co-operation. It should be 
noted that the modern ideas on nutri- 
tion are not, as the bock seems to 
imply, the last word on the subject, 
but only touch the fringe of it. The 
second point is whether, in all ‘this 
planning, despite the excelence of the 
aims, the cart is not put before the 
horse. 

Take this, for example. 

If the nations, as they must and they 


undoubtedly will, reach agreement on a 
world food policy based on human reeds and 


Srimad Bhagavatam: The Wisdom 
of God. Translated by SWAMI PRABHAY- 
ANANDA. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50) 

In making readily available to 
English readers nearly half of this 
classic, as inspiring as it is beautiful, 
Swami Prabhavananda has made the 
West his debtor. It ranks next in 
authority, he writes, to the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad-Gita. To read itis to 
be impressed anew with the characteris- 
tic Indian preoccupation with religion. 
Through story after story runs as 
Leitmotif the tireless quest of God. 
King, miser, prostitute, all find theiz 
way at last, through a profound vai- 


proceed to carry it into effect on a world 
scale, they will take the first step in initiating 
amovenent which will bring about a great 
advans2 in kuman well-being, and an expand- 
ing world economy that will bring prosperity 
to agriculture, industry and world trade. 
Further, in carrying out the policy, the 
naticns will develop the spirit of the ‘ good 
neighbcur”’ in working together for a com- 
mon world cause, and they will evolve a 
technique of international co-operation wich 
can.be used for the solution of all world 
probieras. 


Hew much hangs upon an “if”! 
Unless the “good neighbour ” spirit is 
already active in the majority, the 
carrying out of the policy is bound to 
fail. “While the will to co-operate, and 
the tachnique to do so, must develop 
togetazr, the first ‘s the key point. 


Nevertheless, those who already heve 
som2 good-will should be grateful to 
the atthor, in that he brings together 
facts and suggestions about the subject. 
in so compact and readable a form. 


E. W. 


ragya tor the things of sense, to union 
with tne Self of each who is the. Self 
of all. j 
` Srirad Bhagavatam is said to popu- 
larise the Vedic truths but it goes 
beyor:d the Impersonal Deity of the 
Vedas. The Krishna of Book Tenth 
is God incarnate. He is the Lord of 
the Uriverse but he is also the teacher 
of tae world, the tangible object of 
devetion. The stories of him as a 
child and as a young cowherd are givan 
with rere tenderness and skill. 

High ethics are exemplified and 
taught and the anecdotal form of much 
of the book has doubtless helped to fix 
thes2 Essons in the people’s minds. 
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God’s Innocence: Thoughts in War- 
time. By BARON Eric PALMSTIERNA. 
(Andrew Dakers, Ltd., London. 2s. 6d.) 

Baron Palmstierna has a deplorable 
habit of writing “we” when he means 
“I.” He begins by saying that 


in these years we hear voices from many. 


sides, voices of sensitive and thinking people, 
who, in anguish and doubt, ask how a God 
of love, if existing, can allow the evil things 
that occur to go on without any interference 
from His mercy and might. 

Sensitive and thinking people ask 
nothing of the kind. The question is 
asked—among the insensitive and the 
unthinking. Its appeal is to the literal- 
minded. .It would gather a large aud- 
ience in any of those sectarian bethels 
where intellectual eccentricity, decked 
out in a few borrowed quotations, is 
administered to the lonely and defeated. 


The good Baron answers what we 


must assume to be Ais question, not ` 


ours, in the time-honoured way, that 
is, by dissociating the creator from his 
creation. | He does it skilfully, calling 
in the services of Origen, Eckhardt, 
Augustine, Blake and Sri Aurobindo. 
God exists in the eternal serenity and 
beauty of innocence, and knows not 
evil, for which men alone are respon- 
sible. 

One might think that this shut God 
off pretty effectively from his own 
cosmos. So it does, when it suits 
Baron Palmstierna’s argument; but 
later in the book we find that this God, 


The Poligars of Mysore and Their 
Civilization. By P. B. RAMACHANDRA 
Rao. Second Impression. ( Palaniappa 
Brothers, ‘Trichinopoly. Re. 1/8, 3s. or 
$.75) 

This is a brief but well documented 
historical account of the Poligars, the 


so remote in his love and innocent 
even of the knowledge of evil, is act- 
ually within us after all. How a God 
who is within us [ ‘‘ Closer is he than 
breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet ’’—Tennyson this time: a bit of a 
come-down ] can be unaware of the evil 
which men do and of which they arc 
the victims, is not explained. 


- But there are good things in the 
book, as when Baron Palmstierna 
suggests that evil cannot-be vanquish- 
ed by resistance but only by love; that 
what is needed is not the extermination 
of evil but the creation of greater good. 
Nor is he unaware of the limitations of 
orthodox Christianity; and one can 
only hope that some day he will be able 
to liberate himself from this Western 
mania for orthodoxies and systems and 
follow “the via negativa of the East, 
avoiding human descriptions of the 
Godhead.” Meanwhile he has to offer 
us only the cold comfort that “ the 
cause of chaos on earth must be sought 
for within mankind itself.” He is 
rightly emphatic that all religions, of 
the East and the West, have a common 
basis; but in asking for united action 
he is, to put it mildly, optimistic. Nor 
does he give us the slightest inkling as 
to how united action, even from the 
most catholic platform, is likely to 
regenerate a world governed wholly, in 
the secular sense, by economic expe- 
diency. 

J. P. Hocax 


feudal chieftains who occupied, through 
a long course of history, the territory 
which now forms the Mysore State. 
Such feudal rulers could be found over 
almost the whole of South India with a 
long historical past. The author’s 
thesis is that these Poligars were not 
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the creations of the Vijeyanagar rulers 
as is commonly believed but existed 
long before their emp-re was estab- 
lished. But admittedly their rights 
and responsibilities changed under 
Vijayanagar, when they were more or 


Vinaya-~Pitaka (The Book of the 
Discipline). Part III. Translated by 
I. B. Horner, M. A. (Sacred Books of 
the Buddhists, Vol. XIII, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 
London. ros. 6d. ) 

The Teachings of Bucdha, first given 
in the Ardha-Magadhi dialect, have 
come down to us in two recensions, a 
Sanskrit anda Pali one Of the form- 
er, most of the originals are lost and 
they are now available only in their 
Chinese translations. The Pali recen- 
sion, which represents what is known 
as the Hinayana or Southern Bud- 
dhism, as contrasted wita the Mahayana 
or Northern Buddhism preserved in the 
Chinese texts, comprises three collec- 
tions called Pitakas (boxes), namely, 
the Vinaya-Pitaka, the Sutta-Pitaka 
and the Abhidamma-Pitaka. The Vi- 
naya-Pitaka was edited in Roman 
script by Hermann Oldenberg in five 
volumes published between 1879 and 
1883. The Vinaya-Pitaka consists of 
the Mahavagga { Vol. 1). the Sullavagga 
(Vol. II), the Suttavibhanga { Vols. ITI 
and IV) and the Parivara. The work 
under review contains the concluding 
portion of the Swutiavibhange, corres- 
ponding to pages 124 tc the end of the 
fourth yolume in Oldenberg’s edition. 
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Ess vassals bourd to render military 
zssistance, whenever occasion aros2, in 
Fezurn for concessions allowed them. 
‘The drochure is a valuable introduction 
to <chis interesting and important 
espect of South Indian history. 

V. M. I. 


The Vinaya-Pitaka deals with subjects 
Gke initiation, duties and rules of 
conduct, expiation of sins represented 
by ~iolation of these rules and the 
trairing of the religious order of Bhtkkus 
wr.crks) and Bhikkunis (nuns). 

It must be confessed that transla- 
tions of Eastern literary works into a 
Eurcpean language are mostly stiff 
end ineven. English and other modern 
Eurcpean literatures developed with 
Greek and Latin thought as content. 
These languages have yet to be adjust- 
ed aad adapted io the needs of Eastern 
thought and modes of expression. So 
tong as such studies remain objects of 
curicsity for a few intellectuals, with- 
out access to the peoples of the West- 
ern countries, this inconvenience in 
translation must persist. Yet no one 
can zail to admire the magnificent work 
dene by the sckolars and by the academ- 
i itstitutions cf European countries 
im promoting the study of Eastern 
Ateratures ; and India and other East- 
er countries ere eternally indebted to 
Zurcpe for this great service. The 
bcok under review, which keeps up the 
best standards cf accuracy in render- 
ing, has a scholarly Introduction and 
z jew useful indices. 

C. KunHAN RAJA 
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Seeds in the Wind. By WILLIAM 
Soutar.. (Andrew Dakers, Ltd., Lon- 
don. §s.} 

It is a difficult task to review a book 
in Scots for non-Scottish readers. The 
Scots dialect, or Doric, is not easily 
understood by English speakers, and 
unfortunately is becoming a foreign 
tongue even to many Scots also. 

If it had been possible to write 
Seeds in the Wind in English this book 
would have achieved world-wide fame 
among lovers of poetry. But it never 
could have been written in anything 
but Scots for its very soul is Scots and 
its substance the peculiar quality of 
Doric which invests with charm and 
colour the simplest of everyday things. 

These poems by. William Soutar sing 
of things which interest children. They 


Look On Undaunted. By P.R. KAI- 
KINI. (New Book Company, Kitab 
Mahal, Hornby Road, Bombay. Rs. 2/-) 

The six simple translations from 
Konkani folk-songs which follow the 
author’s twenty-three poems in this slim 
collection afford a study in contrast in 
theme and technique, indicating the 
way modernist poetry is going. Shri 
Kaikini is surely one of the moderns 
with whom the trouble is always the 


Premchand. By MADAN GoPAL. (The 
Bookabode, 119, Circular Road, Lahore. 
De luxe edition, Rs. 3/8) 

Not much of the late Premchandji’s 
work has been translated into English. 
While his premier position in Hindi 
and Urdu fiction is assured, the wider 
recognition merited by both the volume 
of his work and its staunch idealist 
outlook has yet tobe accorded. Prem- 
chand, therefore, has remained the 
critic’s rare opportunity. Like a true 
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deal with the realities—the realities 
which only children properly perceive. 
Consequently they have a beauty which 
is untranslatable. One cannot trans- 
late the song of the nightingale into 
words, One cannot even imitate it in 
music. It is possible to translate 
meaning but not feeling and so the 
poems of William Soutar must be read 
in Scots. If a person were to learn 
Doric for no other purpose than to read 
Seeds in the Wind he would discover a 
treasure of language beyond estimation. 
William Soutar was a master of the 
Doric and in Seeds in the Wind he has 
left a masterpiece. That the language 
of which he was such a master is dying 
fast only adds the beauty of pathos 
and regret to the loveliness of his work. 
MILLER WATSON 


choice of imagery from a purely per- 
sonal world of associations. The result 
is occasional obscurity, through which 
the inevitability of Shri Kaikini’s 
poetic emotion is able to show itself 
only in stray passages. But the 
genuineness of his feeling cannot be 
doubted; nor can his faith and hope. 
Prof. Amaranatha Jha contributes an 
appreciative foreword. 

V. M.I. 


journalist has Shri Gopal caught it but 
unfortunately the journalist has had 
the better of the critic in him. Though 
readers who cannot contact Prem- 
chand’s work in the original will be 
thankful for this brief monograph on 
his life and work, the impression cannot 
be avoided that a closer analysis and 
estimate of his work rather than merely 
a descriptive account of it would have 
given weight to this admiring tribute 
to a great modern Indian littérateur. 
VML 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRUPTION OF BUDDHISM 


Mr, A. R. Wadia in “ Liberalising 
Religion” (THE ARYAN Paty, March 
1944) says that “ Buddhism itself got 
corroded by caste.” It :s indeed a 
tragedy that the teaching of Gautama 
Buddha, which knew no caste and 
treated every human being as an equal, 
should have been corrupted by those 
very bhikkus to whom was entrusted 
the care of the Dhamma. 


In Ceylon the bhikkus are divided 
into three castes. One of them, known 
as the “Siamese” caste, consists of 


I am pleased to find that quite a 
large number of people despise obscenity 
in literature and that my article [The 
Indian P.E.N., August £943] which 
was intended as a reply to an individual 
has started a useful controversy. I 
did not take the long or broad view in 
writing my article; this has creazed 
some misunderstanding to which Mr. 
V. M. Inamdar has given expression in 
your Correspondence columns in June 
1944. I agree with him that I ought 
to have based my refutation on * the 
unquestionable need for a sane and 
moral outlook in literature” but the 
trouble is that the people zo whom my 
article was addressed do not attach any 
importarce to morals. In fact, they 
regard God, religion and moral and 
social laws as opiates with which the 
poor classes are taught to remain 
content with their lot. 

My reference to “grend old lit- 
eratures ’ has been misurderstood, I 
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people of the “high” castes while the 
other two sects are composed of people 
of the so-called “low” castes. Such is 
the exclusiveness of the teachers of the 
MidJe Way—exponents of a teaching 
that xnew no caste! The teachers are 
obstinately blind to the noble teaching 
of tasir Guru who said 
There is no caste in blood, which run- 
nezh of one hue, nor caste in tears, which 
trickle salt with all. 


Rikidagaskada, 
Ceylon. 


J. C. MOLEGODE 


LITERATURE 


never wanted them to be regarded as 
repositories of all possible good qualities 
or as checks in the form of tradition 
on tae genius of the modern writers. 
I telieve that every great man of 
letters has to create a taste in the pub- 
lic fer his writings and if the literature of 
ary nation is arranged chronologically, 
one is bound to find in the works of 
every master elements of revolt against 
his age as well as against literary tradi- 
tions. Despite all these divergences, all 
of -hem agree to present some aspects 
of haman life having permanent value, 
permanent appeal. 


‘This view may be dismissed as 
sukjective optimism, but the undeniable 
fact about them is that they have with- 
stod the varying tastes of generations 
and ages and have been sifted cf all 
dross by Time, the best of critics. It 
is this uniqueress which, in the absence 
of any set of values recognised by such 
writers, embcldened me to measure 
this new literature with reference to 
standards set by grand old literatures 
and to declare it “ wanting. ” 


Nex Deihi. ASLAM SIDDIQI 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Verrier Elwin’s renewed protest 
against the proselytising activities of 
Christian missionaries in the Wholly 
and Partially Excluded Areas deserves 
immediate attention. His account of 
proselytising methods, particularly in 
the Mandla District, appeared in The 
Bombay Chronicle of 14th June. Not 
only, he indicates, are conversions 
effected through the offer of facilities, 
e.g., schools, but more objectionable 
methods are reported of exploiting the 
ignorance and poverty of the tribal 
people. 

Money-lending in impoverished India 
offers great opportunity, no doubt, to 
disinterested philanthropy, but it does 
establish a hold on the borrower. It 
should, in their own reputation’s inter- 
est, be eschewed by those who have a 
stake in getting helpless illiterates under 
their influence. 

Mr. Elwin cites a case in which a too 
zealous missionary propagandist resort- 
ed to a threat of force against one of 
Mr. Elwin’s own workers if he dared 
to oppose the Christians. 

Already the Dutch Catholic mission- 
aries are operating through more than 
a hundred minor centres, besides their 
Sijhora Training School with its thirty 
buildings. The withdrawal of part of 
the Government grant to this institu- 
tion has apparently embarrassed them 
not at all. And Mandia is being invaded 
by Protestant missionaries as well. 

Mr. Elwin charges openly that nearly 
every day he hears of new converts 


tt 


ends of verse 
_ And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


being “tricked, bullied or purchased 
into the Church.” The fact that the 
areas are nominally segregated has been 
helpful in avoiding public scrutiny of 
proselytising methods “that would 
have been considered disgraceful in the 
Middle Ages.” The ostensible segrega- 
tion was designed to preserve the 
cultural and religious integrity of the 
aboriginal population, and this is the 
way their cultural interests are being 
guarded. Without imputing any delib- 
erate connivance on the part of the 
Government, its allowing of foreign 
missionaries an almost free hand must 
lay it open to misunderstanding. 

Mr. Elwin demands that all schools 
opened in Mandla District since the 
passing of the Act of 1935 be taken over 
by the Government and that missionary 
money-lending and proselytising activ- 
ities generally be prohibited in all 
Excluded Areas. 


Shri K. S. Venkataramani’s The 
Indian Village (A Ten-Year Plan), 
now in its. second edition though 
written twelve years ago, contains 
proposals which have not lost their 
relevance. Not because nothing very 
much has been done in the matter of 
rural uplift but because of his basic 
clarity and emphasis upon the funda- 
mentals of the problem of the re- 
habilitation of our villages. Shri 
Venkataramani does not believe in the 
possibility of the success of rural 
reform. imposed from above by some 
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high-seated authority. In fact he 
reaches back to the self-sufficient 
administrative traditions 91 ancieni 
India. The village, instead of being z 
poor relation to be tolerated anc 
supported by a supercilious urbar. 
civilisation, was the vital unit and the 
mainstay..of the country’s life. It is 
not merely the hope of recapture ož 
the civic, social and economic self- 
sufficiency of the traditional village. 
therefore, that can justify the revitalis- 
ing of our rural areas. The ideal 9? 
co-operative endeavour and mutual 
helpfulness which the Indian village 
in its ideal state enshrined makes 
its rehabilitation the prime step in 
national advancement. In its equality 
of work for all and the assurance of 
its benefits for ail, not in cash but in 
kind, to each according to his needs, 
the village stood as the very foundation 
of a democracy that never cared how 
it was described, so long as it could 
keep its people happy-and contented. 

Today, when rural reconszruction is 
so much in the air, the truth needs to 
be stressed that the way oz -ehabilita- 
tion is not by urbanising the villages 
but by reviving those features of cc- 
operative life. The villages were nct 
only self-sufficient units. They were 
centres of self-administration that nct 
only saved huge governmentz] expendi- 
ture but also avoided the practical 
ineffectiveness of a too centralised 
control. 


Was it not Epictetus who advised 
that, when evil was said of one, ora 
should laugh at it if it were false; 
correct oneself if it were true? But 
some false accusations are not hwu- 
morous. Such was the serious charge 
which. Mr. P. J, Griffiths, M. L: a. 
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(Central) brought egainst India before 
tke East India Association at a meeting 


‘reported in the April 1944 Asiatic 


Review. His address was on “The 
Irdian Food Scarcity: Its Causes and 
Its Lessons. ” 

His analysis of causes was superficial. 
He left out of account altogether the 
peints to which Mr. John S. Hoyland 
attached such importance in his article 
“ Why Famine in India?” in the May 
ARYAN PatH—the destruction of the 
cemriinal village with its accompany- 
irg sudden rise of population and the 
consequent increased fragmentation of 
holdings and debt slavery. Mr. Hoy- 
lend claims that the chief food hoarder 
was the village money-lender, to 
whom the indebted peasants had io 
y-eld their crops. But Mr. Griffiths 
b.amed, along with speculators, the 
cultivator’s greed for higher profits, 
fer the hoarding which undoubtedly 
did play a great part in the Bengal 
famine. 

Apprehensiveness of the future in 
tae face of the threat from Japan, ` 
Xr. Griffiths said, had caused house- 
holders in towns also to lay up such 
food stocks as they could. This, which 
he grants might well have seemed to 
taem dictated by common prudence, 
helped to diminish stocks available for 
daily sale and to force prices up. It 
was in that connection that Mr. Griffiths 
made a statement which must not pass 
unchallenged. Through all these diff- 
iculties, he declared, 
tkelazk of a highly developed civic conscience 
hzs b2en one of the aggravating factors. You 
cennct deal either with speculative hoarding 
o: with innocent and understandable holding 
oa to stocks without the assistance of a strong 
aad well-informed public opinion. In India 
at yet there is no.such public opinion. India 
tcday is about to embark upon self-govern- 
ment; if she is to prosper and to grow in 
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stature, her first task will be to build up this 
sense of civic duty, and to engender in the 
minds of all her citizens a spirit comparable 
to that which saved Britain in the dark days 
of 1940. 

It is not fair to compare the civic 
consciousness of an uneducated people 
under foreign rule with that of educated 
freemen. The statement, moreover, is 
unjust and its implications are mislead- 
ing. The sense of civic duty has not 
been wanting in the past, when India 
was mistress of her own house. What, 
for example, but a high sense of civic 
duty engendered in the self-reliant 
rural democracies of the Punjab could 
have driven out the Greek invader 
Alexander in the third century B.c.? 
Centralised power under alien rule has 
dried up the very spring of civic con- 
sciousness—the basic, self-dependent, 
virtually autonomous village units that 
had ‘survived so many centuries of 
changes at the top. 


There is not, and there never has been, 
sufficient food produced in the world to feed 
all the people in accordance with the desired 
standards. 

Thus Sir John Russell, long Director 
of the pioneer Agricultural Experiment- 
al Station at Harpenden, addressing the 
East India Association in London. 
Happily he did not say that there 
would never be enough to go around! 
The Asiatic Review for April publishes 
his address of January 28th on “The 
Hot Springs Resolutions: Their Rela- 
tion to Indian Agriculture.” Sir John 
spent some time in India not long ago 
and is familiar with our problems here. 

According to the Fabian Bureau’s 
Hunger and Health in the Colontes, the 
problem of malnutrition is even more 
urgent in the tropical than in the 
temperate zones. 

While more 


work on nutrition 


problems is necessary, according to 
Sir John, “it is safe to say that the 
food of a considerable proportion of 
the population of India is lacking in 
first-class proteins, in vitamins and 
in minerals—calcium, iron and phos- 
phorus.” He emphasises that increasing 
grain consumption cannot make good 
these deficiencies. More vegetables, 
fruit and milk would be acceptable to 
every section of the population but 
their provision in sufficient quantity is 
a problem. Vastly incréased production 
of vegetables and fruits would be re- 
quired to provide the Io oz. of vege- 
tables and 2 oz. of fruits per person per 
day which Dr. Aykroyd has included 
in a balanced dietary. Sir John sees 
no physical reason why India should 
not produce all the needed vegetables 
and fruit— : 

particularly if the beneficent movement for 
improving the villages should continue, and 
carry in its train a further planting of fruit 
trees round the villages. 

Increasing milk production presents 
more serious problems, including cattle 
grading and the growing of more ancl 
better fodder crops. The situation in 
regard to milk is definitely worsening 
instead of growing better. 

The encouragement of mixed farm- 
ing and the overcoming of the evil of 
fragmentation of holdings are bott 
desiderata ; problems of transport and 
distribution have to be solved; bu: 
Sir John sees the difficulties, while greai, 
as not insuperable. They are not, if 
the will to solve them is sufficiently 
strong and sustained. 


Over the broad and hospitable er- 
trance of the great Carnegie Public 
Library at Washington is carved: “A 
University for the People.” That is 
exactly what a public library should 
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be. And -that-even in. the United 
States, with its high literacy figurs, 
there, is need for such post-schodl 
opportunity is apparent from the receat 
draft figures. Approximately 20 per 
cent. of those called up had not had 
more than a fourth-grade . education, 
i. e., were only one-third of zke way to 
matriculation. 

There are probably few donors ani 
few charitable trusts that have dona 
“more for the infiltration of culture into 
the less educated strata of societ7 
than the late Andrew Carnegie and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The belief cf both in books ard in 
_ making them available to all has playec 
a large part in the building up of the 
great public-library system of the 
U. S. A.; and other English-speaking 
countries have also benefited. That 
‘Corporation’s 1943 report shows that 
through gifts of forty-one million 
dollars its founder and the Corporation 
that succeeded him had providad 1681 
communities in the U.S.A. with public 
library buildings. When Mr. Carnegie 
started his gifts for libraries there were 
only 971 free public library buildings 
in the United Siates. Now there are 
6,880, The terms of the gifts were 





calculated to encourage local respon- 
sibaity. Upon the support of 600 of 
these libraries their communities have 
speat 343 million dollars. 

What would not such a system mean 
for India! 


I» the death of Acharya Prafulla 
Chaidra Ray at Calcutta on June z6th 
at the age of eighty-three modern India 
has -ost one of her greatest sons. The 
sciertific achievements of the founder 
and first president of the Indian 
Chemical Scciety, the pioneer of this 
courtry’s chemical industry, are well- 
known. His devotion to his special 
subject was amply proved. 
` He died rich in honours. But he 
was more than a great educationist 
and research worker, more than a deep 
student of ancient Sanskrit lore, more 
than the founder cf a great industrial 
enterprise. He was a foe of untouch- 

ability, a friend of the village masses, a 
true dhilanthropist, an ardent patriot. 
His [fe was an example of self-forget- 
ting service. 

Hi- memory can hest be honoured 
by service of the causes for which he 
spoke so eloquently cn more than one 
occas:o1: the promotion of cottage 
indus:ries, the meeting of the people’s 
nutrificnal needs, the independence of 
his native land. 
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A MOMENT WITH LIN -YUTANG 


[The young Indian journalist and writer Khwaja Ahmad Abbas here 


describes an interesting contact. 


mirrored in the conflict in the mind of one of her most gifted living sons. 


The ‘conflict in the soul of modern China is 


That 


conflict must end in defeat for all the noble and the beautiful in China’s 
heritage, if opportunism is learned by China in the modern school of self-interest. 
But we have too great faith in China to believe that outcome probable—and 
too great faith in Dr. Lin Yutang !—Ep. ] 


To meet one’s favourite author in 
flesh and blood is an experience at 


once fascinating and dangerous. The ` 


fascination lies in being able to 
compare the mental picture one has 
formed of him from his books with 
the reality; the danger is that of 
disillusionment. Would he measure 
up to the dimensions of the super- 
individual one has conjured up in 
one’s imagination, pieced together 
from all the most impressive charac- 
teristics that one believes to have 
glimpsed in his writings? Or would 
the giant turn out to bea pigmy, the 
cavalier of words be revealed as a 
prosaic bank clerk ? 

Before I met Somerset Maugham 
I used to think of him as a flamboy- 
ant, colourful individual, like one of 
the characters in his tales of the 


exotic tropical islands. He turned 
out to be a shy and modest little 
man with a slight stammer. Ernest 
Hemingway, author of such sensitive 
writings as Farewell to Arms and 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, looked 
liké a stout, beefy, army colonel 
with a fierce moustache, instead of 
the dreamy intellectual whom one 
had imagined. And Upton Sinclair, 
seated on a wicker chair in his back- 
garden, had nothing of the outward 
appearance of the socialist agitator 
that he is in life as well as in 
his books. 

It was, therefore, with considerable 
misgivings that I met Lin Yutang. 
Would he too belie my mental 
picture of him based upon the 
impression created by his books? 
But he did not. He is as wise as 
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the compiler of The Wisdom of China 
and India can be expected to be; 
he has the serenity, sense of humouz 
and love of life of The Importance 
of Living; his conversation is fla- 
voured With Love [of human beirgs] 
and [ gentle] Irony. In him is the 
agelessness of Moment in Peking as 
well as the tempestuous fighting 
spirit of A Leaf in the Storm. As 
one talks to him one feels his 
transition from the gay and gentle 
philosopher who wrote The Import- 
ance of Living to the embittered 
and disillusioned idealist who wrote 
Between Tears and Laughter. The 
experience of his people during the 
last seven years has changed bcth 
the content .and the tone cf Lin 
Yutang’s writings, and I think it 
has changed him personally, too. 
_ The intellectual heir to Confucius 

and Lao Tse today talks in terms of 
guerilla tactics and ‘“ three-pronged 
attack on Burma” as the only 
means of opening China’s life-line, 
for he knows that only thus, by 
determined armed resistance, can 
his people save the cultural ard 
humanistic heritage of China from 
being ravaged by the “ East Ocean 
devils.” But the genius of Lin 
Yutang has so well integrated the 
old and the new that even while 
acquiring a fighting spirit the virtues 
of graciousness and humanity are 
not lost, The old pacific culture 
of China has been proved aa 
anachronism in this era of violence 
and wars and will not survive the 
present global upheaval. China must 
become strong to win the respect of 


the great powers of the world. As 
Lin Yatang, out of the bitterness of 
his soul, has recorded in his Between 
Tears and Laughter :— 


Ske (China) will not be accorded 
t-te equality until she is like Japan, 
twarty years from now, when she can 
buld ner own tanks and guns and 
battkestips. Wher that time comes, 
then will be no need to argue about 
equality,.such beirg the standards of 
the mcdern age....While acting as a 
friendly nation, China must learn the 
important lesson of acting for national 
selfintzrest as Western nations have 
dere aad are doing. Such a friendly 
status -hould not prevent China from 
sezking her own profits and national 
strengtk as the only road to equality 
with the western powers, nor, if similar 
circumszances arose, should it prevent 
her fron sending scrap iron and oil to 
ths figh-ing enemies of her “friends, ’’ 
or closing her “friends” strategic 
lines, tm order to appease another 
powerfw neutral. I am convinced that 
this wil. be the shape of things, and 
wil be the road China must travel 
beiore ske will be treated as an equal, 
all telk of culture and friendship 
notwiikstanding. 


Wher I read it and, a few days 
later while travelling with him from 
Ca-cutte to Allahabad, heard Dr. 
Lin Yu-ang talking in this strain, I 
knew tre bitter process of disil- 
luscnment that had driven the 
grea: humanist to this conclusion. 
Ani yet it was difficult to believe 
that he-e was the same mellow, 
gente philosopher of The Importance 
of Liring, who onze suggested an 
international conference of humorists 
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as the only way of saving the world 
and whose ideal of happiness could 
be summed up in the poem of Ch’en 
Chiju :— 

Life is complete 


With children at your feet ; 
Just a handful of hay hides your cot. 


Teach thy sons to read, too, in spare hours, 
Not for fame nor for Mandarin collars, 

Brew your wine, plant bamboos, water flowers, 
Thus a house for generations of scholars. 


It was a measure of the moral, no 
less than material, ruination brought 
about in the world by the apostles 
of hate and lust and violence that, 
for the very necessity of the pre- 
servation of moral and ethical values, 
men like Lin Yutang should be 
talking of “ self-interest’ and think- 
ing of building battleships. As, the 
train thundered across the vast 
Gangetic plain and Lin Yutang 
explained to me in the precise 
language of an army general how 
Burma must be attacked from land, 
sea and air to open the Burma Road, 
a mood of melancholy took posses- 
sion.of me. Was Lin Yutang, the 
gay philosopher, the optimistic 
humanist, the apostle of a peaceful 
way of life, lost to the world for 
ever? If he was, then it was a 
tragedy more ruinous to the interests 
of humanity than the sinking of ten 
battleships. 

But when the train stopped at 
the' next station and we came out 
for ‘a stroll on the platform, Dr. Lin 
quite unself-conscious in his long 
Chinese gown and feather-weight 
slippers, something happened that 
restored my faith in his fundamental, 
unbreakable, incorruptible human- 


j 

ity. He saw in another compart- 
ment a little Chinese girl, a war 
orphan who had been adopted by 
an English missionary couple who 
had travelled on the same plane 
with him from China, and his mood 
of a moment ago was gone. He 
talked and joked and laughed with 
the little one with such evident 
delight, completely oblivious to the 
crowd he was collecting, and his 
face shone with such unmixed 
joy that I knew this man would 
never really give way to despair or 
cynical “‘ worldliness, ?” whatever the 
measure of his disillusionment. 
“ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.” The words of Jesus rang 
in my ears, as I saw- Lin Yutang 
playing with the child, bringing 
laughter into her orphaned lize, and 
in my imagination I saw another 
humanist playing with children at 
his Ashram in Sevagram. It was 
true, as the sixteenth century Chinese 
poet had said: 

Life is complete 

With children at your feet. 

I have no doubt that after this 
war China will be able to integrate 
the modern scientific outlook with 
the beauty and grace of her ancient 
culture, even as Lin Yutang has 
integrated them in his own personal- 
ity. Like Nehru of India, he too is 
a joint product of the East and the 
West, a citizen of the world, his fect 
planted firmly in the soil of China, 
drawing wisdom and spiritual nour- 
ishment from the Good Earth, but 
his eyes fixed on the Western hori- 
zon. Like Nehru, again, it is not 
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Se ae 
the outward glitter of material pros- 
perity that draws him to the West 
but, rather, that spirit of curiosity 
and the scientific outlook that are 
the real contributions of the West to 
the structure of world thought. 

Men are what they are because of 
what they have experienced and 
Lin Yutang’s life is the kev to his 
character and his attitude to life. 
He is shy of „talking about himself 
and would rather discuss politics, 
ethics or literature. But once I 
had persuaded him, he told me the 
story of his life with great objectivity. 
As I listened to him I could imagine, 
as it were, the various stages in the 
building of the magnificent structure 
of his mind and thought. He was 
born forty-nine years ago in Amoy 
on the south-east coast of China, 
the son of a humble Christian pastor. 
The family was poor but the father 
was a great scholar both of the 
Christian scriptures and of the 
Chinese classics and there was a 
literary atmosphere in the kousa 
where young Yutang grew up. It 
was this atmosphere, rather than 
serious study, that was the making 
of the future writer, for he took 
school work lightly and was known 
for his indifference to text-books. 
But, growing up in a house that was 
poorly furnished but stacked with 
books, words acquired a fascination 
for him. He read everything he 
could lay his hands upon—except 
the text-books, of course! Soon he 
wanted to write himself and when 
he went to St. John’s University in 
Shanghai for his B. A. degree, his 


contributions to the college magazine 
ettracted attention for their light 
end breezy style. After graduation 
in z916 he was sent to Harvard 
where he took his Master’s degree 
in comparative literature. From 
America he migrated to Germany 
where he studied philology in. the 
Leipzig University from 1921 to 1923. 
This was the period cf the severest 
economic crisis in Germany and the 
sensitive young man from China had 
his cloistered student life constantly 
disturbed by the grim spectre of 
pcverty that he saw everywhere. 

These influences of his youthful 
days have left an enduring impress 
upon his character. Today, having 
embraced the larger religion of 
humanity, Lin Yutang has repudi- 
ated all Church afiliations but the 
basic humanism of Christianity is 
clearly seen in his character as well 
as his writings, 

It is interesting also to observe 
the peculiarly varizd influences of 
Chimese classicism, care-free Ameri- 
can ccllege life and serious German 
study producing an intellect that is 
mellow, analytical and vigorous. 
With all that, wher. he returned to 
China and joined the Peking Nation- 
al University, Lin Yutang was only 
a brilliant young professor of philol- 
ogy and comparative literature. 
Whet took him out of the academic 
grocve and set him on the road to 
jouraalism—and later authorship ¢ 

I asked him this question and he 
told me it was the National Revolu- 
zion. The Peking University at 
that time was a centre of progres- 
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sive thought and the minds of all 
educated youths in China were filled 
with democratic ideas. - An obscure 
Doctor Sun Yat-Sen had fired their 
imagination—most of all, that of the 
young Professor Lin. When the 
Revolution broke out he left the 
University and joined the “rakble”’ 
that was to overthrow the ancient 
Manchu dynasty. I found him 
reluctant to dilate upon his own réle 
in the Revolution beyond stating 
that for three years he served the 
Revolutionary government, but it is 
obvious that it was contact with 
the dynamic forces released in China 
that was the most important turning- 
point in his life. 

In 1927 he quit all jobs and 
decided to devote his time entirely 
to writing. With the help of some 
friends he started a weekly paper 
China Critic which he edited and, 
under the pseudonym of “The 
Little , Critic,” he wrote in it a 
memorable series of articles some of 
which can now be read in With Love 
and Irony. These essays were not 
mere literary effusions but well- 
informed and, sometimes, sharply 
pointed criticism of the life of the 
transitionary phase of the new 
society in China, as an old monarchy 
tried to assume the aspect of a 
modern democracy. These writings 
attracted considerable attention both 
in China and abroad and led to the 
writing of Lin Yutang’s first great 
work, the monumental My Country 
and My People, that appeared in the 
United States in 1935, and still 
remains the best introduction to 
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China. Overnight the world had 
found a great new author and a 
whole series folowed—Importance of 
Living ( 1937 ), Wisdom of Confucius 
(1938), Momen: in Peking (1939), 
With Love and Irony (1940), A Leaf 
am the Storm (1941), Wisdom of 
China and India (1942), Between 
Tears and Laughter (1943). 

Of all his books, Importance of 
Living has proved the most popular, 
being a best-seller both in England 
and America. But, personally, he 
is most fond of his novel Moment in 
Peking. “I gave most of myself 
to it,” he told me and added that 
it took him one whole year of 
uninterrupted work to write it. 
The characters in this as well as his 
other novel, A Leaf in the Storm, 
he admitted, are partly drawn 
from life. 

What have been the major West- 
ern literary influences in his life? 
He said that the humorists, rather 
than the serious writers, had influ- 
enced him most. Among these he 
mentioned Shaw, Stephen Leacock, 
Chesterton, E. V. Lucas and Hey- 
wood Broun. “But the great influ- 
ence on my style,” he said, “ has 
been Heinrich Heine, a German 
Jewish poet and writer, with a 
wonderful wit and satire.” 

Among Chinese classics that have 
influenced him he mentioned the 
novel Red Chamber Dream by Ts’ao 
Hsuehch’in (a seventeenth century 
writer). He regards it as “ one of 
the world’s masterpieces,” compar- 
able to Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 
It represents “ the height of the art 
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of writing novels in China” azd 
Lin Yutang rates it even higher then 
All Men Are Brothers which Pearl 
Buck has translated into Englisa. 
He would like to translate it in=o 
English but it would take at least 
two years of painstaking wor. 
And yet he hesitates. ‘‘ The language 
of Ts’ao Hsuehch’in is so perfect, ” 
he said in utter modesty, “ that I 
am not sure I would be able to co 
justice to it.” 

Finally I asked him a rather 
peculiar question: If you weze 
marooned on a desert island, which 
ten books would you like to hare 
with you? He laughed at tne 
question and, after some thought, 
gave the following list: Red Chambz2r 
Dream,” The Old Testament, a 
volume of Chinese history written :n 
the first century B.c. which he regards 
as the standard of history writing, the 
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Desamzron by Bcecacio (and there 
was a mischievous twinkle in his 
eye as he named it), and any good 
anthology of Chinese poetry. 

‘But these are only five books, ” 
I sretested. “ You have to take 
ter.” 

“Is it compulsory?’ he asked 
with a chuckle. ‘I would rather 
take a zramophcne and some selected 
records instead cf any other five 
books :n the world. ” 

And_ as he laughed, I knew that, 
ix spite of bitterness and disillusion- 
ment and the all too recent contact 
with tne tragedy and misery of his 
people, he still retained his optimistic 
feich in the true values of living. 
Not even a war, with its legions 
o: ceeth and hate and violence, 
would make Lin Yutang, the gay 
pailescpher, turn his back on life. 

Kwaysa AHMAD ABBAS 


DOES MAN MAKE HISTORY? 


[ The Rev. Mr. Leslie Belton, B. A.. 4. Sz., long the Editor of thé Un- 
itarian organ, The Inquirer, is the author of Crezds in Conflict and other works, 
He examines here a problem with intriguirg ramifications. ‘The true history 
of the world,” Max Muller wrote, *‘must clways be the history of the few.” 
Doubtless those whom the world calls greaz do occupy the foreground of the 
picture, but the indispensakle background wil ever be made up of the un- 
distinguished many ; in one sense every man makes history. Especially interest- 
ing is Mr. Belton’s analysis of what constitutes true greatness. His demand for 
the “noetic quality,” for “wise 2enevclence.” seems to suggest that the 
masses are better judges of zreatness than the scholarly. The latter cali an 
Alexander and a Frederick “ great”’; -he com non people bow before the Buddha 
and the Christ.—Ep. ] 


As collectors of material 


All recorded history is partial and 
selective. Necessarily so, since his 
torians are fallibly human and relv 
upon the data they subsume and 


in-erpret. 
they are acting scientifically in so 
far as they accumulate and sift their 
material dispassionately, without re- 
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gard to any theory they wish to 
justify or prove. Thus far there is 
a science of history. But no readable 
history is a mere collection of facts, 
a catalogue. The facts have to be 
related and explained within a given 
context if the history is to be a living 
reconstruction of a phase of the past. 
Thus the historian is also an artist, 
needing imagination as well as in- 
dustry if his work is to live. 

Every historian is necessarily in 
some degree an interpreter, and his 
interpretation cannot be purely for- 
tuitous. Some motive guides him 
even though he scarcely recognises 
it. He works to a plan, consciously 
or unconsciously, and the result is a 
history, not “pure and undefiled” 
—no history is that—but a record of 
events and movements made signif- 
icant iby the writer’s judgment and 
art. Not all historians interpret alike 
even when they cover the same field. 
Differences arise because of the va- 
rious methods and theories the his- 
torian may use, and because of the 
purpose he has in view. If the facts 
are deliberately selected or strained 
in the interest of some religious or 
political doctrine, the result may be 
good propaganda and may be good 
artistry but it is not history. It fails 
through lack of objectivity; it is 
biased history. 

It may be that all history is in 
some sense biased because every 
historian is swayed by presupposi- 
tions and therefore incapable of 
divesting his mind of every possible 
prejudice. But all detectable and 
glaring violations of the truth havea 
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way of revealing themselves and of 
cancelling one another out in the 
long run. For the rest, we must 
accept history as it is given us, as 
the art of interpretation wrought 
upon the method of science, inter- 
pretation which should aim at truth- 
fulness though it can never be inerr- 
ant. 

Clues to history are many and it 
is no part of this study to enurnerate 
or examine them. One “ clue, ” how- 
ever, is obtrusively present in all 
human history—Man as a Personal- 
ity. Astonishingly, some writers have 
contrived to overlook this clue, 
attempting to write history as though 
human personality were but an 
impotent cipher in the “ making and 
shaking of the world’’—as though 
an abstraction called Society could 
take his place. An intensive study 
of man in his social relationships is 
one of the most important and 
pressing of modern needs, a need 
that the nascent science of sociology 
is striving to meet. We are begin- 
ning to think and to plan sociolog- 
ically; but always, at rock-bottom, 
it is with men and women that we 
are dealing, with human personalities 
without whom Society does not 
exist. We ignore this truism at 
our cost, for the logical end of 
impersonalism is the Moloch State 
with its denial of personal freedom 
and responsibility. 

Even so, some historians forget, 
or deny, this truth. They think in 
terms of processes and trends, rarely 
of personality. They will not admit, 
or they tacitly ignore, the dynamic 
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rôle of personality in every sphere 
of human activity, in religion, art, 
science, statecraft, exploration. 
Against this view we may hold that 
history is mainly determined not by 
processes but by men. Ideas co 
not exist abstractly, in the air; they 
exist in human minds, needing (in 
Romain Rolland’s phrase) ‘the 
mighty condenser of personality.” 
So also the history of ideas, like the 
history of deeds, is made not for 
men but by men. Geography, cli- 
mate, natural catastrophes, and 
other factors yet unknown, iniluence 
history, but man is still the prime 
mover. The late Professor Sir G. 
Elliot Smith said :— 

The great events in human history 
were provoked by individual humar 
beings exercising their wills to change 
the direction of hurnan thought anc 
action, or by natural catastrophes forc- 
ing men of insight to embark on new 
enterprises. 

It may be that Elliot Smith over- 
emphasizes the conscious direction 
of the human will at the expense 
of unconscious and undeliberate 
changes but the réle of personality is 
crucial in either case. The process 
is deliberate only in exceptional 
minds. This seems the implication in 
Sir J. G. Frazer’s emphatic affirma- 
tion of personalism in Lkistory. 
Great religious movements which 
have stirred humanity and alterec 
beliefs spring ultimately, he says, 
from the conscious and deliberate efforts 
of extraordinary minds, not from the 
blind, unconscious co-operation of the 
multitude, 


And he adds :— 

The attempt to explain history with- 
oat the influence’ of great men may 
flatter the vanity cf the vulgar, but it 
wil find no favour with the philosophic 
hcs-orian. 

One need not subscribe to the 
dictum of Thomas Carlyle that the 
history of the world is the biography 
o: zreat men to see the force of this. 
Yet Carlyle is probably nearer .to 
the truth than are his extremist 
detractors who see great men and 
litle men alike as flotsam and jetsam 
oa the stream of history, as the hap- 
les3 playthings of social processes. 

Can one doubt the dominating 
infuence upon human history of 
comcuerors, kings and statesmen like 
Alexender, Augustus, Asoka, Con- 
scentne, Charlemagne, Cromwell, 
Napoleon, Frederick, and Lenin? 
Cne may consider their influence as 
in some respects baneful, but can 
oae reasonably deny their immense 
infuence upon the course of history ? 
Alexander extended the bounds of 
Greel civilisation, opening a high- 
way between East and West. Augus- 
tas saved the Roman world from 
disrtegration. Asoka unified and 
fasited India under the Buddhist- 
rik, thereby, preserving a mighty 
sonitual impulse in the Eastern 
wald. Constantine elevated the 
Chriscian Faith above its rivals and 
tanus assured its continuance as the 
inker-tor of Rome. Charlemagne 
confirmed the Popes in their office 
ani in assuming the imperial title 
cezermined the main course of the 
Middle Ages. In Cromwell, England 
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found'a saviour from kingly preten- 
sions who strengthened the founda- 
tions of the democracy that was to 
be. Napoleon carried the ideas of the 
French Revolution through Europe 
and forced into growth the national- 
ist spirit. Frederick of Prussia set 
going the course of events which 
culminated in the first world war. In 
1917, Lenin seized a long-worked-for 
opportunity for revolutionary action 
which, rocking the world, has reper- 
cussions still. 

Turning from men of action to men 
of thought, we may see these also 
as shapers of history. Great thinkers 
and great believers like Plato and 
Aristotle, Paul and Augustine, 
Anselm and Aquinas, Luther and 
Calvin, Locke and Voltaire, Kant 
and Hegel, Marx and Engels, to 
name only a few outstanding fig- 
ures of the West, amply demon- 
strate the power of the Word. Books 
wield enormous influence; books 
make history; and behind every 
book stands a man. 

Artists and poets and, most of 
all, the great religious figures have 
vivified and changed human history. 
Dynamic personalities, to name but 
a few, like Gautama, Sankara, Ram 
Mohun Roy and Gandhiji in India, 
Lao-tze, Kung-fu-tze and Chuang- 
tze in China, Moses, Zoroaster, 
Mohammad and Paul in the Middle- 
Eastern world, are determiners of 
history, each in his own manner 
and’degree. Religion has its social 
roots and its priestly conservers, 
but faith is made vivid and real by 
its prophets, mystics, saints and 


seers, The significance of the great 
religious figure is—as Keyserling 
puts it—that 

he gives an example to mankind. He 
shows men their profoundest selves in 
a mirror; he makes their own ideal 
clear to them. He embodies it visibly, 
and thus gives to the creative forces 
which impel every one toward heaven, 
thé longed for aim and example. 

They help to make men and in 
making men they ‘make history. 
Great personalities of the past still 
exert their sway over human life; 
as we reflect their ideas or act 
under their inspiration they are 
influencing history now in the 
contemporary world. 

But who is the great man? Many 
answers have been given. Francis 
Galton found the test of greatness 
in reputation, a test which may 
have been satisfactory enough for 
his statistical enquiry but manifestly 
assesses eminence rather than. worth. 
Another answer suggests power as 
the criterion of greatness. On this 
theory the masterful personality— 
the conqueror, the tyrant or, for 
that matter, the millionaire indus- 
trialist—is great in virtue of his 
capacity to dominate, to compel 
obedience from others and privilege 
for himself. It is possible, further- 
more, to correlate greatness with 
outstanding ability or talent. Thus 
we may say that Mozart was a 
great musician and composer, James 
Watt a great inventor, Napoleon a 
great strategist, Rembrandt a great 
portraitist, Darwin a great scientific 
collator and theorist. Each of these 
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was a master in his own field. But 
was any one of these, in virtue of 
his eminence or his talent, a 
great personality? Was Leonardo 
da Vinci, or Johann Wclfgang von 
Goethe? Both were men of extra- 
ordinary ability, excepcional mer 
who have made their mark on 
history. But were they great men? 

Since there is, and can he, 20 
precise measuring rod of greatness, 
the question allows of no decisive or 
final answer, arbitramen: being as 
variable as human preference. Even 
so, there is little reason to doubt 
that Leonardo and Goeth would be 
given exalted places in any man- 
made register of great mer, whatever 
the Celestial Register might record. 
Their inclusion would be determined 
not by their artistic achievements 
alone, considerable as these were, 
but also by their possession of an 
indefinable quality (more marked in 
Goethe than in Leonardo of whom 
much less is known) whick the word 
“wisdom ”?” seems alone, if inade- 
quately, to describe, a noezic quality 
combining with a “ youthful” zest 
for experience, breadth of vision, 
and a rich conjunction of the explor- 
atory and constructional genius of 
the scientist with the fshlike if 
fitful creativeness of the inspired 
man of art. 

Such men, in human assessment, 
may be accounted great. Yat is thers 
need to realise that real greatness 
involves also an element of ineffable- 
ness, a spiritual quality which 
is not invariably the accompaniment 
of exceptional talent. On <his view, 
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even genius of a high order is not 
necesserily to be correlated with 
greatness in the -absolute sense 
implving worth. .A genius may act 
villamcusly and exert a malign 
influenze upon the history of his 
time. Nor, at the opposite extreme, 
is saintliness an adequate description 
of ths ineffable quality. A special- 
isec meaning, an air of other- 
worldlizess, attaches to the word; 
rarely :s the saint a man of affairs 
capable, like St. Benedict, of adminis- 
traticn and command; in popular 
judgment, humility, as seen in 
St. Francis of Assisi, is the saint’s 
most rotable characteristic. But 
whc skall determine saintliness ? 
Hardy the Catholic Church, which 
has canonized some men and women 
of Cukious repute and passed cover 
others whose claims seem to non- 
Catholics arrestingly strong. 

May we not say that the great 
man has saintliness within him 
thotgh he be not saintly in the 
commncr meaning of that word? 
He embodies gocdness ( worth) even 
theuga he often contravenes the 
convent onal moral code of his age, 
earnng the maledictions of the 
“umso guid.” His goodness is 
markea by a wise benevolence, 
singleners of aim, intensity of will. 
Inwerdl7 active and free, never a 
seczeriat, the cast of his thought is 
universa. Not to be judged by 
outward and visible achievements 
alone, he is great because of what 
he is. ` 

To give tangible form to that which 
is inward to represent it in such a way 
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that we see it as the cutward image of 
inward things, as a revelation—that is 
a most rare power, 
says Jacob Burckhardt. That is the 
revealing power of spiritual great- 
ness, rarely met with in its fulness, 
seldom consistently maintained, yet 
present in men and women of divers 
times and places, and outstandingly 
exemplified in Gautama and in Jesus. 
‘We. conclude: though the age 
stamps the man, the man stamps 


the age and can impress upon it the 
mark of his thought and deed. In 
association and in lone witness, men 
are shapers of history, be their 
influence good or evil, as we, who 
see but outer effects, judge good and 
evil. Personality is the instrument 
through which “ processes ” work, a 
means .that is sometimes thcir 
master. The great personality is 
God’s executor. 


LESLIE BELTON 
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MAN OR WONDER MACHINE? * 


The author gives us a theory of 
explanation which is in no way novel. 
He assumes the existence of the ex- 
ternal. world and considers that ex- 
planation consists in giving the causes 
of things and saying why they happen. 
He has therefore to justify the principle 
of causality. It is not clear why he 
rejects Hume’s criticism of that princi- 
ple. According to Hume, we have no 
experience of a necessary connection 
between the cause and the efect, and 
the utmost that we can know is an 
invariable succession of phenomena. 
If the principle is a necessity of the 
mind which we impose upon nature in 
order to know it, then we must admit 
it as a subjective principle. For Mr. 
Craik, it has objective validity. He 
justifies this by first arbitrarily 
introducing it into the processes of 
reasoning itself. 


I see no reason to suppose that the prc- 
cesses of reasoning ave fundamentally different 


zrom the mechanism of physical nature. On 
our model theory neural or other mechanisms 
can imitate or parallel the behaviour and 
interaction of phys.cal objects and so supply 
us with information on physical processes 
which are not directly observable to us. Our 
thought, then, has objective validity because 
it is not fundamentally different from object- 
ive reality but is specially suited for imitat- 
ingit. (p.99) 


While we do not think that he has 
properly answered Hume’s scepticism, 
we quite agree with his criticism of 
quantum physicists who regard in- 
determinism as a characteristic of real 
phenomena. Once we admit that there 
is an external world independent of 
the mind, the phenomena of that world 
must either be in conformity with the 
principle of causality, and each preced- 
ing event in a series must determine 
the next following one,—or there must 
be no law governing them, and so a 
chaos, Mr. Craik rightly points out 
that the Principle of Uncertainty is a 





* The Nature of Explanation. By K. J. W. Craix. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
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limitation upon our observation of 
microscopic events, and not a limita- 
tion upon reality itself. ‘It is some- 
times followed by B and sometimes 
not’’ is the expression of an anomalv 
which prompts further enquiry; and 
yet it is just at this point that 
quantum statistics-stops. The argu- 
ment advanced is that, in the case of 
atomic events, it is not possible to put 
forth a verifiable hypothesis, owing to 
the Principle of. Uncertainty. 

This lack of verifiability is an unfortunate 
fact but still does not justify. . .the confusion 
between a limit of observation and a limit of 
existence. (p. 39) 

Science is based upon observations; 
and our methods of observation have 
certain limitations. Reality is not 
science, and it cannot be supposed to 
be subject to’ those limitations. Mr. 
Craik also argues that the notion of 
probability itself, which has taken the 
place of causal explanation, is un- 
intelligible if it is not based upon the 
notion of the influence and inter- 
dependence of things. 

The conjunctions are probable only if ons 
event definitely restricts the possible events 
that can happen after it—that is, if it 
influences subsequent events. (p.36) 

Tf causality is universal, and all 
explanation ‘consists in giving the 
cause, what is the position of the mind 
that explains? Does it stand outside 
the physical world? By no means. 
Mr. Craik is led to a thoroughly 
materialistic conception of the mind. 

Thought is a term for the conscious work- 
ing of a highly complex machine. (p. 94) 

This explanation itself is but a parz 
of the mechanical process. Conscious- 
ness depends on the particular organisa- 


tion of our own nervous systems anc 
kS 
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is inseparable from them. There is no 
sau. Or, if there is one, it is not 

immortal. In the ethical field, our 

actions are to be explained not by any 

spring of action within us, such as 

hedonism or altruism. What explains 

them is the larger r2ality around us,— 

tka: part of the external world and of 

othar men’s thoughts and wishes which 

is infivential in any particular act. 


Ve do not think that this theory of 
the nature of explanation explains 
anything. It merely makes confusion 
worse confounded. It has a certain 
simolicity borrowed from scientific 
explanation, The domain of causality 
is tniversal, and it includes within it 
all Luman activity. But as a philosoph- 
ical cheory, it is valueless. It does 
not subject to any criticism the sci- 
entifis notion of causality on which 
al scientific explanation is based. Is 
the effect identical with the cause or 
different from it? Is there such a 
thirg as a first cause? What is a true 
cause, and how does it bring about its 
efect? etc. These truly philosophical 
questions have not even been tackled. 
Ins-ead, all our spiritual values are 
levelled to the dus:, and we are con- 
soled with the materialistic idea of a 
worder machine. 

To those in sympathy with this attitude, 
ther- is something wonderful in the idea that 
mens brain is the greatest machine of all, 
imitut-rg within its tiny network events 
happeaing in the most distant stars, predict- 
ing their appearance with accuracy, and 
finding in this power of successful predicticn 
anil communication the ultimate feature of 
consciousness. (p. 991} 


I- bardly needs saying that we do 
net find ourselves in sympathy with. 
this view. i 

G. R. MALKANI 
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I Married a Russian : Letters from 
Kharkov. Edited by Lucie SWEET. 
( Allen and Unwin, London. 12s. 6d.) 


In the torrent of books about Russia, 
here is one that must not be missed. 
Superficially, it is not so impressive as 
many a documented statistical work, 
but actually, it is ten times as import- 
ant and infinitely more informative 
because it relates unprecedented events 
to human beings instead of relegating 
them to the realm of abstractions. 

In 1930 an Anglo-Russian romance 
was enacted at Cambridge. ‘‘ Eddie,” 
a most attractive English girl, “with 
an un-English gift of music,” met 
“Kira,” a young Russian who was 
studying science in the research depart- 
ment of the late Lord Rutherford. 
Within three months they were 
married. On the 18th May 1930, Eddie 
was em route for Kharkov with her 
husband. This book consists of letters 
written by her, between May 1930 and 
November 1942, to her sister in 
England. 

Over one hundred letters, written 
chiefly from Kharkov, by a young 
English woman to her sister in 
England. That’s all. But if the 
implications of these richly human 
letters are realised, the mystery of 
Russian achievement in peace—and 


the miracle of Russian heroism in ` 


war—are revealed in realistic perspec- 
tive. Many of these letters are con- 
cerned with the difficulties of day-to- 
day living during the second Five Year 
Plan and they compel recognition of 


the hardships endured by the Russians. 


during the creation of a new social 
order. Russia waged war for the 
future. How successfully it was waged, 
is shown by the transformation effected 
in the amenities of everyday life by 


1934. This was the new world which 
Russia defended against Fascism—a 
new world which she had created in 
blood, sweat, agony—and ihat is why 
her defence had the fanaticism of a 
crusade. Russians knew why they 
fought—and loved what they knew. 

Consciously or unconsciously, these 
letters make Kharkov a symbol of the 
vast Russian drama—two acts of 
which have been witnessed. The cur- 
tain will rise on the third act at the 
end of the war. 

These letters are a record of enthu- 
siastic living—of lives dedicated, gladly 
and gaily, to an objective clear to all 
and desired by all. It is this enthu- 
siasm which fashioned a new social 
order from chaos—and inspired its 
defence against the Hitlerian hordes. 
New social orders are not brought into 
being by waving a wand, or by the 
fireworks of fine words. They involve 
privation, nation-wide unity, vision. 
Only enthusiasm, ardent and long- 
sustained, turns dreams into actual- 
ities. 

Eddie’s gay courageous personality 
flickers like spring sunshine over these 
pages. Her letters make you share 
intimately all the vicissitudes of her 
Russian adventure. You enter into 
the lives of her companions and, above 
all, you witness how an English girl of 
the well-to-do middle class becomes 
wholly identified with the aims of the 
Russian people. These letters, with 
their close-ups of domestic, political 
and scientific life, are a revelation. 

Finally, attention is invited to Lucie 
Sweet’s admirable Introduction and to 
letter 47, written by Kira, Eddie’s 
husband, which reveals a brilliant 
young Russian scientist’s views on 
Soviet aims and ideals. 
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able to buy it, because it is certain to 


Asvalayana Grhya Sūira (with the 
Commentaries of Devasvamin and Nā- 
rayana). Vol.I, Adhyayal. Edited by 
Svami Ravi TirtHa. (Adyaz Library 
Series No. 44, The Adyar Library, 
Adyar, Madras. Rs. 6/4) 

The contents of this volume appeared 
serially in the “Adyar Library Bulletin 
(1937-1941). For those who care to 
know the ancient Indian civilization in 
its social, religious and cultural aspects, 
a study of our ancient Grhya Sūras in 
critical editions is absolutely essential. 
. We are, therefore, glad to congretulate 
Svami Ravi Tirtha on this critical 
edition based on the manusczipts avail- 
able in the Adyar Library anċ elsewhere. 
Though the commentary of Narayana 
was published long ago, the commen- 
tary of Devasvimin appears here in 
print for the first time. 

Nothing definite is so far known 
about this commentator. In Professor 
Bhagavadatta’s History of Vedic Litera- 
ture in Hindi (1931, pp. 69-70) we find 
some discussion about the several views 
regarding Devasvamin and his date. 
Some schools believe this Davasvamin 
identical with Devabodha or Deva- 
svamin, the earliest commentator on 
the Mahabharata, who flourished before 
A.D, 1150. Some others hold the view 
that our commentator lived Lefore the 
Vikrama Era. We find :t, Lowever, 
difficult to believe in these views as 
they are not based on incontrovertible 
evidence. 
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be out of print. 
: CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


As a result of evolution and change 
in the Indian social order, different 
Grhya Sivas came into existence. 
According to ancient Indian lawgivers 
there was no conflict between reform 
and orthodoxy. In fact, the progress- 
ive evolution of the ancient Indian 
social and religious law was the direct 
outcome of this dynamic tendency af 
our Dharmagastra literature, as amply 
vouched by Prof. P. V. Kane’s encylo- 
pedic History of L'harmaśāstra. The 
Editor is fully just fied in his remark 
that 


in all the other civilized countries of modern 
times the Church, the Universities and the 
various other Academic institutions play a 
very important rôle ir the life of the nation. 
But unfortunately in India the accomplish- 
ments of its past have no place in its present- 
day national life. 


This is a deplorable state of affairs 
caused by the faulty system of modern 
Indian education which blindly derives 
its inspiration from the achievements 
of farzign countries. 


In thanking the authorities of the 
Adyar Library for this valuable addi- 
tion to their brilliant and beautiiul 
series, we await with eagerness the 
English translation of these Sivas as 
also the remaining portion of the text 
ard the two commentaries promised by 
Dr. C. K. Raja in his short Foreword. 


P. K. GODE 





1 In the Bib. Ind. 1869. Haradatta’s Commertary was publisaed in Trivandrum Sans- 
krit Series (No. 78), 1923 ; German Translation by Stenzler (Das Indische Haus. 1864-65). 
English Translation by Oldenberg { S. B. E., Vol. 23). $ 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Our last number, for August, was 
ready when the Paper Control Order 
was promulgated in Baroda State where 
our printing-press is located. By spe- 
cial permission of the Government 
of Baroda we were able to publish that 
number in full and hence it came out 
of the usual size of 48 pages. For our 
September issue, however, we are 
compelled to reduce the size to 16 
pages; for this we apologise to our 
readers all over the world. The Paper 
Control Order of Baroda State is but a 
copy of that of the Government of 
India reported to be necessary under 
existing war conditions. We are now 
appealing to the proper authorities to 
exempt THE ARYAN PATE from the 
rigorous application of the Order, as 
ours is a purely cultural journal. We 
hope thus to be helped to serve as 
heretofore our readers and the general 
public. 


The advice which Mr. B. J. Wadia, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, recently gave to Jain students 
can be fruitfully extended to a wider 
audience. Right as the Vice-Chancellor 
was, in pleading with the citizens of 
tomorrow for freedom from the narrow 
communal prejudices that hamper 
progress in every way, his advice to 
“think in terms of Indians first and 
Indians last’’ deserves to be accepted 
and acted on by all our leaders in 
public as well as national life. Any 
education that fosters communal in- 
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ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


hibitions to the detriment of healthy 
national consciousness, or chauvinism 
at the expense of international good- 
will, is not education but unhealthy 
propaganda. Mr. Wadia urged the 
development of a sense of citizenship 
and service of humanity. ‘‘ You must 
not only develop national but universal 
brotherhood. ”’ 


“We have failed so far because we 
have failed to co-operate with each 
other, ’’ declared Sir Jogendra Singh in 
Bombay on the 2nd of August. The 
occasion was the fourteenth session of 
the Conference of Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies, over which he was 
presiding. He could, he said, think of 
no activity better calculated to raise 
India from poverty to power than the 
spirit of co-operation inspiring all the 
social and economic activities of the 
country. 

Co-operation has a great opportunity 
in India which it is far indeed from 
having realised. It has not, as Sir 
Jogendra pointed out, touched the 
fringe even of the rural credit problem, 
to which the efforts of the co-operative 
movement in India have been so largely 
directed. The lines to which co-opera- 
tion can be applied are many, and the 
practical need is vast. Co-operation 
can admittedly improve the economic 
status of the masses in both country- 
side and town. 

No less important, however, is its 
potential contribution to mutual trust 
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and mutual good-will. Co-operation, 
Sir Jogendra said, could 

draw its inspiration from the recognition, to 
quote from Sadi, that we are limbs of one 
another, that if one part of the body is in 
pain, the other cannot find rest. 


The co-operative movement in India 
is Government-sponsored, Such spon- 
sorship confers certain supervisory 
advantages but of necessity involves 
lack of the spontaneity which has been 
the spring of successful co-operative 
effort elsewhere. Co-operation will 
succeed in India to the extent that 
co-operators can be brought to rec- 

‘ ognise it as. theiy effort for self-help 
‘and mutual aid, and that success cr 
failure must depend primarily upon 
themselves. 


In the midst of cruel and devastating 
conflict, plans for peace and for a 
better post-war world are being made. 
The National Peace Council, 144 South- 
ampton Row, London, W. C. x, to 
which are affiliated forty-odd national 
organisations with a like concern for 
peace, has been sponsoring conferences 
and publishing pamphlets and leaflets 
of constuctive worth. Material realities 
are faced, sound practical policies out- 
lined, but inner attitude receives a new 
and hopeful emphasis. As Mr. Chris- 
topher Dawson in Peace Aims Pamphlet 
No. 20 sees, the regeneration cf civilis- 
ation is the only alternative to its 
destruction. 

The necessary scientific knowledge, 
technical organisation and economic 
power to change the world and banish 
the worst evils of poverty, disease and 
unemployment, are now available, as 
he points out. Then what is wanting ? 
The “ idea of US, ”? for which Señor de 





Madariaga pleads in Pamphlet No. 17, 
as a substitute for the ideology that 
underlay the Atlantic Charter. Co- 
operation, he declares, is not enough. 
Wha: is wanted is refusal to act longer 
in terms of exclusive national interests, 
and the determination to advance, 
however slowly, only on the common 
lines of world unity. 


Prof. Gilbert Murray takes up with 
enthusiasm his idea of “ US,” tracing 
the failure of the League of Nations 
precisely to the lack of such a vital 
sense cf unity. 

The machinery was and is good enough, 
althouga it could be improved here and 
there....If we had had the feeling of “ US” 
it could have succeeded....We must see 
quite clearly that all Lumanity has equal 
rights and all nations are part of ' US ” jus: 
as much as the great powers are. 


The Basic Principles outlined in the 
leaflet The Conditions of a Constructive 
Peace include the recognition that 
peace can only be secure if it is rooted in a 
spiritual valuation of man and of his relation- 
ship to his fellows, in the recognition of a 
commo brotherhood for all mankind ard in 
the submissicn of the corporate life, both 
national and international, to the governance 
of eterral standards. 


But a sense of living unity does not, 
alas, come with the recognition of the 
need. There must be education in 
mutuel appreciation, In this the chil- 
dren are our hope. Meanwhile the 
innate craving of the human heart for 
justice must be satisfied. Let thera 
be equal justice for the underprivileged, 
nations as individuals, and two most 
fertile sources of inharmony will be 
destrcyed—resentment and the diff- 
culty, proverbially recognised, of for- 
giving those whom we have injured. 
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GANDHIJVS RELIGION 


All this—whatever there is in this universe—is pervaded by Deity. 


' Renounce all and enjoy. Do not covet the wealth of another. 


—Ishopanishad 

I suggest to you that the truth that is embedded in this very short 

manira is calculated to satisfy the highest cravings of every human being— 

whether they have reference to this world or to the next. I have in my search 

of the scriptures of the world found nothing to add to this manira....This 
manira tells me that I cannot hold as mine anything that belongs to God. 

—Gandhiji in Harijan, January 30, 1937. 


The whole of India and his many 


religious outlook of this 


highly 


many friends all over the world are 
celebrating the 75th Birthday of 
Gandhiji tomorrow—the second of 
October. We want to be among 
those who are saluting Gandhiji on 
this auspicious day and we wish him 
to possess in increasing degree the 
strength of the Soul on which the 
healthful life of the body depends 
and which exerts its own peculiar 
influence even in the death of the 
body. 

THE ARYAN PATH, unconcerned 
with power and party politics, has 
always discussed the moral and 
mystical ideas and tendencies under- 
lying Gandhiji’s attitude to life and 
labour. Today we are reviewing the 


religious man, who has profoundly 
influenced the religious life of the 
twentieth century. 

The activities of Gandhiji are 
many ; the village and the city, men 
and women, old and young, rich and 
poor, with their problems of body, 
mind or Spirit, belonging to this 
country of India, have all received 
attention from him. And further 
afield, India as a part of the world, 
affecting and affected by it, has not 
been overlooked. To understand the 
life and work of Gandhiji in a true 
way we must try to see the inti- 
macy subsisting between his inner 
character and his outer conduct; 
between his personal life and his 
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public labour. As we ponder over 
this we find that in spite of scme 
bifurcations and frustrations he has 
succeeded,. in a unique measure, in 
bringing abcut a real harmony be- 
tween these. He may well be describ- 
ed as a practising Advaitee or one 
‘ who regards his own life and work 
as but an aspect of the One Life anc 
his purpose as but an arc of the 
. Great Purpose of the Universe—the 
Circle of Necessity. 

This is the starting-point which 
will enable us best to perceiv2 
Gandhiji’s outlook as an emkodied 
-Spirit. We all are embodied Spirits, 
but alas! possessing it, the Spirit is 
not heeded ; It so little avails as. A 
man’s true religion shows itself in 
his own inner attitude to his fellows 
and to Nature. The Bhagavad-Gita 
says that all men are shaped accord- 
ing to their ¢vaddha (heart-energy ), 
faith ; man is faith-formed ; what his 
faith is, that verily is he (XVII. 3). 
A man’s religion is not that of kis 
bodily birth or outward denomina- 
tion. Ifit were, the churches wouid 
be full of true Christians—but we 
know that they are not; good 
thoughts, words and deeds world 
flourish in the consciousness cf every 
Parsi, but they do not; Hinduism 
would be free from the curse of un- 
touchability if even a majority of 
Hindus accepted and lived up to the 
Teaching of their faith, Ore Impart- 
ite Self shining in every human heert, 
but alas! untouchability persists ! 

Most men have two religions : one, 
the inner, manifesting in daily life, 
in one’s character, ideation and 


action; the other is the religion of 
the family into wh.ch the body is 
born. An honest mind, an ‘earnest 
heart, a really sircere man soon 
acknowledges to himself that the 
routine of his life is not in harmony 
with -his highest aspirations, the 
yearnings of his Soul; these Soul- 
yearnings and inner aspirations may 
or may not be wholly in conformity 
with the teachings of the religion 
into which his body was born. Thus, 
a Brakmana by bodily birth may or 
may not find himself in agreement 


with the Brahmana-Dharma ex- 
pounded in Holy Writ or the 
Shastras. Nor are his hopes and 


ideals realisable through the cere- 
monialism of his cutward religion— 
going to a temple, wearing the sacred 
threed, putting on a caste-mark, 
perfcrming this ard that ritual. The 
inner religion of such a “Brahmana” 
may be what is ca-led Free-Thought, 
whether of the tsmasic, the rajasic 
or tae satvic vaziety. Unmindful 
of Lis inner cogitations, his silent 
hopes and aspirations, he might 
“live” his religion through the 
dead-letter performance of the pre- 
scribed ceremonies on the appointed 
dates whenever these cannot possibly 
be assigned to a hired priest, 
through the outward observance of 
all traditional ritzs, but what of his 
inner life? What connection has 
his professed religion with his inner 
çraddhā or faith 7 

` The evolution of the human Soul 
is io be measured by the degree of 
integration of th2 different constitu- 
ents which compose man. In the 
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unevolved Soul there is inner discord. 
The thoughts of his mind, the aspira- 
tions of his heart, the words on his 
lips and the millions of actions which 
result from these are in conflict. The 
resolving of this conflict so that the 
warring elements of his being are 
made to work in unison and harmony 
constitutes human progression. To 
integrate one’s own self, to help 
others to do likewise, such is man’s 
mission on earth. 

In Gandhiji the inner and outer 
religions have become harmonised, 
not to perfection, as he himself has 
indicated, but in comparison with 
ordinary persons to a considerable 
extent. That is why to the people 
his life looks marvellous and his 
actions seem as if endowed with 
some magical quality. How he has 
achieved this is not difficult to com- 
prehend ; in fact, it is simple. What 
is difficult, nay, Herculean, is the 
application of what is perceived. In- 
tellectual honesty, mental sincerity, 
is the requisite. That we all know. 
He has made applications of that 
principle of integration in his’ own 
living and in his own dealings with 
people, as all of us would like to do, 
while failing more often than not. It 
is not that we lack the perception to 
resolve righteously, or the will to 
achieve, but that possessing these we 
allow our desires to take us away 
from the task of application. “Behind 
Will stands Desire” says the ancient 
teaching. We must make all our 
personal desires lean towards and 
centre upon the Soul’s desire. If that 
be strong enough our many desires 
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will not take us away from the 
central task of life, viz., integration 
of our own self and the helping of 
others to such integration. The stage 
any person has reached in his evolu- 
tionary progress can be known by 
examining dispassionately the quality 
and the measure of the integration 
achieved between his head and his 
heart, his lips and his hands. 

Thus, Gandhiji’s Hinduism is not 
a mere belief in the performance of 
so-called religious deeds in the outer 


` life, but an inner faith rooted in his 


own understanding of what he has 
learnt of the religion of his own 
family and country. He was born of 
Vaishnava parents, but he says :— 


The Gandhis used to observe not 
only the Vaishnava but also the Shaiv- 
ite vows, and visited the Vaishnava as 
also the Shaivite temples. 

—My Experiments with Truth. 
Vol. II, p. 183. 

His Hinduism is not acceptable 
to the orthodox Hindus. Orthodox 
Hinduism of today, says Gandhiji, 
“has become moribund, inactive, 
irresponsive to growth.” And why? 
“ Because we are fatigued ” ( Young 
India, April Io, 1924). Orthodox 
Hinduism has become static due to 
this fatigue. To vitalise it back into 
life and make it dynamic a Hindu 
has to become heterodox along a 
constructive line and that is pre- 
cisely what Gandhiji has done. He 
calls himself 
a Jay humble student of Hinduism, and 
claiming to be one desirous of prac- 
tising Hinduism in the spirit and to the 
letter... 
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and yet adds =a 
Let us not deceive ourselves into the 
belief that everything that is written 
in Sanskrit and printed in Shastra has 
any binding effect upon us. That 
which is opposed to the fundamental 
maxims of morality, that which is 
opposed to trained reason, cannot be 
claimed ás Shastra, no matter how 
ancient it may be. 
—Young India, October 20, 1927. 
So Gandhiji’s religion is not 
dependent on any Shastra. His 
religion is a way of life and he but 
uses the Shastraic and other ideas 
to live his life whenever these ideas 
` are not opposed to “ the fundamental 
maxims of morality ? and to “‘train- 
ed reason. ” , Under whaz iniluence 
did Gandhiji evolve such views ? 
Gandhiji was directly influenced 
by the great spiritual forces which 
were streaming forth in the last 
quarter of the 19th century. The 
false concept of religion as a meze 
set of dogmas believed in by a 
certain number of people, large or 
small, was attacked and was being 
demolished. The very cefinition of 
religion underwent a revision, con- 
sequent upon the conception, also 
put forward and largely accepted, of 
Humanity as one and irdivisible, 
superior to and moere important than 
any nation cr race. The human 
mind was being fecundated by the 
grand principle of Universal Brother- 
hood. It was pointed out that 
The world needs no sectarian church, 
whether of Buddha, Jesis, Mahomet, 
, Swedenborg, Calvin, or any other. 
There being but one Truth, man re- 
quires but one church—the Temple cf 


God within us, walled in by matter but 
peretrable by any ons who can find the 
way; the pure in heart see God. 
—Isis Unveilec (1877) by H. P. 
: Blavatsky, Vol. II, p. 635. 

Ani Religion was defined thus :— 

A Religion in the true and only 
co-rect sense, is a bend uniting men to- 
ge-he-—not a particular set of dogmas 
and beliefs. Now Religion, per se, in 
its widest meaning is that which binds 
nct only all MEN, but also ali BEINGS 
ard all things in the entire Universe 
into one grand whole. This is our 
Theosophical definizion of religion. 

—.'s Theosophy a Religion ? (1888 ) 

by H. P. Blavatsky. 

This was not a new discovery, but 
tie uncovering and the reiteration . 
cf the old forgotzen truth, e. g., of 
tae Mahabharata | Karna-parva): 

Tkat which supports, that which 
kolds together the peoples, that is 
Dharma. 

The ancient verities were coming 
inte prominence again; the era of 
nacerialism was closing; the age 
of Spirit ascendancy was opening 
anc among the comparatively few 
aandhiji was directly touched by 
that current oŻ spirituality. Under 
its liberalising influence he became 
a channel for affecting the mind of 
the race along his own lines. To him 
‘Hinduism is a relentless pursuit 
after Truth” ( Young India, April 
IO 1924). 

To Gandhiji- life became “an 
aspiration. Its mission is to strive 
afer perfection. which is self-reaiiza- 
tion” (Harijan, June 22, 1935). 
And so a very natural unfoldment 
of his native Vaishnavism and 
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Hinduism has been taking place. 
Under his fostering care has arisen 
not a new religion, but an expansion 
from within without of Vaishnavism 
and Hinduism, for he was not 
impervious to world-forces while 
holding fast to the old moorings. 
Born a Vaishnava, Gandhiji would 
bring within his spiritual fold a cow- 
killing and a beef-eating Westerner. 
Born a Hindu, he would not look 
upon any one as Mlechcha. _ He 
writes :— 
There is no one so fallen in this 
world but can be converted by love. 
—Young India, August 8, 1929. 
Indeed, Hinduism teaches us to 
regard the whole of humanity as one 
indivisible and undivided family and 
holds each one of us responsible for 
the misdeeds of all. 
—Young India, May 13, 1926. 
So Gandhiji cannot be called a 
Hindu or a Vaishnavite in the 
ordinary sense. He may be com- 
pared to a tree whose roots are in 
the soil of Hinduism and Vaishnav- 
ism but whose foliage and fruitage 
are distinct and different. From the 
old soil the tree has grown, absorb- 
ing modern atmosphere, and under 
its shade millions are finding refuge 
from the oppressive heat of the 
twentieth-century civilisation. 
Curious it is that this forward- 
moving heterodoxy which is such a 
marked feature in Gandhiji’s life is 
not generally noticed. He is even 
regarded as going back to old 
Naturalism. This misunderstanding 
has one grave consequence—people 
do not follow Gandhiji’s Religion 
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‘while trying to follow that which 


flows from it, thus meeting with 
frustration and failure. The soul of 
Gandhiji’s policy and programme is 
in his Religion; instruments and 
institutions (¢. g., the Charkha or the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh) are but 
vehicles through which some man- 
ifestation of the inner current takes 
place; and these vehicles become 
soulless, and their functions produce 
poor results, if used when the 
religious ideation and imagination 
hidden in them have not been 
touched, not been felt, let alone been 
absorbed. Thus, to many, plying the 
Charkha is boring or vegetarianism a. 
mere fad because they have not 
perceived the soul in and of them. 

How did this Religion of Living 
come into being in and through 
Gandhiji? He says that he became 
entirely absorbed in service of the 
community in South Africa because 
he felt that “ God could be realised 
only through service” ( My Experi- 
ments with Truth, Vol, I, p. 371). 
In clarifying his own mind so that 
he could deduce definite propositions 
for his Religion of Service he under- 
took a comparative study of relig- 
ions. That study has not been 
abandoned, is still being pursued. 
Writing in 1937 on the subject of 
different religions he says :— 

But ultimately I came to the delib- 
erate conviction that there was no 
such thing as only one true religion 
and every other false. There is no 
religion that is absolutely perfect. All 
are equally imperfect or more or less 


perfect. 
—Harian, March 6, 1937. 
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Gandhiji sees Religion as a Tree 
and the many religions as branches 
on that one Tree. His owa inner 
religion rejects without hesitation 
that which is not good in H:ncuism 
and accepts that which is zood in 
every creed. But who is te decide? 
Who is infallible enough tc accept 
or reject this teaching or that idea 
pertaining to one religion or to 
another philosophy? Humility and 
confidence illumine these words of 
his :— 


I claim to have no infallible guidance 
or inspiration. So far as my experience 
goes, the claim to infallibility on the 
part of a human being would be un- 
tenable, seeing that inspiration too can 
come only to one who is free from the 
action of pairs of opposites, and it will 
be difficult to judge on a given occasion 
whether the claim to freedom from pairs 
of opposites is justified. The claim to 
infallibility would thus always be-a 
most dangerous claim to make.’ This, 
however, does not leave us wizhcut any 
guidance whatsoever. The sum-total 
of the experience of the sages of the 
world is available to us and would be 
for all time to come, Moreover there 
are not many fundamental truths, but 
there is only one fundamental Truth. 
which is Truth itself, otherw.se knowr 
as Non-violence. Finite human beings 
shall never know in its fulress Truth 
and Love, which is in itself infinite. Buz 
we do know enough for our guidance. 
We shall err, and sometimes grievously, 
in our application. But man isa self- 
governing being and self-government 
necessarily includes the power es much 
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' to commit errors as to set them right 


as of en as they are made. 
—Young India, April 21, 1927. ` 

-r and througl: the service of hu- 
manxind the True must be sought, 
ani, when found, applied. And so 
we come upon ancther basic factor 
in Gandhiji’s religion—Truth. This 
seeking he considers as true Bhakti. 

Fence, in examining his religion, 
i.e.. his method of integrating the 
di-ferent elements of his being, we 
mist look at Gandhiji’s conception 
of Cod as Truth. Numerous are the 
Symbols and tke Names given to 
Deizy; and amcng these, certainly 
Goc as the True and Truth as God 
heve been repeatedly used. But 
Gaxdhiji defines this term in his own 
dis-inctive way, calling Love and 
Noa-violence its synonyms. Let him 
speak on this very important item 
0: his religion :— 

Cenerally speaking, observing the 
Law cf Truth is merely understood to 
mean that we must speak the Truth. 
Ba- we...understand the word Satya 
or Truth in a much wider sense. 

—From Yerarcda Mandir, pp. 2-3. 

To tind Truth completely is to realise 
oeself and one’s destiny, 7. e., to be- 
come perfect. I am painfully conscious 
ož my imperfections and therein lies all 
the strength I possess, because it is a 
rare thing for a man to know his own 
Invitations. 

—Young India, November 17, I921. 

The word “Satya” (Truth) is de- 
r-ved from “Sat ” which means being.* 
Ard nothing is cr exists in reality 





+ Philosophically “ Being ” is one cf a pair fae other is ‘‘ Non-Being.” Deity must be 
above this pair and so it would be mere apormpriate and correct to say that Deity is 


“ Be-ness.”’ 
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except Truth. 
. Truth is perhaps the most important 
name of God. In fact, it is more cor- 
rect to say that Truth is God, than to 
say that God is Truth. But as we can- 
not do without a ruler or a general, 
names of God such as King of Kings or 
the Almighty are and will remain more 
usually current. On decper thinking, 
however, it will be realised that ‘‘ Sat” 
is the only correct and fully significant 
name for God. 

And where there is Truth, there 
also is knowledge, pure knowledge. 
Where there is no Truth, there 
can be no true knowledge. That is 
why the word “Chit”? or knowledge 
is associated with the name of God. 
And where there is true knowledge, 
there is always bliss (Ananda). Sorrow 
has no place there. And even as Truth 
is eternal, so is the bliss derived from 
it. Hence we know God as “Sat-chit- 
ananda,” One who combines in Him- 
self Truth, Knowledge and Bliss. 

—From Yeravda Mandir, pp. 1-2. 


Now, it is this recognition and 
application of Truth which are con- 
sidered by Gandhiji as the very first 
steps :— 

Devotion to this Truth is the sole 
reason for our existence. All our 
activities should be centred in Truth. 
Truth should be the very breath of our 
life. When once this stage in the 
pilgrim’s progress is reached, all other 
rules of correct living will come with- 
out effort, and obedience to them will 
be instinctive. But without it, it would 
be impossible to observe any principles 
or rules in life. i 

—From Yeravda Mandir. 

Next to Service and Truth we 
come upon the factor of Non-vio- 
lence; Ahimsa, Non-injury to others 


That is why “Sat” or 


spells passivity and without its pos- 
itive pole of Love does not become 
dynamic. Ahimsa must be regarded 
as one aspect of Deity, Satya, 
Truth, and Seva, Service, being the 
other two aspects. Just as the 
Hindu Trinity of Sat-Chit-Ananda or 
Brahma-Vishnu-Shiva is one and 
indivisible, so also Service, Truth 
and Love (Non-violence) form a 
triad; Gandhiji’s God is the Trinity 
of Service which creates, Love which 
sustains and Truth which regenerates 
and these three in unison make up 
Satya-graha which is like Parabrah- 
man, the Absolute. 

To worship this Trinity, 7. e., to 
become worthy of relationship with 
Seva-Service, Truth-Satya and Love- 
Ahimsa, one has to have and to 
follow a Discipline of Life. lf God 
within the-Cave of the Heart is the 
Triad, its self-realisation and outer 
expression require practice, true 
Yoga, if we may use the term. Yoga 
is the Yoke of Asceticism whicli 
leads to Self-realisation or union 
with the Soul and it also enables us 
to show forth the Power (Shakti) of 
God in our daily life. 

This Discipline of Yoga of the 
Gandhian ascetic is a fourfold one. 
The Triad of Service, Truth and 
Love requires a Quaternary for man- 
ifestation. This Quaternary Gandhiji 
has put forth as the Square of 
Swaraj. In Harijan of January 2, 
1937, he speaks of “ Ramraj, 7. e., 
the sovereignty of the people based 
on pure moral authority ”——and thar 
can be realised by the nation only if 
a fourfold Self-reliance is practised, 
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Swa-raj, Self-rule, means the Triad 


of the Soul, the God within, the 
Inner Ruler, has become the Master 
of life and cf all possessions of life. 
Life in Matter means a life of posses- 
sions and these are (1) Political, 
(2) Economic, (3) Social and (4) Spir- 
itual. Writes Gandhiji :— 
_ Let there be no mistake about my 
“conception of Swaraj. It is complete 
independence of alien control and com- 
plete economic independence. So at 
one end you have political independ- 
ence, at the other the economic. It 
has two other ends. One of them is 
moral and social, the corresponding end 
is Dharma, 7. e., religion in the highest 
sense of the term. It includes Hindu- 
‘ism, Islam, Christianity etc., but is 


superior to thém all. You may recog- 


nize it by the name of Truth, not the 
honesty of expedience but the living 
Truth that pervades everythirg and 
will survive all destruction and all 
transformation. Moral and social up- 
lift may be recognized by the term we 
are used to, 7. e., non-violence. Let us 
call this the square of Swarzj which 
will be out of shape if any of its angles 
s untrue. In the language of the 
Congress we cannot achieve this pcliti- 
cal and economic freedom without truth 
and non-violence, in concrete terms, 
without a living faith in God ard hence 
moral and social elevation. 

By political independence I do not 
mean an imitation of the Britisa House 
of Commons, or the Soviet rale of 
Russia or the Fascist rule of Italy or 
the Nazi rule of Germany. They have 

“systems suited to their genius. We 
must have ours suited to ours. What 
that can be is more than I can tell. I 
have describeé it as Ramrai, îi. e., 
sovereignty of the people based on pure 
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-moral au-hority. The Congress constitu- 


tions of Nagpur and Bombay for which 
I am-mammly resporsible are an attempt 


to ecrieve this type ci Swaraj. 


Then take economic independence. 
Tt is not a product of industrialization 
of ths modern or tke Western type. 
Indian economic independence means 
to me the economic uplift of every 
indiv dual male and female by his or 
her own conscious effort. Under that 
system al men and women will have 
enough c.othing—not mere loin cloth, 
but what we undecstand by the term 
necessary articles cf clothing—and 
enough fcod including milk and butter 
which are today denied to millions. - 

Taš brings me :o socialism. Real 
social sm has been handed down to us 
by or encestors who taught, “All 
land eloags to Gepal, where then is 
the beuncary line? Manis the maker 
of thet line and he can therefore un- 
mak: it.” Gopal literally means shep- 
herd; it lso means God. In modern 
languege it means the State, 7. e., the 
people. That the land today does not 
belong to the people is too true. But 
the fault is not in the teaching. It is in 
us wha have not lived up to it. 

I acve no doubt that we can make 
as gcoi ar. approach to it as is possible 
for emy nation, not excluding Russia, 
and tLat without violence. The most 
effeczize substitute for violent dis- 
>osséssion is the wheel with all its 
implications. Land and all property 
is his who will work it. Unfortunately 
the workers are or have been kept 
ignorant oi this simple fact. 

—Harijan, January 2, 1937. 

One more factor in Gandhiji’s 
Religion must be borne in mind— 
service of Humanity as a whole. 

My religion has no geographical 
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limits. 
it will transcend my love for India 
herself. 
—Young India, August IT, 1920. 
I do not believe that an individual 
may gain spiritually and those who 
surround him suffer. I believe in 
advaita, I believe in the essential unity 
of man and, for that matter, of all that 
lives. Therefore I believe that if one 
man gains spiritually, the whole world 
gains with him, and if one man falls, 
the whole world falls to that extent. 
-Young India, December 4, 1924. 


If I have a living faith in it, © 
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If by service of and in the village 
Gandhiji is trying to free India, so 
by service of the Motherland is he 
endeavouring to liberate our civilisa- 
tion fettered by militarism, indus- 
trialism and materialism. The Soul 
of the world needs a vehicle of ex- 
pression and it can only be created 
by men and women who carry the 
Tathagata Light within their hearts. 
May that Light illuminate and guide 
the steps of an ever increasing num- 
ber throughout the world! 


« ACCORDING TO HIS WORK” 
WHAT IS IMPLICIT IN THE SPINNING-WHEEL ? 


[ Shrimati Lila Ray describes her excellent study on the mystical aspect 
of work and the circle of routine, which creates satisfaction in the psyche of man 
and makes bodily fatigue healthy as “an attempt to explain what Gandhiji’s 


spinning-wheel symbolizes for me. 
understood part of his programme.” 


I think the spinning-wheel is still the least 
We consider this an appropriate occasion 


to print her essay along with our Editorial —Ep. ] 


What is a human being worth? 
To those who love him he is worth 
more than his weight in gold; to his 
employer he is worth the work that 
can be got out of him; to society he 
is worth the service he gives it; to 
humanity he is worth what he adds 
to the wealth of the race. Is worth 
then relative? It would seem so, 
yet each of us is convinced of his 
own inherent worth as a living 
creature and a human being. When 
that conviction is lost life becomes 
intolerable. Each man’s worth to 
himself is absolute, and his potential 


worth is greater than his actual one. 
A good motto for any new experi- 
ment in the perfecting of the human 
condition is ‘‘ Value others as your- 
self.” For upon the manner in which 
the question of a man’s worth is 
answered depends the manner in 
which the whole of human life is 
organised. 

How to determine this inherent 
worth a man feels himself to possess ? 
We can get an idea of it from the way 
in which it is indirectly acknowl- 
edged. Surely each of us is worth 
his keep? Otherwise would not the 
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insane, the invalid, the very old, and 
all who for one reason or another are 
useless alike to society, employers, 
- humanity and even family be killed 
off instead of provided for? Why 
does the human heart revolt at the 
idea of putting them away al- 
togethers A person 73 worth at 
_ least his keep irrespective of whether 
` he can work, is a burder or a bearer 
of burdens, seryes or is served. Says 
Shakespeare :— 
For naught so vile that on earth 
dcth live, 
But to the earth some special gocd 
doth give. 

This is the Magna Carta of living 
things. They are entitled to live jor 
the special good that is theirs to 
bestow on the earth, no matter how 
obscure that good may be. Being e2- 
titled to live they are entitled to their 
livelihood. This accords ill with the 
Darwinian doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. No one will deny that 
all animals and, in their own wav, 
plants, struggle for their existence, 
that is, fight for their lives. What 
is overlooked is that they do not 
struggle for their livelihood. The 
things they feed upon are provided 
by their habitat and their need of rai- 
. ment toc is anticipated by nature. 
Is.this-not what Christ meant when 
he said, “Behold the fowls of the 
air ; for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.... 
And why take ye thought for rai- 
ment? Consider the hes of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: Yet I say unto 
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you, That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” And when he told us not 
to take thougnt for food and 
clothing for “the heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these 
things ” was he not in so many words | 
proclaiming that these belong to man 
by the intrinsic and inalienable 
right of a living being? Yet, man 
does not find al he needs ready to 
his use as do cther living things. He 
cannot put his lips to the earth and 
suck up his sustenance as can the lily 
nor can he feed as fowls of the air. 
He shares with them the need, use 
and enjoyment of light, water, air, 
virgin soil, and natural beauty. But 
for clothing and most of his food he 
has to busy himself more than the 
‘bee, labour more unremittingly than 
the ant. It is as though nature, in 
bestowing upon man a fraction of 
her own superb creative power, with- 
drew from him at the same time 
several natural advantages in justice 
to other creatures, choosing to deny 
hira those things the absence of 
which would best help him develop 
his new power. 

No man alone can do all that is 
neressary to secure himself clothing 
ani food. Even in the most faveur- 
able circumstances he is not long in 
disccvering that two heads are 
better than one, Working together 
men have been mutually dependent 
upor. each other for their livelihood 
frem the start. Not all the gadgets 
of cheir machine-proud civilisation 
have been able to free them. from 
this dependence. The opposite has 
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been the case. The dependence of 
man upon men has grown. This 
common dependence gives rise to 
moral relationships. Morality takes 
us back to religion. Therefore did 
Christ add: ‘“...Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things will be 
added unto you.” This is, take 
thought not for food and clothing 
but for the justness and uprightness 
of your dealings with men, for upon 
them do you depend for the where- 
withal to live. This dependence is 
inseparable from man’s humanity. 
The various forms the relationshps 
arising out of it take are called 
societies. The raison déve of a 
society is to secure their livelihood to 
its members. When for any reason 
it fails of this purpose the society 
disintegrates and another replaces it. 

What do we mean by livelihood ? 
Surely at least sufficient -food to 
keep the body in health, sufficient 
clothing to protect it as well as his 
fur protects the tiger, and lodging as 
adequate to the rearing of the human 
young as his den for the rearing of 
the lion’s cubs? Yet how many 
people in the world have these 
today? How many in India? 

It will not then be overestimating 
the worth of a man to assume that 
he is worth his keep. Let us take 
it as his irreducible primal right, his 
basic value. He adds to it to the 
degree he loves and is loved, works, 
serves and contributes to the human 
store. His ability to do these things 
gives him an additional right, the 
right to what will enable him to 
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develop this ability to the ‘ull, 
for only so can he become of the 
greatest possible worth to himself 
and others. His worth, over and 
above his basic worth, is relative, 
being in direct proportion to the 
development of his abilities, Ob- 
viously it is in the interest not only 
of the man himself but of those 
who employ him, of society, and 
of humanity to provide what his 
development requires. This was what 
Marcus Aurelius meant when he 
wrote: ‘‘...Thou wilt observe this 
also as a general truth, if thou dost 
observe, that whatever is profitable 
to any man is profitable also to 
other men.” 


A great deal is said about what 
is called the cheapness of huraan 
life and labour in Asia generally and 
India in particular. Human life is 
not, and can never be, cheap. That 
any man or woman may be com- 
pelled by circumstances to work for 
a fraction of his or her livelihood 
does not mean that he or she is 
worth so little. It means only that 
they are not given their due. 
Human life can be undervalued, 
human labour underpaid. It is well 
to remember the expression “ cheap- 
ness of human life and labour’ came 
into use only after the exploitation 
of Asia had begun. Too many of 
Europe’s proud cities are paved with 
wealth stolen from the human race. 
To walk their’streets is to walk over 
the bones of millions of human 
beings, Occidental and Oriental, 
whose worth has been denied them 
and the wealth wrought by their 
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labour stolen. If what profits œe 
profits all, has not the profit of the 
exploiter benefited humarity ? Some 
. one will immediately put this qu2s- 
tion. The answer is no. Thəft 
profits no one, neither the person 
stolen from nor the person who 
steals. The one dies directly or 
indirectly of starvation or diseases 
bred of starvation, the other dies 
. morally and diseases such as war, 
bred ‘of an ‘atrophying moralizy, 
sooner, or later complete the wozk. 
What profits no one, profits none 

The ability to add to his ovn 
worth is the most important thing 
about a human being from any 
stand-point. How does he do it? 
He acquires skill, sureness, strength 
and speed; he acquires knowledze, 
understanding, wisdom ; he becomes 
a man in the fullest sense of that 
word. How does he acquire these ? 
By loving, by working with ene 
and head, by serving. 

A person takes a kroom and 
sweeps a dirty floor. What was 
foul becomes fair. He takes cotton 
and spins thread. The cotton ze- 
comes someth:ng it was not. He 
takes a lump of earth and fashions 
it-into a graceful water vessel.. The 
earth has taken on a new use end 
beauty. The same phenomeron 
takes place when he smelts ore into 
metal, chisels stone into a statue, 
builds a dwelling, hollows a tree end 
_ floats-it, fits words together to make 
. an idea, polishes shoes or cooks a 
' dinner. The state of the thing upon 
which he works is changed; it 
acquires new uses, beauties, valtes. 


skill, 


' through the werk itself. 
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“In the process of production,” 
writes Marx, “man can only work 
as nature works—by changing the 
forms of matter. Nay more, in this 
work of changing the forms of 
matter he is continually aided by 
the forces of nature.” - As a result: 
of this change the value of the 
thirg worked pon is enhanced. 
Work produces worth. This worth 
is greater or less according as man’s 
sureness, strength and speed 
are greater or less. These grow 
But less 
skill and strength are needed to 
sw22p a room ciean or polish shoes 
wel: than to smelt ore, build houses 
cr express ideas. Yet all work will 
te seen to have one thing in com- 
mon, its creativeness. And that 
creztiveness is twofold. Marx goes 
cn to say, “ By thus acting on the 
exzernal world and changing it, he 
(man) at the same time changes his 
cwr nature. He develops the poten- 
tial:ties that slumber within him 
anj subjects these inner forces to 
his own control.” Man’s ability to 
werk is a creative ability twofold in 
its effect, enhancing at one and the 
same time the worth of the worker’ 
enc the worth of his work. As 
wita a man’s work so with his love. 
‘ke better able he is to love the 
moze apt he is to be loved. The 
creative power of love, though 
perhaps less tangible, is certainly 
not less than the creative power of 
labour. And i: a man loves’ and — 
works to the fullest of his powers 
soc.ety and humanity will be simulta- 
neously served. 
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To arrive at a correct conception 
of the character of man’s work its 
double action must be studied more 
closely. The great stress laid on 
physical hygiene in recent years has 
succeeded in making the physical 
needs of the worker at least known. 
His psychical needs are very far 
from being realised or acknowledged. 
Fatigue in the worker has sufficiently 
hampered production and caused the 
industrialist enough loss to stimulate 
him to an effort to reduce and if 
possible eliminate its evil effects in 
the interest of efficiency. Of the 
inquiry into the nature of fatigue a 
new science, Industrial Psychology, 
has been born. Fatigue is important 
for, as we will see, it is one of the 
more obvious symptoms of malad- 
justment between the worker and 
his work. The research into its 
causes promises to give us eventually 
the psychic hygiene contemplated by 
Dr. Maria Montessori. But the angle 
of approach must be the human 
being’s, not the industrialist’s. 

Man develops through the dual 
exercise of his psychical and physical 
powers. They are as inseparable as 
heat from the body. 
associate them as is done in modern 
industrialism is to kil the man. 
Marx, in speaking of the high mor- 
tality of labour, quotes from a speech 
made by Ferrand in the House of 
Commons, April 27, 1863. Ferrand 
said: “The cotton trade has existed 
for three generations of the English 
race and I believe I may safely say 
that during that period it has de- 
stroyed nine generations of factory 
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operatives. ” 

When we speak of man’s livelihood 
therefore we mean more than the 
bare physical necessities, important 
though these are. And one of the 
things a man must have to live is 
work, and he must work as nature 
works, his work being as natural a 
function of his spirit as digestion of 
his body. What, then, is this work ? 
It is a process, a dynamic procedure 
which results in a material product 
on the one hand and an immaterial 
“product”? on the other. Let us 
consider the spinning of cotton into 
thread by hand, analysing it at 
first materially, then psychically. 
Let us assume for convenience that 
the cotton is already. ginned. It 
must now be carded, rolled into 
slivers, spun, reeled off the spindle 
on to a winder and made into hanks. 
We have five phases of a material 
process the product of which is 
thread. What is its psychic counter- 
part? There isa preliminary phase 
of preparation for the main task. 
Easy subsidiary operations are per- 
formed, materials got ready, cotton 
is carded and rolled, the wheel set 
inorder. Then the phase of serious 
work begins, the effort of the worker 
culminating in the actual spinning 
which in itself is more complex than 
the other phases, consisting of three 
operations, the drawing, twisting 
and taking up of the thread on the 
spindle. This phase is intense and 
prolonged. The pitch of attention is 
high and sustained though the inten- 
sity of the worker’s concentration 
rises and falls with a variation as 
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steady and regular as that of a 
musical sound wave. It is at its 
peak when the thread is being drawn, 
at ebb when the thread is being 
taken up on the spindle or reeled cff 
and made into hanks. When the 
worker's maximum effort has spent 
itself a period of rest sets in. There 
-is a slackening cff, the remaining 
tasks are completed, implements 
cleaned and thread put away. This 
is all done with a thoughtful, con- 
templative air. The worker is serene, 
quiet, happy, examining the results 
of his own’ and cthers’ labour. It 
is at this time, Dr. Montessori teils 
us, that man has most need of time 
“to stand and stare,” thai his powers 
of contemplation are keenest, and 
the mind takes off on those myste- 
rious flights which widen and deepen 
his understanding, give his vision of 
life perspective, and Eft him to a 
higher rung of being. An internal 
cycle of work has been completed 
and it has its counterpart in the 
completion of an external process. 
It is only from such a cycle of activ- 
ity, an internal process regularly and 
completely carried out, by means of 
a corresponding external one, and 
the methodical concentration work 
with an intelligent object entails that 
the worker acquires steadiness, skill, 
precision, patience, elasticity, and 
the power to do something more 
difficult the next time. Only azter 
such work does the worker feel 
refreshed, happy, satisfied and strong 
with the sense of something good 
gained. Whether the process take 
years or a day is immaterial, depend- 





ing cn the kind of work undertaken. 

What happens when such a pro- 
cess is broken up or interfered with, 
as is usual in large-scale industry ? 
A worker is kept engaged the waole 
of h:s working time with only one 
phass of a work, a partial function, 
such as rolling slivers. He is not 
ellowed to go on to the next phase 
or complete the process. That is 
done by others whose labour also.in 
its turn is confined to a single phase 
or sub-phase of the work in progress. 
This sort of division of labour came 
inzo existence zbout the middle of 
the sixteenth century in Europe with 
the zise of manufacture and is still 
the dominant form of the capitalist 
process of production. Let Marx an- 
swer our question ; “ Whereas simple 
cooperation leaves the individual’s — 
methods of work substantially un- 
alcered, manufacture revolution- 
izes these methods and cuts at the 
root of individual labour power. It 
transforms the worker into a cripple, 
a monster, by forcing him to develop 
soma highly specialised dexterity at 
the cost of a world of productive 
impulses and faculties—much ‘as in 
Argentine they slaughter a whole 
beast simply in order to get its hide 
ard tallow. Not merely are the 
verious partial operations allotted to 
different individuals, but the indi- 
vidval himself is split up, is trans- 
jormed into an automatic motor 
of some partial operation. Thus 
is realised the foolish fable of 
Menenius Agrippa which depicted 
tke human being as nothing more 
than a fragment of his own body.” 
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He goes on to say: ‘The in- 
dependent peasant or handicrafts- 
man develops knowledge, insight, 
will, even though it be only to 
a moderate extent....Under the 
manufacturing system these faculties 
are needed only by the workshop as 
a whole. Intelligence in production 
is amplified in one direction because 
it disappears in numerous direc- 
tions.” This crippling of the worker 
is completed in large-scale industry 
which detaches science from Jabour 
as manufacture detached the intel- 
lectual from the manual powers, mak- 
ing both science and intellect into 
oppressive tools of exploiting capital. 
The worker’s connection with the 
larger mechanism of the factory com- 
pels him to work with the regular- 
ity of a machine, to be, as it were, 
a living tool of a machine. The pace 
and intensity of his work is set for 
him by the mechanism he serves. It 
is steady and unrelenting from the 
moment he starts to the moment he 
stops and in its starting and stop- 
ping he has no say. No easy and 
natural ebb and flow in his effort is 
possible and the slightest relaxation 
on his part too frequently carries 
the threat of horrible mutilation or 
horrible death. For hours on end he 
is compelled to a strained and fixed 
attention. There are no “ phases, ” 
all is one blur of tense effort. So he 
loses absolutely all freedom of func- 
tion even on a detailed operation. - 
And he loses his freedom of move- 
ment also. Writes Marx: ‘The 
handicraftsman who carries out one 
after another the various detail pro- 


cesses that are needed in the making 
of a finished product, must from 
time to time change his place and 
change his tools. The transition 
from one operation to another inter- 
rupts the flow of his work, making, 
as it were, gaps in his working day. 
The gaps close up when the worker 
performs one and the same operation 
continuously throughout the work- 
ing day; or they are reduced in pro- 
portion as the changes become less 
frequent...persistent labour of a 
uniform kind impairs the intensity 
and vigour of a man’s animal spirits, 
which find refreshment and stimulus 
through change of activities. ” 

The value of his labouring power 
inevitably declines. And the value 
of man declines with it. It is true 
much improvement has been made 
in Russia and elsewhere, but the 
fundamental problem, as I hope to 
show, remains untouched and but 
dimly realised. Otherwise H. G. 
Wells would not find himself compell- 
ed to admit in 1944 that: “ Man in 
his Dawn, though maybe an igno- 
rant being, was certainly not so 
collectively maladjusted as the man 
of our time. The average contem- 
porary man en masse is definitely a 
degenerate creature, in the sense that 
he presents no collective resistance in 
the face of change.” Nor would the 
recrudescence of cruelty puzzle him. 
His “man” is of course Atlantic man. 
Asia’s very backwardness has been 
her salvation. 

So the worker, deprived of all 
opportunity for progressive develop- 
ment, freedom of function and move- 
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ment, loses also his adaptability, his 
power to offer resistance to change, 
his power to do anything but the 
partial operation he has been assigned 
to. Because he loses these things indi- 
vidually, he loses ther collectively. 
When he is thrown out of employ- 
‘ment he finds himself helpless, with- 
out the resources that would enable 
him to find alternative work cr a 
new way oi life. He sinks to the 
level of unskilled labour and slowly 
becomes extinct. “ Unhappily for 
the progress of the science of Political 
Economy,” writes Ruskin in Unio 
This Last, “ the plus quantities, or— 
if‘I may be allowed to coin an awk- 
ward plural—the pluses, make a 
very positive and venerable appear- 
ance in the world, so that every one 
is eager to learn the science which 
produces results so magnificent; 
whereas the minuses have, on the 
other hand, a tendency to retire into 
back streets and other places of 
shade, —or even to get themselves 
wholly and finally put cut of sight 
in graves: which renders the algebra 
of this science peculiar, and difficultly 
legible: a large number of its nega- 
tive signs being written by the 


account-keeper in a kind of red ink, 
which starvetion thins, and makes 
strangely pale, or even quite invisi- 
bie ink, for the present. ” 

To interrupt or vivisect the normal 
g-owth of mind through a correspond- 
irg physical process by subdividing 
a work proces: is to interfere with 
its vital functions. It reacts:as pain- 
fully as any other living organism. 
Its orderly development thwarted, it 
Icses the stabiity that comes. with 
uninterrupted growth. The moral 
being decomposes. Hearts die, as 
Shelley found to his distress that 
they cculd. Man becomes irritable 
and restless, dizcontented, a sense of 
frustration growing into bitterness 
and cynicism. He bécomes vindic- 
tive and is easily led into disorderli- 
ness and violence. Something is 
gone from within him and he dimly 
perceives that something to be his 
manhood, his humanity. Work be- 
comes joyless and exhausting toil. 
His physical resistance is lowered; 
moral deterioration and disease make 
rapid strides. Industrial pathology 
pets in an appearance, followed by 
“uplift” movements. 

Lita Ray 
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AN IMMORTAL PAMPHLET 
THE CHARTER OF THE FOURTH ESTATE 


[ Appropriate to this month are these two articles on Milton’s Arcopagttica 
—a piece of immortal literature which every dreamer of a new order and every 


builder of a new world should read, mark, learn and inwardly digest. 


Even a 


cursory perusal will bring to the lips the lines Wordsworth wrote in 1802 :— 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 


England hath need of thee....—Ep. ] 


I.—By J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


In May, 1643, John Milton married 
a girl of 17,—exactly half his own 
age. After about a month of un- 
comfortable life together, his young 
wife returned to her home and stayed 
there. But even before she had gone 
her husband had begun to write a 
treatise on “ The doctrine and disci- 
pline of Divorce,” in which from a 
high argument on the nature of 
marriage as a meeting of souls and 
minds he came to the conclusion that 
the husband who was disappointed 
of spiritual and mental companion- 
ship had a perfect right to be di- 
vorced from the wife who disappoint- 
ed him. 

In publishing his pamphlet he dis- 
regarded the new licensing law—or 


press censorship, as we should call it 
—which Parliament had promulgat- 
ed just at the moment he was writing 
it. In the storm of criticism aroused 
by his revolutionary views on divorce 
it was not unnatural that his oppo- 
nents should have demanded that he 
be called to account for disregarding 
the law. Though the authorities did 
nothing—for Milton was too eminent 
—he had come within measurable 
distance of having his heterodox 
opinions suppressed. Accordingly, 
he turned aside from his polemic on 
divorce to write and publish on 
November 24th, 1644, what is prob- 
ably the most famous pamphlet in 
the English language: ‘‘ Areop- 
agitica : A Speech for the Liberty of 
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Unlicensed Printing. 
It is famous rather by reason of 
the extraordinary beauty and splen- 
dour of its prose-style, which clothes 
in fitting language what Las come to 
be regarded as the noblest defence 
of the chief of all British liberties, 
than because it achieved any immedi- 
ate effect. The censorship cf Parlia- 
_ment was indeed less sevzre than had 
been the episcopal censcrship of the 
Star Chamber; but neither under 
Parliament, nor the Protectorate, 
nor the Restoration was the censor- 
ship abolished. The freedom of the 
press was not firmly established as 
a British liberty until the second 
half of the eighteenth century. 

The essence of Miltor’s position 
was that the liberty which all profess- 
ed to be willing to accord to good 
books could be effectively secured 
only if the same liberty were accord- 
ed to bad books. Thus he cut away 
at a single stroke the unending 
tangle of arguments.as to what 
constitutes a good book and who 
should decide it. Liberty for the 
‘good book necessitates liberty for 
the bad one. Not only was it 
impossible in practice to prevent 
the circulation of bad books, but it 
was actually harmful to the com- 
monwealth to attempt to do so, 
because true virtue is not achieved 
by ignoring evil, but by contending 

_with it. That is the context of one 
of the most famous, and certainly 
not the least magnificent of the 
sentences in Aveopagitica wherein he 

' says that’ he could not 

praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 


unexercised and urbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. 

That is the central theme of the. 
Arzopagitica. There is no virtue save ; 


in tne free choice of the good. The 


reccgnition and vindication of that 
truth, Milton contended,.was the 
spiritual content. of the religious and 
political revolution to which England 
was now committed. The Reforma- 
tion had stopped half-way ; but now 
God was decreeing to begin some new 
and great period in His Church, even 
to the reforming of Reformation itself. 

And the mark of the new period 
of the Church must be that it allow- 
ed <reedom for every man to seek the 
truth, and uter his discovery. 
Rightly, he appealed not only to the 
authority of the illumined ‘Reason 
but to the actual words of St. Paul, 
or. whose authority the old Reform- 
ers had based themselves: ‘‘ Prove 
all things : hold fast to that which is 
goad.”” That was not addressed to 
a bench of Bishops, or to a board of 
Presbyters, but to every Christian 
man. 

He appeals, too, to that other 
magnificent dictum of St. Paul: “To 
the pure, all things are pure.” 

They are not skilful considerers of 
human things, who imagine to remove 
sin by removing the matter of sin.... 
Though ye take from a covetous man 
all his treasure, he has yet one jewel 
leit, ye cannot bereave him of his 
covetousness. ` 

Suppese we could expel sin by this 
means: look how much we thus expel 
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of sin, so much we expel of virtue: for 
the matter of them both is the same: 
remove that and ye remove them both 
alike. This justifies the high providence 
of God, who, though he commands us 
temperance, justice, continence, yet 
pours out before us even to a profuseness 
all desirable things, and gives us minds 
that can wander beyond all limit and 
satiety. Why should we then affect a 
rigour contrary to the manner of God 
and of nature, by abridging or scanting 
those means, which books freely per- 
mitted are, both to the trial of virtue 
and the exercise of truth ? 

There is a wonderful buoyancy of 
movement in the Areopagitica. It is 
excited, yet controlled ; light-heart- 
ed, yet profoundly serious. Never 
has the soul of a great revolutionary 
movement for liberty found more 
exalted or more intimate expression. 
In this magnificent, ornate yet flexi- 
ble prose, all the riches of the English 
spirit at its noblest and most univer- 
sal are poured forth in a gay abund- 
ance. What Wordsworth said in 
retrospect of his experience as a 
young man at the beginning of the 
French Revolution :— 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive; 
But to be young was very heaven— 
we feel at first hand in the sinewy, 
voluptuous and irresistible music of 
the Aveopagitica. To read it is to be 
taken, with generous open arms, into 
the very quick of the first great 
revolutionary movement of the West- 

ern world. 

The spirit which Milton winged 
with such immortal words was no 
academic dream. It was made flesh. 
It really did animate the russet-coat- 
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ed band of brothers, —“ who knew 
what they fought for and loved what 
they knew, ”—who carried the Par- 
liamentary cause to victory on the 
battlefield. Cromwell’s army was, 
indeed, as its opponents averred, a 
hot-bed of “ Independence” : that is 
to say, a disciplined confraternity of 
religious Independents who claimed, 
and conceded, the right of each to 
worship God in his own fashion, and 
to utter the truth as he saw it. What 
Milton championed, they embodied. 


Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions; for 
opinion in good men is but knowledge 
in the making. Under these fantastic 
terrors of sect and schism, we wrong 
the earnest and zealous thirst after 
knowledge which God hath stirred up 
in this city. What some lament of, 
we should rather rejoice at, should 
rather praise this pious forwardness 
among men to reassume the ill-deputed 
care of their religion into their own 
hands again. A little generous pru- 
dence, ` a little forbearance of one 
another, and some grain of charity 
might win all these diligences again to 
join and unite into one general and 
brotherly search after truth; could we 
but forgo this prelatical tradition of 
crowding free consciences and Christian 
liberties into canons and precepts of 
men. 


Such was, in the main, the spirit 
of Cromwell’s army. It is no won- 
der that, under the leadership of a 
general who shared that spirit, it 
should have routed—often against 
heavy odds and in desperate situa- 
tions—not only the Royalist armies 
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which fought for the authority of the 
Bishops, but even the Covenanting 
armies of Scotland, which fought for 
the authority of the Presbyters. 
The Licensing Law against which 
Milton fought was part of an attempt 
by the Presbyterian elements in the 
Long Parliament to enforce a new 
religious uniformity upon England. 


. Parliament had rebelled against 


Archbishop Laud’s attempt to en- 
force an Anglican uniformity upon 
England ; it had itself succumbed to 
the temptation to enforce a Presby- 
terian uniformity. “New Presbyter 
is old Priest, writ large.” Had that 
attempt of the Presbyterians not 
been frustrated, it is certain that the 
Parliamentary forces wculd have 
been beaten. Not merely because, 
as between an Anglican and a Pres- 
byterian uniformity, England pre- 
ferred the Anglican; but because 
there was no possibility of raising an 
army of English enthusias‘s to fight 
in such a cause. The fighting would 
have had to be done by the Scots, 
whose zeal for the Covenant still 
burned, but not so bright as that of 
the Englishmen for their “ Independ- 
ence,” 

There is, therefore, something pro- 
foundly and ineradicably English in 
the Arveopagitica. itis the voice of 
a great moment in English history. 
Its universality is of that rare quali- 
ty which is attained only when a 
universal value is incarnace in the 


- striving ofa particular nation. Some- 


times the inspired patriotism of 
Milton touches a kind of sublime 
naivety :— 


Now once again by all concurrence 
cf signs...God is decreeing to begin 
some new and great period in His 
Church....What does he then but to 
raveal himself ta his servants, and as 
His manner is, first to his Englishmen? 


At that, I suppose, all save 
Erglishmen must laugh; and English- 
men themselves cannot forbear to 
smile. But the Englishman’s smile 
is one of admiring affection, of inti- 
naate and loving understanding. And, 
it he be something of a historian, he 
uill say to himself that Milton was 
not mistaken when he felt with such 
certainty that the divine purpose 
was being revealed to Englishmen 
aad in the works of Englishmen. The 
spirit which he interpreted in Areop- 
agicica has been the great contribu- 
tion of England to the cause of 
human freedom. England was the 
firs: nation to break, as a body, 
through the idea and practice of 
attnoritarianism. At one stroke, by 
the revolutionary movement of 
which Milton was the prophet in 
words, it broke the charmed circle of 
the divine right of kings, to set a 
simple country squire upon the 
throne of England, and made free- 
dem. of conscience, and freedom of 
utzerance, a reality in the Western 
werd. True, it was to take another 
two centuries before those freedoms 
were fully established. But England 
after that beneficent upheaval could 
noz return to the past, nor “undo 
the done.” That freedom might be 
a reality was never thereafter lost 
from. the knowledge of the purposes 
of 2aglishmen, nor—through then— 
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of the world. 

The liberty with which Milton 
himself was chiefly concerned was 
the freedom of religious opinion and 
religious enquiry. He belonged to 
an age when Christian Theology was 
still, in England as in Europe, scientia 
scientiarum : The science of sciences. 
It was'therefore for the purification 
of theology, metaphysical and moral, 
that Milton mainly laboured ; andin 
this réalm he chiefly feared the 
repressiveness of a new censorship 
based on a new ecclesiastical dogma- 
tism. His own theological principle 
was, at bottom, simple enough: it 
was an appeal to the supreme virtue 
manifested and inculcated by the 
incarnate God ; the virtue of charity, 
as exemplified in the great saying: 
“The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” For 
Milton, Christianity was, originally 
and eternally, a religion of freedom, 
which had been perverted by the 
interests of power—falsely represent- 
ed as order—into a vast moral and 
spiritual tyranny. 

To seek the truth with a single- 
minded devotion and to expound it 
fearlessly was of the essence of 
Christianity, as Milton understood 
it: to prevent or disable the prosecu- 
tion of such free inquiry a cardinal 
sin against Christianity. From such 
a starting-point every position of 
traditional theology could be turned 
with ease, wherever it forbade free- 
dom of thought. Christian liberty 
itself is the liberty of error. Christian 
orthodoxy, unless it is an orthodoxy 
that is completely tolerant towards 


s 


the heretic, is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Much persecution was to be endur- 
ed, when the Commonwealth. was 
ended, by the Papists on the one side 
and the Dissenters on the other, 
before the traditional notion that 
religious conformity was a necessary 
condition of full citizenship was 
finally abolished even in England. 
Indeed it lingered on until well into 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century. It was only in the 1870s 
that full membership of the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge was thrown 
open to non-members of the Church 
of England. It took more than 200 
years for Milton’s prophecy of liberty 
of opinion to be realised in England ; 
and not even yet is his doctrine of 
divorce for temperamental disparity 
established there. 

As was to be expected, these liber- 
ties have been more fully achieved 
in the great nation that arose out of 
the New England, founded by men 
of Milton’s persuasion who crossed 
the ocean to secure religious liberty. 
But even in the United States they 
are continually challenged, and have 
to be continually reasserted. At the 
moment that I write an unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, allowing an appeal 
against the judgment of a lower 
court revoking the naturalization of 
a German-born citizen for express- 
ing his sympathies with Nazism, is 
reported in these terms: 

One of the prerogatives of American 
citizenship is the right to criticise 
public men and public measures—and 
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that means not only informed end 
responsible criticism, but the freedom 


to speak foolishly and without modera- 
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ticn. 
That judgment is in the true Mil- 
tonic tradition. 
J. MIDDLETON Murry 


Il.—By V. M. -NAMDAR 


Three hundred years ago this 
month was published in Englania 
remarkable book. It was a ‘‘speech 
by one Mr. Milton for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing, ” known as 
Areopagitica. All through the thirty 
intervening decades, the work has 
enjoyed a prestige second onlv to 
that enjoyed by his more ptzely 
literary magnum opus, Paradise Lest. 
Areopagitica has been rigatly hailed 
as the Magna Carta of the pubHsh- 
ing profession; the charter of. the 
Fourth Estate. Like all classics it 
has a perennial relevance to zon- 
temporary affairs. Eaca age has 
found in it an expressicn, exzlted 
and magnificent, of its own protest 
against suppression, a plea for Iree- 
dom ready formulated whenever the 
inherent right of a citizen to freedom 
of speech has been in jeopardy. The 
Aveopagitica has come to seem only 
incidentally a polemical document 
of seventeenth-century Eng-and. 
With the enormous expansion of the 
publishing profession ard the need 
which governments everywhere in- 
creasingly plead to restrict expres- 
sion of opinion, the question which 
the work discusses continues zo be 
vital. If today Arecpagitica has 
significance for us, therefore, it is 
not simply as the great work of a 
great writer; it has significancs pri- 


marily because the problem which 
it faces has not yet been solved. It 
is unlikely that it should ever be 
sclred unless a perfect democracy 
ware to be established. Areopagitica 
is a document of democracy; a 
testament of liberty, of complete 
and honest self-expression, whether 
the ruling government like it or not. 

Zn this discourse Milton addressed 
tie “Lords and Commons of Eng- 
leard,” attacking their recent order 
taat “no book...shall be hence-- 
forth printed unless the same be 
frst approved by such...as shall 
thazeto be appointed.” Such words 
cr worse are not unfamiliar to us in 
India and no sooner do we come 
ecross Milton’s vehement protest 
zgainst the injustice of such autoc- 
racy than we feel he is pleading for 
us before Parliament and, if Parlia- 
ment heed not, before the bar of 
zke world. 

Referring to immediate historical 
precedent, he argues that licensing 
was practised chiefly by those whom 
the Presbyterian government most 
decested, viz., the Papacy and -the 
Inquisition. He cites Moses, Daniel, 
St. Paul and the Church Fathers 
who had upheld, by precept and 
example, full freedom in the pursuit 
of learning. Governments obstruct- 
ei the steady development of all- 
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round virtue by restricting the 
choice of reading. If the licensing 
order was an attempt to keep out 
evil doctrine, it was folly, Milton 
argues. Such an attempt is as 
ridiculous as “the exploit of that 
gallant man who thought to pound 
up the crows by shutting his park 
gate.” Licensing can do no good. 
It is a grave “ discouragement and 
affront ” to learning and he cites the 
case of the imprisoned Galileo. He 
closes with a majestic exhortation 
to the Lords and the Commons of 
England to consider “what nation 
it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye 
are the governors....”’ He pass- 
ionately defends the basic right of 
every citizen in a democracy when 
he demands: “ Give me the liberty 
to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above 
all liberties.’’ 

It is this concluding plea that 
makes Aveopagitica a living docu- 
ment today. How many of us have 
“the liberty to know, to utter, and 
to argue freely according to con- 
science” ? For India the question 
is poignant and bitter. From the 
early days of the East India Com- 
pany when journalism took its birth 
in this country, right up to this fifth 
decade of the twentieth century, the 
conflict between free expression on 
the one hand and its suppression in 
the name of political expediency on 
the other has been so continuous 
that the story of Indian journalism 
is a story of a losing fight in an 
unending: tug-o’-war. 

The political history of the coun- 
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So 


try—first in the process of British 
expansion and consolidation, then in 
the ever-tightening grip on the 
acquisition—has often seemed to 
render suppression of free speech 
necessary to the docility desirable 
for the “peaceful” administration 
of a subject country. Moreover 
Indian journalism, in its younger 
days devoted primarily to social 
reform, has today attained full-fiedg- 
ed political stature and is directed 
primarily to serving the nation’s 
cause. This has brought it more to 
the forefront of governmental atten- 
tion so that even under normal 
circumstances journalism speaks 
only with the censor’s scissors always 
at its throat. In times of stress 
like these, free expression is un- 
known and whatever is to reach 
the public has first to be “approved 
by such...as shall thereto be ap- 
pointed.” 

The Aveopagitica asks the funda- 
mental question: How far is any 
government justified in stifling the 
free voice of the people? Milton’s 
answer is a challenge to the political 
autocracy of any rule that thus 
alienates the “ government” from 
the people and so destroys the very 
basis of democracy. 

By the measure in which a people 
is denied the right to say what it 
thinks and feels, is to be gauged the 
the measure of its co-operation with 
or willing acceptance of the ruling 
government. Democracy as a humane 
and reasonable political institution 
can under no circumstances coun- 
tenance a fundamental disagreement 
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between a government and the peo- 
ple living under it. Even in coun- 
tries where so-called democracy pre- 
vails, the people enjoy only a limited 
and comparative freedom so that 
they can never step outside the ring- 
fence of official restriction. In a 
country like India, where vast pop- 
ulations are governed against their 
will, recognition of such a democratic 
right as that for which the A reopagzt- 
ica pleads cannot be Aoped for. 
What little freedom is enjoyed by 
the press is but concession and 
camouflage. 

But despite the recognition that 
the press—as a forum of public 
opinion—not only can_create and 
educate public opinion, but can also 
operate as a political power, the 
protest is heard today, gaining in 
intensity from every suppressed na- 


tion in the world. Inside a state 
tae dress is a political power ; outside, 
i can arraign any government beiore ~ 
tie bar of world opinion. That is 
vty exploiting governments every- . 
where first strangle. the voice of a 
people, lest its protest and demand 
saould reach a wider hearing. It 
is against such and many similar . 
injustices that Milton sounds his’ 

warning. If the Areopagitica has 


any specific message and meaning. ' 


for India to-day it is this, that the 
noble document demanding a human 
rgbt with a fiercely magnificent 
e!cauence should inspire each one of 
us to demand as fearlessly and firmly 
as Milton did: ‘‘ Give me the liberty 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all 
liberties. ” 

V. M. INAMDAR . 


EVIL SPEAKING 


Sadi, Shakespeare, Addison and 
Steele and Sheridan all have condemned 
gossip and criticism in ro doubtful 
terms, but mostly from the stand-point 
of the harm done to its victims. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the aged Belgian 
playwright, condemns evil-speaking 
primarily from the point of view of the 
evil-speaker. Katherine Wocds trans- 
lates his telling essay, ‘‘ Speak No Evil,” 
in Tomorrow for Mey 1944. Evil-speak- 
ing he sees as a public confession of 
one’s own weaknesses. 

This evil flame whose reflection we see 
falling upon others is actually ‘ighted within 
ourselves. Each one of us ferrsts out among 
his friends and acquaintances zhe depravity 
or weakness which to the perspicacious 
reveals itself as his own. 


But more, we draw to ourselves the 
evl we attribute to the victims of our 
gossip. Cumulatively, he warns, it will 
cre and more colour our thoughts and 
Cictate our actions, In our own inter- 
et, he urges, we ought to form the 
Eabit of judging all men as we judge 
teroes. In the presence of a great 
ceed, of a great sacrifice, the tongue of 
gossip is still, though in any band of 
teroes the human vices and weaknesses 
mizht doubtless be discovered upon 
sezrch. M. Maeterlinck reminds us that 


the nature of our heroes in the mass 
was inno way different from that of 
cur fellows whom we vilify. He voices 
= great truth when he deduces that 
‘ we are after all beyond doubt better’ 
men than we seem to be. ” 


THE ART OF LEADERSHIP 


[Leadership as it is generally looked upon today is a distortion of the 
archetypal pattern found in the divine dynasties of universal ancient tradition. 
It is apparent from Prof. Diwan Chand Sharma’s contrast of the concepts of 
the leader in the East and in the West that the East is nearer to the old ideal. 
To this day the masses in the East are ready to acclaim as leader him alone 
who towers morally above the common run of men; for how can he who has 


not conquered self assume the leadership of other men ? 


It is a disservice to youth that in the East as in the West our world of 
topsyturvy values holds up leadership to the ambitious as a prize to be striven 
for and, once attained, retained. Youth needs to be encouraged not to demand 
a major réle but to aspire to play well whatever part falls to his lot upon the 
stage of life. Leadership is not a privilege to be sought or to be clung to; it is 
a responsibility to be met when and for as long as the times demand it of the 
individual. Those upon whom the heavy task of leadership is laid are relatively 
few. The qualities the leader needs, however, should be held up for all to 
recognise'and emulate. For, as Whitehead has truly said, “ Moral education is 
impossible without the habitual vision of greatness.” Thus not only will the 
future leader be ready for his part but the rest also will be fitted with 
discrimination to select a leader worthy of the réle. Then we may hope that 
loyal and intelligent co-operation will replace blind following, which is as 
harmful to the leader as to the led.—Epb. ] 


When the last world war was over 
a famous English educationist said 


by a leader. Says André Maurois, 
“The most important quality in a 


that the aim of education should be 
to produce leaders. He believed 
that no democracy could function 
properly ‘unless it had leaders of the 
right kind to make decisions, to 
conduct operations, to initiate poli- 
cies and to inaugurate programmes. 
Democracy and leadership are thus 
vitally bound up together. It re- 
mains, however, for us to see how 
our schools, colleges and universities 
can become the nurseries of leader- 
ship. 

Before'we do so, we should be clear 
in our minds about what we mean 


leader is that of being acknowledged 
as such.” This seems to be pretty 
vague but none-the-less it contains 
a profound truth. It only means 
that a leader has to be a person of 
outstanding importance, one who 
stands head and shoulders above 
others. He is one to whom others 
look up for counsel and guidance, 
and under whose banner they rally 
for a particular end. He isa person 
to whom people turn in their hour of 
need, and who is their benefactor in 
one way oranother. There is some- 
thing god-like about a leader, and 
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without being divine he possesses 
some of the attributes of Givinity ; 
he assumes many forms and renders 
different kinds of service, but always 
and everywhere he is the focus of the 
hopes of many. People turn to God 
in the hour of illness, they pray to 
Him in their distress, they exhort 
Him to bless their undertakings; in 
the same way a leader is expected to 
resolve difficulties, to solve problems 
and to make life more livable. 

It is, however, strange <o find that 
the conception of leadership in the 
East has been so differen: from that 
in the West. The Asiatics Lave gen- 
erally associated leardezship with 
prophets, saints and philosophers, 
thereby showing that in their eyes it 
is only spiritual or moral leadership 
that matters. They have reasons 
for doing so, because Asia has been 
the home of prophets of world-wide 
renown, of philosophers of universal 
sympathies and of saints of a tran- 
scendent purity of life. All these 
have directed their efforts chiefly at 
moulding the individual life. They 
have pointed to a way of living 
which can bring peace and happiness 
here and hereafter. Inasense, they 
have cared more for other-worldliness 
than for material values, 

In the West, however, things have 
been different. There tre aim has 
been not so much the conversion of 
the individual as the better organisa- 
tion of society. Moreover, leaders 
have aimed at improving the condi- 
tions of life. A great Victorian said 
that that man was to be honoured 
most who could make two blades of 


gress grow where only one had grcwn 
before, showing thereby that the 
eavironment in which man lived, his 
economic life and the political insti- 
tations under which he worked must 
te improved. We have, therefore, 
ia the West political thinkers, social 
werkers, economists, industrialists 
and scientists who have tried to 
wcrk for better living conditions. All 
tais they have sought to do in © 
various ways, but chiefly through 
legislative measures, social ameliora~ - 
ticr. and industrial development. 

There is a difference, moreover, 
rot only in the ends aimed at but 
elsoin the methods of pursuing them. 
4 philosopher in the East has ever 
teen content to expound his doc- 
trines to a band of select disciples 
end has depended on them for the 
Propagation of his ideas. He has 
fllowed the method of slow and 
gradual infiltration, but in the West 
it is different. There a leader can- 
not afford such casual methods but 
must resort to more efficient and 
crganised ones. He must have re- 
course to propaganda ; he must build 
up an organisation for popularising 
kisaims. In other words, a mere idea 
5 not enough; for its dissemination 
end perpetuaticn one must create an 
organization and must try to enlist 
zđherents, supporters and sym- 
pathisers. It is no wonder that a 
great man of today has said that 
ore wlio wants to be a leader must 
be not only a theorist but also an 
organizer and a person capable of 
winning over others. 

All this is leadership on a big 
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scale, and all these remarks perhaps 
apply to those persons who are cap- 
able of | giving a new direction to 
human affairs, We are not, how- 
ever, thinking of these great leaders 
who are ‘perhaps born to leadership. 
We are, trying to find out what 
qualities go with leadership and how 
they can be acquired. When we 
think of leaders, we do not have in 
mind such great men as Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin 


and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, but , 


humbler people who are content to 
play their parts on a smaller stage. 
Nor do'we equate leadership with 
statesmanship, generalship or allied 
abilities: People who shape the 
destinies of a nation, persons who 
lead arinies to victory, executives 
who build up mammoth organisa- 
tions, industrialists who satisfy the 
needs of mankind, men of thought 
who disseminate new ideas in the 
world, all these are beyond our ken. 
We think of humbler people, who 
are content to serve rather than to 
wield the big stick. We have in 
mind those people who want to be 
the first in service and not in any- 
thing else. This service also they 
want to do in a very unpretentious 
manner| and as best as they can. 
They do not devise panaceas for the 
ills of the world but try to cultivate 
the small plot that lies before them. 
In other words, we want those who 
will humbly serve and not proudly 
lead. 

All leaders, to be sure, are servants 
in one way or another, but of all 
types of leadership the best is that 
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which is beneficent. Statesmen and 
generals are forgotten but the ser- 
vants of humanity are remembered. 
A Lincoln or a Confucius or a Shaftes- 
bury or a Ranade is more valuable 
to mankind than an Alexander or a 
Napoleon. Such leaders as the latter 
are adored only as long as their 
services are needed. The moment 
their capacity for usefulness is doubt- 
ed, they are thrown on the scrap- 
heap. 

True leadership, therefore, means 
dedication to some noble cause and 
unremitting toil in its service. It 
means dull drudgery, patient work, 
unflinching perseverance, unassum- 
ing modesty and not spectacular 
heroism. But this requires training 
as anything else ; for one born leader 
there are a million potential leaders 
who require to be trained. This is 
a truth that the Nazis have learnt, 
though their conception of leader- 
ship is perverse and destructive. In 
their schools and universities, their 
labour camps and other places they 
have tried to train people for leader- 
ship. This does not mean that we 
should give similar training. It only 
shows that some kind of training is 
necessary. 

It has been well said that the 
art of leadership means the art of 
disciplining oneself so that one can 
discipline others. The Koran asks, 
“ Do you prescribe what you do not 
yourself follow?” A leader cannot 
expect others to do what he is 
himself incapable of doing. Yet the 
word discipline has acquired such 
an offensive odour that people get 
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frightened by it. Says a writer :— 

If I were to ask you what you mean 
by a disciplinarian it is just possible 
that you would conjure up in your mind 
someone slightly harsh, rather cast- 
iron; someone prone to reprimand, to 
find fault, even to snap; somecne with- 
out much sense of humour, and with 
little of the gift of kindliness. But the 
picture thus drawn is of a martinet 
with a tendency towards being a bully ; 
it bears no relationship to whai a disci- 
plinarian should be. 

A disciplinarian need not be an 
odious person, nor discipline irksome. 
There are instances of leaders who 
have impcsed discipline on men with- 
out making themselves offensive. 
Such a great leader was Abraham 
Lincoln whose motto wes, “ With 
malice towards none, with charity 


for all.” Such a leader was also 
Nelson, about whom Southey 
wrote :— 


Never was any commander more be- 
loved, he governed men by their reason 
and their affections ; they knew that he 
was incapable of caprice and tyranny 
and they obeyed him with alacrity and 
joy, because he possessed their confi- 
dence as well as their love. 

It is therefore to be remembered 
that leadership by persuasion is much 
better than leadership by force. In 
the same way it should te realised 
that the way of disciplining men is 
not the usual way. A writer has put 
this idea beautifully :— 

This then is the function of the 
teacher—not to crarn, to hear lessons 
and to direct, but to inspire, to suggest, 
to utilise, and to bless. A policy of 
this kind would reconstruct the school, 
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would bring salvation to the so-called 
dullerd or dunce, and would lift every 
Dupil into an atmosphere of higher 
achievement and ethical culture. Its 
realization lies directly before the 
school of today. 

So leadership consists in getting 
zhe best out of people, not for one- 
self but for some cause. It also 
implies the art of directing the ener- 
gies of people towards an end, but in 
such a way that they do not feel 
they are being coerced. 

There is a desire for leadership in 
che hearts of many. But this desire 
should be turned in a new direction. 
it should not be a craving for dom- 
inating over others but an ardent 
wish to serve others. It should at 
the same time be realised that the 
service of others implies training, 
method and mastery of the art of 
handling people. At our educational 
institutions all these things should be 
inculcated, at least indirectly. There 
is a great deal of work to be done in 
this world, and for that the dynamic 
energies of youth should be utilised. 
But before they are turned loose 
upor. the world, they must be 
trained. 

The question to be decided is along 
what lines this training should pro- 
ceed. I believe it should be conduct- 
ed on all the planes on which the 
human personality functions. This 
training should be conducive to the 
development of physical fitness, 
mental alertness, ethical soundness 
end social constructiveness. It should 
take the body sensitive and strong, 
the mind receptive and elastic. It 
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should also humanise the student so 
that he: will care more for ethical 
ends than for selfish and utilitarian 
objectives. Above all, it should fill 
him with a desire for social amelior- 
ation. It should engender not merely 


Sasta Worship in South India. By 
L. K. Bara Ratnam, with a Foreword 
by Rao BAHADUR C. S. SRINIVASACHARI. 
(Travancore University Co-operative 
Stores, Ltd., Trivandrum. Rs. 3/-) 

Sasta worship in South India centres 
about a deity claiming popular worship 
and pilgrimage from many devotees. 
The cult has a long history and opinion 
is divided whether the god Sasta is an 
apotheosis of the Buddha introduced 
into thq Hindu pantheon or a pre- 


i 


Selections from Swami Vivekananda, 
(Swami Pavitrananda, Advaita Ash- 
rama, Mayavati, Almora. Rs. 6/-) 

Swami Vivekananda was a vitalising 
force that half a century ago swept 
not only India but also the West. 
This voluminous selection paints his 
picture better than a formal biography 
could do. A biographical note, how- 
ever, would have been useful. There 
is grouping into lectures, interviews, 
letters, poems etc., but it is not clear 
that these are in chronological order, 
In relatively few cases are the dates 
indicated, even by the context. 

But the contents, while not com- 
pletely consistent, are richly rewarding. 
Let us mention only a golden bead or 
two of the many that are strung 
on the thread of clear-sightedness, of 
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social pity but also a passion for 
social justice. Initiative and re- 
sourcefulness should be encouraged 
but the attempt should also be made 
to utilise these qualities for con- 
structive ends. ` 


Diwan CHAND SHARMA 


Aryan deity of popular worship im- 
ported into Kerala from the Tamil 
country. Shri Bala Ratnam with other 
eminent scholars leans towards the 
latter view. In this small monograph 
he gives an informative account of the 
principles and the practice of the cult 
against a briefly sketched historical 
background. It is interesting to note 
that devotees on pilgrimage to the 
Sasta temple in Kerala observe no dis- 
tinctions of caste, colour or condition, 

V. M. I. 


warmth and vigour and devotion and 
impersonality that made up the man. 
His beautiful devotion to his Guru, 
coupled with his not unfounded fear 
of the arising of ‘‘one more sect in a 
world already teeming with sects.” 
His acceptance of human brotherhood. 
His insistence on belief in oneself; on 
each man’s soul being his only teacher ; 
“ We are what our thoughts have made 
us.” His pride in India’s past. His 
recognition that India’s theme, her 
key-note, is religion. His conviction 
that India’s death would mean the 
extinction of spirituality and his belief 
in the power of her spirituality to make 
Devas of her conquerors. And with it 
all a wealth of practical suggestions 
for the aspirant to the spiritual life. 


E.M. H. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 
SYNTHETIC AND DYNAMIC HUMANISM * 


In his Introduction to this new 
volume of papers and lectures Ly 
Fellows of the Royal Society of Lii- 
erature, Mr. Gordon Bottomley finds in 
them a common concern for all that is 
contained in the word “ Humanism” as 
well as evidence, that ‘‘ Britain’s steady 
courage through mounting Canger wes 
served by her cultural life having been 
maintained with determination.” This 
is, perhaps, claiming rather much for a 
collection of cultured but not remark- 
ably original essays. Certainly the 
light of learning and of culture shines 


steadfastly through them and so dazk 


is the night of barbarism that almost 
engulfs us that even a little cande 
may throw far his beams, like “a good 
deed in a naughty world.” 

Only one of the contributors, Dr. 
Routh, however, explicitly defnes the 
history, meaning and task of numanism. 
He speaks of it as “the study of man 
as revealed in men...the adjustmert 
of what is changeful to what is pez- 
manent; in other words, culture's 
comment on civilization.” The word 
“comment” betrays both the virtte 
and the limitation of humanism, which 
originated in a break with theology. 
The study of man developed in-separa- 
tion from the study of God. Medieval 
theology being what it was and man 
being what he was, this was inevitable, 
but it was none-the-less in the long 
view a tragedy. Eventually humanism 
itself split into two branches, thet 


which came to be called the study of 
the Humanities, based on the Greek 
and Latin Classics, and what we now 
know as modern science. Dr. Routh 
recognises that ‘‘ Science and literature 
have been rivals since the Renaissance 
and science is now winning the day.” 
He deplores the fact. He regards 
science and literature as two long-lost 
brotkers, brought together now by 
forca of circumstances, but as yet only 
vaguely aware of their kinship. In 
the humanism of the future he sées 
ther living together and collaborating, 
though he can produce little evidence 
as yet to show that they will. What 
he overlooks is that they are each the 
split segments of a greater whole and that 
only in that greater whole can they be 
reunited and the knowledge towards 
powsr, which science sesks, be integrated 
in the search for enlightenment which is 
the true goal of literature. He consoles 
himself with the thought that humanists 
need not be creative. But an uncreative 
culture can no longer justify itself. It 
must regain the redemptive power of 
divine wisdom or perish under the 
whesz-s of the modern Juggernaut. 

I nave left myself little space to 
comment on the other seven papers. 
Three of them are notable. Mr. Geoffrey 
Tillotson discriminates suggestively be- 
tween. the pure critic in Matthew 
Arnod and the interested advocate 
who set out to humanise the British 
middle class with something of the 
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technique and the slogans of an expert 
salesman. Mr. de la Mare contributes 
a characteristically charming paper in 
which he shows how what the man of 
action considers to be a “quiet life, ” 
that of the reader and the writer, may 
in fact be an exceptionally concentrated 
order of living. Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton 
seeks for a criterion by which to 
distinguish verse from poetry and finds 
it in the quality of contemplation, 
bringing the whole soul of man into 
activity, which poetry possesses and 
verse lacks. He argues his case persua- 


sively. In addition there are scholarly 
papers, on “ Erasmus and His English 
Friends” by Mr. Cowell, on “Sacred 
Legends in Byzantine Art” by Dr. 
Beza, and a piece of personal reminis- 
cence by Sir John Martin-Harvey on 
“The Player and His Art.” Laurence 
Binyon’s last poem, ‘‘ Winter Sunrise, ”’ 
recalls at the beginning of the volume 
one in whom humanism flowered crea- 
tively, reaching back beyond the 
Graeco-Roman classics to a more ancient 
and perennial fountain. 

Huc I'A. FAUSSET 


TOWARDS TOTALITARIANISM * 


“This second world war is the climax 
of an era of frustration, ? writes Prof. 
Harold J. Laski, and, like other sociol- 
ogists and economists, he is fully aware 
that the forces of frustration, which 
will oppose the planners of a new 
society, ,may be even greater in the 
future than in the past. The reason for 
this is not that there is no specific but 
that there are too many, differing from 
cach other in points of detail, much 
as religious sects differ about what they 
regard as essential points of dogma. 
Yet such remedies as Communism on 
the Russian model, Nazism and Fascism 
have one fundamental principle in 
common, namely, the discipline and 
regimentation of the whole population. 

The realisation that lies at the back 
of this principle is a secular adaptation 
of the ethic that informs religion, 
namely,!the need for unity, and since 
that can only be attained in a nation 
by a common danger—and even then 
imperfectly—it must be imposed by 
its leaders. For, whether in the con- 


duct of a war or the building of a 
new society, there can be no success 
unless the people are of one mind. And 
we do not need the lesson of history, 
though it can be found there, to know 
that though our impersonal ambition 
may be the building of Utopia, we shall 
never find a whole-hearted response to 
that ideal in the minds of the people, 
ruled as they are by a characteristic 
inertia that resists the idea of any 
drastic change in their thought habits. 

Professor Laski has long since made 
up his mind which of the three prescrip- 
tions for obtaining unity is likely to be 
the most successful, and in that, at 
least, we may agree with him. In the 
Russian model, he has found al. the 
elements that are necessary for the 
making of an ideal society. He does 
not hesitate to find a parallel between 
the development of Leninism and the 
regenerative impulses of the early 
Christian communities, and can agree 
with Mr. T. S. Eliot, a disciple of what 
is, in effect, the fascism of the Catholic 
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Church, that “ the habits of the comm- 
unity” must be formulated, correct- 
-ed and elevated by continuous thought 
and direction; for if “each man is to 
elaborate his own,...personality Fe- 
comes a thing of alarming importance.” 

And up to a point there can be little 
doubt that Professor Laski is justifizd 
in the wish to establish something of 
the same order as the Soviet System— 
presumably, though he. does not 
say so, throughout the whole world— 
—in any case, for a beginning, through- 
out Europe. The general tendency of 
modern thought lies in that direction. 
The peoples of the Democracies have 
come to see, with a new clarity, the 
flagrant evils of an individualistic 
society under the rule of Capitalism. 
And since that must go, what better 
pattern need we seek than that of a 
nation which, after twenty-five years 
of training in the worship of the State, 
has so splendidly demonstrated the 
power that characterizes a united 
people? ‘‘Lenin was surely right,” 
says Professor Laski, “when the end 
he sought for was to build his heaven 
upon earth and to write the precepts 
of its faith into the inner fabric of a 
universal humanity.” 

If that were all, yes. We may let 
our imaginations run forward and 
picture the perfect society of the future, 


The Yoga of the Saints: Analysis of 
Spiritual Life. By V. H. Date, witha 
Foreword by R. D. RANADE. (Popular 
Book Depot, Bombay 7. Rs. 6/-} 

Dr. Date’s thesis is that “‘the spir- 
itual life is an organic growth, which 
has its roots in the reactions of the 
sensuous life and its fruit in the rezl- 
ization of God.” In the mein he basas 
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when that ‘‘alarming’’ tendency to 
individual thought has been bred and 
trained out of us—or, when necessary, 
extszminated by new drastic measures 
—and when every worker of whatever 
degrze has become the docile cell of an 
all-inclusive organism. It is the ideal 
of the hive of the formicary, with the 
aspirations and passions of every indi- 
vidual subdued to serving the purpose 
of the community as a whole. And 
when that static condition is achieved, 
when man is content to live his liztle 
life in service to the State, what next ? 
It :s no argument to reply that we 
cannot look so far ahead as that. If 
that is our ideal, we must consistently 
work towards it. If we assume that 
humanity is no more than a fortuitous 
by-product of blind evolution, then by 
all means let us plan to adapt society 
as perfectly as may be to its environ- 
ment. 

Even as in the old Testament para- 
ble the people combined to build up 
the:r tower from earth to heaven, so 
in this modern rendering shall we 
attempt to build a heaven upon earth. 
But having built it, we can only assume 
that mankind will ultimately perish, 
whether of inanition or at the coming 
of some superior race. For if the 
structure be of nothing but clay, it will 
at last return to dust. 

J. D. BERESFORD 


his zonclusions on the experiences end 
utterances of the great Maharashtra 
Saints, Ramdas, Tukaram and Jnan- 
eshwar, but there are also apt and 
inspiring references to other mystics, 
notably to St. Paul. Dr. Date is an 
experienced teacher of European end 
Indian philosophy, but he generally 
wears his learning lightly and he has 
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given us a wise and useful handbook 
rather tħan a pedantic treatise. 

Life is a curious knot; there are 
intertwining threads of experience that 
seem to cross and discomfit one another, 
and yet in the very contradictions and 
the knot must be found the rhythm 
and the harmony. Yoga seeks to see 
through, the contradictions, to undo 
the knot, and to feel and respond to 
the rhythm, to invoke and experience 
the ultimate Felicity. The Saints and 
Mystics+-our Ambassadors of the Ab- 
solute—have negotiated divers safe 
passages to the threshold of Reality. 
Although one person, with one unique 
set of predilections, may prefer one 
“path” to any other, he need not 


Myths and Ethics: Humanism and 
the World’s Needs. Conway Memorial 
Lecture. By GILBERT Murray. Fore- 
word by Prof. J. A. K. Thomson. 
(C. A. Watts and Co., London. Is.) 

Professor Murray’s theme is that, 
despite the increasing horrors made 
commoriplace by totalitarian war, man 
has an essential craving for goodness 
and truth, that shows in the swing 
towards idealism after every great 
conflict. 

Religionists “explain” the fact by 
myths—that become strife-provoking 
dogmas, but which are considered by 
the more enlightened as allegories. 
The Humanists attempt no explana- 
tion, but reverence this mystery of 


inherent truth and humanity. The 
lecture concludes with a plea for a 
common front between the sincere 
Humanist and the Religionist whose 
faith rests on ethics rather than on 
dogmas, so that the threat of civil 
war and disintegration may be more 
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object to another’s pursuing some other 
“path” should he find it easier; and 
all legitimate roads lead truly, sooner 
or later, to the sanctuary of Fulfilment. 
Dr. Date conveys to the reader of 
his book much interesting and help- 
ful information about the oft-trodden 
“paths ” and he tries also to describe, 
as far as such phenomena can be de- 
scribed at all, the nature of spiritual 
experience and the personality of the 
“Ideal Saint.” Above all, Dr. Date 
writes clearly and with becoming re- 
straint and humility, and I have therc- 
fore no doubt that his book will quicken 
in the responsive reader a desire to 
explore on his own the infinitudes of 

the Spirit. 
K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


strongly opposed. 

Reading this, one can understand 
why Mme. Blavatsky presented Theos- 
ophy straightforwardly as a philos- 
ophy, at once religious, scientific and 
practical. In this way it shows the 
truths from which the mythic religions 
spring. It points to the science of the 
inner side of nature and man, without 
which Humanism is merely “good 
feeling.” It emphasises above all the 
fundamental brotherhood for which 
Professor Murray pleads. 

The Theosophical Movement of the 
last century drew many of its best 
workers from those who called them- 
selves “ Free-thinkers,”’ “ Agnostics, ”’ 
“ Rationalists. ”? It is a hopeful symp- 
tom that Professor Murray rejects the 
first term as too vague, the second as 
negative, the third as too limited, and 
prefers to call “ Humanists” all who 
accept as their paramount duty the 
welfare of Humanity, preferring sincer- 
ity of thought—even though it entail 
sactifice—to the “ psychological fesh- 
pots of conformity. ”’ 


W. E. W. 
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Literature and Authorship in New 
Zealand. By ALAN Mutcan. (P.E.N. 
Books, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 2s.) 

Mr. Mulgan has made the best of a 
bad job. There is little authorship 
(and less literature) in New Zealand. 
The colony is only a hundred years old, 
and it takes more nearly a thousend 
years to produce a literature. Literature 
is a civilised activity, built up slowly, 
laboriously and cumulatively out of a 
tradition ; whereas colonisation is, in 
this particular instance, a matter of 
depriving the Maoris of their own land, 
of “ conquering” them and of relegating 
them to a subordinate rôle. No reason- 
able man would expect colonials to 
produce a literature ; it would be much 
more feasible to expect it from the 
Maoris. An exile from the old European 
tradition in one of these tir-shack new 
worlds is in a position exaczly opposite 
to that of exiles like Henry James and 
T. S. Eliot and the New Zealand-born 


Doctrine of Karma: A Study in Its 
Philosophy and Practice. By SWAMI 
ABHEDANANDA. Second Edition. (Swa- 
mi Prajnananda, Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Math, Calcutta. Rs. 3/-) 

Swami Abhedananda’s presentation 
is cogent, clear, convincing in the main. 
But there would seem to te a danger 
in his treatment of “Duty or Motive 
in Work.” Duty as a motive may be 
inferior to love in the highest sense 
but most of us are far indeed from 
pure Divine and selfless love, for which 
all acts are worship of the Supreme. It 
is not safe to teach all men to look on 
duty as ‘‘the greatest bondage of their 
lives.” For the average humanity 


F-atherine Mansfield, all of whom left 


“tne tin shacks and the long, long trails 


a-winding to return to the old civilisa- 
ton (evil as it might be). 

But the sins of the Empire-building 
forsiathers need not be visited on the 
caildren indefinitely ; in America even 
a century ago Poe managed to write, 
against appalling odds, in the idiom of 
a civilised man, and in more recent 
years we have watched a literature 
almost visibly growing in that amor- 
phous and terrifying continent. To the 
expert in colonies, new worlds and 
planned paradises, there may be little 
in common between New Zealand and 
America; but to the lay mind of one 
reader of Mr. Muigan’s little book they 
aze much the same, and in the examples 
oi Hemingway, Anderson, Faulkner, 
e-c., Mr. Mulgan should see a hope for 
the honest New Zealand writer—who, 
ait2r all, cannot be held responsible 
for the past. 

J. P. HOGAN 


daty persistently followed is still the 
royal road to bring them towards the 
gzl. 

One passage on pp. 40 and 4x seems 
more than reminiscent of a paragraph 
ir. Madame H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret 
Loctrine (Vol. II, pp. 303-4.) but she, 
we feel assured, would not stand upon 
credit in connection with the spread of 
a teaching so vitally important at any 
time and especially today. For she 
regarded Karma as the greatest of all 
laws and the belief that it is possible 
fcr a man to escape the consequences 
ot his acts as the most fertile source of 
immorality and crime. 
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A History of Gingee and Its Rulers. 
By C. S. SRINIVASACHARI. With a 
Foreword by Sir C. R. REDDY. (Anna- 
malai University, Annamalainagar. ) 

Where once chargers pranced in military 
array, the bullocks drag the ploughshare, 
goaded by a half-naked farmer, and the spider 
weaves its web where rulers once sat in state. 

Memories and traditions get over- 
whelmed, in the lengthening web of 
Time, near-suffocated, and the patient 
historian has to clip the thin dark 
strands that the story of the past may 
live again. Gingee in its physical 
aspect is of little import. In its inward 
developing, however, it slips into the 
familiar Indian pattern, standing out, 
among a hundred others, as a cultural 
illustration. A chaos of mountains, 
stark save for thorn shrubs and struc- 
tured over with immense citadels, 
battlemented granite walls, the sternest 
of its kind in India and in good pre- 
servation even today. Over this rock- 
face, a picturesque tip in the north- 
western corner of South Arcot, passed 
the feet of invaders, and passed again. 
And the Nayak civilization that gave 
Gingee its substance and its strength 
withstood the waves, its deeper life 
untouched, unaffected. 

The Chola epoch (following indig- 
enous tribal occupation) or perhaps 
the disruption of the Chola Empire at 
the advent of the Pandyas and Hoysa- 
las in the thirteenth century, was the 
prelude. The masses of fortifications, 
tier upon tier, might have been started 
then, but were completed later. The 
true development of Gingee took shape 
during the rule of the Nayaks that 
followed, when Gingee was a vassal 
state in the splendid Empire of Vijaya- 


nagar. A point to note is that the 
Nayaks, orthodox Hindus though they 
were, shaped their social ideas atter the 
liberal ideas of their imperial masters, 
and permitted full religious toleration. 
While they constructed and endowed a 
great many temples and took pains to 
promote Hindu culture, they welcomed 
Jesuit preachers and allowed them to 
build churches, even making financial 
grants for this purpose. 

The Muslims came. , The Empire of 
Vijayanagar was first torn to pieces, 
then annihilated. But the Hindus of 
the South retained the old ideals of life 
and a great heritage in religion, social 
life, literature, architecture. 

Pathans, Mughals, Mahrattas, Mus- 
lims again. Finally the European 
Powers, clawing each other for colonial 
loot. Dramatic personalities crossed 
the scene once in a while: the Raja 
Dessing, living still in ballad and 
legend, like the heroes of Rajasthan ; 
the famous French soldier Bussy; 
Hyder Ali. 


The author of this volume is a well- 
known historian, with valuable work 
to his credit. He commands a vivid, 
attractive style. The volume is the 
second in the Annamalai University 
Historical Series. A hundred-page In- 
dex, even if a little too exhaustive, 
adds to the worth of the work. The 
ten photographic reproductions append- 
ed at the end, showing the Gingee 
fortifications as they now stand, are of 
interest. 

The Foreword, contributed by Sir C, 
R. Reddy, brief and incisive, deserves 
to be read over and again. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 
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A Man Without a Mask: A Study 
of William Blake. By J. BRONOWSKI. 
(Secker & Warburg, London. &s. 6d. ) 

Blake was so singular and profound 
a genius that he was considered by his 
contemporaries not a little mad. This, 
Mr. Bronowski contends, was a worthier 
judgment than that of others who have 
since called him sane. The men who 
thought him mad were wrong, but they 
were not silly. “There are states” 
wrote Blake himself “in which all 
Visionary Men are accounted Mad 
Men,” and the society in which he 
lived was such a state. Men of vision 
or with the potentiality of vision were 
not only accounted mad. They went 
mad. And even those that didn’t, 
even the strong-fibred Wordsworth, for 
example, feared they might and chose 
rather to sacrifice their genius than 
risk a loss of sanity. No wonder then, 
as Mr. Bronowski remarks, that they 
felt the strain in Blake, the man who 
was true to his genius from first to 
last despite all the repressive strain his 
times imposed upon it. No wonder, 
too, that in some respects such times 
contorted the expression of his genius 
and in the “ Prophetic Books” forced 
on him an obscurity which devoted 
commentators during the last forty 
years have done their best to penetrate. 
Mr. Bronowski does not belittle their 
labour, nor that of those who have 
found Blake’s mysticism more absorb- 
ing than they have found Blake. But 
he has set himself a different task, that 
of confronting Blake and his time and 
showing how powertfully it acted upon 
him and how consistently and defiantly 
he reacted towards it. His aim, he 
insists, is the understanding of Blake 
alone, but in fact a large portion of his 
book is a painstaking study of the 


‘that 


miseries and iniquities of the Industrial 
Revclution. As an engraver Blake 
suffered in his person the poverty and 
alienation which descended upon every 
humble craftsman in the period when 
industry moved to the factory. And 
this was accentuated by the American 
war, the French Revolution and its 
Napoleonic sequel. Other poets of the 
time succumbed to disillusion end 
compromise. Blake alone stood out. 
He remained the -inspired dissenter. 
But even he had to guard himself 
agairst the savage repression which met 
the threat of revolt against an inhuman 
political and social system. The ob- 
scurity of the “Prophetic Books” 
was caused primarily, Mr. Bronowski 
argues, by the need of concealment 
which the moristrous sedition laws 
forced upon him. Here as elsewhere, 
perhaps, he attributes too much to the 
external conditioning cause, too little 
to the intrinsic nature of Blake’s miad. 
But he is certainty right in insisting 
Blake did not merely live 
thrcugh the social events of his time. 
He lived them in his own personal 
_iiZe; and he lived them into his prophetic 
books....Until we know these, we shall 
not understand his thought, because we 
shall not speak his language. 

His study supplies what has hitherto 
been Jacking, at least in such intimate 
detail, in interpretations of Blake, the 
material context of his genius. The 
approach is from the social environ- 
mert to the personal centre. It is 
weakest, as might be expected, at the 
visionary centre. That has been more 
intensely illuminated by others. But 
his study of the '‘ Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience” is full of imag- 
inative insight. 

Hueu I’A. FAUSSET 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Many have vaguely and uncomfort- 
ably felt what William Hard expressed 
in the September Reader's Digest: “Are 
We on the Wrong Road Toward Peace?” 
The “Great Power” road, he declared, 
could never be the road to permanent 
peace. The world had “followed the 
‘realistic ’ Great Powers theory to a‘ re- 
alism’ of ruin.” A twentieth-century 
Quadruple Alliance would go the way 
of that of the nineteenth, passing grad- 
ually from a closed “ Peace Alliance ” 
to “ Spheres of Influence, ” to coercion 
within these areas and thence to the 
inevitable clash of interests, and war 
again. “Is there,” he cried, “ no 
better way for men on earth to live? ” 


He saw the way out in a shift of 
primary emphasis from the power of 
the great powers to a World Union of 
all nations. The International Labour 
Office, he pointed out, like the Western 
Hemispheric Pan-American Union Con- 
ferences, had achieved a friendly inter- 
mingling of nations small and great, 
weak ahd powerful, democratic and 
authoritarian, white, brown and black, 
“with no upper chamber of the few 
and mighty and no lower chamber of 
the many and weak. ” 


Mr. Hard put forward as the strong- 
est possible bulwark against war 


a World Union of all nations, in session at all ` 
times for consideration of all world problems, 
economio, financial, political, military...or- 
ganised to take and express world views in 
world emergencies, and energized by daily 
duties of world service. 


ae 


ends of verse 
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And sayings of philosophers.’ 
HUDIBRAS 


To whomsoever the credit belongs, 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, pub- 
lished gth October, avoid the worst reef 
of world policing by the four Great 
Powers, responsible to fio one but them- 
selves, Permanent seats on the pro- 
posed Security Council of the United 
Nations are, to be sure, reserved for 
them and, later on, France, but these 
five are to be outnumbered by six other 
States, elected to the Council for two- 
year periods. Permanent representa- 
tion carries undeniable. advantages in 
moulding policy. If, however, an equal 
vote can be maintained for the elected 
members, and if there be no break in 
their succession, the hope is there that 
in important matters might may bow 
to right. 


It is common knowledge that modern 
philosophical speculation, like modern 
science, has not been able to get aut of 
the circle of ancient thought. A claim 
for ancient Indian antecedents for mod- 
ern social theory also was put forward 
in a significant speech in a symposium 
on the ‘Cultural Heritage of India ” 
held at the Government Law College, 
Bombay, in mid-September, Mr. Bhula- 
bhai Desai on that occasion pronounced 
present-day socialism and communism 
but expanded versions of the Hindu 
joint-family system. Under the former 
in theory, as under the latter in prac- 
tice, gross disparity of incomes is 
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avoided. If one brother earned more 
than another 
the joint family system saw to it that the in- 
come of the entire family was everly distri- 
buted among all the members 2: the family. 
True, this entailed a sacrifice or the part of 
the member who was earning mcre than others 
but then without sacrifice socia_ism and com- 
munism are entirely impracticable ideals. 

Mr. Desai traced most o: the suffer- 
ings of the present day to t23 superses- 
sion of ideals by “the gospel of com- 
mercialism.”” Materialism was teing 
discredited, he said, and Łe predicted 
that the day would come when the 
whole worid would want to “drink 
deep of the inexhaustible wells of 
India’s spiritual culture. ”’ 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Divatia declar- 
ed that Indian culture had expanded 
outwards from the soul. The principles 
of toleration and forbearance, live and 
let live, were prominent mong its 
contributions. 

Mr. Karl Khandalavala’s eccount of 
the tangible glories of anc-ent Indian 
culture refuted effectively the charge 
made against our thinkers Ly Principal 
Kellock of Wilson College—that they 
tended to be "engrossed in thought 
rather than face the challenge of 
reality.” 

Principal Asaf Fyzee of the Govern- 
ment Law College concluded his address 
on an inspiring note :— 

The cultural unity oi India is the most 
salient fact in the whole history cf India. 


The Goa Congress Comittee has 
issued a devastating brief against the 
“ Denationalisation of Goans” which 
is distributed by Padma Pablications, 
Ltd., Bombay. Irrational pride in the 
fancied superiority of one’s cwn culture 
is stultifying but mental self-abasement 
before an alien culture withers a 
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peop-e’s roots. The domination of one 
peod-e by ancther is objectionable 
primarily for its psychological effect 
upon the-dominated. The natural im- 
pl cation of conquast is superiority of 
m ght but only in a world of topsyturvy 
vélues can greater might be taken as the 
sign and token of general superiority. 

The Portuguese as colonisers have an 
urenviable record in the New World, 
nc less than in the Old. Few colonisers 
have so blatantly used political author- 
ity as an instrument of conversion, 
an religion in its turn as an instrument 
of political exploitation. The methods 
by which they have imposed their faith, 
thic language and their customs on the 
Gcanese as set forth in this documented 
br.ez, do not make pleasant reading. 

The language of the Goanese, Kon- 
kani, is a fugitive from its own land. 
There is, it is asserted, not one Konkani 
sckoolin Goa. Fortunately, the love of 
the mother-tongue is not quite dead. 
The old books were burnt by the con- 
quzrors four centuries ago but, from 
bevcrd the borders of Goa, books and 
pavers are today beirg published in 
Kenxani. 

That is a ray of hope for the revival 
among the Goanese of the just pride in 
their own antecedents that self-respect 
and cultural advance demand. Another 
is -he reported return of the Goanese 
Ca‘holic women to the saree. But the 
costume of the Catholic men of Goa, 
the woolen coat and trousers, the collar 
and the tie, so hopelessly unsuited to 
the climate, still symbolises meek 
submission to European customs and 
ideas. 

For the real grievance against the 
Portuguese rulers, if this account be 
trus, is that the effcrt to denationalise 
the Goanese has so largely succeeded. 
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They stand charged with having won 
at last, through cunning manipulation 
of history and careful adjustment of 
cultural blinkers, the people’s acquies- 
cence in their dependent and inferior 
status. Not unnaturally, in such a 
setting, undiscriminating imitation 
becomes the rule and spontaneity 
languishes. 

Portuguese rule in Goa is the imme- 
diate accused but on many counts 
the colonial system generally stands 
beside it in the dock. 


The controversy that has dragged 
on, week after week, in The Malabar 
Herald of Cochin has its lesson for the 
victims of prejudice in one faith who 
expect equality of status in another. 
The justifiable insistence of Indian 
Christians on equal rights in pew dis- 
tribution in the Santa Cruz Cathedral 
has brought to light discrimination the 
more shocking for the vigour with 
which some have rallied to the defence 
of privilege. One contributor to the 
controversy urged in extenuation of 
the system that available pews had 
not been denied to Indian Christians 
who adopted European dress and 
ways of living! This defence, if based 
on facts, confirms Gandhiji’s charge 
against Christian missions, that one of 
their effects is to denationalise converts. 

Much could be said against pew 
rental as a source of ecclesiastical 
revenue, but if pews are to be rented 
the least that can be expected of Church 
authorities is complete impartiality in 
their distribution. If discrimination 
between Christian and Christian is not 
only to be practised but to be condoned 
by the Church, let it be openly avowed 
so that prospective convertis de conven- 





ance may at least make their choice 
with their eyes open. 


India of today is not a Hindu Incia or 
Muslim India. It is essentially the whole 
India of the Hindus and the Muslims (and 
other minorities, of course). It is the India of 
Muslim democracy and Hindu philosophy. It 
is the India of Muslim art and Hindu science. 
It is the India of Hindu astrology and Muslim 
algebra. It is the India of Hindu translations 
of Muslim Koran and Muslim translation of 
Hindu Ramayana. It is the India of Hindu 
generals of Muslim rulers. It is the India of 
Muslim Dewan (minister) of Hindu Maharaja. 
It is the India of the Hindu blacksmiths and 
Muslim zolas (weavers), the Hindu Feniya 
(traders), and Muslim ryots. It is the India 
of Hindu professors of Muslim students-—it is 
the India of Muslim mechanics of the Hindu 
workshop. It is the Hindu and Muslim en- 
grafted—one and indivisible. 

This is how Mr. Muhammad Ali Azam 
concludes his article in the June Asia 
and the Americas on Hindu-Muslim 
relations under the expressive title 
“My Brother’s Face.” The above 
quotation makes comment unnecegsary./ 
If, as the author recounts from his 
personal experience, each Hindu could 
see in the Muslim a brother’s face and 
vice versa, the contribution of each to 
the history and civilisation of India 
would be recognised not as mere facts 
from history but as expressions of a co- 
operative venture in a life of harmony 
and mutual understanding. If we hear 
so much today about communal differ- 
ences, the explanation has to be sought 
somewhere outside the thoughts of the 
common Hindu or Muslim. Petty con- 
siderations have sought to exploit the 
situation through false perversions and 
to poison unthinking minds with the 
virus of communal discord. The solu- 
tion cannot come from without but 
has to spring from the hearts of men, 
in mutual recognition of fraternity. 
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Not without seeing in each 9ther’s faces 
the faces of brothers covld the Hindus 
and the Muslims have lived together 
for nearly a thousand years. History 
in this case is no warning but an 
example. 


Mr. Oliver C., Cox differentiates erud- 
itely in The Journal of Negro Education 
(Spring Number 1044) bezween class, 
caste, and ract and pcwer divisions. 
Social stratification and di-ferentiation 
by classes is less rigid shen the caste 
groupings, founded upen occupation 
and often strictly ecrdogamous. In the 
caste system, the caste as a unit is the 
bearer of status; in the class system, 
the individual or the family may more 
easily rise independently of other mern- 
bers of the group than tie caste mem- 
bers can. In an intergroup power 
relationship as betweer British and 
Indians in this country or between 
Negroes and whites in South Africa, 
there is a definite cleavege along lines 
of race. 


Divisions all, when what the whole 
world needs is to forget >ur diferences 
and remember Man gua Van! 


The criteria of social status are many. 
Mr. Cox names ‘‘weal:h, education, 
health, family reccrd, talent, and so 
on,” not specifying individual char- 
acter, which is the only d=fensible crite- 
rion. Where that is recognised, occupa- 
tion as a status measure -s out cf court. 
As it has elsewhere been well put :— 


It is the man who determines the dignity 
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of the occupation, not the occupation which 
measures the dignity of the man. 


The large part which co-operatives 
must play in any planned economy 
upon sound lines was stressed by Mr, 
M. R. Masani in his Presidential Address 
at tae Sixth Bombay City Co-operative 
Conference a few months ago. In this 
address, recently published by the In- 
dustrial Co-operatives Library, Aundh, 
the former Mayor of Bombay sees, in 
vo_untary co-operation the means to 
avoid the complete dominance of the 
State, as under both Fascism and Com- 
mutism. Planning and co-ordination 
there must be, but such planning. he 
emphasises, must not be imposed from 
above but come from the bottom 
upwards. He sees co-operatives of pro- 
duzers, whether craftsmen or farmers, 
in a planned society, as the inheritors 
of the great traditions of both the 
Indian village organisation for mutual 
aid and the medixval European guild. 

A striking point is made by Mr. 
Masani in his consideration of “ Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness ” 
as proper goals ci National Planning. 
Plemning for “ Life,” he emphasises, 
rulss out planning for Death, 2. e., for 
war, into planning for which so much 
of the energy cf countries with a 
planned economy has gone. 

Tae closer the co-operative bonds 
can be knit, drawing together men of 
different castes and creeds, races and 
nations, in recognised mutual depen- 
dence, the greater, surely, are the 
charces of enduring peace. 
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and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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CAN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY BE MADE 
PROGRESSIVE ? 


{Shri G. R. Malikani, Head of the Indian Institute of Philosophy at 
Amalner, discusses here a question of perennial pertinence. There is no 
gainsaying that the inspiration of the ancient Hindu sages did penetrate the 
mysteries of Pragnaé Pavamita (perfect wisdom). Or that the safest guides to 
human liappiness and enlightenment are still the writings which have descended 
to us from the remotest antiquity. But different interpretations have been 
placed upon the fundamental truths that these enshrine. It could even, we are 
assured, be demonstrated that there is not a proposition of modern Western 
philosophy but has its ancient Oriental prototype. The quest for Truth may 
be by many roads, but the nearer the approach to it, the more those roads 


converge. 


Progress is the watchword of 
modern times. There is little doubt 
that, historically speaking, every 
science is progressive ; and European 
Philosophy, which goes hand in hand 
with the changing scientific and 
social outlook naturally partakes.of 
this progressive movement. The 
charge against Indian Philosophy by 
outsiders and by some indigenous 
workers in the field is that it is not 
progressive. We are simply hugging 
to our bosom a few ancient truths, 
precious though they may be, and 
doing nothing to enlarge our philo- 
sophical arena or even to keep pace 


Whatever leads away from the one Truth cannot be progress.—Ep. ] 


with the times. We have the six 
and odd ancient systems, and all 
our thinking is confined to studying 
them and interpreting them accord- 
ing to our lights. We are adding 
nothing. There are no new systems 
of thought emerging with the passage 
of time. Our tradition has become 
a dead weight which has submerged 
our philosophical thinking. It has 
not become a point of departure for 
newer and fresher ideas, as is the 
case with European thinkers. In 
other words, Indian Philosophy is 
not a living thing, and there are no 
first-rate Indian philosophers to 
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whom we can point and say, “ Here 
are thé torch-bearers of modern 
India, in whom Indian Philosophy 
has found a new expression and who 
can take their place in the front 
rank of leaders of ph-losophical 
thinking the world over.” Our 
best minds merely imitate and 
. interpret. They do not create. They 
imitate the European method cf 
free-thinking; and they interpret 
their ancient cultural heritage. In 
neither case does their work amount 
to the work of genius or to a new 
and original contributicn to the 
philosophical thought of the world. 

It is a moot point whether all 
that seems progress to us is really 
so. Every age considers itself wiser 
than the last, for the simple reason 
that it is later in time and that it 
has superseded the past which is no 
longer alive. Often this'attitude is 
superficial, being based upon our 
ignorance of the past and our in- 
ability to enter its real living move- 
ment which consticuted its concrete 
reality. We have recreated the past 
in terms of a static ideology; and 
small wonder it is that we are not 
pleased with our creaticn. The mere 
sense of movement and of life which 
we can have only in the present 
invests the latter with a certain 
amount of reality and of joy, and so 
with greater value. It is difficult, 
with the best of intentions, to re- 
visualise the past as the past really 
was. And yet the past might have 
been, in its wholeness and in its 
ideals of life, in no way inferior to a 
later age which prides itself on its 


greater enlightenment. 

There are other people, conser- 
vative-minded, who reverse their 
evaluation. They find every geod 
in che past, and none in the times 
in which they live. They see the 
evil of their age too plainly and 
notking to compare with it in the 
past. They would like, if they could, 
to reverse the whole movement of 
history. These pessimists too may 
be misguided. In any case, history 
car.not be reversed. If there is any 
good in the past, we should be able 
to ratranslate it into the context of 
the present. If we cannot, it is an 
insult to our intelligence and to our 
capacity for adaptation, if not also 
to our sincerity of purpose and our 
vision of truth. 

We do not find ourselves in either 
of the above camps. We are neither 
optimists nor pessimists. We should 
like to gather gems from the past, 
if they are real gems, and give them 
life in the living present. There is 
no set of circurnstances which we 
carnot turn to our advantage, if we 
keep a sufficiently detached and 
dispassionate mind. The influx of 
Western culture and Western philos- 
ophy is deplored by some. It is 
rarely deplored by those who have 
had intimate contact with it. In 
anv case, we must accept this new 
infix of ideas from the West for 
what itis. The question is, should 
we seek to reconcile ancient Hindoo 
theught with European thought, or 
at least find some modus vivendi 
between them, or go our own way 
as though European thought never 
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existed? I believe that the latter 
course is difficult in the circum- 
stances' of our age, when the best 
intellects are naturally drawn to- 
wards and trained in Western forms 
of thought in every department of 
human’ activity. 

But there is no inherent objection 
to relying on our own tradition 
entirely and making it live in our 
own times. Some of the purest and 
most instructive thinking in Indian 
Philosophy is done by those who 
are untouched by Western Philoso- 
phical thinking and even regard it 
with unrepressed hostility. There 
is also little doubt that most of the 
attempts to find a modus vivendi 
between the two traditions, and to 
assimilate them to each other, have 
operated to the detriment of the 
true spirit of Indian thought. This 
spirit has little in common with the 
ideals and the methods of European 
Philosophy. 

The ideal behind Indian Philos- 
ophy is the knowledge of That 
knowing which all else is known. It 
is knowledge that will cut’ at the 
root of all evil and all suffering. 
The Truth which we should seek in 
Philosophy is timeless and eternal, 
and our knowledge of it absolutely 
certain. There is no room for “may 
be,” . but only for “is.” The 
certainty of truth is part of its very 
nature. There can be no higher 
truth than that. Has Indian Philos- 
ophy found this truth and shown a 
way to it? If it has, all further 
philosophical progress is barred. 
There is no scope for it. We may 
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give an exposition of it in any 
language, adopting the conventions 
and the spiritual genius of that 
language,—but that will not be 
reorientation or re-interpretation. 
It will simply be speaking to every- 
one in the language he can under- 
stand. After all, this truth cannot 
be racial or communal. It is for 
all humanity. We must therefore 
communicate it in the language in 
which different sections of humanity 
can imbibe it and make it their own. 
In this sense alone can we say that 
Indian Philosophy can be rewritten. 
Has it not a message for all mankind 
and must it not enter the cultural 
tempo of the lives of all? But this 
is not philosophical progress. It is 
progress in the forms of its commu- 
nication or expression, or, more 
generally, progress in its presenta- 
tion, not in its content. 

In conformity with the above 
ideal of Truth, Indian Philosophy 
has a set method which cannot be 
varied. Ifyou want timeless Truth, 
then there is no praméana or means 
of knowledge which will reveal it to 
you, except sruii or the revealed 
word. Can we set aside this method, 
with all its intellectual and spiritual 
aids and accessories, and substitute 
another for it? He will be a bold 
man who will even attempt such a 
substitution. No one has ever se- 
riously challenged the view that 
there can be no other pramana than 
that of gruti or the upanisads, if 
what we want to know is the 
ultimate philosophical truth, which 
Srutz declares to be the identity of 
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jiva and Brahman (tad iwan asi J]: 
But if that is so, can we imitate the 
ideas of progress of Westera thought, 
and set up mushrocm systems which 
may be very novel and interesting 
for a time, but which are soon 


outmoded, and which have no per- 


manent or lasting value? 

European thought is free. But 
this very freedom has created a 
chaos. The hold of tradition is 
weak. In fact, there is nc tradition 
worth the name. The disciple agrees 
but also disagrees with the master. 
There is no sacred writing which 
can command universal assent, and 
to which all philosophical thought 
may be hitched on. Evervone is in 
a way his own master. The reason 
for this chaos is that the ideal of 
truth is not that of eternal truth: 
for this is believed to be unattain- 
able. The ideal of truth is system- 
building, which is a matter of theory 
only. We have all kinds of con- 
ceptual structures, which are purely 
subjective or speculative in char- 
acter. ‘This ideal of truth is in Ene 
with the scientific ideal, which is 
that of hypothesis and verification. 
The pity is that while a scientific 
hypothesis can be verified and can 


at least claim provisional truth, a 
philosophical hypothesis cannot be 
verified. The result is that there is 
no universal agreement about philo- 
sophical truth, and the only votaries 
a given formulation has are a few 
men temperamentally sympathetic 
with its chief architect and protag- 
onist. The ideal is put so far away 
that it becomes unattainable; and 
the method is speculation, which is 
another word for imagination. Thus 
the creations of imagination appear 
to us as progress of thought, for do 
they not clothe themselves in the 
current phraseclegy of science and 
the rew-fangled ideas of scientist- 
philosophers, whose chief qualifica- 
tions are scientific rather than 
philosophical ? 

Shall Indian Philosophy imitate 
European Philosophy? If it does, 
and progresses with the times, it 
will ‘ose its old and tried anchorages 
and moorings, be at the mercy of 
the winds of imagination and run 
adrift without ideal and aim. We 
go after progress, and we merely 
lose what we had, and gain nothing 
in exchange except intellectual con- 
ceit and a false sense of seli- 
importance, 


G. R. MALKANI 


“ SPIRIT-MEETING” IN JAPANESE 
MILITARY ARTS 


[Mr. Ernest John Harrison, himself the holder of the third degree 
(sandan) of the Japanese art of jiijutsu, is the author of several works on 
Japanese martial arts. The powers claimed for the practitioners of bujutsu are 
none other than the siddhis which the Indian Hatha Yogi seeks at risk of sanity 
and health. The methods also seem not very different. The Indian Sages warn 
against the danger of the lower siddhis and the quest for psychic powers. True 
spiritual powers there are, but they unfold unsought as the natural flowering of 


purity and knowledge. 
such !—Ep.] 


My attention has been called to a 
belief said to be widely spread among 
American and Australian soldiers 
fighting in the Pacific war zone that 
the Japanese are endowed with 
abnormal powers almost akin to the 
occult, which enable them in an 
uncanny manner to elude observation 
and to infiltrate through the Allied 
lines, .as also to perform various 
other feats beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average Westerner. Need- 
less to add, our own commentators 
have hastened to dispel this belief 
and to reduce all such hostile 
phenomena to a, so to speak, prosaic 
least common denominator. 

My own purpose in rushing into 
print at this juncture is not specif- 
ically to join issue with these sceptics 
in their common-sense conclusions 
which, for that matter, may in this 
particular instance be quite well 
founded, but rather to affirm my 
personal conviction, formed during 
some twenty years’ residence and 
first-hand inquiry in Japan, that 
certain classes of Japanese fighting 


The powers which Mr. Harrison describes here are not 


men do possess distinctive mental 
and physical attributes beyond the 
purview of Occidental experience. 
The subject of Japanese esoterics 
generally is notoriously comprehen- 
sive and intrinsically fascinating. 
In the words of that brilliant Japan- 
ologue, the late Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain, its study would shed a flood 
of light “upon some of the most 
curious nooks and crannies of the 
human mind.” Itis, however, out- 
side the scope of the present article. 
I intend to confine my remarks to 
that branch of Japanese esoterics 
which belongs to what may gener- 
ically be styled bujutsu, literally 
“ military arts,” although the Ja- 
panese terminology has a far wider 
range than the English equivalent. 
And in this context I have every 
right to claim that I was the first 
non-Japanese who, several decades 
ago, discovered and revealed to the 
Western world the alleged source to 
which the Japanese martial “adept” 
traces his ability to cope single- 
handed with assailants, whether 
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armed or not, greatly outnumbering 
him. That source is believed to be 
situated in the region of the lower 
abdomen, designated in Japanese 
the “ tanden.” More precisely it lies 
about two inches below the navel. 
An alternative and more colloquial 
synonym for this source is ‘‘ shita- 
hara” (lower belly). Native teachers 
of the several military arts contend 
that the mysterious powers adum- 
brated above can be cultivated by 
consistent and long-sustained deep- 
breathing exercises carried out in 
strict conformity with prescribed 
rules. Concurrently with the devel- 
opment of the tanden region the 
abdomen becomes prominant—not 
necessarily fat but solid and mus- 
cular. The possession of a swelling 
chest, beloved of Western athletes, 
is deemed to be of secondary import- 
ance. 

The part played by the brain in 
inspiring physical activity is not 
ignored, but just as concentration of 
will, according to Sandow’s theory, 
is indispensable to the stccessful 
development of the surface muscles, 
which are thus enabled to d:scharge 
increasingly’ difficult tasks at the 
command of the brain, so does this 
same concentration, when intelligent- 
ly and persistently directed, operate 
upon the ¢an, the strengthening of 
which is supposed to increase one’s 
capacity for the performance of deeds 
of valour. By virtue of the developed 
‘tan, which has obeyed the impulse 
conveyed by a strong mind, an oppo- 
nent inferior in this respect, although 
physically bigger and stronger, must 
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give way—so the supporters of the 
theory contend. Thus, during the 
Russo-Japanese war, a prominent 
exponent of bujutsu once assured the 
writer that the Russians, notwith- 
stancing their greater weight and 
equally effective weapons, were inva- 
riably compelled to retreat before 
their smaller and lighter adversaries, 
and that, moreover, not alone in 
long-range actions, but in hand-to- 
hand encounters. In the opinion of 
this authority, the superior resolution 
of the Japanese was due to tan, 
which is highly developed among the 
samurai (now known as “‘shizoku’’) 
officers. My Japanese acquaintance 
also insisted that the courage needed 
for the performance of harakiri could 
be found only among those that had 
strengthened the ten to the necessary 
degree. 

Yet the importance of mental 
control is never really lost sight of. 
When, on the other hand, precec- 
ence is given only to physical 
strength, the ultimate result is bound 
to be highly disadvantageous, inas- 
much as the physical strength of an 
old men*must as a rule be inferior 
to that of a young one who is 
equally assiduous in the pursuit of 
bujutsu; whereas the veteran bujin 
(military man) skilled, say, in the 
esotericism of jajutsu or jūdō can 
always in the end vanquish his more 
juvenile antagonist, even though in 
exoteric wrestling he might be 
thrown again and again. 

Whilst there are sundry minor 
modifisations observable in the 
technique of development of the 
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shita-hara or tanden, as taught by 
different ry#gi or schools of jädð 
and fencing, yet fundamentally the 
bujutsu formula is impressively uni- 
form. Thus the neophyte is advised 
before meals, when the stomach is 
empty, preferably in the morning, to 
squat facing the rising sun, in a 
well-ventilated room; stretch out 
his hands and place them on both 
sides of the lower abdomen with the 
thumbs at the back, head and body 
held erect. He should then draw 
in the air through the nostrils little 
by little until his abdomen is full. 
In so doing he should endeavour to 
swell the latter, assisting the opera- 
tion with his hands. ‘ Remain,” 
says the teacher, “in this condition 
until you can no longer bear it. 
Then exhale slowly from the nostrils, 
thus expelling all the air you can. 
Repeat the process for about five 
minutes at a time, gradually extend- 
ing the length of time to twenty 
minutes, as you get used to it. After 
a while you will perceive your abdo- 
men swell, followed by a devel- 
opment of the legs and trunk, finally 
culminating in the invigoration of 
your whole frame. Two months’ 
exercise will probably convince you.” 

Closely associated with cultivation 
of the tanden is mastery of the kiai 
{ pronounced “‘ kee-eye ” and apiy 
ing literally “spirit-meeting” ) ‘a 
strange kind of shout supposed to 
emanate from the abdominal region. 
It is asserted that in olden times the 
kiat, as practised by an expert, 
exercised a mesmeric influence over 
the master’s inferior adversary and 
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rendered him an easy prey to the 
master’s attack. It may, of course, 
be assumed that it was’ not the 
shout itself, but the force dictating 
it, that was really responsible for the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, 
it is a well-known scientific fact that 
a tone pitch which sets up certain 
vibrations in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere can accomplish remarkable 
results. In nearly all the ryāgí or 
schools of 7#d6 in modern Japan the 
kiai forms an integral element of the 
various systems of kwappo or esoter- 
ic art of resuscitation whereby a 
victim of strangulation, drowning or 
other misadventure can, it is claim- 
ed, be restored to consciousness and 
even to life after his heart has 
ceased to beat. 

In the training of both the sanni- 
vai and the priests of the famous 
Zen sect of Buddhism, it has from 
the earliest times been taught that 
the mouth should be closed and the 
air inhaled through the nostrils so 
as to impart strength to the lower 
abdomen, otherwise the fanden. 
Maintenance of this posture refreshes 
the mind and imbues the subject 
with a dignified air, which is also an 
important factor in the art of kiai. 

I cannot, of course, personally 
vouch for the truth of every detail 
of the claims briefly reviewed above, 
but I have at all events heard them 
put forward by Japanese experts of 
whose veracity and probity I was 
then and am now perfectly satisfied. 
Moreover, in other respects I have 
had ocular demonstration of phenom: 
ena which are inexplicable on the 
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basis of generally accepted physiolog- 
ical, anatomical and psychological 
laws, and that demonstration un- 
doubtedly predisposes me to lend 
credence to many surprising stories 
. from the record of the past, even 
though the a posteriori process may 
not be exhaustive. 

We are told, Zor instance, that in 
the “brave days of old ” in Japan, 
use of the kigt enabled an expert 
swordsman to render himself invis- 
ible to his antogonist whose gaze 
would be helplessly fascinated by 
the point of the expert's sworc, 
which in turn might be raultiplied 
to seem like half a dozen points, all 
equally real to the prospective victim 
who, quite irrespective of his in- 
feriority in the art of fencing, would 
not be able to anticipate the direc- 
tion of attack, since he could not 
distinguish the true point from the 
false ones. Or the expert could 
arrest the movement of his adver- 
sary’s weapon in the very act of 
striking, preferably when his would- 
be assailant had raised his sword 
above his head with both hands— 
the native sword (katana) being 
double-handed—with the object of 
delivering a downward stroke at the 
expert’s head or shoulder. Paralyzec 
into immobility at such a juncture, 
the victim would be left with his 
entire body exposec to the expert’s 
attack, and would thus bə placed 
entirely at the latter’s mercy. Mosi 
astounding feat of all, perhaps, in 
- the expert’s repertoire was the 
sudden conversicn of his enemy’s 
blood-thirsty rage into fatuous good 


humour, in which gratifying mcod 
he would go on his way rejoicing 
anc. perhaps laughing heartily at 
one of the expert’s valedictory jests. 

In my day in Japan, one of the 
forernost “residuary legatees’’ of 
these okugi or secret principles which _ 
enter into nearly all Japanese arts 
and crafts, was Noboyuki Kunishigé, 
a sdlendid veteran well over sixty 
yeacs of age, an instructor of the 
Shinden Isshinryn school of jäjutsi. 
In his fifty-mat 4676 or exercise-hzll, 
I have often seen him drag with 
comparative ease at least half a 
dozen lusty youths round the hall. 
In a series of experiments staged for 
my special benefit, Kunishigé proved 
to mə that although in those days 
no weakling I could make absolutely 
no impression upon him or disturb 
his balance or immobility in the 
sligktest degree even when tugging 
harc. at his ears with all my strength. 

Still more inexplicable, perhaps, 
measured by the commonly accepted 
standards of Western medical science 
and practice, was his system of 
administering first aid. It was a 
matter of common knowledge among 
the doctors of the district in which 
Kunishigé lived that he had time 
and again restored to consciousness 
men and women given up for dead 
by the regular practitioners, and 
that too, to all outward semblance 
simply by means of the kiai shout, 
but which, as contended by Kuri- 
shigé himself, was the vehicle of a 
still more deeply seated force called 
aiki, supposed to emanate from the 
tander., In one particularly striking 
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case he restored a coolie who had 
fallen from a great height and almost 
broken his spine. One shout from 
Kunishigé infused into him some of 
the life of the operator and enabled 
him to rise to his feet, after which 
the doctors had a chance to confirm 
the cure by recourse to more con- 
crete remedies. Kunishigé could also 
almost ‘instantaneously stop nose 
bleeding of the most persistent and 
violent type by means of the kiat and 
a hypnotic pass. A young student 
protégé of mine named Miyachi him- 
self a very skilful exponent of jädö, 
was once cured of this trouble by 





Kunishigé. Describing his experience 
Miyachi told me that when Kunishigé 
concentrated his gaze upon him his 
expression was simply terrifying, and 
that when the kiai was uttered he 
felt as if a thin stream of cold water 
had started to run upwards from the 
tip of his nose to his forehead, after 
which the flow of blood disappeared. 
Faith in the efficacy of Kunishigé’s 
system had nothing to do with the 
cure, seeing that Miyachi had pre- 
viously been frankly sceptical of the 
esoteric claims of these teachers of 
the old school. 


E. J. Harrison 


COMMUNAL CRICKET 


It is-not at all playing cricket to 
allow the canker of communalism to 
enter any sphere of our activity, far 
less the sphere of sport, and thereby 
to warp its vitality and value as a 
cementing influence. For, what is of 
the essence of the thing is not the 
colour or creed of the player, but the 
quality thereof. Therefore, all those 
who aspire after and work for the 
unity of India would heartily dis- 
approve of an event like the annual 
Pentangular Cricket Tournament in 
Bombay. For, it definitely impedes 
the efforts that are being made at 


bringing the different communities 
into the consciousness and ken of their 
inherent oneness. As Shri S. K. Patil, 
General Secretary of the Borabay 
Provincial Congress Committee says 
rightly in the course of a press state- 
ment, ‘‘Communalism is an effective 
antidote to nationalism without which 
there can be no freedom ” just as, we 
may add, nationalism is an antidote to 
Internationalism. It is always good to 
remember, and re-orientate oneself to, 
the man behind the mask—wha*ever 
the mask may be, of caste or of 
country. 


HAD DICKENS A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE? 


[ Ephemerality is the usual price of top-cal appeal. 


The caricaturist with 


pen or brush may effect reforms but the survival value of his work as art is 


generally slight. 


That Dickens, though a caricaturist of rare power with not a 


few reforms to his credit, st:l] retains his charm, is due to the essential human- 
ity of his types, however grotesque, ¿s Mr. B. J. Wadia, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bombay University, brings out so well here in discussing Dickens’s philos- 


ophy of life.—Ep.] 


` Dickens had a philosophy of life, 
but it never crystallized into a 
definite system. .He never departed, 
however, from his duty, as he con- 
ceived it, of teaching a mcral lesson. 
He had a high sense of the import- 
ance of his work from this point of 
view, but it did not preoczupy him, 
as it did George Eliot, nor did it 
weigh heavily upcn his mind. To 
understand his philosophy we must 
consider the times in which ke lived. 
Born in 1812, Dickens was about 
twenty-five when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne. In the days of 
his boyhood he saw rioting workmen 
who smashed machinery and were 
answered by the argument of force, 
so dear to the upholders of “ law ard 
order.” He saw women crushed in 
spirit, helpless, and often clad in 
‘“unwomanly rags.” He saw toiling, 
suffering children whose lives were 
spent in the black depths of coal 
mines or midst the roar cf hot, oiy 
machines, This was the England he 
knew, and as he grew up into man- 
hood he felt none too happy at 
heart. But God had blessed him 
with the spirit of boundless mirth. 
He could make people laugh; ard 


when once the crowd had laughed 
wita him, it would not object to 
cry-ng a little too at times. A man 
who could make his reader’s sides 
ache, and could also make the flesh 
creep, had certainly a purpose in 
what he wrote. Laughter and tears 
were his only weapons to fight for 
hurnanity and justice, in a time 
which was several degrees harsher 
anc more cruel than our own. 
Thackeray pictured England on its 
brighter side, the world of wealth 
anc. rank and fashion. Dickens pic- 
tured the vast obscurity of the under- 
world, though the figures he chose 
were, in spite of his exaggerations, 
trus to type. There were social 
charges in England during his later 
life and after his death. But many 
representatives of the originals still ` 
exist, perhaps with new names, fer-. 
haps also mixed up with the masses 
now drilled into a certain uniformity 
of behaviour and action. 

Dickens viewed the problems of 
the poor in the mirror of his times. 
He knew that “Socialism” was 
coming, but he did not know the 
name. Poetry has found inspiration 
in the simple annals of the poor, but 
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it could not appeal to the heart and 
the conscience of the common folk 
as the stories taken from life could. 
In his own family Dickens was not 
much loved, but outside his circle he 
was arid remained the robust lover 
of the common man. He_ found all 
men interesting, all lovable and all 
laughable. We could laugh at them 
and with them. Therefore they are 
all equal. All being equal, it is 
absurd for one man or one nation to 
scorn ‘another. Hatred is like the 
hot breath from Cain’s mouth. There 
is only one cure, a whiff of laughter, 
not the “whiff of grapeshot,’’ on 
which Napoleon sought to build 
his power, but humour and pathos 
combined, 

The laughter which Dickens could 
evoke is a gift of his own spirit. It 
gave him an appreciation of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity that far 
surpassed their appreciation by the 
leaders of the Revolution. All being 
equal, class, still the blight of the 
English social system,: was only a 
barrier which it was easy to overleap. 
Here and there he gives us a figure 
approaching the modern type of an 
English gentleman. The rest are the 
ordinary, common men and women 
of everyday life; we can wander 
away at times with a little girl and 
her grandfather, and come presently 
upon a kindly schoolmaster living 
in a green secluded village ; or, tired 
of rough winds blowing from the 
Yarmouth Sea, can take shelter with 
Bob Cratchit and his family, and 
share their Christmas dinner. 

Dickens has shown no trace of 


bitterness towards any man; the 
only bitterness we find in his pages 
is that which man himself feels 
against what is often called Fate. He 
believed in being at home with all 
men. He painted the fondness for 
the bottle in low London in indelible 
colours, but he led no crusade against 
the mixture of spirits with water. 
The mixture might occasionally earn 
red noses, but if it could do the trick 
of making people feel at home with 
the world, “another little drink ” 
would do no one any harm. 

All men being laughable, all are 
equal, was the first item in his 
philosophy. Ail men being equal, 
all- are lovable, was the second. 
The buoyant heart makes man an 
optimist and, to use his own words, 
“ hearts may count in heaven as high 
as heads.” It is not the philosophy 
of “ Live, love and laugh your little 
day, for tomorrow thou art not.” 
It is philosophy of-—Love all, and live 
and laugh with all, all the days of 
the year. They may be all common 
men and women, but God loves 
them, as Lincoln said, for He made 
so many of them. Avoid bitterness, 
and have malice for none. There is 
nothing in the world better than the 
faithful service of the heart. One 
question may still remain. If the 
heart of the people is full of love. 
and laughter is the equalising factor, 
why do things still go wrong? The 
economist would say, because your 
distribution is wrong. The politician 
would say, because you have not 
thought straight. Dickens hated 
both economists and politicians. His 
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answer would be, because you have 
not loved enough, or been generous 
enough to one another. 

It is a philosophy of life which 
cannot satisfy completely, nor can it 
- satisfy everybody. It does not solve 
the riddle of life—which philosophy 
has? But Nature made Dickens a 
sort of mouthpiece, so te say, ož 
the human race. By his types and 
his individuals he urged the suprem- 
acy of simple emotion and hcmely 
thought. He urged the softening of 
the rigour of the law, he pleaded for 
simpler living and more humane 
methods of education, and he stood 
up for the old ideals of honour, 
purity, justice and sympathy. 
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His moral teaching is simple. - A 
few plain ordinances serve for human 
guidance. Any intringement of them 
merits punishment, and the scoundrel 
must get his deserts; but to follow 
the just and straight path merits the 
highest reward in prosperity as well 
as ir. buoyancy of heart. With the 
heart in the right place and a head 
not overloaded, life is worth living 
and enjoying. This world is to 
Dickens still the best of all impossible 
worlds, and his last word is to ask 
every one to feel in the largeness of 
the heart that, taking human nature 
as it is, “to know all is to forgive 
all.” 


B. J. Wania 


ALCOHOL AND THE MACHINE 


We live in an age when speed counts 
far more than anything else. Hence 
the increasing use of the mechanical 
modes of transport like the automobile 
and the aeroplane. Our reliance on the 
machine has become almost supersti- 
tious. And yet the man behind tke 
machine is indispensable. It is, there- 
fore, in the fitness of things that while 
he is at the wheel he should be in a 
proper condition, both of body and 
mind. In other words, as Major 
Thomas Macleod says in his pamphlet 
Speed and the Man,—which is a strong 
plea, supported with authoritative 
evidence, against the use of alcohol by 
those who drive the machine—he 
ought to have ‘‘unimpaired vision, 
quick reaction, judgment, concentra- 
tion, the power of estimating risk, the 


power of performing skilled movements 
and application of previous training.” 
All these are affected adversely, says 
the writer, when the driver or the 
workman has taken even a small dose 
of drink, with the regrettable result 
that chances of accidents on the roads 
and in the machine-room are con- 
siderably increased. For instance, in 
England “an increased consumption 
of alconol amounting to 16% per cent. 
was paralleled one year by 17 per cent. 
increase in road accidents.” The Major, 
therefore, appeals quite rightly to the 
Government for an absolute elimina- 
tion of “ the alcohol menace in relation 
to aviat:on, road transport and mechan- 
ised industry, ”—at least when these 
are in action. 


RESIGNATION 


[Miss Elizabeth Cross is a student of psychology with practical edu- 
cational experience; her approach to any problem is that of common-sense. 
The injunction in The Voice of the Silence to “be of good cheer and rest content 
with fate” is a sound rule for mental health. There are few surer ways to 
psychic unbalance than brooding over real or fancied grievances. To have 
cheerful confidence and hope is quite another thing from giving way to the fool’s 


blind optimism,—Ep. ] 


“Resigned unto the Heavenly Will 
His wife keeps on the business still. 


This seemingly cynical finish to an 
otherwise suitable epitaph has much 
to recommend it as a philosophy of 
life. At first glance. we might pre- 
sume’ that the widow had sighed 
with relief, but, on the other hand, 
she might merely be full of that 
peculiarly feminine common-sense 
that shrugs a shoulder when a happy 
episode is ended and makes the best 
and the most of what is left. That 
is the kind of resignation that is 
worth cultivating. Not the miser- 
able, snivelling type that has brought 
disrepute on a really desirable at- 
tribute, but a positive, firm attitude 
towards misfortune. 

Since God is truly a trifle out of 
fashion in the Western world, (how- 
ever much the Government may 
insist on days of National Prayer) the 
more stable virtues have gone out 
too, and resignation is one of them. 
Once upon a time we were told, 
rather sensibly, that it was a waste 
of good energy to kick against the 
pricks, and that we might as well 
suffer the inevitable with a good 
grace. Mind you, it was only the 


inevitable that we *had to put up 
with; we had every encouragement 
to improve ourselves and our lots 
whenever possible, but to everyone 
comes something to be endured and 
then it was that resignation came in. 


Now it is worth while to cultivate 
this particular quality, for it cames 
in extremely handy in the larger as 
well as the smaller crises of life. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
any are exempt from all the troubles 
of humanity. Why should they be ? 
We may not have major physical 
disasters to face, no earthquakes, 
typhoons or even droughts, but we 
may remember that others have 
them, and that, sooner or later, we 
are bound to have something ex- 
tremely unpleasant happening to us. 
This may not seem a cheerful thought 
but it is a hardening one and it does 
need to be kept at the back of one’s 
mind. Strangely enough such a 
thought is sustaining when the un- 
happy event occurs. You may then 
note that your time has come, your 
unhappy week, month or year, and 
that you had better face it with as 
much courage and ingenuity as 
possible. As the old nurse says, to 
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the perpetual grumbler, ‘‘Save your 
breath to cool your porridge,” and 
save your energy to spend it on find- 
ing some way of making th? inevita- 
ble endurable. 

It is in the smaller, but most 
irritating, rubs of daily life that the 
quality of calm resignation is most 
valuable, perhaps. No one, surely, 
can be so fortunate, or so sheltered, 
that he does not come in contact 
with stupid, tiresome and even evilly 
disposed persons. No onecan spend 
even a week without somes minor 
disappointment, some ‘mischance, 
some accident, some error of judg- 
ment. Are these little rubs taken 
at their face value or are they 
magnified into exhausting quarrels or 
boring tragedies? There is no time 
to fuss over every drop of spilt milk, 
even when it’s rationed; the wear 
and tear on the nerves and temper 
are too expensive. Just be sure that 
annoying things wil occur and 
refuse to be annoyed; practise 
tranquillity and resignation until you 
make a habit of it. Force yourself 
to put the smaller change of life in 
its proper place, and to see things in 
proportion. How rare is the woman 
who can bear to let her sister borrow 
her clothes (and drop gravy down 
them ) and yet most of the rest would 
mourn for months if the sister died ! 

Again there is far too much fume 
and fret in the atmosphere of the 
average factory, workshop and office. 
People are terrified of seeming too 
meek, too good-natured. They are 
sure that if they don’t stand up for 
their “rights” they will become Jown- 


trodcen and overworked. There- 
fore the moment they are asked to 
give a little extra help they become 
suspicious and resentful. Occasion- 
ally awkward and tiresome jobs come 
along ; here again is an opportunity 
for z fuss and a wastage of energy. 
If, in contrast to the nervous bully- 
ing attitude, we could have a little 
cheerful resignation, a “Well, it can’t 
be helped, let’s get it over” attitud2 
every thing would work more smooth- 
ly. Again, those who have found 
the secret of resignation are the last 
people to be exploited, for they are 
so rare and so valued that their 
services are always rewarded. It 
may seem, for a time, that the cheer- 
ful giver goes on giving, but sooner 
or later he is rewarded. In any case 
they have so much more stored 
energy, due to their calmer attitude, 
that if it is necessary to assert them- 
selves constructively, they are best 
able to do so. 
It may be that we should take 
more trouble in cultivating this 
quality of resignation (or perhaps it 
is rather more a mixture of Christi- 
anity and Stoicism ) in children. Far 
too meny children find that if they 
make enough fuss about anything 
they are rewarded with extra atten- 
tion. This is seen from the very 
earliest age when they first fall down 
and cu: their knees. Mother is so 
anxious for them not to cry that she 
scares them into crying louder than 
ever. A kind, helpful but disinterest- 
ed attitude is best, showing the child 
that you are doing what is necessary 
to cure him. Say, for instance, ‘‘ You 
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have given your knee a bang! PI 
show you how we make it better and 
put a'good, comfortable bandage 
on!” You may also add, “Cry as 
loudly as you like, I don’t mind. 
Some people find it makes them feel 
better, but personally I think it’s 
rather tiring.” This last statement, 
or rather the permission to yell, gen- 
erally astonishes the child so much 
that he stops after a few moments. 
After this you may discuss the 
general merits of crying, screaming, 
kicking the furniture and so on. 
Naturally no child is going to learn 
not to make a fuss about misfortunes 
if he sees his parents shouting and 
grumbling in their turn. The adults 
in the house must cultivate a genu- 
inely calm temper, and if they are 
annoyed they must admit it and 
admit too that it is silly of them. 
Children must be allowed to expe- 
rience the results of their own 
actions. We must try to avoid get- 
ting in the way of these natural 
consequences. ( Needless to say this 
does not mean that we shall allow 
our children to burn to death when 
they set the house on fire by playing 
with matches!) If you make any 
kind of a promise (or a threat) be 
sure you stand by the consequences. 
If the child behaves abominably on 
an outing and you say you won't 
take him again until he is older, just 
don’t take him. Again, if he breaks 
a toy, don’t be over-sympathetic ; 
just say, yes, it is sad, but that sort 
of thing does happen and tell him 
about something similar that hap- 
pened to you ; then suggest an alter- 


s 


native occupation. The whole idea 
is for them to experience, gradually 
and in bearable quantity, the tire- 
some little aspects of life, and for 
you to help them face them stoutly. 
A good deal of modern literature, 
cheap and not so cheap, seems to glo- 
rify a dismal emotionalism. lovers 
gloom about for years, parents are 
frustrated, sons become suicidal over 
somewhat trivial disappointments. 
It is the thing to be over-sensitive, to 
brood for years over real or imaginary 
wrongs, to cherish unrequited love, 
to find the whole of life poisoned by 
some bereavement. This type of 
emotionalism is very catching, es- 
pecially for adolescents, and those 
who don’t catch it from books«end 
magazines are infected by the films 
they see. Many people behave, when 
bereaved or disappointed in love, not 
in the least as they would if they had 
never read about the similar experi- 
ences of heroes and heroines. In 
fact much of their melancholy is 
purely “ literary grief ” and could be 
blown away by a little ruthless self- 
examination. If, instead of encour- 
aging this supersensitive attitude we 
brought children and adolescents up 
to resign themselves to misfortunes 
and to expect these misfortunes tc 
pass like the clouds they are, happi- 
ness would be greatly increased. 
Resignation is worth while, but it 
must be resignation of a positive 
kind, one that keeps an almost 
worldly eye out for the ccnsolations 
that accompany even the worst o) 

misfortunes. 
ELIZABETH CROSS 


BEAUTY, THE BEAST AND THE PRINCE 


[ The late John Galsworthy in a memorable essay ascribed all ugliness, all 
cruelty, all wars to there not being enough lovers of beauty among men. 
Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar’s thesis of the regenerating power of beauty in the 
following chapter from his forthcoming bock Ou Beauty, which Messrs. Padma 
Publications, Ltd., Bombay, are shortly bringing out, would seem to lend 
support to the great English aovelist’s verdict.—Eb. ] 


The story of Beauty and the 
Beast is well known, Beauty is a 
fair maiden—a charming little prin- 
cess, if you will—who accidentally 
encounters the Beast. The latter is 
an ugly creature. Itis not necessary 
to describe the Beast ; it is immater- 
ial whether the Beast is a bear or a 
tiger, or but metaphorically a beast. 
Boessity involuntarily shudders at the 
sight of the Beast, but she cannot 
tear away her eyes from the hideous 
but nevertheless pathetic cr2ature. 
Beauty and the Beast are drawn to- 
wards one another, the Beast adores 
Beauty, Beauty pities the Beast, and 
so they are together, and thy are 
very glad to be together. The Beast is 
emboldened at last, and asks Feauty 
to marry him. Beauty marry the 
Beast? Yes, why not? Beauty 
hesitates—her eyes .war with her 
heart, her reason sways her in one 
way while the pity in her soul dis- 
arms her and blinds her,—and anon 
Beauty makes up her mind. She 
would marry the Beast—ever. the 
Beast !—she would see his visage, as 
Desdemona saw Othello’s, in his 
mind, in his suffering and tortured 
soul. ‘The Beast is happy, and 
Beauty too is happy; and at the 
altar, the Beast is of a sudden trans- 


formed into a Prince, so radiant, so 
handsome, so wise! Beauty has 
verily—as if by magic, by the gracé 
of her soul’s pity—-transformed the 
Beast into the Prince. Ugliness has 
become beauty, the deformed is 
transformed ; the Beast has become 
the Prince—and Beauty has achiev- 
ed the miracle ! 

Sim:lar stories are current in India 
also. For instance, we are told of a 
princess who accidentally blinds a 
Rishi, all but buried under an 
ant-hill. Blood streams out of the 
ant-hill, the Princess raises an 
alarm, the King’s servants discover 
the blinded and bleeding Rishi who 
wails b2cause his iapasya has been 
interrupted; the Princess’s heart 
wells with remorse, and she readily 
agrees to marry the decrepit old man 
to expiats her crime. She is a duti- 
ful wife, tending him with loving 
care, thinking of him in terms of 
beauty and goodness, She sights 
one day the physicians of the Gods, 
and they wonder that a woman so 
young and so beautiful should yet be 
wedded to a man so hoary and so 
repulsive. But she only asks them 
to restore her husband to his youth 
and his bsauty. The power of her 
tapasya—her one-pointed career of 
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remorse—persuades the physicians 
to grant. her wish, and lo! the sight- 
less is restored his sight and youth 
and vigour and beauty return to the 
wasted frame of the wise old Rishi! 

Are these stories mere old wives’ 
tales? ' Rather, life is rich with 
examples that go to prove the chas- 


tening, ‘transforming and divinizing 


power of true beauty. A character 
in one, of Dostoevsky’s novels—I 
refer, of course, to Dmitri in The 
Brothers Karamazov—remarks that 
“ beauty ” is a battle-ground where 
God and the Devil fight for mastery 
... but God is not mocked, He wins 
the last round. One of the most 
lightningly beautiful moments in 
Shakespearian tragedy is the sudden 
self-exceeding on the part of Emilia. 
In Cinthio’s original story, .she is 
but common clay; she retains this 
character in Shakespeare also. If 
anything, she is a little more common 
in Shakespeare’s play than in the 
Italian story. And yet Shakespeare, 
with true insight, understands the 
dynamics of beauty and enacts be- 
fore our very eyes its transforming 
power, In the last Act of Othello, 
we see Emilia—the same Emilia, 
the creature of common clay that we 
had seen in the previous Acts, and 
yet a very different, a translated 
and transfigured Emilia—towering 
above the rest and radiant with 
transcendent glory. What has hap- 
pened, then ? Nothing but this: the 
singular, angelic beauty of Desde- 
mona’s character has slowly, never- 
theless surely and finally, changed 
the base metal of Emilia’s “of the 
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earth earthly’ make, into the pure 
gold of deathless devotion to her 
murdered mistress ! 

Other examples of the transform- 
ing power of beauty might be cited 
from life or literature. Drnitri 
Karamazov himself once lures the 
young Katerina Ivanovna to his 
room—but at the last moment he 
spares her. The insurrection within 
his heart is at an end, the Devil is 
worsted, at least for a time! In 
another of Dostoevsky’s novels, 
Crime and Punishment, Svidrigailov 
lures Dounia to his room, with the 
determination to possess her. Her 
strength of character and his strength 
of will are pitted against one another ; 
the beauty of her stern determjya- 
tion to kill rather than yield is 
matched by the wild gleam in his 
eyes, by his determination to be 
killed rather than weakly abandon 
his attempt; at last—after an un- 
endurable series of determined 
moves and counter-moves—Dounia 
throws away the revolver and Svi- 
drigailov hands her the key. They 
are both of them saved, saved by 
the terrific impact of Beauty on one 
another. Again, in Shakespeare’s 
Pericles, Lysimachus, Governor of 
Mitylene and sower of wild oats, 
encounters Marina in a brothel and 
changes his purpose within five 
seconds. The beauty of her soul, 
even more than her ravishing feat- 
ures, gives a strange power to her 
speech, and the Devil is discomfited, 
the Prince comes out of his hiding, 
and the reckless gallant becomes the 
devoted lover and husband. These 
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examples cannot be dismissed as 
mere stories, for life too furnishes 
many similar examples of the 
transforming power of beauty. 

- But if true beauty, beauty un- 
defiled, again and again 1eleases the 
Prince from his bondage, this daily 
miracle can happen only i? there ¢s— 
as there generally is—a Prince how- 
ever veiled by the features of the 
Beast, however chained by the 
sleep of the Unconscious. Desde- 
mona transforms Emilia, but she has 
apparently very little influence on 
Tago. A seeming ‘‘repzile”’ like 
Dmitri has nevertheless a soul, but 
Papa Karamazov is just a beast, 
and charming, “honest” Iago is 
almost wholly, the serpent. On the 
other hand, it is no less true that 
false beauty, beauty. poisoned at the 
source, but releases the Beast, and 
the hero and the prince acze lost in 
the assassin and the rake, the 
reptile and the beast. Trus beauty, 
great beauty, inspires devoticn, 
inspires the devotee to give and not 
to ask, to seek with the heart and 


to cherish in one’s soul and not to` 


seek with the eyes and holc¢ in one’s 
clasp. The great. giver receives 
greatly as well; heart responds to 
heart, and the lover and his beloved 
produce Beauty’s symphony in the 
theatre of the soul. 

It is a terrible thing to say, but 


it is true, that the Beast and the | 


Prince are ever, as it were, together ; 
fighting, it would seem, an unending 
battle. The assault of Beeuty—in 
its true and false manifestations— 
is just a signal for a fresh spasm 


. of struggle, ending in either the 


triumph or the defeat of the Prince. 
Like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the 
Beast and the Prince are also one 
and the same person; now one 
asserts himself, mow another, now 
false beauty releases the Beast from 
its ‘air, now true beauty redeems 
the Friùce and worsts the Beast. In 
Coleridge’s famou: unfinished poem, 
Christabel, Geraldine, the beautiful 
serpent, bewitches and brings under 
her control the beautiful maid, 
Christabel. Here are two beautiful 
creatures, beautiful in figure and 
motion, yet how different in their 
nature! Coleridge employs the very 
accenis of witchery to describe how 
Gera'dine embraces Christabel, how 
Evil and Good, knowledge: and 
innocence, the serpent and the dove 
come together in 2n unholy death- 
grapple. The cosmic conflict between 
the Asura and the Divine, between 
Evil and Good, is thus vivified in 
Chriscabel in words that seem more 
than words and are akin rather to 
intimations—spark: and fumes— 
from another world. Christabel is 
humaa, she is the beautiful and. 
the good in us all; Geraldine too is 
human, she is the Old Adam and 
the Old Eve in us all, she is the 
serpent’s victim and the serpent’s 
plenipotentiary; and alas! Christ- 
abel and Geraldine are locked in a 
fatal embrace, meeting, and parting, 
and meeting once again. But.even 
like Caristabel, we cannot give up 
the hope that one day we shall 
indeed shake off the snake once and 
for all, the Beauty shall be free and 
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the Prince free, and they shall know 
no discord, but shall achieve rather 
the marriage of true minds and the 
union of kindred hearts and souls. 


The cultivation of Beauty, then, 
is a reverential attitude of mind, a 
life-long tapasya. The world is 
charged with beauty and goodness, 
though many a beautiful thing 
wears the mask of ugliness and feroc- 
ity. One must learn to exceed one’s 
narrow conceptions of beauty, and 
cultivate the art of peering through 
the mask, and touching the genuine 
within. In the memorable words of 
St. Paul :— 


All: flesh is not the same flesh: but 
there is one kind of flesh of men, an- 
other’ flesh of beasts, another of fishes, 
and another of birds. There are also 
celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial : 
but the glory of the celestial is one, 
and ‘the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars, for one star 
differeth from another star in glory. 


But the glory of God is a cease- 
less thing, and must reveal itself to 
us in divers hues in man and bird 
and beast, in streams and rocks and 
flowers. Beauty the maiden could 
somehow see the Prince behind the 
shaggy proportions of the Beast. 
Since she saw it, she could release it 
from its base prison-house. Michael 
Angelo could see the angel where 
others had seen only a massive rock 
of marble; he saw the angel, he set 
to work in terms of love and devo- 
tion, and in due course a life-like 
angel celebrated its emergence from 
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its cage of marble. If we seek 
beauty, we shall find beauty ; and if 
we strive with our whole soul, we 
shall for ever overthrow the Beast 
and celebrate the triumphant birth 
of the Prince. 

As we began with stories, we may 
likewise end with stories. There is 
the story of an ardent young man 
who fell in love with a beautiful 
young lady. But he knew that he 
was far from handsome—that he 
was almost a beast !—and he there- 
fore wore a beautiful mask. It was 
now easy for him to woo his lady 
and win her. They lived happily, 
but the young man was all but 
living on a top of a volcano; “ what 
would become my fate if myewife 
should discover how ugly lam! And 
yet I cannot stand this deceit much 
longer. If only I were indeed as 
handsome as is my mask, as hand- 
some as I imagine myself to be in 
my dreams”! He thought and 
prayed, and doubted and prayed, 
and hoped and prayed again. One 
day he suddenly decided to end the 
lie in his life and threw off tae mask. 
He fully expected his wife to recoil 
from his presence and desert him. 
But no! he had already become 
what he had striven to be, what he 
had fervently prayed to be—he was 
in very truth as beautiful as his 
mask had ever been. He had be- 
come the image he had worshipped : 
yadbhavam, tadbhavati ! 

The late Swami Vivekananda also 
used to tell a similar story. There 
were two birds sitting on thie 
branches of a tree. One of the, 
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busy eating fruits, hardlr looked at 
the other, sitting on the topmost 
branch and bathed in the sun's 
golden rays. A seed suddenly stucx 
in the throat of the former. and ina 
twitch of pain it looked up and saw 


and envied the golden bird, its. 


serenity, its joy, its glory. With its 
whole soul it aspired to be that 
other golden bird and—as if by 
magic—the illusion vanished and the 
bird knew that the beautiful and 
brilliant bird was none but itself, its 
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own real and actual self. The bird 
too had found the Kingdom of 
Happiness and the Kingdom of 
Beauty within itself; and all was 
that kingdom, and ugliness and pain 
were nought! 

A-m2d with tke faith that these 
wise parables give us, let us seek 
Beauty within and without us, and 
we are sure to find it; let us knock, 
and th2 gates will be flung open, 
and we shall encounter the Prince! 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


THE WORLD AND ME 


One day <he world like a monsżer black 
Threatenad to swallow me, 

I fled anc turnec again to look, 

It laughed with mockery ! 


I said ’tis no use running, 
What chances have I got, 
The world is Oh ! so big and strong 
‘And I am just a tiny dot. 


But still I thought Eefore I vield 
And fall irto its snares, © 

I had better hurry uo, 

And say my little prayers. 


So I shut my eyes so tight 

Till I sang His przises sweet 
And when [ opened them at last 
The world lay at my feet ! 


KAMALA BALSEKAR 


PUBLIC MORALITY AND MODERN SCIENCE 


[It is a most important question which is raised here by Shri ©. R. K. 
Murti, who is himself a research biochemist working at the Indian Institute of 


Science in Bangalore. 
of Western civilisation to survive. 


Character must catch up with intellect for what is left 
But does it become modern man, who has 


devised worse horrors than all history or the mute records of pre-history can 
show, to speak of a relapse into barbarism ?—Ep. ] 


Should Science consider the effects 
of its discoveries on public morals, 
and especially on international rela- 
tions? Should not Science concern 
itself with the inferences and results 
which accrue to humanity from the 
materials which it acquires? Such 
questions arise when one begins to 
think of Modern Science in its rela- 
tion with public morality. 

The' triumphs of Science are clear 
toall men. Its practical applications 
in engineering, industry and med- 
icine affect more and more the lives 
of modern nations. Its misuse in 
machines of destruction threatens the 
world with a catastrophe. Pure 
Science is continually extending and 
improving our model of nature, from 
the microcosm of the atom to the 
macrocosm of the Universe. The 
impact of Science upon common life 
has become so casual and so normal 
as to. make us forget the possibility 
of our being unwittingly exposed to 
its danger zone also. So the need 
is keenly felt by all.to study the 
history of Science in its relations 
with philosophy and religion, not 
only'to describe present conditions 
and to survey the future outlook, 
but also to understand the deeper 
meaning of Science itself and its 


connection with other subjects of 
human thought and activity. 
Science is the system of behaviour 
by which man acquires mastery of 
his environment. His evolution from 
an animal into man was accompani- ` 
ed by a new attitude towards Nature. 
Possessed by a restless spirit of 
enquiry, born, no doubt, out of his 
instinctive needs, man began to 
study the contents of his environ- 
ment in order to use them to his 
best advantage. The consequent 
invention of tools must be regarded 
as a significant achievement of our 
species and an epoch-making land- 
mark in our progress. Science has 
grown but its application to man 
has been checked by its apparent 
conflict with traditional values and 
by the barriers of prejudice and 
uneasy fears inherent in man him- 
self. It is essential to keep this view 
of Science as the background for 
surveying our contemporary world. 
Today the leaping flames of war 
have enveloped the entire length 
and breadth of our world, dragging 
into the arena of battle even the 
common man, woman and child. 
On account of our still-defective 
biological make-up we have tempo- 
rarily relapsed into the barbarity of 
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prehistoric times. We are in a try- 
ing period of the intense heart- 
searching to discover the values and 
standards of life’s ulterior motives. 
It is very unpleasant to agree with 
Mrs. Neville Rolfe of the British 
Social Hygiene Council when she cen- 


cludes that “ we are a world of emo-: 


tional chilcren with adclt minds— 
babies playing balis with bombs. ” 


That, however, seems to be tke. 


truth. . Never’ before has the neces- 
sity been so keenly felt as at present 
for devising measures to relate the 
social sciences to ethical values. 

. Nearly a hundred years ago, when 
Modern Science in a real sense was 
born, it was hailed by all as the 
dawn of a new civilisation. This 
hopeful thought was warranted then 
by the newly realised creat-ve energy 
of man which was finding expression 
in the shape of laudable achieve- 
ments of Science was a sporadic 
nature and no attempts whatsoever 
were made to consciously plan its 
growth. The applications of Science 
were being welcomed and absarbed 
by all in their daily lives without 
anyone’s trying to question their 
absolute worth cr vaiue. This atti- 
tude was thoroughly characteristic of 
that period which was essentially 
one of world-expansion propelled on 
by the blind forces generate bv the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Today we have lost muci of the 
pride in our vaunted achievements 
and with that pride we are Icsing 
our confidence in Science also. The 
present- century marked Drilliant 
achievements in the natural and 
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physical sciences. Radio, television 
end improved means of transport 
kave enormously reduced the siz2 of 
cuz earth. Bacteriology, Immunity 
aid Chemotherapy are combating 
tae diseases that were once thought 
to be unconquerable. The very 
n.ention of wonder-drugs like Salvar- 
sen or the recent Penicellin is 
sufficient to conjare up in our minds 
visions of a world rid of all the 
ills that could afflict humanity. 
Ccntcastingly, on the other hand, we 
have poison-gas, long-range bombers, 
bacterial warfare, pilotless planes 


- and arrays of other instruments of 


destzuction which the ingenuity 
of man has perfected with equal 
dezżərity. 

Ho wonder the tendency is gathez- 
ing strength nowadays to look upon 
Science and its civilisation as a 
ver.table curse upon humanity. For 
some, of course, civilisation with all 
tha: it entails has become such an 
obsessive menace as to drive them 
to tie spiritual security of comforting 
religious beliefs. Some scientists 
themselves are a willing prey to 
this spiritual defeatism. It was an 
emitent scientist who not very long 
ago 3aid that we had created a genie 
and were sadly and helplessly await- 
ing vur turn of annihilation at the 
hancs of our very creation. Men of 
established religions all over the 
world are busy at completing this 
Spiriiual sabotage. 

This may appear as a temporary 
defeat for Science. Let us only 
recall to our minds, to dispel the 
above illusions, the unconquerable 
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spirit of Science which prompted rival imperialisms for aggressive 


men to undergo extreme suffering 
and even to face death—may be in 
the Panama region, to discover the 
hidden causes of a dreaded and 
deadly disease or in the far-off Arctic 
region, to explore the conditions and 
the origin of primitive life, all for 
the benefit of man. The spirit of 
Science, verily like the spirit of 
freedom, in the fundamental sense, 
is“ virtually indestructible. Hence 
attempts to arrest its growth are 
contrary to biological movement. 

Till very recently it was the 
common attitude of scientists to 
keep aloof from the current of life 
outside, their academic circles. Like 
the pure artists they too had built 
their Ivory Tower far isolated from 
the stirring movements of life which 
they were unconsciously influencing 
and shaping to a very great extent. 
Specialisation in particular branches 
of a field of study gradually forced 
them to adopt a narrow and exclusive 
view Of life. The broader world- 
perspective and the penetrating fore- 
sight which characterised early sci- 
entists could no longer be met with 
amongst these specialists. Writes 
C. G. Crowther in his Social Relations 
of Science :— 

The postponement of synthesis has 
become a habit with the Scientists of 
our day. Accidents are now needed to 
make them think. 

The present century has been one 
full of such accidents, beginning with 
the World War I, closely followed 
by the Economic Crisis, on the heels 
of which succeeded the conflict of 


domination over the weaker nations 
and the growth into power of such 
menaces of progress as Fascism, 
Nazism and Militarism. ‘Security, 
individual as well as collective, has 
been menacingly threatened by 
eruptions of brute force strengthened 
by the perfected scientific discover- 
ies. The instinctive need for consola- 


‘tion felt by one and all nourishes 


the growing success of professional 
astrologers and palmists even in 
“advanced” countries like the 
U. S. A. Do we not see frantic 
attempts of interested persons to 
invent a Science of Astrology and a 
Science of Palmistry ? Man’s destiny 
is depicted as guided and contrajleal 
by distant stars and invisible cosmic 
forces. The, earthly causes of his 
suffering, the ills and maladjustment 
in human society are cleverly cam- 
ouflaged. Man is forced to the 
convicition that he is the helpless 
victim of Nature’s invincible forces. 
He is prevented from discovering 
the causes of his suffering and 
striving to set them right. 

Scientists have watched with ad- 
miration the brilliant achievements 
of Science in Soviet Russia, where 
active co-ordination between men of 
Science and men in power with a 
consciously held objective in front 
of them could transform a backward 
country into a modern industrial 
State with an ever-rising standard of 
living. On the other hand, they 
have watched also the thwarting of 
the scientific spirit and its prostitu- 
tion to ignoble and destructive ends 
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in Fascist countries. We know how 
in Nazi Germany a distcrted inter- 
pretation of Eugenics has been used 
as a political weapon. By system- 
atic psychological conditioning, the 
emotional drive of youth has been 
harnessed to the false values of 
national aggrandizement. During 
the last economic crisis wheat was 
destroyed in Canada and cotton in 


the U. S. A. to tide over the “ over-. 


production.” This crime, however, 
was perpetrated when millions were 
dying of stravation and millions were 
naked all over the world. To whom- 
soever may belong the responsibility 
of all the suffering that has been the 
lot of humanity in recent times, men 
of Science haye begun to realise that 
their discoveries have contributed 
much to make the suffering all the 
more poignant and irremed:able. 
This self-analysis of Science has 
awakened the Scientists to a sense 
of their social responsibilities. The 
world has become so complex as to 
render impossible the disinterested 
and detached pursuit of Science— 
except in very rare instances—just 
for the pleasure of it. Such pursuit 
of course has benedted huimanity 
immeasurably, as in the case of 
Madame Curie’s discovery of Radium. 
In our modern world of commercial 
competition, however, not every sci- 
entist can afford to be altruistic in 
his motives, for the simple reason 
that he has to live. Thus he has to 
sell his discoveries in the name of 
patents to those interested in usirg 
them. Thus also fresh portions of 
the. globe are geologically surveyed 


and exploited, not for the benefit of 
humanity as a whole but to increase 
the riches of a handful. Improve- 
ments in technique and fresh labour- 
saving devices are made, not to help 
the common worker but to increase 
the profit dividends of the investors. 
Patents have helped to widen 
the gulf between the nations out 
for aggression and have indirectly 
stunted the growth of Science itself. 
One cannot miss the traces of unrest 
and discontent in the minds of 
scientists contemplating these social 
immoralities. This discontent as yet 
is only brewing and has not taken 
any effective shape. 

Freedom of thought and freedom 
of ccramunication between scientific 
workers of all countries are essential 
to the progress of humanity. Any 
political system which challenges 
these principles threatens the very 
life of Science. Hitherto there has 
been no organised co-operation or 
co-ordination between the scientists 
of the world. The recent occurrences 
in the political arena have, however, 
shaxen their faith. We should not 
forget that the greatest living sci- 
entist, Einstein, is today an exile 
from his home country. The path 
of a scientist in the modern world 
is not a smooth one. Thus the 
more Drogressive scientists are today 
allying themselves with those who 
actively strive to end injustice in 
Society. 

In the International Youth Rally 
for Victory held in London early in 
Octcb2r 1941 a stirring call was 
given to the scientific men of the 
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world to organize themselves for 
helping the victory of -democracy. 
Concern, however, was expressed 
over the complaisant attitude of the 
older men of Science who monopolise, 
by virtue of no special qualification 
other than their experience, the 
responsible positions in all the major 
scientific institutions. Nature for 
November 23, 1941, commented 
upon the insular attitude of the older 
mèn in the following words :— 


Experience is of course of utmost 
importance provided that the person 
who had it has also the imagination 
and intelligence to profit by it. With 
long-drawn-out experience too often 
goes susceptibility to hide-bound tradi- 
tion, loss of initiative and imagination, 
self-aggrandizement and antipathy to 
youth. 


Prof. J. B. S. Haldane holds that 
most of the creative power of the 
rising’ youth is destroyed by the 
older men in office. Here in our 
country the profession is open only 
to very few and even they have to 
fight the mighty opposition and 
blind obstinacy of their superiors. 
Guidance of scientific development 
must be left in the hands of people 
gifted with more character, enthu- 
siasm, initiative and vision. Hence 
it is clear that the task of shouldering 
the social responsibilities of scientists 
must devolve more upon the younger 
men of Science. 

The social responsibilities of sci- 
entists briefly consist in their being 
with the more progressive side, in 
timés of war to help the destruction 
of the forces of reaction, and in times 


of peace to strive actively for the 
removal of the causes of a recurrence 
of war, to expose and fight distortions 
of truth like the race theory which 
could be used as political weapons, 
to prevent the misuse of Science by 
interested persons and to perpetuate 
the conditions fertile for the growth 
of Science. The formation of an 
International Progressive Scientists’ 
Association with the above objects 
and aims would be most welcome 
now. Journals like Nature or Science 
could act as the mouthpieces of such 
an organisation and see that Science 
fulfils its purpose. For scientists 
so to organize under the present 
urgency would be to democratize 
existing knowledge under responsible 
auspices. Then alone could a con- 
certed endeavour be made to collate, 
interpret and apply the various 
discoveries of the various sciences 
for the benefit of man. 

Along with this social and moral 
responsibility of science, we must 
realise that victory of arms alone 
will not remove the causes of War. 
These lie deeper—in the lack of 
ability, character and emotional 


development of man himself. If the 
forces he has let loose are to be 
readjusted and harnessed for human 
service, it is urgent to fit man for 
the task. To recognize this as a 
possibility and to endeavour to 
understand man more fully, 7. e., to 
create the Science of Man for which 
Dr. Alexis Carrel pleads in his Man 
the Unknown, would give rebirth to 
hope in the minds of those dis- 
illusioned and ‘frustrated by our 
present failures. 


C. R. K. MURTI 
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[“ I believe it will be etsolutely necessar” that you should prevail on our future 
masters to learn their letters”: these suggesti-e words were uttered by Robert Lowe 
( Viscount Sherbrooke } in the British House of Commons when the Reform Bill was passed 
in 1867. They naturally come to mind at present wken a new world is arising which, if not 
properly educated almost immediately, wiil enhence the prevailing chaos and misery of 
large masses. Among the people to be so educzteé are not a few of the present-day 


leaders. 


The following reviews of five important publications contain healthy seed-ideas 


which can be made to germinate and yield a profitatle harvest.—Ep.} ~ 


Dr. C. K. Allen concludes his pan- 
etrating book with an assertion and a 
question. The assertion, which is sure- 
ly well-founded, restores perspective 
and proportion to contemporary polit- 
iealthinking which, in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries anyhow, is at presen curious- 
ly limited and parochial. 


The challenger which confronts democracy 
to-day is not a New Order: it is an old order 
coming back to earth. It is absolutism, 
which men accepted for so many centuries 
and which has suffered one comparatively 
short period of eclipse, remounting its throne. 

And the question is :— 

In this present phase o2 history may wə 
not again see thesis and antithesis, and may 
we not hope for an ultimate synthesis ? The 
acknowledged weaknesses and iailures of 
democracy, its frustration of many of tke 
high hopes which were entertaired for i>, 
have produced, by way of reaction, a returu 
to absolutism, though in a newfcrm. Wil) 
it come to pass that the antithesis vill prevail 
for a long and bloody chapter in the history 
of man, or will the synthesis emerge in a 
chastened and purified democracy ? On that 
issue hangs the fate of humanity, perhaps 
not only at this moment, but for ages tc 
come. 


There, it seems to me, the real issue 
(sa far'as it can be expressed in polit- 
icai terms ) is squarely put. At present 
it i: being largely evaded. 

The evasion comes about in two 
ways. First, because far more ideolog- 
ical significance than really belongs to 
it is imported into the de facto alliance 
of the Western democracies with 
Rusiia, by the belief that Russia, 
Britain and the U.S.A. have a common 
ideo:oz-cal enemy: which is Fascism. 
In fact they have only a common 
actual enemy: which is Germany. Ever 
since Germany became a “great 
power, ” politically united and indus- 
trially developed, and threatened to be- 
come preponderant in Evrope, Britain 
and France have sought the support of 
Russe against her. Under the present 
system of power-pclitics, the combina- 
tion cf the Western cemocracies with 
Russi1 against Germany has been the 
recurent pattern o: twentieth century 
politics. And always this power-patt- 
ern hes been moralized by the pretence 
of ideclogical community. 
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In the war of 1914-1918 an effort 
was made to present Czarist Russia as 
the home of true Christian brother- 
hood. There was (as there always is) 
some substance in the claim. The 
peasant commune (the mir) was in 
some respects superior to the forms of 
social organization that have supersed- 
ed it in the West; and the Orthodox 
Christianity of Russia was in .some 
respects more spiritual than Roman 
Catholicism or Protestantism. Like- 
wise, there is some substance in the 
claim that Soviet Russia is the cham- 
pion and exemplar of a social advance 
beyond that achieved by her Western 
allies, though to call this an advance 
to “economic democracy ” begs all the 
important questions. But, in the main, 
the wide-spread belief in ideological 
community between Russia and the 
Western democracies is moral camou- 
flage for a temporary convergence of 
aims of power-policy. 


The second means of evading the 
issue is clinging to a limited historical 
perspective. Particularly is this so in 
England. Because the political devel- 
opment of England has been uninter- 
rupted by violent revolution since the 
Civil War, three hundred years ago, 
Englishmen fondly believe that Eng- 
land:since that time has always been 
a “democracy ” in the modern sense. 
In fact it has been a modern democracy 
only: for about fifty years. What 
England got rid of in the Civil War 
was absolutism, which was replaced by 
aristocracy, Which in turn was very 
gradually replaced by democracy. In 
France, absolutism lasted 150 years 
longer than in England, in Germany 
250 years longer. In consequence, the 
Englishman has forgotten all about 
absolutism—at home anyhow; and 
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does not realize how near in time, or 
how natural in habit, it stillis. Neither 
does he realize how recent and how 
unproven is the experiment of full 


. democracy, even in his own country. 


Democracy, said Plato, leads to 
tyranny. That was the experience of 
France during the nineteenth century ; 
it has been the experience of modern 
Germany. If England has avoided it, 
it is less because she has been a democ- 
racy than because of her traditional 
doctrine of the constitutional liberties 
of the individual citizen: freedom from 
arbitrary arrest and freedom of speech 
and association. In theory, these 
might be abolished tomorrow by an 
Act of Parliament ; and they have been 
partially abrogated by Parliament 
during the present war. But it is 
probable that they will be resforéd. 
On the whole, the instinct of the 
average Englishman still warns him 
against tampering with these primary 
freedoms, though it is only reasonable 
to add that this instinct has lately 
showed signs of being corrupted by 
Russian example. It was ominous that 
the National Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Civil Liberties (!) joined in the 
outcry against letting Sir Oswald 
Mosley out of prision, in which he had 
been kept for over three years without 
trial. . 

That was on the ground that Sir 
Oswald was a Fascist. He is to be 
deprived of his civil liberties as a 
British citizen because, if his party 
came to power, it would abolish civil 
liberties; or so it is said. But the 
British doctrine of civil liberties is 
precious precisely because it allows 
men to advocate what doctrines they 
please, provided they do not offend 
against the law of the land: in which 
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case they can and should be brought z0 
open trial. 

` The uproar over Masley’s partial 
liberation is a recent and strikirg 
example of the moral contusion created 
by the moralization of a powar-strugg-e 
against Germany into a crasade against 
Fascism. Fascism, runs the popular 
slogan, is the enemy. But Fascism is n> 
more the ideological enemy of Democ 
racy than Communism is. Fascism 
and Communism, are both modern forms 
of absolutism. The basic fact is tha: 
Germany is the enemy, and Russia the 
ally, of Britain in a struggle for power. 
And this is falsely transpcsed into tne 
self-contradictory doctrine zhat Fascism 
is the enemy and Communism the 
friend of Democracy ( British pattern). 

When so serious a conafusicn can 
become populat, it would be Zoolish to 
pretend that the Democracy which is 
based on civil liberties is not in dangez. 
One may believe that the aksurdities 
produced by the moralizacion cf war 
are merely a temporary aberratior, 
from which there will be a recovery 
when the war ends. But probably it is 
unrealistic to suppose that the war will 
be followed by a period. of stable 
peace, in which war-time aberrations 
will be forgotten. And—aryhow— 
war-time aberrations can hardly fail 
to have a profound influence on the 
nature of the peace-settlement. In so 
far as a war can be moralized et all, it 
is moralized by the nature of the peace- 
settlement which follows it. 

How can Britain and Russia agree— 
assuming that Germany will be defeated 
—on a policy towards Germany? The 
only policy on which they can agree is 
one of destroying Germany. The mo- 
ment positive policy comes into con- 
sideration—the decision upon what kind 
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of political system shall be permitted 
or encouraged in Germany-—~agreement 
is impossible, because the fundamental 
ideas of Britain and America and 
Russia are in conflict. 


Dr. Walter Kotschnig is an American 
educationist who bravely and con- 
sciertiously tries to grapple with the 
problem of re-educating Germany. He 
has sympathy and imagination. 


Tae -e-education of the German people will 


` demand of us a degree of comprehensien, 


yes, and of compassion, for which there is no 
precedent in history. And yet itis the only 
alternative to the permanent enslavement of 
all mankind by war. 

Yet, assuming the unprecedented 
comprehension and compassion—and it 
is a large draft on human optimism— 
the question remains: Into what polit- 
ical doctrine are tne Germans to be 
re-educated? Into that, we should 
say, of respect and reverence for the 
individual person, as practically em- 
bodied in the system of civil liberties. 
But precisely this system is repudiated 
by modern Russia, who will have as 
great a voice in the treatment of 
Germany as Britain or the U. S. A. 


The cause of the profound dilemma 
is that there is no common, universally 
accepted religious and philosophical 
basis for the good society today. In 
the r2cent past, Europe has made do 
with the practical doctrine of non- 
interference, leaving every nation to 
decide its own principles and form of 
goverament. But this doctrine (it is 
felt) can no longer be applied to 
Germary: to the key-nation of Con- 
tinental Europe. But, if any other 
doctrine is to be applied to Germany, 
it must be one which has universal 
validity. The only other ‘‘ solution” 
is irrespcnsible, immoral end suicidal: 
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to treat Germany as a corpus vile, a 
subhuman subject for vivisection. 

Where is the doctrine of universal 
validity to which Britons, Americans, 
Russians subscribe in practice, and to 
which, therefore, Germans can also be 
justly expected to subscribe ? It does 
not exist. Dr. Allen has shown how 
precarious is our British doctrine of 
democracy plus civil liberty. His con- 
cluding words are :— 

„What is certain, I repeat, is that this war 
will have been fought in vain unless a better 
democracy is born of it; and a better democ- 
racy will depend upon a better individual. 

That is true. But why should we 
believe that a better democracy will be 
born of a war that is, fundamentally, 
a struggle of and for power? If it 
were not so, then the universally valid 
doctrine would not be far to seek. It 
would actually be shared by Britons, 
Americans and Russians. For it would 
be the possession of such a doctrine by 
the belligerents on one side that would 
lift the struggle above the level of an 
animal struggle for power. And only 
such a doctrine could so lift it. 

I suppose I must not say, positively, 
that ‘the doctrine does not exist, I will 
only say that it is not apparent to me, 
and that I gravely doubt whether such 
a doctrine could be maintained by the 
inhuman process of total war, or at 
any rate survive such methods of 


championship. I may be wrong. I 
hope I am. But I cannot help notic- 
ing that no such doctrine is now 
either claimed or proclaimed by the 
United Nations, and drawing my own 
conclusion. 

It is: that this war—and the sheer 
all-embracing savagery of its nature— 
is itself the sign that Europe has 
exhausted its spiritual capital. Itisa 
moral anarchy, now devoid of a spirit- 
ual principle on which to rebuild itself 
into order. No lasting reconstruction 
of a peaceful Europe is conceivable 
without the emergence of a spiritual 
principle to which all nations give real 
allegiance. Until that happens ‘the 
anarchy will grow worse. 

Common allegiance to a spiritual 
principle means—at the very least— 
that the nation-state will thereby “be 
deposed from its evil position of being 
a law unto itself. The fallacy of look- 
ing to institutions alone to achieve the 
release from ‘‘sacred egotism ” is now 
patent. The institutions do not work 
without a common morality to inspire 
them. The morality of mutual aid 
may be of slow growth and long in 
coming: but nothing can take its place. 
Dr. Allen’s “better individual ” is one 
who accepts it: Dr. Kotschnig’s vision 
of the right treatment of Germany is 
based upon it. 

J. MIDDLETON Murry 


IL * 


Denmark’s Folk High Schools were 
founded a century ago by Bishop 
Grundtvig. The basic purpose was 
education for citizenship, and in the 
early years of the movement the task 
was mainly that of awakening among 
its rural adult pupils, mainly people 


engaged in farming, political conscious- 
ness. 

Compulsory education had been in- 
troduced in 1814, and it was followed, 
in 1849, by the franchise. These were 
big advances for a peasantry for long 
heavily burdened and soundly exploited 
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by hard masters. But anocher factor 
was present, namely, the renaissance 
of Danish nationalism following the 
return of the Province of Schleswig. 

The avowed objects of the first of 
these schools was to uphold Danish 
ways and the Danish language among 
the rural population of Schleswig, 
which had suffered a certain amount of 
Teutonization. But perhaps the easiest 
way to indicate the objectives of 
Grundtvig’s experiment—for it was 
that and most novel at that period—is 
to quote from the prospectus of one of 
the earliest cf the schools—Rodding, 
founded in 1844 :— 

We have set out to found an institution 
where the peasant and the citizen zan obtain 
knowledge and guidance for use and pleasure, 
not so much in regard to his livelihood, but in 
regard to his situation as a son of Denme- 
and a citizen of the State. We have given it 
the name Folk High School because members 
of every station of lite are admitted although 
it is most suited to peasants and it is frcm 
their ranks that we expect most pupils. 

From that smali beginning hes grown 
the movement that today exerts its 
influence on the Danish naticnal life 
through sixty High Schools, all, save 
four, situated in rural Denmark Every 
year some seven thousand students 
take courses in these schools and the 
subjects range from gymnastics and the 
management of co-operative enterprises 
(in which Denmark leads agricultural 
Europe) to agricuture, economics anc 
citizenship. The sessions are resicent- 
jal and the life lived by the students is 
simple and communal. Instruction is 
by lecture mainly, though some now 
are adopting the tutorial system. 

As between themselves the High 
Schools differ in minor ways, Dut in 
the two essentials remain homogeneous, 
that is, all have a bias which approx- 


im ates to the spiritual attitude ‘tcwards 
life with veneration for the traditions 
of the national character. Yet, while 
it is plain that these schools preach 
nationalism, it is a nationalism shorn 
of all sinister implications, the term as 
used in this connexion meaning rather 
pritie in the national genius and aspira- 
tions for progress other than mere 
maczearial improvement. Here the in- 
fluence of the founder, a Christian 
priest, remains dyramic and serves to 
uni.y che whole movement and provide 
it with stability. 


Curing the past thirty years over a 
third cf Denmark’s agricultural youth 
attended the High Schools. After a 
period at the School—it terminates 
witk no diploma cr other academic 
labe —the student returns to his vili- 
age ar town to all outward appearances 
unckanged. But if he or she has been 
receptive, then the inward change has 
been remarkable, 


Waat, then, is it 
do fcr their pupils ? 
them into scholars 
do not equip them for professions or 
for vacations. No. What they do is 
to awaken the social consciousness and 
to onert the mind of the student 
towards the Christian concept of life 
and its expression in the framework of 
a modern democracy. These young 
people (and too few are drawn from 
the cities) are awakened into aware- 
ness oÍ their place in their society and of 
the place of their society in the world. 


That these Folk High Schools have 
done much to consolidate Denmark 
and tc make her strong in the hour of 
adversty is the just claim that may 
be made for them. They have made 
the Denish peasant one of the stur- 


that these Schools 
They do not make 
overnight. They 
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diest and most intelligent, as the best 
educated, in all Europe. 

Thus, when the Nazis occupied 
Denmark, even though every soldier 
was instructed to treat the people well 
and to make himself liked, the peas- 
antry ‘presented a solid block to the 
blandishments of the intruder and the 
thief, and, as the years passed, it dawn- 
ed upon the Germans that the velvet 
glove in Denmark had proved no more 
successful than the prison and the whip 
and the firing squad in Norway. 

A century ago, the pioneers of these 
schools saw their problem as education 
for citizenship; for daily life—living 
education. ‘‘Now, a century later,” 
say the authors, “ we are facing some- 
thing of far greater moment than the 
enfranchisement of sections of the com- 
munity in a small country. This time, 
we must find means to educate ‘the 
citizen of the world.’ ” 

Set such an objective against the 
avowed objects of the Hitler Youth 
Movement—the most tragic crime 
against youth in all history—and you 


e 


have, clearly differentiated, the two 
opposed youth movements in Europe 
today. ‘ 

On the one side, you have the delib- 
erate inculcation of what is base and 
false by systematic State policy; on 
the other, the doctrine that if the 
world is to progress each must serve 
all, and all must serve God. The 
one represents Youth turned towards 
death ; the other Youth facing the light. 

It is not possible, even though so 
eminent an authority as Sir Richard 
Livingstone has paid tribute to them, 
to measure what precise contribution 
to the Danish temper today has grown 
from seed sown in the Folk High 
Schools. But much of the unity, the 
steadfastness and the dignity of the 
Danish response to the grievous wrongs 
wrought upon its people be the 
German occupation, may well have 
roots in these Schools. 

The two authors have provided the 
English-speaking reader with an em- 
inently readable and clear account of 
the movement. 

GEORGE GODWIN 


III * 


In his Rede Lecture, here published, 
the newly appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford University, perhaps the fore- 
most living Hellenist, performs a service 
not! to be measured by the modest 
price of this little book nor by its 
modest thirty-six pages. For what Sir 
Richard Livingstone does is to remind 
us, as he himself might put it, in 
language intended neither for the 
savant nor the illiterate, but for the 
mass of mankind which stands some- 
where between those two cultural 
levels, of first things. 


And this he does at a moment when 
the modern world, so much richer in 
knowledge and technical mastery over 
the phenomenal world than the world 
of Plato’s day, appears to be directing 
its intellectual apparatus and specializ- 
ed knowledge and ingenuity to the end 
of self-destruction. 

As have all wise men before him, 
including his master, Plato, Sir Richar 
goes back (in common with the modern 
psychologist, too, let us remember) to 
the early years and to the first steps in 
life. And he reminds us that it is noc 
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“book learning” that matters much, 
not the acquisition of vast funds of 
technical data, nor the accumulation of 
many facts to be spilled out over exa- 
mination papers, but a proper approach 
to life and the perpetual preoccupation 
with values, that constitutes proper 
education. And that, as he sees it, is 
the one path whereby the world may 
escape from the present chaos, material 
and spiritual, into which it has allowed 
itself to drift. 

We are, he teaches us, in effect, not 
to consider so much knowledge as the 
use to which knowledge shoulc be put. 

The perfectly educated man would have a 
standard, a perception of values, in every 
province—physical, zsthetic, intellectual, 
moral; in his profession or occupation; in 
personal, national and international life. He 
would know the first-rate in all of them and 
run no“risk of beihg deceived by the inferior. 
` It is probably true to say that the 
mass of mankind has done a good deal 
of hard thinking since 1939; that many 
for whom the world then was a stable 
organization with an indefinite iease, if 
not a freehold, now see that a masked 
but deep-seated disease has declared 
itself. 

Something, one tells oneself, must 
be wrong somewhere, when, having 
mastered such vast means of produc- 
tion as to make us masters of this 
planet, with want but a memory of the 
past, we can do no other than turn and 
rend our.own kind, despoil each other 
in epidemic wars, and deface the years 
between with the perfection of a 
shallow vulgarity. 

This wise counsellor puts forward 
three suggestions as a preliminary to 
progress, First, to get right what con- 
stitutes a good human being. And 
this, he suggests, involves recogrition 
of the duality, physical and spiritual, 


of human nature. { Aristotle: “ Educa- 
tion exists for the sake of a good life, 
and not only for the sake of life. ” ) 

Secondly, that without philosophy 
and religion we cannot hope to arrive 
at a sound view. 

Otharwise some procucts of our education 
may ke like persons, who only use a set of 
muscles in their work, and in consequence are 
powerinlly developed in one direction but 
deformed in others. 

Thirdly, that 
in all teaching we should pay as much atten- 
tion to values as to facts. It isnot enough to 
get people into a lecture-room and point to a 
dead igure labelled religion, philosophy, 
history. or whatever it nay be.’ They need 
not to see a corpse, however well-dissected, 
but a living thing. . 

Who can deny the wisdom of these 
three suggestions? Today, the chemist 
does not need wider chemical knowl- 
edge, Dut an ethic in line with that 
which Droduced the Hippocratic Oath. 
He has to learn that his, too, is a 
priesthood and that by bending his 
energies to the powers of death and 
evil he plays the Judas rôle. And so 
with al! other sciences now turned to 
the service of evil. 

We have too much science. We need 
more wisdom now. 

The Fussian physiolegist Mecknikoff 
suggested that man develops without 
harmony between his parts so that at 
any given moment in biological time 
he presents structural and functional 
anomalies. It may be like that, too, 
with the growth of the human soul and 
the growth of the human intellect. No 
stranger from a distant stellar body 

vould deny to man his ingenuity, his 
resourcefulness, his amazing power of 
synthesis But what would be said of 
his wisdom, of his VALUES? 

Not very much, surely. Yet, un- 
less we make good. this spiritual lag, 
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invoking the spiritual as a constable to 
keep the mischievous intellect to the 
straight and narrow path, then we are 
doomed, 

I do not know how many people pass 
through the doors of our cinemas in a 
year. But I wish I could believe that 


one in ten thousand would do as this 


reviewer has done: read this small, but 
very important book carefully three 
times—and do that, preferably, in some 
quiet garden where thought can flow in 
peace and the mind prepare itself for 
much needed instruction. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


IV * 


This new P. E. N. volume is of course 
short. It is not intended to look at 
history in more than one particular— 
namely, in reference to war. Why 
don’t we learn to avoid war? is really 
the query. It is academic to ask or 
answer such a question unless WE is 
defined. If the General Public is meant 
then the question is unimportant. 
Very few members of the general public 
will ever study history closely enough 
to learn fromit, And if here and there 
a man does study and learn from 
history, he will not have any influence 
upon the politicians in power. Speaking 
in ultimate terms of causation and 
regarding the matter from the moon, as 
it were, we may say that nations fight 
because man still likes fighting; but 
Major Liddell Hart is rightly concerned 
with the subject on the more immediate 
and realistic plane—the plane of treat- 
ies, cabinets, diplomatists. It doesn’t 
matter’ whether the people learn from 
history—and they won’t anyway—but 
it does matter that the rulers of nations 
should doso. Listen to the uncomfort- 
able words quoted by the author from 
General Hoffman :— 

When one gets a close view of influential 
people—their bad relations with each other, 
their conflicting ambitions, all the slander and 


the hatred—-one must always bear in mind that 
it is certainly much worse on the other side, 





* Why Don't We Learn from History? By B. H. LIDDELL Harr. 


Unwin, Ltd., London. 2s. 6d.) 


among the French, English, and Russians, or 
one might well be nervous....The race for 
power and personal position seems to destroy 
all men’s characters. I believe that the only 
creature who can keep his honour is a man 
living on his own estate; he has no need to 
intrigue and struggle—for it is no good intri- 
guing for fine weather. 


Major Liddell Hart gives some grue- 
some examples by way of corroboration. 
When considering these matters it, dogs 
not do to forget that all men are 
ruffians. If your profession is a private 
one, Say a grocer’s, you will have to 
watch your step pretty carefully; if, 
while serving yourself, you fail to serve 
others up to a certain point, you. may 
be ruined or thrown into prison. The 
reason why we hate politicians so much 
is that, though we ourselves are not 
any better, not a decimal point better, 
they seem worse, because their job is 
for our good—and they do not think of 
our good, A private individual who is 
hungry for lunch won’t do anyone much 
harm. But hosts of armed men and 
thousands of innocent people are fre- 
quently put to death simply because a 
Cabinet of rulers are hungry for lunch 
and hurry through a vital decision. 
The fact that we don’t get quiet, 
sincere, honest, unintriguing, simple 
and straightforward behaviour amongst 
the people at the top is the main reason 
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why the fighting instincts of the nations 
are still given release. So I sugzest 
that it is futile to mean by WE any- 
thing but THEY at the top of the 
political racket. What the general 
public could and should do is to insist 
that all elected persons should be ruth- 
lessly examined in history, made to 
repeat over and over again its lessons, 
and the pitfalls that result from their 
own personal ruffianism. Let them 
continually swear that they have learnt 
certain things from history and con- 
tinually proclaim that they will no do 
likewise. It might have some effect on 
those who are not completely devoid of 
a sense of shame. 

I hope there is room to quote two 
excellent remarks made by the author 
en passant. First that, considering the 
Engltsh failuré to be whole-heartedly 
Machiavellian, owing to our moral 
scruples, ‘‘ Britain might find it better to 
be more consistently moral.” There is 
food for thought there. And second:— 


The Edge of the Abyss. By ALFRED 
NoYEs, C.B.E., LL.D. (John Murray, 
London. 5s.) 

Mr, Alfred Noyes has written a 
general denunciation of the trend of 
Western civilizatiow between the great 
wars, with a warning of the imminent 
peril of cultural disintegration, and his 
book is mainly concerned with the 
sphere of culture in which his own life 
has been passed—that of literatuce. 
The monstrous evil which he attacks, 
is, briefly, the lowering of standards in 
contemporary letters, since the output 
of printed matter, swollen to a flood by 
the ever-growing capacity of power- 
driven printing-presses, has turned 
everyone into a reader and nearly 
everyone into a writer. Curiously 





Civilisation is built on the practice of keep- 
ing promises. It may not sound a high attain- 
mert, but if trust in its observance be shaken 


‘the whole structure cracks and sinks. Any 


constructive effort and all human relations, 
personal, political and commercial, depend 
upon being eble to depend on promises. 


Hence the popularity of the Teheran 
Corference. I was struck at the time 
by the delight it occasioned. Promises, 
we have been taught over and over 
again, are made only to be broken. Yet 
we make them, and having made them, 
applaud ard give thanks. It is extra- 
ord:nary and pathetic. We know that 
in twenty years the important men who 
signed the promises at that conference 
will be dead and their successors will be 
in quite a different state of mind. But 
we love a promise; we adore the 
majesty of truth; we seek heaven 
alwavs—no matter how often we are 
traizors and liars and makers of hell. 
It is encouraging. . 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


enough, Mr. Noyes makes no social 
reflections whatever upon this cause of 
the prenomenon: he seems not to have 
noticed that it is the result of, among 
other things, the universal extension of 
elementary education. In consequence 
he shows no sympathy with the ambi- 
tions of the half-educated, which have 
so often led them to adventure into 
literature es a profession without any 
adequate reading of the literature of 
the pest or any intimate relation with 
good men of the present who might 
have Jed them by example. He does 
not realise that, in an age when machin- 
ery Les deprived people of the means 
to be crafismen—artists with their 
hands—but has provided all with a 
free field in letters, an excessive number 


i944] 


would try to be literary artists—and 
would be sure to succeed in their way, 
though it might not be a good way 
from the stand-point of culture. Itis 
a pity Mr. Noyes has himself no reading 
in Indian literature, or he would have 
seen the inevitability of disaster in a 
culture which denies any craftsmanship 
to the sudra, but offers him the means 
of expression of a brahmin. 

He attacks the problem simply as a 


moralist, exhorting us to rouse our- 


Selves, to denounce evils, to exercise 
self-control, to insist that literature 
should serve some moral ideals. There 
is a need for sound and well-disciplined 
moral indignation, and Mr. Noyes’ book 
provides some wholesome as well as 
eloquent protest: though it is a pity 
that he relies so much on the example 
of Kipling as an ideal of what a modern 
man of letters ought to be. Kipling 
was. a very great literary figure; but as 
a moralist he was much more vigorous 
than either exalted or profound. Of 
course Mr. Noyes is on impregnable 
ground when he recalls us to the tradi- 
tions of the great Christian literature 
as still the indispensable and central 
source of Western culture, but this does 
not much help him to understand the 
predicament of letters in our time, or 
to see how to cope with it. 

For on the esthetic side Mr. Noyes’ 
own standards are somewhat common- 
place and conventional. It would sur- 
prise him to know that there is anything 


Saubdhadra (English Translation of 
Kirloskar’s Marathi Play Sangit Sau- 
bhadra. By S. B. TALEKAR. (Godbole 
and Godbole, 62z Budhwar Peth, 
Poona 2. Rs. 5/- or 7s. 6d.) 

Written threescore and odd years ago 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 
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at all in the work of James Joyce, 
which he seeks to bury under abuse. 
He has no idea that in a page of Joyce 
there is evidence of more delight in the 
material of language, more skill and 
understanding of what can be done 
with it, and also more insight into the 
minds of typical living human beings, 
than he has ever imagined, still less 
has been able to express. The present 
reviewer does not like Joyce: but he 


-can at least see why that writer has 


had, and still has,»-so much more 
influence over the minds of young 
writers than, for example, Mr. Noyes 
himself. This does not matter at all 
in itself, but it is a grave limitation for 
the task Mr. Noyes has set himself, for 
to deal with the “decadence” of a 
literary movement you have first to 
know what it is, and HOt simply, to 
denounce it as “ chaos. ’ 

When the artistic impulse is too 
much confined to the art of words, it 
is a chaotic civilization, and the artists 
will reflect chaos—among other things. 
The problem cannot be isolated; but 
in so far as it calls for separate 
attention, the remedy must be sought 
in the cultivation of an effective faculty 
and tradition in criticism. On this 
point we get little guidance from 
Mr. Noyes; but his brochure should do 
good by its vigorous exposure of what 
is indeed one of the main sources of 
corruption in this phase of Western 
culture, and is far too little realised. 


PHIL? MAIRET 


by “Anna” Kirloskar, Saubhadra is 
one of the most popular of Marathi 
plays and it is now appearing in English 


translation, thanks to Mr. Talekar. 


The love story of Arjuna and Su- 
bhadra forms the theme.. When both 
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were deeply in love, Balarama, elder 
brother of Subhadra, dec:éed to give 
her in marriage, against her wish, to 
Duryodhana, the rivai of Arjuna. 
Through sheer disappointment Arjuna 
chose to become an ascetic End Krishna, 
younger brother of Balararna, in secret 
sympathy with the lovers, manceuvred 
to take advantage of the situation. 
Curiously enough, Balarama took a 
fancy to the ascetic Arjuna and, not 
knowing who he really was, invited 
him tojstay with the familv. The 
lovers thus got an opportunicy to plan 
an elopement which wa3 ultimately 
blessed by everyone, including Bala- 
rama. The tender and affectionate 
relations between Subhadra and Satya- 
bhama, wife of Krishna, are depicted 
by Kirloskar with a delica:e hard. 

In the original, Saubhadra is there- 
fore a masterpiece of art by that 
master-hand of Kirloskar. I:s popular- 
ity is maintained because cf its univer- 
sal, appeal. The languages used by 
Kirloskar is homely and ches<e, helping 
the dialogue to run smootniy. No 
wonder then that, though prcduced in 
the ’80’s, its grip on Marathi audiences, 
in spite of the modernity of tie stage, 


Essays and Recollections. By SEUMAS 
O’SuULLIVAN. (The Talbot Press, 
Dubtin. 5s. ) l 

These essays by the poet and Editor 
of the Dublin Magazine fal into two 
groups, those of literary and oi personal 
reminiscence. Mr. O’Sullcvan is a 
bibliophile and in his browsiag along 
the less frequented paths oi literature 
rediscovers some of the lesser figures 
who graced it or adds some Getails to 
knowledge of the greater. among the 
former are two minor poets of tae eight- 
eenth century, John Winstenley and 
. Catherine’ Jemmat, both o: Dublin; 
Fanny Maccartney, who is thougkt to 
have contributed largely tc Fulke 
Greville’s Maxims, Characters and Re- 
flections, and incidentally forestalled by 
more than a centuary Merecith’s de- 
scription in The Egoist ot Wil oazhby’s 


is as firm as ever. 

Talekar was rightly tempted to secure 
far such a play a wider audience 
tkrough the medium of English. There 


‘is ro doubt that he has taken great 


pzins in his attempt. But obviously, 
he works under serious limitations. He 
is not able to dive deep to appreciate 
th2 ciner sentimerts of the original. 
Mack less can he render into English 
the sense and the spirit of Kirloskar. 
Coatrasted with the polished Marathi, 
Taekar’s English sounds jarring and 
reads like a hotchpcatch. It fails miser- 
ably to paint the characters as original- 
ly mtended. Worse still, in places, the 
lanzuage borders on slang and abuse, 
wh.ch Kirloskar never used. All this 
seems to be mainly. due to one great 
defect: Talekar is not well versed in 
the us2 of English. The werk was too 
grezt for him. His self-imposition, to 
render the Marathi idiom by literal ` 
Englisa translation, far from making 
any sense, confuses the reader. In 
supplying detailed notes at the end of 
his translation, Talekar does not show 
a sense of proportion; the notes, but 
for <his defect, would have been more 
helpzcl. i 

S. R. TIKEKAR 


leg; and Henry Francis Lyte, the 
author of Abide With Me. But 
perhaps the most substantial of this 
grou? f essays is that on Cowper 
and :ke Rev. John Newton, in which 
the rew identificatior of one of New- 
ton’s letters as having been addressed 
to Cowper leads on to a consideration 
of ths disastrous influence the Calvin- 
ism o. that evangelical zealot had upon 
the delicate nerves of the poet. The 
“Recollections” are of mere particular 
interest to Irish people. but the papers 
on George Moore and Arthur Griffith 
have = somewhat wider appeal. There 
are, toc, some attractive memories of 
childhood and a captivating sketch of 
an imaginary character, ‘Miss Ren- 
dall,” whose devout soul was enchanted 
by the Sidhe. Whatever his subject, he 
writes with personal charm. 

H. T'A. FAUSSET 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Communalism in India was well de- 
scribed by Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha 
on 2nd November in the First Convo- 
cation Address of the Utkal University 
at Cuttack. He called it a poison that 
had been corroding our national life 
for nearly forty years. While Indians 
were not free from blame for the 
growth of communal movements and 
tendencies, ‘he laid the responsibility 
primarily upon the official recognition 
of the communal principle, even in civil 
and military appointments. 


The principal Indian communities, owing to 
the introduction of communal arrangements, 
are no longer induced to secure the good-will 
of one another; on the contrary, almost all 
sections are led to think that their salvation 
lies in their living for themselves, in water- 
tight compartments. 

The Government of India Act of 
1935 perpetuates the evil. Dr. Sinha 
quoted, omitting comment as supererog- 
atory, from Lord Durham’s Despatch 
of a century and more ago on the pro- 
posed Constitution of Canada. Lord 
Durham had written :— 

It seems to have been the considered policy 
of the British Government to govern its 
colonies by means of division, and to break 
them down as much as possible into petty 
isolated communities, incapable of combina- 


tion, and possessing no sufficient strength 
for individual resistance to the Empire. 


The need for Philosophy in a world 
increasingly “addicted. to Science”’ 
was stressed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan 


ce 


ends af verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUnIBRAS 


in inaugurating the Madras Philosoph- 
ical Association on October 17th. He 
challenged the adequacy of biology, 
economics and politics to interpret 
man. Man was a being with far hori- 
zons. No changes, however sunda- 
mental, in the social order, no mere 
accumulation of external satisfactions 
could satisfy the hunger of man’s spirit. 
Science is concerned primarily with 
what and how and where and when, 
philosophy primarily with why and 
who. Their fields are complementary. 
The pattern for man’s progress from 
“a broken disrupted split-personality 
to an integrated unified divine-centred 
personality ” which philosophy provides 
is practical. And it is even more 
important than discoveries about the 
nature and behaviour of matter— 
discoveries which are so often harness- 
ed to destructive ends. ` 


Science shows the vast variety not 
only in Nature but also in human 
beings. Philosophy teaches unity in 
diversity, resting on the spark of the 
Divine which is in all. Varied man- 
ifestations are significant, as Sir 
Sarvepalli brought out, but “variety 
should not be confused with inequality 
or any man denied the right to the 
development of his wisdom and virtue. 
Philosophy teaches unity in diversity, 
a spark of the Divine being in all.” 
Tf that were recognised caste pride and 
racial arrogance would go. 
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Science and Culiure in its October 
editorial pleads the “Need for z Central 
Bureau of Standards,’’ a plea which 
we wholeheartedly endorse. India has 
long suffered from lack of uniformity 
in the grading and packing of agricult- 
ural produce, though a beginning, it 
is reported, has been made by the 
Marketing Boards of the Agriculture 
Department with their ‘ Agmark” 
stamp on standardised products. There 
is great need for further developments 
in this directién and the conflicting 
standards in industria! and commercial 
practice urgently call for recor:ciliation. 

In any fair transaction tie terms 
involved must mean the same thing to 
both parties. The potentialities cf 
confusion and mutual suspicion of bad 
faith which lurk in variations in weights 
and measures; for example, must te 
obvious to all. And nowhere ceclares 
Science and Culture, is there so much 
confusion in weights and m2asures as 
in India. Only less pregnant with mis- 
understandings and bad feeling is the 
absence of uniformity in specifications 
for industrial products. The implica- 
tions of this lack for India’s good name 
in international trade are grave. Almost 
all the leading industrial countries have 
provisions for bureaus or departments 
of standards. We do not share the 
frequently expressed enthusiasm for 
India’s industrialisation. But if indus- 
trialisation is to come, it must be on 
right lines and on the sol:d basis of 
scientifically worked out speciacaticns 
and standards rigorously maintained. 


Nowhere does the danger of ettempt- 
ing the duty of another come out more 
plainly than in colonial administration. 
If conditions in a free couniry are rot 
what they should be, it is regrettakle, 


oe 


but the responsibility rests squarely on 
the citizenry. The case is: different 


wher. an outside power upon whatever ` 


pretext has assumed control: Respon- 
sibil ty goes with power. ¥-If things go 
wrorg—and in whet colony do" they 


net:—the blame is the Imperial - 


Power's. 


Shortcomings in colonial administra- - 
tion are not confined to the notoriously 
bad colonisers. Dr. Laura Thompson’s 
objective study of the U. S. Navy 
Derartment’s administration of Guam’ 
in tke Far Eastern Survey of gth August 
deserves a place on the Imperialist’s 
boax-shelf. The better record of the 
U. 5. A. in the Ph:lippinec does not 


offsst the treatment of the inhabitants — 


of this stratagic islend in the Marianas 
groap. Noruthless cruelty is charged ; 
sanitation has been admittedly improv- 
ed: but the political and cultural domi- 
neering over the Chamorros has been 
anrthing but demccratic. 


‘The deplorable conditions in the 
larzer and more pepulous Puerto Rico 
after forty-odd years of American rule 
were described by Oswald Garrison 
Villard in The New Leader a few months 
ago, In Puerto Rico, he wrote, three- 
fourths of the people “do not have 
endugh to eat, enough to wear, or a 
dezent place to live,” and “almost a 
th rd of the people can neither read nor 
write.” And in India... ? 


The question of freedom for Puerto 
R-co is complicated by the dependence 
of sugar, the island’s chief product, on 
the American market, from which a 
frse Puerto Rico would be tariff-barred. 
Mz. Garrison advocates freedom for 
Prerto Rico, with tariff exemption, 
“ divorce with alimony.” But there 


are subject countzies that would gladly | 


X 
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waive the alimony if they could but be 
free} 


Co-operation, which, by definition of 
the late Sir Horace Plunkett, is “ self- 
help made effective by organisation ” 
has been officially encouraged in India 
for forty years without becoming either 
“self-help” or effective in the measure 
hoped for, Over-specialisation in credit 
long prevented the correct visualisation 

wof.the problem as a whole. It is a 
hopeful sign that attention is being paid 

'sincreasingly to other avenues of co- 
operative effort. The formation in 
recent yeagg of Provincial Co-operative 
Marketing Societies in Madras and 
Bombay is a step in the right direction. 
The latter body held its first Conference 
in Bombay'on the 24th.and 25th of 
October. Several resolutions were pass- 
ed looking to the strengthening of the 
links between credit and sales societies 
to their mutual advantage and to the 
consolidation of the effort in various 
directions, with Government help im- 
plied at every turn. 


It is natural that the resolutions 
passed by a marketing conference 
should be preoccupied with ways and 
means but both Sir Henry Knight, who 


inaugurated the session and Dewan’ 


Bahadur H. L. Kaji, President of the 
Society and of the Conference, in their 
addresses looked beyond immediate 
means to ultimate great benefits for 
rural India. A Co-operative Con- 
ference affords an admirable opportun- 
ity for reaffirming the ideals on which 
co-operation rests. Co-operative effort 
recognises man as essentially a social 
being. It substitutes for self-seeking, 
the good of the group as a whole and 
such are its elasticity and capacity for 


expansion that ideally all may ultimate- 
ly share its benefits. 

The Centennial Co-operative Con- 
ference held in mid-October at Chicago 
took a step towards international co- 
operation when it voted the incorpcra- 
tion of two organisations to further 
world co-operative trade. These are 
an International Co-operative Business 
Association and an International Co- 
operative Credit Institution. Much 
needs to be done in this country in the 
building up of co-operative purchases 
as well as sale before India will be abie 
to share effectively in the responsibil- 
ities and benefits of these bodies but 
her ultimate entry into co-operative 
international trade is something to 
work toward.. Not the least of the 
needs of the Indian movement is to 
develop the independence and regouree- 
fulness which will allow it to dispense 
with the official patronage which, how- 
ever helpful in many ways, has kept it 
for so long in tutelage. 


Thomas Jefferson's comfortable assur- 
ance that “when the press is free, 
and every man able to read, all is safe” 
has yet to prove itself. In India, 
where neither condition is met, its 
dubiety may be less apparent. But in 
countries which have come within 
measurable distance of both premises 
doubt has arisen as to their sufficiency 
as bulwarks of defence of democratic 
values. Democracy depends in part 
for its smooth functioning on accurate- 
ly informed public opinion, which the 
dressing up of facts precludes. 

We hear much of the need of free 
access to news after the war and equal 
rights to communication facilities. 
Both are desirable but there is more to 
the problem of making the actual, un- 
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coloured facts available to the public. 
The press in a democracy must be 
| Meticulously honest as well as free. 
The press has the responsibility of 
keeping the news| chanrels clear of 
‘prejudice and preconc3ptior. To the 
extent that it falls short of this it 
ranges itself covertly witk the aavertis- 
ing profession wkose irank concern is 
with moulding publ reacticns for 
private benefit. 

Complete objectivi-y is difficult of 
achievement but its desirability in 
reporting news is obvious : ‘‘Editorializ- 
ing the news” is attacked by Arthur 
Bernor Tourtellot ir his article “In 
Defense of the Press” in the August 
Atlantic Monthly. Editorial comment 
is not only permissible but very much 
in order; but it should be confined to 
editorial opinion columns and kept out 


of the news. The wl ole cclouzing of an. 


incident may be changed for the reader 
by the slant the headline gives. 

A free press obviously cannot, as 
Mr. Tourtellot brings cut, ve legislatec 
into publishing unsianted stcries. He 
favours a voluntary compact among 
newspapers “to print all controversial 
news without doctoring it by cmission 
or by emphasis.” We commend ths 
proposal to the consideration of the Al - 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 


Prejudice is prəjuļice, whether cn 
lines of race or of social groups. Indiaas 
cannot without hypocrisy condone 
segregation of Urtouchkables and ccn- 
demn segregatior of Negroes in tne 
U.S.A. Anda victory against segrega- 
tion anywhere is a victory for human 
solidarity evervwners. Special interest 


attaches, therefcre, to the demonstra- 
ion that it is possible for members 
of such custom-segregated groups as. 
Negroes and whites in the U. S. A. to 
dwell in peace as neighbours. 


The summer issue of Common Ground 
reports the experience in Marin City, a 
public war-hovsing project near San- 
Francisco, waere racial disérimination.: 
is not allowed. There is some chafing 
at first on the part of Southern whites 
at having to live next door to Negroes, . 
but no other quarters are available 
and prejudice accepts the inevitable. 
Not only that, but Negroes are ox’ 
the Community Council. Negrces and 
whites attend the sante churches and ` 
the same dances in perfect harmony, 
though they foilow racial lines in choice, 
of partners, nat by compulsion but by- 
preference. There has been no trouble, 
chough there nave been race riots in 
segregated housing projects. The writer 
of the article, Milla Z. Logan, pleads 
for the copy:ng of the Marin City 
pattern in the post-war, large-scale, 
slum-clearancs projects planned. 

The August Magazine Digest con- 
densed from’ Common Sense a report of 
a successful residential community, 
Parkway Gardens near New York 
City, where z2lf-respecting mitidle-class , 
Negro and white citizens live at peace, ; 
though the infiltration of Negroes was 
at first resisted, without violence, All 
thé houses and, gardens are well-kept; 
seeds, tools and ladders are exchanged 
and “lifts ” to stores or station freely 
offered and accepted. 

These two examples prove that close 
contacts may as well lead to mutual 
understanding as to friction. 


